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EXPLANATORY   NOTICE. 


Tkx  B7St«m  of  spelling  Indian  words  now  commonly  accepted  in  officinl 
correspODdence  has  been  bere  applied  to  the  trftnsliteration  of  Pereian.  The 
Accents  have  not  always  been  repeated,  as  they  will  scarcely  be  always  needetl 
for  the  reader's  guidance.  Names  anch  aa  '  Isfahan '  and  '  Kamian,'  for 
instance,  once  written  '  Isfuhdn '  and  '  Karmiin,'  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  readily 
understood  to  carry  the  accent  on  the  secood  'a'  only.  A  few  words  have 
been  selected  for  separate  interpretation,  and  are  arranged  in  alpbabeticnl 
order : — 

FarfM,  p.  B8,  Sco.  (puMaog) ;  »  meaiure 
d(  dutnnce,  vuying  from  three  to  Ibur 

Gabr,  p.  S9;    vulgjirly  guibn,  a  fire-wor- 

shipper. 
Okl,  p.  ji ;  vulgarly  ghet,  'dvifled  butter' 

(Suukiit). 
H6Hm,  p.  99 ;  a  governor. 
HdmHn,  p.  154,  Sec. ;  a  lak«  or  swamp. 
HiAt.  p.  So,  Sec;  WMidwii^  tribes. 
Imdaaidoh,  p.  90,  &c.;  literally,  '  deiicSDd- 

ant  of  ui  Imllm;'  a  tomb  or  Bbrine. 
Jdlgah,   p.   330,   note;    a,   pUin  between 


Ab-aaMr,  p.  166,  &a  ;  reservoii  of  water ; 

usually,  a  covered  tank. 
Abdir,  p.   139,  &c;  a  lerviuit  wbo  looks 

after  ijie  onpe  and  sauoers,  and  drinking 

department. 
Ahwdl'piTtt,   p.   310,   8cc.\    enquiry  after 

health. 
A'kdtkbdtlii, p. 361  ;  photogr»pher-in-oMef. 
Atak,  p-S;  aTutkiah  word,  'skirt '(of  the 

hilla). 
Axdn.  p.  331 ;  the  call  to  pi«yen. 
B<id-iatlrtii,p.  187 ;  IHenJl;,  the  '  wind  of 

twenty  days.' 
Band,  p.  171,  Sec.  Su.;  n  dun,  or  embank- 

Bk6ta,  p.  165,  &o, ;  bhutta  in  Hindustani ; 
Indian  com  or  maiie. 

dutpdli,  p.  45  1  in  Hiuduatdui,  a  thin  bread 
rake. 

Clian,  p.  ,U7 ;  an  intoxicating  dnig.  pre- 
pared, like  bang,  from  hemp. 

Ohindr,  p.  106,  Ice. ;  the  plane-tree. 

DH,  p.  314;  in  Hinduet^i,  'poaling;' 
Tnlgarly,  davk. 

Fardhi,  p.  313;  inhabitant  of  Farah  or 
Farrah. 

Paraii^,  p.  44,  &c.,  Pariitgi,  p.  1 55 ;  Frank 
or  European. 

ParaA,  p.  11,  &r. ;  more  sUlctly  farrd^h, 
a  tenl-pitcber  or  carpet-spreader :  with 
MjAi,  p.  DO,  the  hrad/amiiA, 


Kahar,  p.  334,  or  Kuiar,  p.  nf;  a  tree 
common  to  the  tracts  aoath  of  tbe  Siattin 

Kididn,  p.  73,  or  kalian ;  the  Persian  pipe. 
Kdild,  p.  91;   cummonly  'cosiJd,'  a  meti- 

EirbiB,  p.  336  ;  fine  linen. 

Klirlc,  p.  337 ;  Sne  short  wool  of  the  goat, 

nearest  the  akin. 
Majlii,  p.  391 ;  conclave  or  coancil. 
Mam,  p.  17a;   vulgarly  natm  or  matiiid  : 

a  weight  Taryinfr  from  6^  to  9  the.,  acconl- 

ing  to  lootlity. 
Ma^id,  p.  347:amosque;  ilterelly,a'pla''e 

of  prostration'  for  prayer. 
Xikmdnddr,  p.  iSG,  &e, ;  one  whose  office 

is  to  iittend  to  gnesle. 
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Mihmdnlchiinah,  p.  90  ;   a  '  guelt- house,' 


Bud^Mtuih.  p.  197; 


Mihrab,  p.  315;  that  part  of  tho  mosqae 

vhrre  the  prjeat   pnyB,  with   his  bee 

towards  Mitkbth. 
M&izzin,   p.   199 ;   the  oaller  of  the   a»fn 

above  eipl^aed. 
Muniki,  p.  ijo.  &c. ;   Bcribe  or  Becretnr;  : 

with  hdthi,  p.  iS,;,  head  secretary. 
Miihlahid,  p.  189  ;  ebould  mther,  perbaps. 

be  m6jtiiAid,  learned  Doctor  of  Divinitj, 

a  title  well  deecribect  by  ChaiJiD. 
!falb,  p.  a57  :  a  deputy,  a  lieatenant, 
ffaurot,  p.  371 :  Peraian  New-year'a  Day. 
tfdmhirwdn,  p.  384  ( J^uiAtrmfn,  p.   46) ; 

an  ancient  moearch  famed  tot  justice. 
N6iir,p.  113;  iteward,  oveneer,  auperia- 

tendent  of  houaehold. 
Pith-khidmat.p.iiT  i  valet  or  hody-serrant, 

waiter,  one  'serving  in  the  presence.' 
Ramadlidii,  p.  175,  Aanuudn,  p.  163:  the 

Mnhsmnadao  Fast. 

Here  and  there  a  discrepancy  of  Bpelliag,  such  as  in  '  Daharzin,'  page  86, 
and  '  Ddrzin,'  page  195,  has  been  caused  by  the  existence  of  reasonable 
grounds  for  each  of  two  conflicting  versions. 

The  maps  accompanying  this  work  are  neces^sarily  on  a  reduced  scale. 
The  large  map  of  Persia  prepared  by  Ifajor  St.  John  for  the  India  OfBce  is, 
indeed,  the  only  one  obtainable  which  would  fairly  illustrate  the  journeys 
recorded.  The  geol<^CBl  map  illustrntire  of  Mr.  Blanford's  memoir  will 
be  deposited  in  the  India  Office,  and  a  copy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  Museum  for  Geidogy,  for  reference, 

P.  J.  (?. 


bed. 
SMa'h,p.  ^S,  note  J  Permaa  UubIudb.  i.e. 
MuBlims  whose  tenets  differ  fhnn   the 
orthodoi  ;Sii»nif  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  and 

ShdfjViith jitngte,  p.  196 {correctly jonyof) ; 

Somir,  p.  36,  &c, ;  a  horaetnan. 
Trot,  Sec,  p.  it i;  .Sistin  vegetation. 
TSfangchi,  p.  375  ;  a  niatchlaak-beitrer. 
Wakll-al'raSlk.  p.  86;    a    title    meaning 
'Agent'  or  '  Vice-gerent  of  the  king- 

WaAr.  p.  fit ;    the  Turkish  Vizier;   a  mi- 

Ziibit,  p.  346  ;  a  village  funetionary,  a  col- 

Zatiin-i-tavir,  p.  370 ;   land   nf  kavfr,  or 

nalt-awamp. 
Ziiiral-gdh,  p.  311;   place  nf  pilgrimage. 


ERRATA. 

P.-vge  114.  line  14  from  bottom, /«-  'Khi(khi'  mxf  ■  Khftki.' 

145,  line  10,  for  1837  rtad  18,17. 
,.       14')  to  161  paitim,  for  'Sir  F. '  read  ' Major^nenern]  Qohlsmid.' 
„       165,  line  3  from  bottom,  /or  'whence'  rtad  'where.' 
„       ao8,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  'at'  rtad  'of.' 
„      >I3,  line  4,  for  'are'  read  'were.' 


s  7,  for 


'then 


read  '  than.' 


248,  line  14,  for  'showa'  rtnd  '  nhow.' 

3.'7,  line  16,  q/Trr  'graveyard'  intn-t  'the  po'vevsors  of.' 

319,  line  a, /or  'Hisim-i-'  raid  ' Hisinin-s-.' 

i66,  after  line  17.  insert  heading:  ■  V.  Mntk-had  lo  TtArdn.' 
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ladian  Frontier  from  Feshivftr  to  Kuichi.— AtgUnutiEii.— B&liSchiBtan.— Abatnwt 
Nsmtire  of  Ferso-Makr^  Boundary  Commudon — of  SibUh  Arbltrktion. — Con- 
ridention  of  Resnlta. — Ezplanatory  Notioe  of  P^»era  oonttdned  in  th«  {oeseDt 
Work :  Officitd  Duties  of  the  Anthon. 

Tbb  origin  of  the  TravelB  and  Besearchee  which  form  the  gronnd- 
nork  of  the  present  volumee  may  be  traced  to  the  interest  atooEed  of 
late  years  in  India  by  political  reTolutione  in  the  lands  of  immediate 
neighboDTB  on  the  West ;  an  interest  naturally  heightened  by  progres- 
sive encroacbment  &om  without,  affecting  all  faith  in  those  frontiers 
which,  next  to  our  own,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ub  to  keep 
inviolate.  Hence  it  was  that  arose  anxiety  to  recognise  a  more  settled 
state  of  things :  bnt  as  annexation  and  enlargement  of  territory  were 
no  longer  contemplated  by  Indian  statesmen,  already  OTerworked  in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  vast  Empire  committed  to  their 
charge,  the  desired  object  could  only  be  attained  by  a  process  which 
might  be  determinate  bnt  most  be  peaceful,  Sacb  inoovation  in  the 
ways  of  Asiatic  policy  was  beset  with  difficulties ;  and  itfl  dangers 
were  at  least  as  great,  if  not  as  palpable  and  inmiediate,  as  those  of 
hostile  armies.  The  main  question  was  how  to  bring  abont  a  reign 
of  order  for  the  bordering  population,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
and  secure  the  attachment  to  onrselves  of  normally  turbulent  border 
allies,  without  armed  or  abrupt  interference.  Added  to  this  considera- 
tion was  the  grave  &ct  that  whatever  line  of  policy  were  chosen  or 
whatever  step  taken,  a  move  would  ui^voidably  be  made,  on  the 
'  Central-Asian  board,  towards  completion  of  the  game  in  which  oar 
play  had  become  characterised  by  a  discretion  so  tardy,  and  a  delibera- 
tion BO  excessive,  that  it  was  hardly  clear  to  the  outer  world  whether 
we  were  playing  at  all. 

The  battles  of  Mifini  (1843)  and  Guzerat  (1849)  were  significant 
political  events  as  well  as  mere  military  Buccesses.     For  the  conquest 
VOL.  1.  b 
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of  Sind  and  anoexation  of  the  Panj&b  carried  our  whole  frontier 
beyond  the  Indus,  or  to  a  line  reaching  &om  Pesh&war  on  the  north 
to  Karachi  on  the  Eionth.  Afghinist&n  and  Baluchist&n  thus  became 
contiguous  States  to  British  India ;  and  this  contiguity  of  territorial 
poBeesaion  could  not  &il  to  provoke,  at  least  in  some  material  respects, 
identity  of  interests.  If  mistrust,  fear  and  aversioa,  on  one  side,  and 
patient  conciliation,  on  the  other,  have  not  hitherto  favoured  the  happy 
development  of  geographical  position  or  smoothed  off  the  rough  edges 
of  accidental  affinity,  the  cause  is  lar  from  exceptional.  Time  may 
have  been  insufficient,  and  circumstances  contrary.  The  second 
quarter  of  a  century  may  be  more  propitious  than  the  first.  Before 
coming  to  recent  facts  and  restdts,  a  brief  retrospect  of  some  twenty 
to  thirty  years  will  perhaps  be  appropriate.  Let  us  commence  with 
Afghanistan,  the  more  familiar  to  English  ears  of  the  two  States 
above-named. 


Had  there  never  been  an  Anglo^HindnBt&ni  Expedition  of  1839, 
and  its  consequent  chapters  of  disaster,  we  should  no  doubt  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  common  frontier  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  sought  by  friendly  offices  and  conciliatory  misaions  to 
make  the  Afghans  forget  that  Peshfiwar  and  Shik&rpor  were  once 
their  own.  But  our  extension  and  rectification  of  boundary  occorred 
at  a  time  when  the  K&bul  tragedy  had  weakened  our  prestige,  and  the 
retaliating  policy  had  embittered  the  feeling  of  hostility  agaiust  the 
invaders  however  notably  it  bad  reasserted  their  power.  We  could 
negotiate ;  because  negotiation  may  be  carried  on  in  the  East  under 
all  circumstances  :  but  we  could  not  send  our  agents  freely  into  the 
country  of  our  Afgh&n  neighbours,  nor  could  we  have  an  Envoy  at 
K&bul  as  at  Tehrin  or  Constantinople,  llie  residence  of  a  British 
officer  at  Kandah&r,  rendered  especially  hazardous  though  opportune 
by  the  critical  accident  of  the  Indian  mutinies,  was  of  too  t^nporary  a 
character  to  be  cited  in  evidence  of  genuine  amicable  relations.  Nor 
can  the  Treaty  with  Dost  Mubammad  Kh&n,  signed  '  on  his  own 
part  and  on  the  part  of  bis  heirs  and  successors,'  two  years  before,  be 
considered  more  significant  or  binding,  as  an  international  agreement, 
than  any  other  which  we  may  have  made  and  ratified  with  individual 
chiefs  now  dead  and  gone.  The  '  heirship '  involved  a  question,  and 
exception  might  be  taken,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  the  mode  of 
solution  accepted  by  our  politicians. 
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Very  importmit  fecta  to  be  remembered,  in  unravelling  the  complex 
knot  of  Afgh^  politics,  are  these.  The  prestige  of  an  A%hlui  sove- 
reign such  aa  Ahmad  Shah  Dnr&ni,  who  reigned  from  1747  to  1773, 
waa  won  and  maintained  by  possession  of  a  kingdom  represented  by 
the  three  cities  of  Herit,  Kfibul,  and  Kandahdr  in  the  West,  North, 
and  South  respectively.  Fesh&war  in  the  East,  and  even  Labor  might 
be  added ;  but  they  are  not  required  for  present  illustration.  In  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century  this  power  waa  fiurly  broken  up,  and  re- 
integration was  never  perhaps  again  successfiilly  or  thoroughly  effected 
until  Herit  fell  to  Dost  Muhammad  Eh&n  on  the  27th  May,  iSfSj  '. 
The  Dost  died  in  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  that  event — an  im- 
portant one,  to  judge  from  Persian  protestations  and  special  missions, 
but  little  r^^rded  in  England  ;  and  later  in  the  year,  when  his  power 
to  make  good  his  nomination  had  been  tested,  Sher  Ali  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  Government  as  hie  snocessor.  The  normal 
state  of  revolution,  however,  bo  far  re-asserted  its  influence  in  Kltbul, 
the  head-quarters  of  substantial  Oovemment,  that,  on  the  2tst  May 
1 865,  we  find  Afzal  Kh&n,  elder  half-brother  of  Sher  Ali,  there  in- 
stalled in  room  of  the  latter ;  and  he  so  remained,  virtual  Amir  and 
lord  of  the  capital,  until  his  death  in  October,  1867,  when  Azim 
Kh£n,  another  elder  half-brother,   succeeded.     Sher  Ali,  meanwhile, 

'  I  quote  from  a  brief  kbabnct  of  Afg^&a  Iiistoiy  for  the  jean  1801-3,  prepared  bj 
mjMlf  In  the  conna  of  offioUl  duty  oa  the  Sind  frontier  (i  854),  imd  prlntwl  by  the  Bombay 
GoTsnunenl: — 'Bhortljitftai  the  demiae  of  Taimor  Shah,  the  lolid  monarchy  of  the  great 
AhiDsd  bad  weakeiud  into  a  broken  mid  divided  state,  the  piindpal  citieB  in  which,  sacb 
aa  EAul,  B^daUr,  Herit,  Obazni,  and  Peshftwar,  would  mark,  >■  it  were,  Mparate 
chiefilomi,  beld  by  the  more  BiieoeBetlil  ptetendera  to  mpremacy.  Tbo  prerti^  wm  tot 
EAnI  abore  all  others.  It  had  become  eynoDymoiie  with  the  seAt  of  roydtjr ;  and  iti 
Bila  Hisir  wao  perhaps  more  eagerly  sought  after  than  the  whole  beautiM  province  of 
Eaahmir.  Fath  Khin  Barakzai  won  this  important  etronghold  for  Prince  Mahmdii,  who 
had,  according  to  Hiine  authorities,  become  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  after  the 
death  of  hie  elder  brother  Hnmiiydn  in  1798  ;  for  Shah  Zam&n  can  only  be  conridered  in 
the  light  of  an  nnrper.  lite  ShabzMah  wae  equally  Bueceaalul  at  Peah&war  and  Herdt ; 
and  Eandahlr  bad  long  since  acknowledged  hie  power,  lljere  waa  almost  a  protpeot  of 
consolidated  government  being  restored  to  Aighiniit^.  But  Mahmdd  wae  little  more 
than  a  weak  BensDalist,  and  knew  better  how  to  lose  than  consolidate  an  empire.  His 
fbnner  opponent,  Shuja',  on  the  other  hand,  while  tednced  to  vagrancy  and  destitution,  bad 
ooDBoled  himself  with  the  conviction  that  opportunity  was  the  richest  jewel  he  ooold  poMees, 
and  only  required  a  steady  search  to  be  found.  The  expected  moment  arrived  ere  long. 
The  oonduct  of  Mahmild  had  prnduoed  intestine  disorder  at  the  capital.  Fath  Shin 
made  a  defence  for  hie  master ;  but  the  popular  tide  had  turned  :  the  king  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  his  people,  and  in  July,  1S03,  Shah  Shuja'  waa  paramount.'— Selection 
from  the  Baccrds  of  the  Bombay  OoTemment,  No.  xvii.  New  Series, 
bl 
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accepting  the  precarioas  Bhare  of  domiQion  left  him  by  oircumetances, 
patientl)'  bided  his  time  amid  the  disquiet  of  an  erratic  life  till,  ia 
September,  1868,  having  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  make  a  bold 
move  when  the  fitting  occasion  offered,  he  advanced  northward  to  the 
reconquest  of  his  sovereignty  from  Kandahdr. 

From  this  period  it  became  not  only  the  desire  but  the  expressed 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government  to  cement  an  Aoglo-Afgh&n  alliance, 
by  any  measures  short  of  open  interference  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  It  would  bo  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
Introduction  to  explain  the  causes  or  discusB  the  propriety  of  the 
course  pursued.  The  writer  has  only  to  deal  with  facts.  On  Sher 
All's  return  to  K&bul,  a  correspondence  was  opened  on  the  part  of  its 
chief  with  the  Indian  QoTernment,  which  resulted  in  the  grant  by  the 
latter  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  and  arms,  and  the  Viceroy's  intimation, 
on  leaving  India  in  January,  1869,  that  periodical  aid,  in  similar 
shape,  might  be  anticipated  for  fotnre  years.  A  proposed  visit  of  the 
Amir  to  British  territory  was  in  no  way  set  aside  by  the  change  of 
Governors- General.  Lord  Lawrence's  departure  was  soon  followed  by 
Lord  Mayo's  arrival  on  the  scene.  And  the  darbdr  held  at  Amb&la, 
in  the  dawn  of  the  new  personal  rigime,  gave  umniBtakahle  testimony 
that  the  offer  of  substantial  friendship  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Government  to  Sher  Ali  Kh^n  would  be  recognised  so  long  as  his 
appreciation  of  the  boon  was  such  as  could,  in  common  honesty,  be 
expected.  Nor  did  after  events  afford  indications  of  any  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Amir  of  Afghan- 
istan, up  to  the  sudden  date  of  the  calamity  which  deprived  India  of 
one  of  her  noblest  of  statesmen.  During  that  interval  Sher  Ali  had 
not  rested  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  But  he  had  been  upon  the  whole 
successful;  he  had  maintained  his  essential  power;  and  onr  moral  and 
material  aid  had,  no  doubt,  served  him  well  in  subduing  bis  enemies 
and  consolidating  his  cbiefdom. 

He  had  had  relations  with  Bokh&ra  and  Russia,  with  Kal&t  and 
with  Persia,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  Indian 
Foreign  Office  :  for  in  the  progress  of  these  cropped  up  questions  of 
great  political  importance.  So  far  as  could  be  judged  under  circum- 
stances which  involved  a  marked  geographical  separation  and  per- 
mitted no  interchange  of  resident  diplomatists,  his  loyalty  to  the 
British  had  been  fairly  true.  According  to  common  custom  in 
Oriental  States,  and  invariable  practice  in  Afgh&nist&n,  his  most  for« 
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midable  opponents  bad  beea  hie  own  relatives.  Of  these,  hie  deposed 
brother,  kzim  Kh&n,  had  died  at  Shahrud,  in  Northern  Persia,  in 
October,  iSlSg.  Two  of  Azim's  sons,  Sarwar  and  Izh&k,  and  their 
consin,  Abdul  Rahman,  son  of  Afzal  Kh&n,  had  carried  their  ambition 
and  intrignes  across  the  Ozns ;  the  second  having  been  fairly  defeated 
in  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkb.  The  more  obnoxious  of 
his  half-brothers,  Ahmad,  Zam£n,  and  Umar  Kh&n,  were  located  in 
British  territory.  Last,  but  not  least  in  a  list  Bufficiently  long  for  the 
present  purpose,  remaine  Muhammad  Ya'kub  Kh&n,  the  Amir's  own 
son.  Governor  of  Her&t,  who  appears  to  have  exercised  a  more  general 
than  divisional  control  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  absence  at 
Amb&la.  We  shall  revert  to  hiTn  iurther  on  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Introduction. 

Among  other  questions  which  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
Lord  Mayo  during  his  Indian  Viceroyalty,  was  that  of  Sist^,  a 
province  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  Persia,  which  had  become  com- 
prehended in  Afghinistfin  on  its  first  conversion  into  a  consolidated 
monarchy  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durini,  but  which,  by  a  common  process 
of  intrigue  and  encroachment,  had  lapsed  almost  imperceptibly  to  her 
stronger  neighbour  on  the  West.  Sher  Ali,  as  Amir  of  Afghanistan, 
aimed  at  recovery  of  a  province,  the  loss  of  which  he  could  see  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  territorial  disintegration.  Persia,  on  the 
other  hand,  laid  claim  to  Sist&n  by  virtue  of  a  more  ancient  sove- 
reignty than  that  of  Ahmad  Shah  ;  and  justified  recent  conquest  and 
annexation,  within  its  limits,  as  the  mere  assertion  of  dormant  rights. 
In  England,  or  indeed  in  Europe,  few  people  knew  anything  of  the 
particnlar  tract  in  dispnte,  or  of  the  arguments  of  the  litigants  respec- 
tively claiming  ownership  ;  and  of  these  few  the  greater  part  were 
rather  scholars  and  geographers  than  politicians.  It  had  been  de- 
scribed, more  or  less  in  detail,  by  ConoUy,  Ferrier,  and  Khanikoff; 
but,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  descriptions  had  been  serviceable  to 
aavanU  and  societies,  not  to  Ministers  and  Governments.  The  Asiatic 
department  of  the  Kussian  Foreign  Office  did  not  fail  to  note  the 
information  conveyed,  foi  its  mere  political  bearing  on  one  branch  of 
the  Eastern  question ;  and  as  acquaintance  with  ita  history  and 
geography  was  considered  essential  to  a  due  comprehenston  of  the 
whole  matter,  it  may  be  presumed  that  St.  Fetersborg  was  not  much 
behind  Calcutta  in  arriving  at  a  respectable  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion.    But  there  were  intricacies  that  could  only  be  mastered  by  local 
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enqniiy  and  mapection.  Persia  liad  complained  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Jamee'e  of  Afgh&nietf^ii ;  and  AfghdnisUn  had  complained  to  the 
BritiBh  Indian  GoTemment  of  Fereia.  It  was  eventnally  determined 
that  the  knot  should  be  nntied,  or,  at  least,  severed  by  Arbitration. 
On  the  9th  August,  1870,  the  present  writer  wao  honoured  by  the 
inetruotions  of  Her  Majegty's  principal  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India 
for  guidance  in  oanying  oat  the  duties  of  Arbitrator,  a  post  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  with  the  < 
and  approval  of  the  late  Lord  Clarendon. 


Our  more  modem  and  immediate  relations  with  Batuohistfin  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  march  of  Britieh  troops  into  that  country, 
en  route  to  Afgh&iistan.  This  movement,  part  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Anglo-Hindnst&ni  Expedition,  had  been  preceded  by  Lieutenant 
Leech's  Mission  in  1838,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Mihr&b 
Khin,  ruler  of  B^Ut,  the  conduct  of  which,  on  the  part  of  England, 
had  been  confided  to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  Whether  or  no  the 
chiefs  failure  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  agreement  warranted  the  severe 
punishment  it  received  is  a  question  for  history.  So  far  as  opinion 
may  now  be  formed,  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  Minister  had  much 
to  do  in  misleading  the  Khdn,  and  enthusiasm  in  a  cause  of  '  king- 
making  '  had  something  to  do  in  blinding  ourselves.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Mihr&b  Eh&n's  capital  was  stormed  and  taken  by  oar 
soldiers,  he  himself  killed  in  fight,  his  territory  partitioned,  and  the 
succession  of  his  son  ignored  for  a  more  convenient  pretender ;  more- 
over, that  an  insurrection  ensued,  resulting  in  the  deposition  of  the 
new  Eh&n,  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  the  British  agent,  and 
the  eventual  recognition  and  restoration  to  his  father's  territory,  by 
the  Governor-General  of  India  in  1841,  of  Mihr&b  Khin's  own  son 
and  heir,  Nasfr  Eh&n.  Shortly  after  this  last  event  Sind  was  con- 
quered and  annexed,  and  the  politics  of  Bolfichistin  became  a  question 
of  permanent  interest  to  the  authorities  of  British  India. 

Nasir  Kh&n  ruled  for  some  sixteen  years.  During  this  period  the 
British  alliance  may  be  said  to  have  exercised  a  direct  as  well  as 
healthful  influence  upon  KaUt  aSairs ;  and  the  energy  and  spirit  of 
the  Frontier  Administration,  illastrated  by  Skperaonnel  of  exceptionally 
single-minded  type,  gave  truer  evidence  than  history  or  tradition  that 
loyalty  would  be  met  with  loyalty,  truth  with  truth,  and  honour  with 
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hononr.  The  forma)  annexation  of  Sind  in  1843  was  followed  by 
hostilities  with  certain  Baluch  tribes  on  its  north-western  borders. 
These  maraoders,  finally  aubdned  by  the  frontier  troops  into  compara- 
tive  quiescence,  were  both  tronblesome  neighboors  and  refractory 
subjects.  It  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations 
and  the  development  of  commerce  that  their  misdoings  should  be 
checked,  and  that  the  passes  leading  through  £al&t  and  AfghftnietAa 
should  be  cleared  of  banditti.  At  one  time  Sir  Charles  Napier,  at 
another  Major  Jacob  and  Mr.  Frere,  met  the  Kh^  in  a  formal  but 
friendly  manner.  In  1856  an  English  politioal  agent  (Major  Henry 
Green)  was  accredited  to  Namr  Ehfin's  court.  The  Persian  war  broke 
out  in  the  same  year,  and  the  services  of  this  officer  were  required 
'  with  the  Expeditionary  Force  despatched  from  India  to  Bushahr. 
Very  soon  after  his  departure,  the  Kh^  died,  under  the  infiuence, 
it  i  B  credibly  affirmed,  of  poison  administered  by  intriguing  and 
ambitious  counsellors  whose  advice  he  had  learned  to  disregard. 

Rhudad&d  Khin,  who  succeeded  his  half-brother  Nasir  II  eighteen 
years  ago,  is  the  ruler  of  Kal&t  at  the  present  day.  A  narrative  of  his 
career  of  chiefdom  would  offer  to  the  readers  of  civilised  Europe  a  good 
example  of  the  normal  distractions  of  a  petty  Oriental  State  without 
an  Oriental  despotism.  On  the  present  occasion  space  will  not  admit 
of  more  than  a  rough  summary.  Chosen  at  sixteen  years  of  age  from 
among  other  claimants,  according  to  a  rule  of  inheritance  which, 
setting  aside  an  episode  of  foreign  interference,  had  be^i  fairly 
respected  for  three  generations,  he  at  once  became  initiated  in  the 
caree  as  in  the  gratifications  attendant  on  his  position.  His  accession 
to  power  was  the  signal  for  action  on  the  part  of  intriguing  advisers 
and  jealous,  turbulent  feudatories.  While  the  latter  were  his  co-te- 
ligionists,  if  not  alt  of  his  kith  or  kin,  the  former  were  of  less  anifonn 
composition  ;  and  in  the  administration  of  State  aflairs,  the  slow  craft 
of  the  Hindu  was  made  available,  at  one  time  to  temper,  at  another 
time  to  whet  the  vindictive  impulses  of  the  Muhammadan.  We  learn 
that  the  first  notable  act  of  the  new  reign  was  a  couipSitat  brought 
about  by  the  Darogha  Gul  Muhammad,  an  old  man  of  ^5,  one-eyed, 
of  'a  tall,  spare  nervous  figure  with  stem  deeply-marked  features, 
high  narrow  forehead,  and  long  white  hfur'.'  The  young  Eh&n'a 
artillery  was  ordered  to  open  fire  on  certain  of  the  principal  Kalit 

*  tfaJDT  (now  Mnjor-Genenl  Sir)  Heory  Green,  to  Political  Saperintendeot  of  the 
Frontier,  Upper  Sind.  
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chiefe  who,  whatever  their  aims  or  objects,  were  encamped  outside  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  wholly  unBuepicious  of  such  rough  treatment.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Britiah  resident,  this  bold,  unjustifiable  act  was 
Qstarallj'  followed  by  complications  which  culminated  in  an  appeal  to 
British  mediation.  The  request  was  responded  to  by  the  despatch  of 
an  o£Scer  with  a  small  escort,  who  remained  with  the  Kh&n  nntil  the 
Political  Agent's  return  in  November,  1857.  At  this  period  Major 
Green  found  matters  in  a  somewhat  critical  state.  One  especially 
obnoxious  adviser,  whom  be  bad  observed  in  Nasir  K.hfin  8  entourage 
on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  brief  sojourn  at  Kiilfit,  was  still  in  the 
official  foreground :  the  same  elements  of  confusion  and  discord  as 
before  were  in  full  operation ;  but  there  was  also  a  new  Khfin. 

KaUt  is  composed  of  several  territorial  divisions,  or  petty  chief- 
doms,  of  which  Sarawfin  and  Jalaw&n  are,  as  it  were,  the  true  national 
centre,  the  former  hemming  in  the  capital  from  the  north,  the  latter 
on  the  south.  Further  south  again,  west  and  east,  are  the  outlying 
provinces  of  Las  Bails,  Makr&n,  and  Eachi  or  Each  Ound&va,  respec- 
tively. Of  the  minor  divisions,  or  subdivisions,  Panjgur  and  Kej  have 
the  greatest  political  importance  from  geographical  position.  The 
more  northerly  Kh&r&a  is  claimed  as  an  offshoot  of  Afgh&nistfin, 
rather  than  of  Eal&t.  Among  the  Eh&n's  opponents,  Mulla  Muham- 
mad, chief  of  Saraw^n,  Tdj  Muhammad,  chief  of  Jalaw&n,  and-  A2&I 
Kh&n  of  K.hiir&n,  were  foremost.  The  last  had  possessions  within 
Kal&t  territory,  which  gave  to  bis  open  opposition  the  character  of 
rebellion ;  and  no  more  dangerous  or  determined  rebel  has  in  late 
years  disturbed  the  peace  of  Baliuehist^n.  To  these  names  may  he 
added  Ndrudin,  chief  of  the  Mingals — feudatories,  who  in  Pottinger's 
day  had  the  credit  of  numbering  more  fighting  men  than  could  be 
mustered  by  any  Brahui  tribe;  Mir  Khfin,  designated  the  '  J&m/  or 
hereditary  ruler,  of  Las  Baila ;  and  Fakir  Mohammad,  '  N&ib '  or 
Deputy  of  Kej. 

Major  Green's  work  for  the  three  years  1858,  1859,  and  i860 
affords  material  for  a  most  valuable  chapter  of  Oriental  experience. 
Neither  in  point  of  display,  of  ease  or  of  remuneration,  was  the  post 
he  held  that  which  would  be  coveted  hy  an  aspirant  to  Indian  Resi- 
dencies. His  home  was  his  tent ;  bis  frugal  hoard  was  not  always 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  single  countryman ;  his  daily  duties  were 
to  keep  in  a  straight  path  a  semi-barbarian  chief,  beset  with  crooked 
counsels  from  without,  and  a  wayward  will  frwm  within.     If  with  a 
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high  hand  he  apheld  the  sovereign  rights  and  aathority  of  his  protege 
ogaitiBt  the  tarbuleot  barons  and  intriguing  officials  leagued  against 
him,  he  had  also  to  advise  concesaion,  where  the  ruler  had  manifestly 
erred  or  trampled  on  national  precedent  and  individual  privilege.  The 
main  difficulty  was  to  creat«  and  organise  authority,  so  that  a  sove- 
reign centre  should  he  acknowledged  and  obeyed.  Could  this  point 
have  been  gained,  the  reward  of  loyalty  or  Buppression  of  treason,  the 
enconragement  of  industry  and  punishment  of  lawlessness,  would  have 
been  comparatively  plain  sailing  to  the  British  Political  Agent.  But 
the  arm  of  the  reigning  law  did  not  reach  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
Kal&t,  the  capital ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  new  Kh&n  was  to  show  himself  to  his  feudatories  in 
their  homes,  and  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  their  coti< 
dition  and  wants,  as  well  as  with  the  lands  they  cultivated  and  occu- 
pied. A  tour  of  inspection  towards  Makr&n  was  warmly  proposed  by 
the  British  adviser,  and  eventually  carried  out ;  but  although  the 
Kb&n  was  led  to  undertake  this,  in  addition  to  an  expedition  against 
the  Maris,  during  the  incumbency  of  Major  Oreen,  be  did  not  per- 
severe in  progressive  policy ;  and  lack  of  perseverance,  while  proving 
the  absence  of  any  fixed  principle  of  action,  fairly  neutralised  the  good 
produced  by  spasmodic  energy. 

Captain  Dickenson,  who  succeeded  Major  Henry  Green  as  Political 
Agent  at  Kalfit  in  i86j,  and  Major  Malcolm  Green,  who  succeeded 
Captain  Dickenson  in  1862,  continued,  under  considerable  difGculties, 
to  support  the  Khin,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  by 
tendering  honest  advice  and  open  sympathy,  by  mediating  with  his 
refractory  chiefs  where  mediation  appeared  expedient,  and  by  general 
endeavours  to  secure  for  him  the  homage  and  regard  of  his  subjects, 
and  a  fair  and  legitimate  revenue. 

In  1854,  a  yearly  grant  of  ^^5000,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
had  been  made  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  then  chief  of  KaUt, 
'  his  heirs  and  sncoessors,'  under  treaty  negotiated  by  Major  Jacob 
with  M(r  Nasfr  Khin.  The  latter  bound  himself,  '  his  heirs  and 
successors,  to  prevent  all  plundering  or  other  outrage  by  his  subjects 
within  or  near  British  territory ;  to  protect  the  passage  of  merchants 
to  and  fro  between  the  British  dominions  and  Afghanistan,  whether 
by  way  of  Sindh,  or  by  the  seaport  of  Sonmeeanee,  or  other  seaports 
of  Mekran';'  and  to  permit  no  undue  exactions.  On  the  death  of 
'  Aitolis«oo'«  IVeatiea.  vol.  vii.  pp.  77,  78, 
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Na^r  Kh&n  the  amouct  was  continued  to  Khudadid;  and  in  1859 
and  the  two  following  yeara,  it  was  doubled  at  the  request  of  the  Poli- 
tical Agent. 

In  March  1863  a  rebellion  broke  out,  and  KhudadM  was  tempo- 
rarily deprived  of  the  chiefdom  by  his  cousin,  Sher  Dil.  The  usurper, 
aided  by  his  disaffected  chiefs,  managed  to  seize  the  capital,  and  was 
proclaimed  ruler.  Major  Malcolm  Crreen  was  absent  on  the  Sind 
frontier  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection ;  but  his  office  was  not  ignored 
by  the  rebels,  who  communicated  to  him  the  etory  of  their  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary,  and  asked  him  to  rec«gmse  tbeir  nominee.  It  was 
naturally  impossible  to  accede  to  tbeir  wiebes.  At  the  same  time  any 
direct  interference  in  a  contrary  sense  would  have  been  unwise ;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Indian  Government  was  one  rather  of  watchfulness 
than  of  action.  The  reign  of  Sher  Dil  Eh&n  was  short :  for  in  little  more 
than  a  year  from  his  accession  he  was  shot  by  an  Afgh&n  officer  in  bis 
own  service,  whose  men  despatched  him  with  their  swords.  In  June 
i864,by  a  reactionary movement,Ehudad&lKh&n  was  restored  to  power. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  the  Indian  Government,  advised  of  stability  in 
the  existing  order  of  things,  formally  recognised  the  restoration.  The 
subsidy  of  .^5000,  suspended  pending  the  success  of  the  revolutionists, 
was  revived, 7)«r  et  simple,  in  accordance  with  tbe  letter  of  the  treaty; 
hut  it  was  judged  prudent  to  keep  in  abeyance  tbe  despatch  of  a 
permanent  British  Agent  to  Ealit. 

In  1865,  the  Jiim  of  Baila,  the  chief  of  the  Mingals,  and  Azid 
Kh&n  of  Khfirin,  rebelled  against  the  Kh&o,  and  were  defeated.  In 
1866,  the  SardfU*  of  Jalawfin,  attempting  to  create  a  revolt  among 
the  Kb£n's  troops,  was  captured  and  imprisoned.  At  the  same  time 
tbe  Sardir  of  Saraw&n  fled  to  Eandab&rj  and  bis  property  was  con- 
fiscated. Some  months  afterwards  T^  Muhammad  died  in  conflne- 
ment.  In  1868  Mulla  Muhammad,  through  the  intervention  of  Sir 
Henry  Green,  then  Political  Superintendent  of  the  Sind  frontier,  was 
permitted  to  return  to  his  home.  During  this  year  Colonel  Green 
took  leave  of  absence  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  charge  of  tbe 
border  by  Colonel  Fhayre,  late  Quartermaster-General  in  tbe  Abys- 
sinian campaign.  In  1869,  Captain  Harrison  was  appointed  Political 
Agent  at  the  Kbin's  court. 

The  renewal  at  tbia  time,  of  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Kal&t  State,  may  have  had  a  good  effect  in  checking  rebellion  and 
strengthening  the  sovereign  position  of  the  Eh&n ;  but  tbe  result  was 
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neitlier  pennanent,  nor  could  it  be  said  to  have  satisfied  the  winhes  or 
fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Indian  Government  ia  creating-  and  mun- 
taining  a  Political  Agency  of  ezceptiDnal  stamp.  KaUt — strange  as 
it  may  appear,  when  proximity  to  India,  together  with  the  great 
importance  of  geographical  position  generally,  is  borne  in  mind — 
implies  something  which,  as  a  rule,  hoe  been  rather  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Sind  or  frontier  officers  immediately  concerned  in  its 
progress,  than  anything  intelligible  or  interesting  in  detail  to  higher 
and  more  distant  anthority.  It  is  one  of  those  minor  divieions  of 
Mnhammadan  Asia,  west  of  tiie  Indus,  which,  unless  violently 
thrown  forward,  is  barely  noticed,  and  which  needs  a  crisis  to  be 
interesting.  Hence  few  have  known  or  cared  for  its  history.  Hence, 
also,  have  arisen  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature ;  for  the  politics  of 
KaUt,  like  those  of  more  civilised  lands,  are  illustrated  by  turbulent 
tribes  and  fighting  bctions,  and  are  open  to  many  points  of  view, 
especially  for  outside  observers.  There  long  have  been,  and  indeed 
now  are,  in  that  Khanate,  two  great  parties;  one,  more  or  less 
despotic ;  the  other,  more  or  less  republican.  One,  in  favour  of  a 
sovereign  head,  of  which  the  nod  is  a  command  to  the  masses ;  one, 
requiring  a  President,  who  should  himself  bow  to  the  will  of  feudal 
majorities.  It  is  easier  for  England  to  uphold  the  despotism ;  and 
alliance  with  despotism  would  undoabtedly  serve  her  interests  better : 
but  it  is  B  question  whether  we  ourselves  have  not  unwittingly  ren- 
dered impossible,  by  our  extreme  liberal  policy  in  India,  the  regenera- 
tion or  ttistence  of  Asiatic  deepotism  in  a  territory  contiguous  to  our 
own.  As  for  limited  sovereignty  and  representative  government,  in 
the  Western  acceptation  of  the  terms,  our  Political  Agents  have  work 
enough  to  make  such  theories  intelligible  to  independent  Nawfibs  and 
Bajahs  within  the  circle  of  India  Proper,  without  attempting  to  break 
hard  ground  across  the  border. 

Captain  Harrison's  appearance  on  the  scene  was  a  signal  for  a  new 
line  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  dissatisfied  chiefs  of  KaUt.  Some 
poured  out  their  grievances  to  the  British  Agent,  and  he  did  his  best 
to  mediate  on  their  behalf,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  KMn.  Others 
to(^  up  a  more  decidedly  adverse  position.  Conspicuous  among  the 
first  was  the  Sardir  of  Saraw&n ;  but  he  soon  threw  up  his  allegiance, 
and  joined  the  ever-restless  Stua  of  Bula  in  open  hostility.  Defeated 
by  the  loyal  troops,  Mfilla  Muhammad  fled  to  K&bnl,  and  the  J&m  took 
refiige  in  Sind.  The  result  of  these  movements  might  have  been  foreaeen 
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by  thoee  acquainted  with  the  inner  hietoiy  of  K&l&t,  and  the  several 
influenceB  brought  to  bear  upon  its  development  from  British  India. 
Anarchy  and  confiieioD  prevailed  throughout  the  Khin's  dominions. 
England  sought  to  mediate,  but  was  required  to  protect  and  support. 
Loth  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  aSairs  of  a  territory  bciyond  her 
extreme  frontier,  she  pursued  a  course  of  passive  vigilance  ;  and  such 
was,  perhaps,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  most  expedient  policy,  for, 
had  it  been  her  wish  to  interfere,  it  was  not  quite  olear  to  the  Indian 
Council  whether  the  Eh&Q  or  his  recusant  nobles  deserved  most  hei 
favour.  A  change  had  come  over  the  natural  advisers  and  reporters 
in  this  particular  business.  The  Government  local  officers  in  1869-70 
were  not  altogether  those  of  previous  years ;  and  although  the  Chief 
Commissioner  in  Sind  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  original  pro- 
gramme, the  views  of  the  first  Political  Superintendent  and  Com- 
mandant of  the  Sind  Frontier  were  not  those  of  hit  third  successor, 
who  now  occupied  the  post.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Sir  William  Mere- 
wether  was  enabled  to  state,  on  the  18th  October,  1870,  that 
'  BaMchist^n  was  never  more  quiet ;  and  in  better  order  than  ever 
known  before ;'  and  the  time  vns  considered  fitting  to  cany  out  the 
settlement  of  the  Kh&n's  western  frontier,  with  a  view  of  limiting 
those  insidious  encroachments  upon  his  outlying  territory  which  Persia 
had  allowed  and  encouraged  her  unscrupulous  vicegerents  to  effectuate 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 


The  following  brief  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sistfin  and 
Makr&n  Boundary  Commissions  is  more  or  less  adapted  from  the 
official  reports  already  submitted  to  Government.  As  it  is  proposed 
to  supply  some  statement  of  causes  and  objects  in  the  review  of  resnlte 
before  the  close  of  the  present  Introduction,  no  apology  is  offered  that 
alltuion  to,  rather  than  detailed  explanation  of,  these,  has  been 
attempted  in  the  foregoing  pre&tory  remarks. 

Perao-Mahdn  Boundary. 

In  August  1870  Major-General  Goldsmid  -  left  England,  vrith 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Tehr&n,  and  thence  set  out,  accompanied  by 
a  Persian  Commissioner,  to  Sist&n,  there  to  investigate  the  claims  to 
the  territory  of  Persia  and  Afgh&nistiin  respectively,  and  arbitrate  as  to 
a  fdtore  permanent  boundary  tine  between  the  two  States.     He  was 
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apprized  that  a  CommissioiL  to  adjast  the  frontier  between  Fe»ia 
and  the  Kal&t  State  would  follow  that  on  which  he  was  to  be  more 
immediately  engaged,  bat  no  det^ed  instructions  on  this  head  were 
supplied.  Reaching  Enzeli,  on  the  Caspian,  the  37th  September, 
he  was  at  the  Persian  capital  on  the  3Td  October.  The  Commis- 
sioner who  was  to  accompany  him  had  been  named,  and  was  in 
readiness  to  join  his  camp  so  soon  as  formed.  The  Sfa^  had  just 
quitted  Tehran,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Karbala,  in  Turkieh  Arabia. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  at  Tehran,  General  Gloldsmid  tele- 
graphed to  the  GoTemment  of  India  reporting  bis  proposed  proceed- 
ings; and  two  days  later  added  the  suggestion  that,  as  the  Persian 
Commissioner  wished  to  enter  Sist&n  by  Mash-had  and  Eiiu,  he  could 
meet  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner  at  K&in  or  Juwain.  A  reply  to  the 
first  telegram  showed  that  the  Amir's  acceptance  of  arbitration  had 
not  been  received  by  the  Viceroy,  that  his  son  Muhammad  Ya'knb 
Ehfin  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  that  the  state  of  afTaire  might 
seriously  affect  the  project  for  a  meeting  on  the  border.  In  answer  to 
the  second  telegram.  General  Goldsmid  was  informed  that  the  Arbi- 
tration could  hardly  go  on  without  the  consent  of  the  Amir,  and  that 
this  could  not  be  received  within  three  weeks  at  least.  Hereupon,  the 
General,  feeling  that  so  much  depended  on  an  early  movement  from  the 
capital,  immediately  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Viceroy,  by  telegraph, 
that,  to  save  time,  be  shonld  commence  with  the  Makr&n  boundary, 
unless  affairs  changed  in  Sistfin.  By  marching  to  Karm^n,  in  the 
south-east,  instead  of  to  Mash-had,  in  the  north-east  of  Persia,  he  would 
reach  a  point  equally  convenient  for  the  two  routes,  and  this  modi- 
fication of  programme  seemed,  at  least,  desirable.  The  Viceroy's 
consent  to  the  arrangement  proposed  was  telegraphed  on  the  loth 
October,  and  on  the  31st  idem  General  Goldsmid  received  by  tele- 
gram authority  to  the  same  effect  from  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  with  instructions  to  be  guided  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  advice  of  the  Viceroy,  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Alison.  The  British  Commissioner  moved  out  of  Tehran  on  the  sand 
October,  was  joined  by  the  Persian  Commissioner  on  the  35th,  and  the 
Commission  fairly  took  its  departure  en  route  to  Karmin  on  the  36th 
October- 

A  difficulty,  however,  now  arose  in  respect  of  the  Persian  Com- 
missioner. This  officer  would  accompany  the  MisHion  to  Karm&n  as 
being  on  the  way  to  Siet&n,  but  was  not  authorised  to  commence  pro- 
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ceedingB  with  Mskrin,  nor  conid  he  obtain  such  authority  except  from 
his  own  Goverament.  The  Shfih  was  far  on  the  road  to  Baghdad  and 
Karbala,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  was  in  attendance  on 
His  Majesty.  And  what  made  this  difBculty  the  more  Berious  was 
the  circumstance  that  while  Persia  was  especially  anxioue  to  dispose 
of  the  Sist&n  question  through  the  mediation  of  England,  she  did 
not  evince  the  same  interest  to  limit  her  encroachments  on  Makrfin  hy 
the  declaration  of  a  fixed  boundary  line. 

The  dilemma  resulted  in  the  MiBsion  remaining  at  Is&h&n  from 
the  loth  to  26th  November,  for  General  Goldsmid  did  not  feel  autho- 
rised to  move  without  securing  the  required  authority  for  the  Persian 
Commissioner ;  nor  did  he  like  leaving  the  line  of  telegraph  at  Is&h&n, 
to  continue  his  journey  to  Karmfui  eastward,  until  eome  definite  under- 
standing had  been  attained.  A  long  Persian  correspondence  between 
the  Governments,  and  a  long  telegraphic  correspondence  between  Her 
Majesty's  Minister,  the  Government  of  India,  and  General  Goldsmid, 
at  length  closed  with  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Alison,  notifying  the  assent 
of  the  Persian  Government  to  the  change  in  operations  provided  the 
Sist&n  expedition  were  not  found  feasible.  The  Commissioners  moved 
from  Isfahan  towards  Yazd  and  Karm&n  on  the  26th  November,  the 
date  of  the  British  Minister's  telegram  last  noted.  On  the  6th  De^ 
cember  they  reached  Yazd,  and  Karmin  on  the  33rd  idem.  Here 
fresh  obstacles  again  presented  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  journey.  It  had  become  evident  by  telegrams  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  that  the  Sist&n  arbitration  could  not  take  place  during 
the  winter  season  then  commenced ;  but  the  Persian  Commissioner 
awaited  further  instructions  for  the  afiaira  of  the  Perso-Makrin  Fron- 
tier, and  other  excuses  for  delay  were  put  forward  at  Karm^.  The 
Mission  was  detained  in  that  city  from  the  23rd  December  till  the 
5th  Jannaiy,  when  the  march  was  resumed.  On  the  10th  January 
they  reached  Bam,  where  it  became  necessary  to  make  several  modifi- 
cations in  the  marching  establishment.  Not  only  was  a  reduction 
expedient  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  eastward  of  Persia 
Proper,  but  it  was  considered  politic  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  tents 
and  horses  at  a  point  near  which  the  road  diverged  to  Sist^n,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  question  of  the  latter  province  had  been  merely 
deferred,  and  not  abandoned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  two  Commissioners  moved  from  Bam  on  the  i4tb, 
and  reached  Bamp6r  in  BalticbiBtfin  on  the  itStb  January. 
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General  Golctsmid  had  at  this  time  received  no  special  instruc- 
tioDS  to  gaide  him  in  his  proceedings  in  Makr&n,  but  feeling  sure  that 
^e  Government  would  wish  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  in 
obtaining  a  settlement  of  boundary  where  the  early  recognition  of 
t<me  definite  line  was  importuit,  he  determined  on  moving  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  he  had  long  before  submitted  in  official  form. 
He  proposed  therefore  to  leave  Bampur  as  soon  as  he  could  get  the 
Persian  Commissioner  to  accompany  him,  to  take  the  direction  of  J&lk 
and  the  nort^emmost  points  of  the  Ferso-Kaiit  Frontier,  and  pass  down 
thence  along  the  whole  line  to  the  sea  in  Gwatar  Bay.  Prior  to 
entering  Ballichistan  he  had  expressed  his  wish  to  meet  the  Kalfit 
Commissioner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Northern  Frontier  afore- 
said, so  that  the  Joint  Commission  might  be  complete  and  work  in  an 
orthodox  manner. 

But  his  tntentionfi  were  in  this  respect  frustrated.  During  the 
night  preoeding  his  arrival  at  Bampdt,  a  messenger  brought  him 
letters  r^Kirting  that  Major  Harrison,  political  agent  at  Eal&t ;  Major 
Roes,  political  araistant  at  Gwddar;  Captain  Lovett,  R.E. ;  Dr. 
Bowman,  together  with  the  KaUt  Commissioner  and  nearly  300 
followers,  were  on  their  way  to  join  him  at  once,  and  had  already 
reached  Kasarkand,  a  village  in  the  heart  of  the  Perso-Baluch  terri- 
tory and  midway  between  Bampur  and  the  sea.  Such  a  report 
necessitated  a  change  of  proposed  arrangements.  In  the  first  phtce, 
the  arrival  of  the  Kalfit  Commissioner  snd  party  must  be  awaited ; 
and,  secondly,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  they  would  meet  with 
no  welcome  reception  from  the  local  chief,  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  whose 
guests  General  Goldsmid  and  Staff  had  necessarily  become  on  entering 
his  immediate  territory. 

The  position  was  embarrassing.  General  Goldsmid  had  notified 
the  probability  that  Major  Boss  would  join  him  at  Bampur,  and  the 
Governor  of  Karm^  had  promised  that  an  honourable  reception 
would  be  accorded  to  that  officer.  The  General  had  also  informed  the 
Persian  Commissioner  that  Captain  Lovett  had  been  sent  to  the 
actual  frontier  for  purposes  of  preliminary  snrveyj  but  he  had  never 
hinted  at  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  such  as  that  reported.  Not 
annatiually  the  Persians  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  raise 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  &ir  discussion,  by  assuming  that  the 
British  Commissioner  had  concealed  his  preliminary  dispositions,  and 
complaining  of  the  procedure   which   had  been  adopted.      Formal 
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accusations,  or  m&terial  for  the  same,  were  forwarded  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  at  Tehr&n ;  and  to  such  extent  did  the  ill-feeling  display  itself 
towards  the  Eallit  Delegate  and  his  companion  chiefe,  that  the  General 
was  finally  compelled  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  actual  frontier. 

Here,  too,  he  failed  to  secure  the  attendance  and  co-operation 
of  his  Persian  colleague,  who  would  not  adaiit  any  existing  boundary 
line  unles9  including  places  claimed  by  his  Govemment,  and  who 
wished  to  be  attended  on  his  mission  by  companies  of  regular  infantry 
and  bodies  of  Baluch  horsemen.  Finally,  in  default  of  definite  instruc- 
tions (the  despatch  of  which  from  Calcutta  had  been  intimated  by 
telegraph),  and  tw  get  the  benefit  of  immediate  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  Tehran  and  Calcutta,  General  Goldsmid  moved  down  to 
G^T^ar  on  the  sea  coast.  In  so  doing,  however,  be  made  arrange- 
ments to  survey  and  map  out  the  existing  Perso-KaUt  Boundary  Line 
from  personal  knowledge,  enquiry,  and  observation,  and  by  despatchkig 
Captain  Lovett,  R.E.,  northward  on  the  Kalit  side  of  the  frontier. 

It  was  on  the  i6th  February,  and  after  a  stay  of  19  days,  that 
General  Goldsmid  left  Bampur,  crossing  the  Ferso-Kalit  Frontier 
below  Pish!n  on  the  jrd  March,  and  reaching  Gv&dar  on  the  6\h 
idem.  Two  days  prior  to  this  last  date,  he  received  his  instructions 
from  the  Government  of  India,  and  was  gratified  to  perceive  they 
were  quite  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  notions.  He  was 
authorised  by  telegram  to  proceed  in  his  work  on  the  basis  he  had 
himeelf  recommended  for  adoption  when  reviewing  the  whole  question 
in  1869^.  Captain  Lovett  rejoined  his  camp  at  Gwfidar  on  the 
2 1st  March.  The  information  acquired  on  the  actual  Frontier  was 
not  as  full  as  might  have  been  wished,  in  respect  of  Jilk  and  Kohak  ', 
but  was  held  upon  the  whole  sufficiently  reliable  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  practical  negotiation.  Where  personal  observation  had 
been  wanting  it  was  sought  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  examination 
and  cross-examination  of  disinterested  persons  acquainted  with  the 
localities.  Below  Kohak  the  data  were  surer  and  more  readily 
available. 

Mirza   Ma'sum  Kb^n,  the  Persian  Commissioner,    could   not,  for 

'  See  '  Corretpondence  on  tha  Pingrera  of  Farai>,  in  Mftki^  and  Weatem  Baliiohlltui, 
frotn  A.D.  1S60  to  A.D.  1S69  iDcludve ; '  compUed  for  Govemment.    Bomb«y,  1869. 

'  Singatwly  enough,  ft  place  of  aimiltr  nuue  a  prominentlj  braaght  forward  In  the 
geography  or  the  Sistin  ArtdtntioD.  I  have  dlctingulahed  the  two  looalitiea  b;  vriting 
Iht  lalicr  *A«r  the  more  approved  Peraian  piDnuaciation,  1.  e.  Kilha^. 
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a  long  time,  be  perenaded  to  rejoin  Qeueral  Goldsmid,  though  he  had 
to  a  certain  extent  pledged  himself  to  come  to  GwMar,  But  every 
eadeaTonr  was  made,  by  letter  and  other  means,  to  induce  him  to 
renew  negotiations ;  and  the  Government  of  India  was  in  active  tele- 
graphic communication  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Alison.  At  length, 
on  the  9th  April,  having  already  found  his  way  to  the  coast,  he 
agreed  to  embark  on  board  the  '  Hugh  Rose '  gunboat  at  Ch^b&r, 
and  Captain  Euan  Smith  escorted  him  to  Gw&dar,  where  they 
disembarked  on  the  nth  idem.  He  remained  as  a  guest  of  the 
British  Commissioner,  at  Gw&iar,  from  this  date  until  the  24th  April, 
when  the  '  Hugh  Boee '  conveyed  him  back  to  Ch&hb&r.  On  each 
occasion  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation,  his  official  position  was 
rect^nised  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

Although  the  residence  of  the  Persian  Commissioner  at  Gw&dar 
did  not  seem  to  forward  the  progress  of  negotiations,  or  indeed  to 
present  any  features  of  negotiation  at  all,  certain  results  obtained 
thereby  could  not  but  give  material  aid  in  bringing  the  whole  question 
to  an  issue.  Mirza  Ma'aum  Khin  had,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  veri- 
fied the  circumstance  that  Gw&dar  was  not,  as  he  had  before  alleged, 
in  the  possession  of  Persia.  He  must  have  ifscertained,  moreover,  that 
the  same  statue  applied  to  neighbouring  places  even  more  to  the  east- 
ward. Secondly,  he  had  admitted  that  Kej  was  the  only  given  locality 
he  was  required  by  his  government  to  visit  with  the  British  Com- 
missioner ;  and  as  Kcj  was  the  recognised  centre  of  Kalfit  authority 
in  Eastern  Makr&i,  the  prop<»al  conld  not  be  accepted.  The  Persian 
Commissioner  would  not  confer  with  the  Kalit  Commissioner,  nor  did 
they  exchange  visits  as  at  Bampur ;  but  he  did  not  disguise  the  possi- 
biUty  of  a  fair  discussion  of  the  case  at  Tehriin,  on  the  data  to  be 
brought  there ;  and  while  urging  the  necessity  of  despatching  his  sur- 
veyor to  make  a  survey  of  his  own  for  future  guidance,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  Captain  Lovett's  map. 

The  Persian  Government  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the 
question  should  be  eventually  referred  to  Tehran  for  final  settlement, 
and  not  disposed  of  on  the  Frontier  itself.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  inclined  to  permit  such  procedure  to  have  effect,  however 
opposed  to  the  originsl  intention.  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Tehran 
bad,  moreover,  received  a  memorandum  from  the  Persian  Minister  of 
Foreign  A&irs  in  July,  1870,  indicating  the  Shah's  wishes  in  the 
above  respect ;  and  the  purport  of  this  paper,  while  never  officially 
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accepted,  had  at  the  same  time  never  heen  officially  rejected  hy  Mr. 
Alison.  Under  these  circtmiBtancea,  Qeneral  Gk>ldsmid  wae  ordered  to 
repair  again  to  the  Fenian  capital,  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  Her 
Majesty's  Minister,  endeavour  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  Pereo-KaUt 
Boundary  to  a  satidactory  termination.  Qeneral  Goldsmid  left  Ow&dar 
for  Kar£cbi  on  the  30th  April,  left  Karichi  again  on  his  return  to 
Gw&dar  on  the  i6th  May,  re-embarked  for  Persia  on  the  30th  May,  and 
landed  at  Bnsbahr  on  the  aSth  idem.  From  Bushahr  he  proceeded,  by 
Shiriz  andlsfiib&n,  toTehr&n,  arriving  at  the  capital  on  the  10th  July, 
General  Goldsmid's  orders  at  this  time  from  the  Viceroy  in  India 
were  that  he  should  lay  before  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Tehr^ 
the  map  which  Captain  Jxivett  had  prepared  under  his  instmctaoot, 
and  the  information  he  himself  had  collected,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  Mr.  Alison  'to  settle,  in  consultation  with  the  Persian 
Qovemment,  their  Eastern  boundary  in  accordance  with  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Persian  Government  .  .  .  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Seoretaiy  of  State  and  His  Excellency  in  Council.'  He  accordingly, 
on  arrival  at  TebrAn,  put  Mr.  Alison  in  possession  of  the  details 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  approved  as  expressing  the  boun- 
dary between  Persian  Baluchistin  and  EaUt,  attaching  a  tracing  of 
Captain  Lovett's  map.  A  few  days  later  he  added  a  fuller  statement 
for  translation  into  Persian,  with  explanatory  remarks  for  Mr. 
Alison's  own  guidance.  The  British  Commissioner  further  replied, 
teriatim  and  aaigulatim,  to  the  charges  whioh  had  been  made  against 
him  orally  or  by  letter  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  and  supplied  every 
data  which  His  Excellency  would  seem  to  require  in  communicating 
on  the  subject  under  discussion  with  the  Shah  and  his  Ministers. 
Mirza  Ma'stim  Khfin  returned  to  Tehrfin  on  the  z5th  July,  fifteen 
days  after  the  British  Commissioner,  On  the  lat  Augnst,  General 
Goldsmid,  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  of  the  Persian  Legation, 
and  Captain  Euan  Smith,  met  him  at  the  residence  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mirza  Sa'id  Khfin,  the  Persian  Minister  of  Foreign  Adain.  The 
interview  lasted  some  two  hours  or  more.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  were  generally  reviewed,  and  the  Persian  Minister,  not- 
withstanding the  charges  that  he  himself  had  imparted  to  Mr,  Alison, 
felicitated  General  Goldsmid  on  the  cordiality  and  good  feeling  which 
had  prevailed  between  the  Commissioners  t  Much  desultory  talk 
ensued,  and  a  promise  was  given  that  the  Shah's  orders  would  be 
taken  as  to  future  procedure. 
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Oq  the  3rd  Aagust,  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  acting  on  a  tele- 
gram he  had  received  irom  the  Foreign  0£Sce,  addressed  a  memo- 
randnm  to  the  Persian  Minister  urging  attention  to  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  the  Makr£n  question.  On  the  6th  idem  Mr.  Alison  took 
General  Goldsmid  and  Staff  to  call  upon  the  Shah.  His  Majesty,  who 
had  only  jnst  returned  from  the  >iill  country,  spoke  to  the  General 
about  his  mission,  and  asked  many  questions  on  the  countries  he  had 
visited.  On  the  day  following,  the  detailed  statement  of  the  actual 
Frontier,  as  translated  into  Fernan,  and  Captain  Lovett's  map  in  illus- 
tration, were  forwarded  for  the  Shah's  examination.  A  second  map 
on  a  smaller  scale,  but  comprising  Afghanistan  and  other  countries 
bordering  on  Persia,  was  also  sent,  in  compliance  with  Mirza  Sa*id 
Kh&n's  request.  On  the  13th  August,  Mr.  Alison,  accompanied  by 
General  Goldsmid,  attended  on  the  Foreign  Minister  to  hear  the 
royal  decision.  His  Majesty  had  abandoned  Kej  and  Gw&dar,  but 
wished  certain  tracts  included  within  the  windings  of  the  Dasht  river, 
as  well  as  the  Kohak  district  which  had  been  placed  on  the  £alitt 
side.  General  Goldsmid  pointed  ont  that  such  a  modi6cation  was 
simply  impossible,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  duty  as  a  mediating 
OF  arbitrating  Conmussioner.  Next  day  he  addressed  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  in  writing  with  a  view  of  supplying  a  detailed  reply  to  the 
Shah's  proposition  and  arguments.  On  the  i6th  August  General 
Goldsmid  was  visited  by  Mirza  Ma'sfim  Kh£n,  and  on  the  i8th  idem 
the  visit  was  returned.  Other  visits  were  paid  to  the  British  Com- 
missioner  with  the  evident  intention  of  eliciting  bis  views  and  argu- 
ments, the  most  significant  of  which  was  perhaps  that  of  Mahmtid 
Khfin,  formerly  Minister  in  London. 

On  the  20th  August,  agreeably  to  a  summons  from  the  9hah, 
General  Goldsmid  attended  on  His  Majesty.  There  was  no  one  pre- 
sent at  the  audience  but  the  Persian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Captain  Euan  Smith.  The  Shah  used  his  endeavours  to  make  the 
General  agree  to  his  proposed  modifications  of  boundary,  but  the 
British  Commissioner  could  only  regret  inability  to  meet  the  Boyal 
wishes.  Nothing  conld  be  more  courteous  and  afiable  than  the  Shah's 
manner  and  behaviour  from  first  to  last;  yet  the  result  did  not  appear 
satisfactory.  An  essential  reference  to  some  expressions  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Shah  caused  General  Goldsmid  on  leaving  the  palace 
to  ask  a  second  and  separate  interview  with  the  Minister.  A  long 
discussion  ensued,  the  Persian  Commissioner  and  the  Kmg's  aide-de- 
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camp  joining ;    but  no  point  was  conceded.     It  was  arranged,  how- 
ever, that  s  communication  should  shortly  be  Doade  to  Mr.  Alison. 

On  the  32nd  August,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  met  the  FeraiaD 
Minister  to  learn  the  Shah's  determination  on  the  interview  granted 
two  days  before  to  General  Goldsmid.  His  Excellency  considered  the 
meeting  so  far  Batisfactoiy  and  conclusive  of  the  acceptance  by  Persia 
of  the  line  contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Government,  that 
he  telegraphed  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  permission  to  draw  up  a  final 
paper,  and  so  dispose  of  this  long-pending  question.  General  Gold- 
smid, accompanied  by  Mr.  Dickson,  held  one  further  interview  with 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  A&irs  on  the  27th  August,  when  the  Kohak 
discussion  was  revived,  this  district  remainiag  as  the  one  solitary  bone 
of  contention.  No  conceHsion  in  this  respect  was  made  by  the  British 
Commissioner,  but  a  suggestion  was  offered  that  if  the  King  considered 
the  poesession  of  Kohak  would  make  a  better  geographical  boundary 
for  Persia,  such  opinion  might  be  stated  after  the  unconditional  accept- 
ance of  the  line  proposed.  Finally,  on  the  4th  September,  the  boun- 
dary as  originally  defined  by  General  Goldsmid,  and  approved  by  the 
Indian  Government,  was  accepted  pur  el  simple ;  the  acceptance  was 
notified  in  writing,  and  maps  were  interchanged. 

SUlan  Boundary. 

We  now  advert  to  the  later  proceedings  of  the  Sistfin  Arbitration, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  second  part  of  the  Special  Persian  Mission 
of  Major-General  Goldsmid.  This  officer  left  Tehrin  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Perso-Makr&n  Treaty,  and  reached  London  on  the  a6th  Septem- 
ber, 1871.  Here  he  was  enabled  to  make  personal  report  of  past 
occurrences,  and  receive  oral  instructions  for  future  gaidance.  After 
some  weeks  of  discussion  and  delay  caused  by  the  want  of  a  clear 
preliminary  understanding  with  the  Persian  Government  on  the  pre- 
cise scope  of  the  proposed  Arbitration,  he  again  set  out  for  Persia  on 
the  10th  November.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Euan  Smith,  as 
before,  and  by  Mr.  Gerard  Thomas,  who  had  been  permitted  to  join 
the  Mission  as  an  unpaid  attach^.  On  the  eve  of  departure  he  was 
honoured  by  a  gazetted  knighthood,  with  admission  to  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India. 

Miyor-General  (now  Sir  Richard)  Pollock  was  an  outward  passenger 
on  the  same  occasion.    It  had  been  proposed  to  associate  him  with  the 
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Mission,  as  delegated  by  the  Viceroy,  to  join  the  representative  of  the 
Amir  of  A%hlinist&n  on  bis  joamey  £rom  Kandah&r  to  Sist&n ;  and 
in  Bnch  light  he  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Calcutta  for  inetructiona. 
General  Goldemid  was  to  have  left  the  Indian  mail-steamer  at  Aden, 
making  his  way  thence  hy  gunboat  to  the  Persian  Gnlf.  Owing  to 
unforeseen  circumstanceB,  and  contrary  to  original  arrangement,  the 
two  officere  continued  the  voyage  together  to  Bombay,  and  did  not 
separatie  until  arrival  in  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  December.  There  it 
was  arranged,  with  the  approval  of  the  late  Lord  Mayo,  that  while 
Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  and  Staff  moved  up  to  Sistfin  and  Western 
Afgh&iist&n  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  from  Bandar-Ahbas,  General 
Pollock,  accompanied  by  Surgeon  Henry  Bellew  of  the  Bengal 
army,  should  journey  to  the  same  goal  by  direct  land  route  from 
the  Indus.  The  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  General 
Goldsmid  left  Calcutta  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival  there, 
returned  to  Bombay  for  re-embarkation ;  and  landed,  on  the  21st 
December,  at  Bandar-Abbae,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Apothecary 
Rosario,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  who 
had  been  waiting  his  arrival.  Leaving  Bandar-Abbas  for  the  interior 
of  Persia  on  the  33rd  December,  they  reached  Bam  on  the  7th 
Janoary,  1873.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  Persian  Commissioner, 
Mirza  Ma'sum  Khfin,  and  joined  by  Captain  Lovett  and  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Bower,  R.E.  From  Bam  the  whole  party  moved 
across  the  Eastern  skirt  of  the  Earm&D  desert  to  Sist&n,  a  journey 
which,  inclusive  of  halts,  occupied  nineteen  days,  or  from  the  12th  to 
the  3i8t  January.  On  the  1st  February,  they  encamped  at  Sekuha, 
the  capital  of  the  Sarbandi  Sist&nis. 

The  British  officers  bad  scarcely  been  a  day  at  Seknba  when  the 
Persian  Commissioner  commenced  to  show  himself  virtually  hostile. 
In  a  retrospect  of  this  character,  it  is  distasteful  to  the  narrator, 
and  immaterial  to  the  narration,  to  'harp  on*  behaviour  the  im- 
propriety of  which  has  been  practically  admitted  by  the  principal, 
and  professedly  visited  on  the  agent.  And  the  counter-experience 
of  much  courtesy  goes  far  to  e£Pace  the  less  pleasing  record.  Still 
something  more  than  mere  allusion  must  be  made  to  the  Mirza's 
Sist&n  tactics.  His  first  overt  act  of  obstructiveness  took  the  form 
of  complaint  against  an  old  native  guide  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Mission,  whom  he  accused  of  inciting  the  inhabitants  of  Seknba  to 
riot,  by  threats  of  English  aggression  upon  their  lands  and  homes. 
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This  char^  was  quickly  followed  by  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
Mission  flag^;  and  &n  anproyen  quemloaa  Btatement  reflecting  on  the 
temper  of  an  officer  in  camp.  On  arrival  at  Nasirabttd,  the  head- 
quarters of  Persian  Sistfin,  the  opposition  was  strengthened  and,  as 
it  were,  organised  by  the  accession  of  the  Amir  of  K&'n.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  expect  actual  assistance  from  a  man  whose  acts 
were  to  become  the  subject  of  inTestigation  by  an  alien  Power  :  but 
the  British  Commissioner  had  not  contemplated  the  very  severe  trial 
of  patience  to  which  he  became  subjected  by  this  ruler's  virtual  dis- 
regard  of  the  orders  and  assumed  wishes  of  bis  Sovereign.  Whether 
the  matter  be  considered  in  a  public  or  personal  sense,  the  local 
authorities  laid  themselves  open  to  serious  blame.  They  failed  in 
honourable  dealing  towards  the  British  Mission,  as  towards  the 
A%h&ns,  whom  they  had  practically  invited :  the  letter  of  diplomatic 
agreement  acknowledged  by  the  Shah  and  his  Ministers  was  virtually 
considered  waste  paper:  attention  was  not  even  dnly  given  to  the 
conventional  letter  of  courtesy  which  in  Persia  is  an  official  study  of 
no  secondary  character. 

The  t«D  days'  halt  at  Nasirab&d,  to  allow  time  for  the  arrival  in  the 
province  of  Mi^or-Oenerat  Pollock  and  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner,  was 
productive  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment.  If  there  was  no  open 
insolt,  there  was  no  want  of  inclination  to  offend.  The  withholding 
of  asked-for  evidence,  the  veto  to  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants, 
the  hollow  and  superficial  character  of  every  attention  paid  to  the 
wants  and  comfort  of  the  English  officers;  in  any  of  these  things 
might  have  been  found  sufficient  cause  for  disruption  of  relations, 
had  not  procedure  been  fettered  by  circumstances  over  which  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid  had  no  control.  As  much  of  the  daily  occurrences 
of  this  period  are  recorded  in  the  later  pages  of  the  present  volume, 
the  reader  will  he  spared  the  infliction  of  wholesale  repetition;  but 
a  brief  detail  of  the  actual  business  of  the  Sist&n  Mission  from  the 
date  of  leaving  Nasirab^  till  the  final  breaking  np  of  their  camp 
in  SistSn  may  be  here  appropriate. 

On  the  15th  February,  the  camp,  reduced  to  bell  tents  and  the  lightest 
of  light  marching  order,  and  accompanied  by  the  Persian  Commissioner 
in  like  nnconspicuous  array,  moved  out  of  the  walled  arcana  in  which  it 
had  been  too  long  confined,  with  the  professed  intention  of  visiting  and 
mopping  out  places  in  actual  possession  of  Persia.  Ma'sum  Khfin  had, 
however,  been  informed  that  although  such  proceeding  migU  effectually 
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forestall  the  necessity  of  further  inspection,  General  Goldsmid  conld 
not  promise  that  the  Afgh^  ComnuBsioner  would  be  satisfied  with 
their  joint  hthonrs  in  this  respect^.  It  w&s  agreed  that  the  flag 
difficulty  shonld  remain  in  abeyance  daring  the  tour;  and  that  an 
they  were  to  move  in  a  quasi  non-official  way,  without  large  tents  or 
heavy  baggage  of  any  kind,  the  flag-etaff  ehonld  be  relinquished  and 
even  the  practice  of  nsing  led  horses  discontinued.  The  first  day's 
march  was  to  the  lai^  village  of  Deshtakj  outside  the  walls  of  which 
tiie  General  encamped,  receiving  a  deputation  headed  by  the  Mayor, 
who  delivered  himself  of  a  set  speech  expressive  of  loyalty  to  the  Shah. 
On  the  following  day  they  made  a  short  march  to  Burj-i-Alam  Ehsn, 
crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  main  canal  daring  the  afternoon. 
The  'Bfiij'  or  tower  was  held  by  a  Baluch  chief,  Sher  Dil  Khan, 
whose  son  came  out  to  see  the  Btrangera,  He  was  a  lad  of  about 
19  or  30,  and  of  prepossessing  appearance;  and  had  only  recently 
returned  from  Tehifin.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  these  chiefs  are 
taken  in  boyhood  or  early  manhood  to  the  latter  capital,  and  trained 
there,  returning,  in  semi-Fersian  gnise  and  with  Persian  habits  of 
thought,  to  their  own  country  only  when  their  presence  at  home  is 
held  safe  and  politic.  In  the  present  instance  the  schooling  did  not 
seem  to  have  destroyed  an  open  ingenuous  disposition,  or  brought 
about  the  purely  artificial  address  so  prevalent  in  Persia  and  neces- 
sarily part  of  the  education  of  Persian  youth. 

From  the  next  day's  encampment  at  KalaVi-IDost  Muhammad 
Khan,  the  two  Commissioners  and  suite  made  an  excursion  to  Kimak, 
a  flourishing  and  wall-enclosed  village  on  the  main  canal.  The  in- 
habitants had  a  rough  and  uncivilised  exterior.  No  eooner  had  the 
visitors  crossed  the  water  and  entered  the  precincts  of  the  place,  thui 
the  gates  were  closed  violently  upon  the  crowds  struggling  for  ad- 
mittance. But  there  was  a  numerous  population  within,  bewildered 
and  not  over-respectful ;  and  every  act  of  the  stranger  was  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  man,  woman  and  child.     The  return 

'  The  tana  of  sooepUnce  of  British  Arbitration  by  tbe  Shah  of  Peniji  were  thna 
expreMod  in  tha  late  Mr.  AIuod'b  tdegfwn  to  the  Viceroy  ditted  93rd  Ontaber,  JS71  : 
'  When  ths  BritUh,  Peiriaii,  tuid  A%bin  CommlBBionen  ue  all  HHimblsd  togethar  In 
8i(Un,  the  Pendan  uul  the  *^*"  Conuninionen  reapectirelj  will  lt»te  uid  lubetandata 
their  dkimi.  If  loot  enquiry  be  neoeneaij,  tbe  CommiBaloDen  will  proceed  to  any  point 
tar  thkt  porpoae,  and  make  a  maip  of  any  diitricte  without  let  or  hindraooe.  When  the 
Britiifa  ComnuHiDner  ooniidera  that  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  done  on  tbe  ipot,  the 
CommiMionerB  will  Uien  retom  to  Tehrio,'  tut.  Ac. 
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to  the  gates  was  better  organised  than  the  entrance ;  and  a  kind  of 
narrow  rampart  or  banquette  near  the  apper  wail  became  available  for 
those  who  preferred  quiet  to  crowds.  The  Persian  Commissioner, 
when  clear  of  the  town,  examined  a  rongb>looking  fellow  who  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  fitting  referee  on  the  condition  and 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pnt  a  few  pertinent  qnestiona  clearly 
intended  for  the  hearing  of  his  English  colleague,  with  whom  he  had 
held  some  prerioos  discossioD  on  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing 
SUnni  from  Shia'h.  'Are  you  all  Mnsalmfius?'  may  bave  been  his 
way  of  ascertaioing  whether  the  townspeople  were  of  hia  own  (the 
Shia'h)  way  of  thinking ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
point  at  issue.  At  all  events,  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  '  Do 
yoQ  intermarry?'  was,  perhaps,  equally  ambiguous;  for  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  nnderstand  (rom  the  responsive  statement  that  '  they  did 
intermarry,'  whether  the  application  was  to  Persians  and  Baltichis  or 
to  Sannis  and  Sbialis.  There  was  a  cool  impudence  in  the  way  of 
giving  these  answers  which  might  either  have  been  assumed  for  the 
occasion,  or  provoked  by  the  not  very  pleasant  or  conciliatory  tone 
of  the  questioDer. 

From  Kalali-i-Dost  Mnhammad  Khan  the  eamp  moved  to  KiOtak  on 
the  Helmand.  Here  it  is  that  the  Amir  holds  possession  of  his  great 
'  band^  or  dam  across  the  river,  whereby  the  main  body  of  the  water 
is  tnmed  to  the  westward,  through  a  canal  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  been  considered  by  modern  travellers  the  Helmand  itself. 
It  might  indeed  be  appropriately  termed  the  '  artificial  Helmand.* 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  I>avid  Bower  made  a  minute  and  careful 
examination  of  this  work,  the  result  of  which  was  communicated  to 
the  Q-ovemment  of  India*.  On  tite  19th  February  a  long  and  tedious 
march,  at  one  time  over  high  stony  ground,  at  another  over  low  sandy 
soil,  and  agun  amid  dwarf  jangle,  hillocks  and  mud  ruins,  brought 
the  Commissioners  to  Dak-i-Debla,  a  crumbling  wateh-tower,  twenty- 
eight  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Helmand,  The  next  day  they 
encamped  twelve  miles  further,  at  Eamil  Bandar,  a  village  and  fort 
held  by  Sard&r  KamJil  Ehfb,  Sanjarfioi,  a  Baluch  chief  in  Persian 
pay.  The  British  officers  arriving  first,  they  were  met  and  escorted 
to  their  ground  by  a  respecteble  Utikbdlj  the  Sardir's  tent  was  placed 

>  Pu.  14  of  Sir  F.  Ooldunid'B  Letter  to  the  Foreign  Seorsbu?,  Cftlciitt*,  No.  17,  of 
the  nth  of  March,  187*,  the  poiport  of  which  will  be  found  in  ftiller  detail  kt  pKges 
aSi,  )8i  of  Major  Euan  SmiUt'e  narratiTe  in  tbii  voIubm. 
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at  their  disposal  for  breakfast  j  and  they  were  otherwiee  civilly  treated 
by  the  local  ma^ateB.  On  the  following  day  they  crossed  the  river 
to  tlie  right  bank  and  pitched  at  the  fort  and  village  of  Chah&r  Bllr- 
-  jak,  belonging  to  Sard&r  Kamal  Eh&n's  brother,  Im^m  Khan.  Here  it 
was  that  Mirza  Ma'elSm  Kh^n  began  to  be  troublesome  in  earnest. 

He  had  proposed  that  Sir  Frederic  GToldeinid  should  visit,  with  him, 
all  places  possessed  by  Persia  in  Siet&n ;  and  this  arrangement  had 
been  accepted  as  flie  safest  and  least  objectionable  mode  of  utilising 
time  antil  the  full  Commisstoa  could  meet.  To  have  visited  claimed 
places  as  well  as  those  in  actual  possession  might  naturally  have 
caused  complications :  and  to  have  demurred,  before  starting,  to  the 
Persian  interpretation  of  'possession'  in  certain  cases,  might  have 
been  tantamount  to  cancelling  the  tour  proposed.  But  when,  at  the 
Amir's  Band,  the  Helmand  had  been  fairly  reached,  and  subsequent 
pr<^frese  would  be  vp  the  hank  of  the  river  in  a  direction  where  pos- 
eession  was,  to  General  Goldsmid's  mind,  of  a  &r  more  dubious 
character  than  in  Central  Sistan,  it  became  a  question  to  what  extent 
Ma'sum  Kh&n  would  use  the  &ct  of  association  with  the  future 
Arbitrator  for  purposes  of  his  own.  Captain  Smith  was,  therefore,  sent 
to  the  Persian  Commissioner  at  Kuhak,  to  represent  that  the  General's 
consent  to  accompany  him  southward  of  that  fort  must  not  be  held  to 
imply  any  acknowledgment  which  could  have  bearing  on  the  coming 
arbitration.  For  certain  reasons  it  was  judged  necessary  to  repeat  the 
purport  of  this  communication  in  writing,  two  days  later  at  Kam&l 
Bandar ;  bat  the  \etter  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  referred  at  the 
same  time  to  the  happy  circumstance  that  in  continuing  the  journey 
up  the  Helmand  the  writer  would  be  enabled  to  fall  in  with  General 
Pollock  and  the  Afghans,  whose  advent  in  that  quarter  was  daily 
espccted.  Further  correspondence  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  so  * 
far  unsatisfactory,  that  Mirza  Ma'etim  Kb&n  on  reaching  Chahir 
Burjak  expressed  officially  his  determination  to  return  to  ^asirabtid, 
there  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner  I  General 
Goldsmid  remonstrated ;  but  in  vain '.     It  was  evident  that  the  tour 

'  Ho  ncedveil  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  procsedlngi  of  ths  two  oampH  were  not  Id 
■eeorcUnoe  with  the  agreomsnt  di>wn  np  between  the  Britieh  and  Panuui  Qareminents. 
Had  tlie  !Mti«h  CommiBdoaer,  it  wm  urged,  after  cerU^ng  preeent  Fenian  pcweatione, 
preomttd  fiUun  dUaunim  Ihareon  by  tJie  Afgh&a  C^minu*u>n«r,  (Ae  amrngtmaU  mndi 
law  fiMn  an  cxMlleRt  one.  But  on  leanuog  that  the  joint  piogreea  np  the  Helmand 
would  not  neoeaaarily  admit  Pernan  powesdon  in  th«t  quarter,  Ha'edm  Khin  bad  quite 
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in  Sist&D  had  not  beeD  to  certify  ttuit  aucb  and  such  places  were 
Persian  by  right  of  poaatmion ;  but  to  ratify  their  concession  to  Penia 
by  virtue  of  paecing  through  them  with  a  Persian  escort.  Inde- 
pendent witiMMes  were  to  be  kept  oat  of  sight :  and  the  admission  of 
the  Shah's  sovereignty  by  certain  subsidised  and  otherwise  interested 
chieb  was  to  be  accepted  without  reserve  in  proof  of  the  validity  of 
Peraian  pretensions.  Failing  this,  the  object  of  joint  progress  was 
nullified.  It  were  better  to  strike  tents  and  return  to  head-quarters. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  taken  by  Ma'sfim  Kh£n ;  and  in  this 
spirit  it  can  well  be  understood  that  he  neither  cared  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Afgh&ns  nor  to  facilitate  the  work  of  investigation 
entered  upon  by  Sir  Frederic  (Joldsmid. 

Consequently  the  two  camps,  which  had  lefl  Nasirabfld  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the  first 
reception  of  the  Mission  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  British 
officers  at  the  Amir's  Sistfin  stronghold,  separated  after  an  eight  days' 
experience  of  joint  survey  and  inspection.  The  Persian  Commissioner, 
agreeably  to  his  expressed  resolution,  made  his  first  return  march  on 
the  33rd  February ;  and  General  Qoldsmid  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  the  rest  of  the  tour.  The  latter  officer  felt  that  so  long 
as  the  local  authorities  evinced  no  opposition,  so  long  could  he  con- 
tinue to  inspect  and  map  out  the  undoubted  possessioas  of  Persia,  or 
such  places  as  Persians  were  strong  enough  to  hold  in  subjection ;  and 
in  BO  doing  he  need  not  conm[iit  himself  to  any  arbitral  opinion,  or 
viohite  in  any  way  the  principles  of  arbitration.  Under  these  im- 
pressions, he  still  contemplated  the  advantages  of  ao  onward  march  to 
Budbar,  a  point  about  forty  miles  further  up  the  Helmand.  But 
mature  consideratioD  resulted  in  a  change  of  procedure;  and  he  finally 
determined  that  no  independent  action  on  his  part  should  give  his  way- 
ward colleague  any  handle  whereby  be  could  break  off  or  paralyse  the 
business  of  the  Commission.  Moreover  it  was  authoritatively  affirmed 
that  no  provisions  or  fodder  were  procurable  to  suffice  the  camp  for 
a  three  days'  journey ;  and  however  false  and  groundless  may  have 
been  the  statement,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  provoked 
further  antagonism  from  the  authorities  by  measures  involving  open  or 
secret  interference  with  the  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  on 
Mirza  Ma'sum  Khfin's  departure,  to  halt  only  for  one  more  day  at 

ch>iig«d  hia  opmion.  He  would  ratuni  to  Namnb^  on  the  (acceeding  day,  Mid  await 
hia  new  coUeaguo's  airival. 
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Cbab&r  Buijak,  and  that  Captain  Lovett  should  make  the  most  of  the 
time  thaa  placed  at  his  disposal  in  determioing  the  course  of  the  river 
towards  Rudbar,  and,  if  possible,  the  position  of  Budbar  itself'. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  arranged  and  carried  into  effect) 
and  gnided  by  no  trustworthy  acooonte  of  the  movements  of  the 
Afgh&n  Mission,  General  Ooldsmid's  party  retraced  their  steps  by  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  that  which  they  had  chosen  on  the 
upward  move.  Their  first  march  was  to  Kala'b-i-Fath,  the  '  Fort  of 
Victory,'  a  collection  of  extensive  ruins  said  to  mark  a  former  city  of 
the  K&iy&nis ;  but  evidently  of  no  great  antiquity.  The  story  is  that 
the  K&iy&nis  abandoned  this  bank  of  the  Helmand  after  offering 
resistance  to  N£dir  Shah,  and  Bed  to  the  Enh-i-Kbwl^ah  in  the  west : 
and  as  Fath  Ali  KiUy£ni  was  one  of  the  conqueror's  chief  opponents  it 
id  not  improbable  tliat  the  '  Kala'h,'  or  fort,  owed  its  name  to  this 
prince.  The  local  garrison  was  reported  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
men,  from  50  to  100,  the  lower  being  the  more  probable  figure :  and 
there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  any  armed  occupation  at  all  to  have 
been  effected  at  a  veiy  recent  date. 

On  Febnury  25th,  after  riding  some  twenty  miles  over  a  generally 
barren  tmct,  but  covered  with  ruins  as  of  large  towns  or  villages,  tents 
were  again  pitched  at  the  Amir's  '  Baud.'  This  time,  however,  the 
encampment  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  close  to  the  mud  tower  constructed  for  the  soldiers  who  guard  the 
dam  &om  pil&rers  of  wood  or  more  formidable  enemies.  Contra- 
dictory reports  had  been  received  on  (General  Pollock's  progress :  and 
one  account  represented  that  he  had  arrived  at  Chakhans^,  and  would 
enter  Sistin  by  the  upper  route,  avoiding  the  Helmand.  From  the 
Amir's  Band  the  bank  of  the  river  was  followed  to  Agha  J&n.  The 
crossing  to  the  left  bank  ^as  effected  at  about  200  yards  below  the 
starting-point,  where  the  water  was  up  to  the  horses'  girths  as  at 

■  Dr.  Bellew,  in  hu  Internting  volnms  d«algn»t«d  Fnm  ike  Indv*  to  tht  TigrU 
^rittner,  1874),  hu  described  the  country  between  RAdbor  mud  Ch&h&r  Bu^ak,  uid  bo 
■Df^lied  anj  deSdenc;  of  imfbnnstion  on  these  potnta  notioekble  In  the  snrvey  m&de  by 
the  officer!  of  G^eial  OoIdsmld'B  Minion.  Within  a  week  of  the  depMtnre  of  the  latter, 
in  bet,  Ukjor^enerml  Pollock,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  the  Alghin  CommiBsioner  had  Birived 
to  tbe  Immediate  vidnit;  of  Chah&r  Burjalc,  having  left  Rudbir  on  the  1 7th  Febru*!?. 
They  had  marched  18  milea  due  nest  along  the  course  of  the  river  to  Kala'h  Jin  Beg, 
jining  the  bed  of 'a  great  oaoal  called  Joi  Gdreluwp ;'  and  a  second  march  of  14 
mile*  weit  by  north  bad  bi«ught  them  (0  a  landy  apot  in  tbe  wide  chanael  of  the 
Helmand,  directly  opposite  CbiJiiir  Borjak. 
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Eamil  Bandar,  but  in  a  narrower  channel.  A  second  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  followed  at  Agba  Jin,  to  admit  of  an  inspection  of  the  fort  of 
Nad  Ali  held  for  the  Persians  on  the  right  bank,  by  a  eon  of  Sard&r 
Sharif  Khan  Nharni'.  The  remainder  of  February  was  passed  in 
visiting  places  of  local  repnte  sufficiently  close  together  to  be  reached 
by  a  succession  of  short  easy  marches ;  but  the  inhabitants,  high  and 
low,  showed  little  disposition  to  cultivate  the  friendship  or  to  forward 
the  objects  of  the  British  officers ;  and  the  minor  wearers  of  '  brief 
authority'  were  positively  inimical.  On  March  ist  the  want  of  courtesy 
shown  at  the  town  of  Jat&lab^  was  so  marked  that  tents  were  struck 
and  a  move  made  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Burj-i-Afgh&n.  The 
next  morning  the  ground  of  encampment  was  chosen  at  Banj&r,  about 
five  miles  distant  from  Nasirab^ ;  and  here  were  spent  the  last  days 
of  the  Mission  in  Sist&n. 

On  the  6th  March  the  light-marching  order  of  the  camp  was 
changed,  and  attention  again  given  to  strict  official  requirements, 
preparatory  to  commencing  business  on  the  appearance  of  the  Afghan 
Commissioner,  whose  coming  was  imminent.  The  flag-staff  was  reared, 
as  it  had  been  cnetomaty  to  rear  it  before  the  discussion  raised  at 
Scktjha,  and  the  colours  were  once  more  conspicuonely  exhibited,  in 
token  of  the  presence  of  the  arbitrating  power.  When  this  state  of 
things  was  inaugurated,  and  the  British  Commissioner  passed  over  to 
the  larger  tents,  Captain  Lovett,  Mr.  Thomas,  Quartennaster-Sergeant 
Bower,  and  Mr.  Biosario  were  present  with  him  in  camp.  Captain 
Smith  had  been  detached  on  duty  to  Nasirab^d,  whence  he  was  to 
ride  out  in  quest  of  General  Pollock  and  his  companions ;  but  this 
officer  had  before  arranged  in  personal  communication  with  the 
Persian  Commissioner  that  there  was  to  be  no  longer  any  difficulty 
started  on  the  use  of  the  Sag,  and  Ma'stim  Kh&n  had  been  informed 
in  writing  that  its  resumption  would  be  carried  into  effect.  General 
Goldsmid  had  not  been  long,  however,  in  his  new  quarters,  when  a 

'  NU  Ali  ii  the  loctlit;  of  MDia  mSi-j  rttnukable  rulu,  whtoh  bear  evidence  of  greiit 
uUquity.  The  DomtianuiAi,  or  moimda,  are  inggeatiTe  of  hidden  treuarea  for  Qie 
exokTitois,  and  the  i>ct<goii»I  tower  U  almogt  iadioatiTe  of  ft  bjgone  too]  Hlndaiim. 
Between  these  prominent  pranti  Ii  a  vut  extent  of  groond,  from  which  crop  out  aoUd 
briok  foondfttioni  of  former  tBDementa,  or  on  which  exe  >tnwed  detMched  baked  bricks  of 
l«Ige  nxe  tmd  bi«k«n  specuneni  of  painted  tiles  and  earthenware  of  put  genenttiona. 
"Ean,  if  anywhere  in  Slttin,  are  vinble  traces  of  age  and  substantial  struotore,  which 
nta;  belong,  as  tradition  affirms,  to  the  period  of  Darias  or  other  monarchs  of  the  Honso 
of  Kil,  or  the  ShiwastUn  of  Uent  Leech. 
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letter  reached  him  from  the  '  Y&war'  affected  to  his  eerrice  by  the 
local  aathorities,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sfiiyids,  Mullahs  and  other 
inhabitaate  of  Baojfir  sought  an  explanation  of  the,  to  them,  novel 
display  I  Signs  of  commotion,  real  or  asBumed,  were  moreover 
reported  &om  the  town  \>j  a  trustworthy  native  attendant,  l^e 
replj  was  natorally  hrief;  but  it  more  or  less  closed  the  door  to 
further  paper  controversy.  Nor  did  the  outer  excitement,  if  it  existed, 
show  itself  in  any  definite  ehape,  or  by  any  overt  act. 

On  the  8th  March  the  camp  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
General  FoUock,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  the  Afghan  Commissioner,  Sttiyid 
Nflr  Muhammad.  The  force  of  circumstanceB  had  prevented  a  jnnc- 
tioD  at  an  earlier  date  or  elsewhere.  More  than  once,  and  long  before  ' 
the  coming  of  this  particular  Mission,  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  had 
expressed  his  hope,  in  writing  as  by  word  of  mouth,  that  all  necessary 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  its  fitting  reception.  But  by  one 
chief  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmand  they  were  refused  supplies,  and 
at  a  village  within  twenty  miles  of  Nasirabid  (where  the  Amir  and 
Persian  Conmaissioner  were  both  residing)  the  same  treatment  was 
repeated.  It  can  be  understood  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
A%h&Q  S&iyid  declined  to  make  the  first  ceremonious  call  on  the 
Amir  of  Ktun  and  Persian  Commissioner ;  and  although  Geueral 
Goldsmid  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  conciliation,  and  might  have  rejoiced 
had  a  less  determined  attitude  been  approved,  the  delegate's  statement 
that  a  different  course  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  position 
was  intelligible,  and  could  not  be  disregarded.  General  FoUock  and 
S&iyid  Nui  Muhammad  Shah  pitched  their  tents  for  a  reasonable 
time  outside  the  walls  of  Nasirabad,  and  received  and  returned  the 
usual  ceremonious  enquiries  about  health ;  but  there  the  courtesies 
ended.  No  visits  were  paid,  nor  were  the  official  interconmiunications 
more  frequent  or  felicitous  than  the  exchanges  of  social  compliment. 

Negative  hostility  was  followed  by  complaint  and  indications  of 
mischief.  The  presence  of  certain  chiefs  in  the  Afgh&n  camp  was 
considered  offensive  to  Persia.  Something  like  a  threat  of  collision 
was  expressed  in  writing  and  outward  action  by  Ma'sum  Ehin  and 
his  associates.  Nor  was  recrimination  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
Afgh&ns  and  those  whom  they  had  identified  with  their  cause.  The 
Amir  of  K&in  was  charged  with  inveigling  a  follower  of  the  Juwain 
chief  into  his  power,  and  hints  of  darker  dealing  were  freely  given. 
In  fine,  scarcely  two  days  had  passed  since  the  junction  of  the  two 
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MisBioiiB  when  Sir  Frederic  Goldaniid,  acting  apon  the  refusal  of  the 
Persian  ConimiBeioner  to  meet  his  AfghfLu  colleague  anywhere  but  at 
Nasirab&d,  a  locality  of  all  others  most  fatal  to  fair  hearing  and  dis- 
coseionj  decided  upon  quitting  the  province  and  adjourning  all  forther 
procedure  on  the  busiaesB  of  his  mission  until  return  to  Tehr&n. 

The  duties  of  the  Arbitrator  were  to  hear  each  side  of  a  disputed 
question,  and  judge  upon  pleadings  laid  before  him.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  seek  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the 
general  story  by  the  opportunities  at  his  disposal :  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  strive  to  conciliate  the  litigants,  and  allay  as  much  aa 
possible  an  irritatioa  which,  among  Orientals,  is  far  more  likely  to 
impede  than  assist  justice :  but  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
his  office  to  have  exercised  an  out-of-Court  interference  tending  to 
demonstrate  that  the  arbitrator  was  more  desirous  of  arbitrating  than 
plaintiff  or  defendant  to  entrust  a  case  for  arbitration.  And  when 
aatagonism  began  to  show  itself  in  outward  action,  between  the 
followers  of  two  distinct  forms  of  faith  at  the  dawn  of  a  month 
(Moharram)  8q)ecially  celebrated  by  both,  a  hesitating  course  might 
have  produced  bad  results. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  story :  during  the  full  month  of  February, 
and  for  several  days  in  March,  the  Mission  remained  in  Sist&n ;  in 
the  first  instance  within  the  walls  of  Nasirab&l,  the  Persian  head- 
quarters ;  afterwards  on  a  tour  of  general  survey  and  enquiry ;  and, 
lastly,  in  camp  at  Banj&r,  a  considerable  village  within  five  miles  of 
NaeirabiU.  On  the  nth  March,  tents  were  struck  and  advanced 
a  short  stage  towards  the  Afgb&n  district  of  L&ih  Juwain :  on  the 
15th,  the  camp  was  pitched  below  the  hill  fort  of  I4sh,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Farah  river.  The  northern  frontier  of  Sistitn 
had  then  been  crossed ;  and  the  British  delegates  were  on  their  way 
to  Tehr&n,  to  endeavour  by  all  available  means  to  attain  such  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Perso-Afgh&n  boundary  dispute  as,  if  not  in  the  letter, 
would  at  least  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  instructioDs  communicated  to 
the  Arbitrator.  It  may  appear  strange  that  although  General  Pol- 
lock's party  did  not  join  the  Mission  camp  until  the  8th  March,  all 
were  moving  together,  three  days  later,  towards  the  Persian  capital. 
But  so  it  was.  The  measure  was  a  well-considered  one ;  rather  the 
result  of  a  coDtinuous  experience  than  of  a  hastily  formed  conclusion ; 
inevitable  to  the  preservation  of  the  digni^  of  the  British  officers; 
perhaps  of  peace  in  the  respective  camps;  indispensable  for  carrying 
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into  effect  in  any  eliape  the  objects  of  the  so-caUed  joint  CommiBBion. 
The  cause  of  this  hafrty  termination  of  the  proposed  enquiry,  so  soon 
Ks  the  TepreseDtatives  of  the  litigating  powers  had  met  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Arbitrator,  most  be  looked  for  in  the  action  of  the  Feraiaa 
Commissioner,  who,  foiling  to  secure  a  procedure  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  or  confidential  inatmctions,  nsed  every  effort  to  defeat 
the  um  of  the  British  Mission,  and  inhibit  the  production  of  all 
tnistwortliy  local  evidence. 

Before  leaving  SistAn,  Sir  Frederic  Qoldamid  reported  to  the 
Government  of  India  the  difiScolties  be  had  had  to  encounter  there, 
and  tJie  causes  which  had  led  him  to  preeipitate  his  departure,  on 
being  joined  by  Major-Qeneral  Pollock  and  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner. 
As  he  himself  sabseqaently  represented,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
presence  of  the  last-named  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  completion 
of  a  case,  under  the  Agreement  signed  in  the  previous  year  at  Tehran*, 
he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  made  the  behaviour  of  the  Persian 
anthoritiee  a  reason  for  still  earlier  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of 
litigation.  He  had  been  detained  for  ten  days  on  worthless  pleas  and 
pretexts  in  a  walled  military  cantonment ;  had  been  left  by  his  Per- 
sian colleague  in  the  course  of  a  supposed  friendly  tour,  because  he 
declined  to  admit  the  Persian  view  of  the  uti  postidetii  principle  in  its 
local  application,  and  so  to  forestall  a  material  part  of  hie  arbitral 
opinion,  then  necessarily  in  embryo;  had  been  annoyed  by  strained 
notions  of  Miqueite,  by  unfounded  objections  to  the  display  of  the 
Mission  flag,  by  petty  complaints  against  one  or  other  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Staff,  by  etpiotuye  and  retention  of  important  or  honest 
evidence,  by  obstacles  in  procuring  carriage,  cattle,  money— in  short 
by  constantly  recurring  proof  that  a  jealous  and  antagonistic  agency 
was  actively  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  l^timato  progress  of  the 
arbitration.  And  whatever  forbearing  power  the  arbitrating  officer 
might  still  have  possessed,  he  felt  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  patience 
had  been  exercised  to  make  a  close  of  proceedings  the  only  fitting  course 
to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances.  Major-Qeneral  Pollock,  on  Ms 
port,  was  well  convinced  that  no  good  was  to  be  gained  by  delay;  and 
the  treatment  that  he  himself  and  the  Afghan  Commissioner  had 
experienced  was  but  a  new  incentive  to  speedy  departure'. 

'  See  the  Shait'B  nntognpb  qaoted  in  note,  anti  page  xxxi. 

'  UaJM-OenenJ  Ooldgmid  addrewed  the  SecreUrj  of  State  for  Indtit  to  thii  gffeot  on 
tlw  sift  October,  187a.    The  Gorenuaent  of  India,  in  >  def^toh  of  Ilia  iStti  November 
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Passing  through  LlUh  JuwaiD,  Kim  and  Mash-had,  the  British 
camp  reached  TehhUi,  by  the  Khoras&n  high  road  so  well  known  to 
readers  of  Persian  travel,  early  in  Jane,  after  a  journey  of  nearly  three 
months.  The  passage  through  the  Kiin  dietncts,  or  E&i'D&t,  had  a 
geographical  as  well  as  political  interest ;  and  the  visit  to  K&m,  the 
ancient  capital — found  some  60  miles  north,  instead  of  a  like  distance 
south  of  Bigand  •,  the  modem  capital — was  of  itself  an  important 
novelty.  There  was  little  to  complain  of  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Mission  on  its  march  north  and  west  Irom  Sist&n.  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Governor  of  Khuras&n  was  especially  friendly  and 
courteous ;  and  other  functionaries  of  less  note  might  be  named  who 
did  the  English  officers  more  than  oonventional  honour.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  Tebr&n  need  not  be  here  closely  ecrutiaised,  having  been 
the  subject  of  ordinary  diplomatic  report.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  culminated  in  the  delivery  of  the  Arbitral  award ;  in  appeal  on 
the  part  of  both  litigants  to  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  A£Fairs;  and  in  a  confirmation  of  the  award  on 
appeal.  Readers  who  desire  to  look  closer  into  the  case,  and  become 
acquainted  with  its  full  merits,  will  find  the  Arbitrator's  statement 
and  summary  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume ;  but  the  voluminoae 
correspondence  supplying  the  details,  in  this  as  well  as  the  Ferso-£al&t 
question,  could  only  become  legitimately  public  in  a  Blue-book. 


It  yet  remains  to  he  considered  whether  the  results  of  the  two 
Boundary  Commissions  have  been  commensurate  with  the  outlay 
which  they  have  occasioned,  and — far  more  important  still — with  the 
political  expectations  raised  r^arding  them?  Although  the  two 
proceedings  are  distinct,  and  have  been  treated  politically,  as  they 
are  geographic^ly  apart  one  from  the  otlier,  no  reasonable  man  can 
doubt  that  they  are  really  phases  of  one  great  question — the  peace  and 
protection  of  our  Indian  frontier.  If  not  so  regarded  by  statesmen, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  in  what  light  to  place  them.  In  no  case  ehotild 
they  be  misunderstood,  or  confused  by  ignorance  of  detail — a  contin- 
gency almost  unavoidable  where  public  interest  is  wanting  to  support 
vitality.     Nor  is  this  interpretation  the  expression  of  any  narrow, 

Iblloiriiig,  weM  plauad  to  oonddsr  their  thank*  dae  to  thU  ofGoei '  for  the  tact  and  good 
.  dupla7ed  throagh  thMe  nc^tutdoni  nndei  ciicimutuioH  of  no  ordiiuiy 


ir  beat  m^w  befiwe  1B71. 
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selfish  policy — the  advocacy  of  any  measures  by  which  England  will 
benefit,  regardless  of  independent  neigbbouring  states.  Far  from  it. 
In  defining  a  frontier  beyond  our  own  Indian  frontier,  we  better  and 
strengthen  ourselves  only  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  our  neigh- 
bours. If  we  do  not  create  friendly  and  prosperous  states  between  our 
proper  border  and  the  further  line,  it  should  be  onr  misfortune  but  not 
our  fault.  We  should  strive  by  all  fair  means  and  procesBes  to  achieve 
this  end ;  we  should  meddle  as  little  as  possible  with  onr  neighbours' 
domestic  aSairs,  but  where  interference  it  exercised  on  onr  part  it 
should  be  respected ;  and  whatever  anarchy  or  revolution  may  prevail 
in  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistfin,  Persia  should  understand  that  she  is 
pledged  to  us  to  take  no  advantage  of  either  conditioo  for  purposes  of 
territorial  encroachment  to  the  Eastward. 

As  to  the  positive,  matter-of-fact  value  of  results,  how  is  thia 
question  to  be  solved  for  Baluchist&n?  According  to  time-hononred 
precedents,  the  Boundary  Commissioner  should  be  the  last  man  to 
decide ;  so  that  in  one  sense  his  reply  must  be  accepted  cum  grano. 
At  the  same  time,  he  pleads  conscientious  discharge  of  duty;  know- 
ledge of  the  work  he  has  had  to  perform  from  a  study  and  practice  of 
many  years ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  acting  under  instructions  in 
putting  forward  his  views.  Let  us  first  examine  the  advantt^ies  or 
necessities  of  a  fixed  territorial  ttatttg  in  Ballichistfin ;  and  then  see 
what  end  has  been  attained  by  the  Perso-Kal£t  Boundary  Commission 
of  1870-71.  The  reader  is  solicited  to  consult  the  map,  if  he  be  not 
au /ait  in  respect  of  all  places  noted,  for  many  of  these  are  com- 
paratively obscure. 

Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  Sipfihi  revolt,  an  event  of 
serious  warning  and  import — whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  its  scope 
and  origin — the  attention  of  the  Indian  Government  was  drawn  to  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  overland  telegraph  to  connect  Basrah  with 
Kar&chi :  a  measure  rendered  urgent  by  the  intention  to  make  the 
former  place  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  Turkish  line  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  lay  a  cable  was  the  obvious 
course  for  avoiding  political  complications :  but  cables  are  expensive, 
and  plain-sailing  diplomacy  does  not  always  anchor  in  the  safest  ports. 
It  was  well  to  know  to  what  extent  a  land  telegraph  was  feasible  in 
the  localities  indicated,  even  if  such  were  needed  for  no  other  purpose 
than  a  mere  ^temative  means  of  communication. 

From  Bandar-Abbas  to  Karachi,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Sultan  of 
VOL.  I.  d 
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Maskat,  the  Khan  of  Kal&t,  all  had  territorial  claims,  of  which  the 
precise  nature  was  rather  suspected  than  anderstood.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  evident  that  if  the  British  authorities  wiithed  to  engage  the  local 
chiefs  to  the  protection  of  posts  and  wires  in  Makrdn,  they  must  more 
or  less  acknowledge  some  special  suzerainty,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  these  chiefs  were  contented  to  reside.  Persia  waa  encroaching 
to  the  east :  Kal^t  was  retreating  from  the  west :  Maskat  was  a 
settler  or  a  farmer  here  and  there  on  the  coast,  in  lands  possessed  or 
claimed  by  either  power.  This  state  of  things  had  been  known  and 
reported  for  some  yean :  but  details  had  been  wanting,  and  reporta 
were  now  prepared  and  transmitted  by  various  officers  with  intent  to 
supply  deficiencies. 

Eventually  (1862-3}  ^  <^l>le  was  laid,  and  commnnicatnon  opened 
between  the  porta  mentioned.  A  Und  line  of  telegraph  was  also  oon- 
fltructed  to  Gwfidar,  and  prolonged  at  a  latter  date  (1869-70)  to  Jfisk. 
But  the  political  difficulty  atiil  remained.  It  had  been  explained  and 
made  intelligible ;  but  it  could  only  be  removed  by  diplomatic  action. 
The  following  exposition  of  the  abstract  right  of  Persia  to  BaluchisUin 
in  1863  ^  is  extracted  from  a  report,  of  the  present  writer,  employed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  negotiate  the  passage  of  the  telegraph  from 
Karachi  for  some  400  miles  beyond  the  Indian  border :  afterwards  to 
ascertain  the  territorial  ilaiua  west  of  Gw&dar,  and  arrange  for  ex- 
tension of  the  line ;  more  recently  to  define  a  permanent  political 
boundary.  The  third  of  these  duties  was  the  result  of  the  two  former  : 
and  ite  accomplishment,  it  ia  believed,  could  not  but  be  desired  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  progress : — 

'  As  to  her  right,  I  know  of  none  but  of  the  strong  over  the  weak ; 
oiihei preitige  of  a  high-sounding  monarchy  over  the  obscurity  of  a 
small  cbiefdom.  More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  N^ir  Shah  ap- 
pointed N^sir  Kh&n  Btahfii  the  Beylerbey  or  Gtovemor  of  the  whole 

'  IfMily  two  Jttxt  before^  when  isfsniog  to  the  then  actual  PerHO-KalU  frontjer,  lie 
had  reported  : — '  Tha  boondaiy,  «o  far  aa  the  queatioD  has  become  intelligibla  to  me  in  il« 
detail,  is  very  aearly  defined  by  the  tract  of  country  called  the  "  Dasht,"  and  the  river 
known  as  "Dosht  Khanr,"  which  maybe  anid  now  to  mark  the  loath-weaterly  inde- 
pendeet  poflMarioni  of  the  Khan  of  Ealit  in  Kej.'  And  he  tiad  anggeited  that  a  lina 
drawn  from  the  Hortheni  frontiar,  east  of  JUk,  Sib,  Kasarkand  and  such  diatricts  as 
bad  to  all  intents  and  pmpotea  &irly  thrown  off  the  Khan's  authority,  to  the  lo-board 
east  of  Gwidar,  would  not  only  ensare  the  common  and  therefore  nnknown  advantages 
of  a  recognised  frontier,  but  aflbrd  tiiat  aeoari^  to  the  telegrtphio  aoheme  then  ander 
•ooaidenition  which  the  existing  sbjltw  did  not  [vofnife. 
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of  Baluchietio,  indiudve  of  Makr&a,  and  in  suoh  capacity  he  was  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  a  feudatory  of  Persia,  but  it  is  also  more  than 
one  handred  years  ago  that  he  exchanged  the  quati  service  of  the 
Shah  for  that  of  the  Afgh&n  Eiug,  His  allegiance  to  Kandah&r  vaa 
no  less  binding  than  to  Persia.  It  was  the  allegiance  exacted  by  a 
stron^r  arm  than  his  own.  When  the  Afgh&n  monarchy  fell  to 
pieces  the  service  ceased ;  but  Balfichist&n  also  fell  to  pieces,  and  its 
chiefs  set  up  claims  of  independence  for  themselves.  Then  came  the 
opportonity  for  Persia  to  regain  what  she  had  lost.  She  had,  however, 
in  this  case,  no  great  prize  to  recover,  and  conld  allow  her  Governor 
of  KarmiD  or  a  subordinate  at  Bampur  to  proceed  leisurely  in  the 
work  of  oppression,  and  get  forth,  as  occasion  served,  obsolete  claims. 
Of  late  years  she  has,  perhaps,  been  more  than  usually  active  in  this 
re-assertion  of  Makrfui  sovereignty.  The  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Kalit  must  be  specially  favourable  to  her  views.  Anarchy  in  that 
quarter  cannot  but  afford  occasion  for  intrigue,  if  not  for  the  actual 

advance  of  troops If  possession  for  a  period  of  years  must 

necessarily  imply  acknowledgment  by  the  local  rulers,  it  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  helplessness.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  Persian  yoke  is  acceptable  to  the  Sard^  of  Makrfln  west  of 
KaUt.  A  petition  was  presented  to  me  when  at  Gw&lar  in  Febmaiy 
last  year,  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  others  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  at  Kar^hi  before  my  departure  from 
that  place,  praying  generally  for  British  interference  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Gajars '  collecting  the  revenue.  None  of  these  could 
be  noticed  at  the  time,  and  that  addressed  to  myself  was,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  returned  to  the  bearer  unread,  so  soon  as  its  purport  was 
ascertained.  And  yet,  if  we  acknowledge  the  right  of  prior  conquest, 
in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  whether  for  N^r  Shah  on  behalf  of 
Persia,  Ahm&l  Shah  of  Kandah^,  or  N&sir  Kh&n  of  BaMchist^,  it  is 
not  clear  how  exception  can  be  taken  to  any  description  of  past  terri- 
torial aggression  and  encroachment  by  the  same,  or  any  of  the  same 
powers  involving  no  stronger  claim  upon  our  interference  than  direct 
and  open  warfare.  Moreover,  the  results  with  which  we  have  to  do 
are  those  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  we  could  not  legitimately  have 
exercised  interference  at  any  time.     At  the  present  moment  the  case 

*  The  w!j  of  prononnaing  Kajii*  on  the  Hakrin  coMt,  wlieTfl  the  name  of  the  ruling 
TMA  twdly  ii  ignorantlj  Applied  to  the  whole  PeriiMi  race. 
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\a  different.  BJilUt  is  our  close  ally.  Thoug-h  not  bound  by  exiating 
treaty  to  protect  her  frontier  by  force,  we  have  treated  with  her  as  an 
independent  Btate,  to  protect  our  telegraph  up  to  a  certain  point 
within  her  limits,  and  there  is  now  a  legitimate  opening  for  taking 
exception  at  any  unauthorised  aggression  from  without  upon  snon 
boundaiy  line.' 

Persia's  position  in  Saluchist&n  had  been  clearly  of  a  different  kind 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  the  year  1810  not  only  was  the 
Shah's  authority  disavowed  in  Bampur,  which,  it  should  always  he 
borne  in  mind,  if  Makrim  at  alt,  is  the  most  westerly,  that  is,  the 
district  nearest  to  Persia  of  that  province ;  bat  we  are  told  of  the 
existence  of  a  feeling  there  decidedly  hostile  to  Persian  influence.  In 
talking  to  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  Mihrab  Kh£n  spoke  of  the  Persians  in 
terms  of  little  measured  abuse,  wondering  why  the  Faring!  did  not 
exterminate  them.  On  his  side,  the  distinguished  English  traveller, 
then  a  passing  guest  of  this  robber  chief,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  terms  on  which  the  Persians  and  Baluchis  stood  with  each  other, 
and  enquired  from  Mihrab  if  the  intercourse  was  frequent  between 
him  and  the  Government  of  Karm£n  ?  *  Intercourse,'  rejoined  he, 
laoghing,  '  no  I  we  have  had  none  for  these  last  two  years,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  again  renewed.  A  few  months  antorior  to  that  period, 
Shah  Mihrab  Khfin,  Kfim  Kh£n,  and  myself  sent   our  collective 

armies  on  a  ciapao  into  L&rist&n,  and  laid  waste  that  province 

The  consequence  was  that  there  were  no  revenues  forthcoming,  and 
the  Hikim  of  Min&b  was  called  to  Karm&n,  to  be  made  answerable 
for  the  defalcation ;  but  when  he  represented  the  true  statement  of 
the  business  to  the  Shahzfidah,  he  was  released  from  confinement,  and 
two  messengers  were  forthwith  despatched  with  threatentng/nnan«  to 

us We  transmitted  these  letters  to  the  Prince,  setting  him 

and  his  threats  at  defiance.  Such,'  the  narrator  continues,  '  being  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  extreme  west,  it  is  but  natural  to  infer  that  at 
this  period  the  more  easterly  parts  of  BalSchist&n,  as  the  more  remote 
from  the  Shah's  influence,  were  wholly  independent  of  Persia  from 
iSioto  1843'.' 

'  'SMarj  of  BddchisUn,  chapter  lU.  pages  17J-^.  In  1843  or  1844,  a  tavtha  of 
H.  H.  iL^hft  KliiD  MehUti,  who  then  redded  in  Siod,  left  Kwtfchi  tar  Makrim  at  the 
head  of  %  putj  of  honemen.  In  k  few  weeki  Uie;  r«Mhed  GwidAT,  where  they  mada  a 
■hort  halt.  Henoe  It  ia  i^  they  advanced  to  Chihb4r,  which  wai  found  a  convenient 
■pot  for  mnaining  in,  owing  to  th*  nnmbw  of  Khojaa  rsridiug  there,  who  pay  tribute  to 
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Captain  Grant's  jonmal  of  a  rente  tlirough  Western  Maktto  gives 
ftirther  evidence  of  tte  divisions  of  the  coontry,  geographical  and 
political,  about  the  same  period  as  Fottinger.  This  officer,  not  finding  a 
favoarable  state  of  things  at  Gw£dar,  proceeded  a  few  miles  further  ap 
the  coast,  to  disembark  at  Gwatar ;  but  failed  to  observe  at  either  place 
any  sign  whatever  of  the  exercise  of  power  or  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  Persia.  The  present  writer  visited  Gwatar  in  1864,  and  found  it  a 
poor  village  of  aboat  70  mat  bouses  and  250  inhabitants,  situated 
near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  hidden 
to  the  south-west  by  rocky  projections,  separating  it  from  the  sea- 
beach.  Arriving  in  a  fishing-boat  at  about  3  p.m.  on  February  5th, 
he  had  landed,  and  held  some  conversation  with  the  hereditary  heads 
of  the  community.  Three  respectable  old  men,  named  H&jji  Murid, 
Basol,  and  Mithano,  appeared  to  him  ae  patriarchs  -in  this  cluster  of 
hovels.  '  They  received  Uijji  Abdu,  his  guide,  as  an  old  acquaintance ; 
and  his  own  reception  was  as  cordial  and  friendly  as  could  have  been 
expected.  One  of  the  three  brothers  spoke  Persian  and  Hindnst&ni 
fluently,  so  they  had  no  difficulty  in  becoming  mntoally  intelligible. 
He  learnt  that  H^i  MuriU  paid  400  rupees  per  annum  (.^40)  as 
farmer  of  the  Gwatar  revenues ;  but  that  there  was  scarcely  a  banya, 
or  Hindu  dealer,  in  the  town,  nor  a  shop  or  store-house.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  M€ds,  Darzfidae,  and  R&ises.  The  fisheries  might 
be  considered  to  be  the  only  true  source  of  revenue,  and  he  noticed 
some  boats  in  the  mouth  of  the  little  Gwatar  river  below  the  village. 
Some  also  were  Bailing  about  the  bay.  No  wish  was  apparent  to 
conceal  from  him  the  politics  of  the  country.  While  sitting  together 
in  conclave  on  the  mat  outside  their  door,  the  old  men  spoke  to  their 
visitor  with  freedom,  and  heedless  of  the  many  listeners  grouped 

tbe  Agbk.  At  Cbihbir  oommDnicatioik  wm  opened,  uid  aTilemktiadly  kept  up  with  tlie 
inland  town  of  Bampdr.  Sard^Khlln  madefrieDda  and  partLanaof  theBaliiohisia  tli« 
rUanitj,  besidee  getting  »  fooling  for  bis  own  iouDediBta  foUowen,  and  eventnallj  buc> 
ceeded  in  oblMning  poootmion  of  tha  place  from  the  handa  of  the  independent  Balich 
chief.  In  theae  head-quarten  he  applied  Umaelf  to  collect  a  fbtce,  and  maj  have 
aaeoeeded  in  drawing  (ogether  aome  thonaand  men.  On  tbe  report  of  occnpation  of  tbia 
tovn  bj  the  part;  &om  Sind,  made  to  hia  Oo*eniment  by  the  Goranior  of  Eumin,  it  is 
not  Burpriiiag  that  a  rayal  mandate  irai  issued  for  its  inveetment.  It  was  besieged,  and 
in  coune  of  time  reduced.  Sardtti  Kh&D  waa  taken  prisoner,  and  aant  to  Tehran.  From 
thia  period  the  Fenian  hold  of  Bamptlr  has  been  more  or  less  mamtained.  Some  thtee 
or  four  jeara  later  the  employ^l  of  Peisia  moved  atill  further  to  the  eutwnrd,  sucroat^ag 
upon  the  Baliioh  chiefdoma  of  Gaib  and  Kasarkand, 
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aroaod.  They  usared  him  that,  until  that  time,  Dever  within  the 
memory  of  man  had  Persian  claime  been  urged  upon  B£hfi.  They 
had  formerly  paid  tribute  to  Kalit,  but  had  since  been  independent. 

The  Till^  was  both  dirty  and  desolate,  and  stay  there  was  not 
prolonged.  An  hour  or  so  seemed  sufficient  to  collect  all  requisite 
information,  without  giving  rise  to  unneceeaary  Buspioions.  There 
was  an  nnmistakeable  dread  and  dielike  of  the  Gajar  in  the  place,  and 
that  not  ao  much  for  himself,  as  that  be  brought  the  Baluch  marauder 
behind  him.  '  You  pay  400  rupees  as  farmer,'  said  the  stranger  guest 
to  his  host, '  whether  the  Oajar  oome  or  not ;  of  what  consequence, 
then,  is  it  to  whom  it  is  given  by  Muhammad  Ali  ? '  The  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  Muhammad  Ali's  own  legitimate  reveDue, 
but  having  to  give  up  his  right  to  the  Qajars,  he  allowed  his 
Balucfais  to  make  up  his  losses  for  him  by  unlawful  means.  They 
were  victims  to  this  kind  of  robbery. 

The  old  men  accompanied  their  questioner  to  the  beach,  and  sheep 
and  dahi^  were  brought  for  his  acceptance  on  departure.  Prior  to 
leave-taking,  and  while  rambling  alone  about  the  place,  he  had  heard 
a  voice  crying  '  Welcome  to  the  country,'  iu  a  language  which  might 
have  been  idiomatic  Persian  but  that  there  was  something  of  Baluchi 
in  the  substitution  of  khiSt  hatti  for  kh4tk  dmadi.  He  had  turned 
round  to  ascertain  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  observed  at  about 
fifty  yards  off,  an  ill-clad  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  following 
bis  track ;  and  though  she  moved  away,  and  called  no  further  on  his 
looking  towards  her,  the  movement  and  her  very  silence  at  such  a 
time  had  seemed  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  her  former  ciy.  The 
story  of  the  boatmen,  that  H&jji  Mnrild's  family  were  preparing  to 
remove  to  Gwidar,  might  have  been  quite  true :  oppression  might 
well  cause  the  whole  population  to  migrate  thither. 

The  opinions  formed  in  1863  were  strengthened  nther  than 
modified  by  later  consideration,  and  it  became  tolerably  certain — 

1st.  That  the  claims  of  Persia  to  Makrfln  generally  were  based 
upon  somewhat  traditionary  conquests  of  former  years,  more  or  less 
substantiated  by  the  formal  disposal  of  the  province  to  Mohbut  Kh£n 
Brahui,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  that  the  later  rise  of  a  new 
government,  and  enterprise  of  a  new  chief  in  Baluchifitin,  virtually 
dispossessed  Persia  of  her  never  well-defined  Makr£n  territories;  but 
that  forcible  re-assertion  of  the  Shah's  sovereignty  over  certun  parts 
'  DaKi  or  dkai,  coxguUtad  milk :  the  ndtt  at  Psnla ;  TnTkiab,  yoghArt. 
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of  Makr&Q,  so  far  as  hitherto  carried  out,  however  unwansntsble 
in  accordance  nith  the  rule  of  European  politics,  was  not  a  matter 
for  foreign  interference,  upon  a  bare  principle  of  juetice  and  equity. 
Id  this  view,  such  Makr&n  territories  as  Persia  held  in  tribute  were 
hers  l^  mere  right  of  possession. 

andly.  That  those  portions  of  Mak  rdn  obeying  the  authority  of  the 
Kh&n  of  Eal4t  were  that  chiers  by  poBsegsion,  as  also  by  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  local  rulers.  They  were  parti  of  an  inherited  Bald- 
chist&n  state,  held,  at  first,  in  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure  from  Persia, 
sabsequently  from  Kandahfir,  but  in  reality  on  a  basis  of  independence. 
The  revolutions  which  distracted  tlie  province  afber  the  death  of  Nfisir 
Khfin  in  1795  conld  only  be  said  to  afieot  such  petty  chiefdome  as  had 
been  successful  in  permanently  throwing  off  their  all^iance.  Those 
which  had  revolted  and  were  afterwards  subdued,  still  remained  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Kh&ns. 

In  June,  1865,  under  instructions  from  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Chief  Director  of  the  Government 
Indo-European  Tel^raph  was  deputed  to  Tehr&n  to  assist  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Persia  in  n^otiating  a  Tele- 
graph Treaty.  During  the  stay  of  that  officer  in  Tehr&u,  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  formally  to  bis  notice,  and  it  became  his  duty  to 
consider  what  was  '  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  aerial  tine  could 
be  extended  westward  tix>m  Owidar  wiUiout  opposition  or  reasonable 
objection  from  the  Persian  Government? ' 

There  was  not  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  either 
head.  The  question  of  '  opposition  '  was  found  to  differ  from  that  of 
'  reasonable  objection.'  BefereDce  to  former  proceedings  and  former 
correspondence  showed  that  opposition  of  some  kind  had  distinctly 
been  made  by  the  Persian  Government  to  an  advance  along  the  coast 
west  of  Owad&r,  without  their  consent  obtained.  The  statement  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs  to  this  effect  in  May,  1865,  was  on 
record ;  and  Mr.  Thomson,  then  Ckargi  £  Affaires  at  Tehrin,  had 
explained  that  Persia  wanted  to  have  assured  the  coast  from  Ch^bilr 
to  frontier  of  Bandar-Abbae.  The  Directors'  reading  of  their  objec- 
tions was,  that  they  bore  also  upon  the  coast  from  Gw&dar  to 
Ch&hb£r. 

As  to  'reasonable  objection,'  the  case  was  tolerably  clear.  In  point 
of  hct,  they  had  really  none  to  urge  as  regards  the  coast  from  Karachi 
to  the  eastern  limit  of  Bandar-Abbas  and  adjacent  lands  farmed  by 
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the  Imam  of  Muscat.  But  the  question  was  one  of  which  it  was 
recommended  to  discuss  the  merits  with  Persia  herself.  Snch  discus- 
sion  could  not,  it  was  urged,  have  any  retrograde  tendency.  Bather 
would  its  result  serve  to  place  the  acts  of  the  Indian  Government  on 
a  securer  basis  than  if  they  moved  blindfolded.  Besides,  by  such 
procedure,  successive  politicians  would  not  be  hampered  with  the 
defence  of  a  line  of  policy  or  proceeding  on  which  there  was  no 
record,  but  that  Englishmen  came,  saw,  and  planted  their  telegraph 
posts. 

But  some  time  before  this  reference  was  made,  Persia  had  asked  for 
British  interference  in  a^ttsting  her  eastern  boundary.  The  request 
had  been  declined  in  the  form  approved  by  her  diplomatists;  and 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  on  valid  gronads.  It  was  quite  another  thing, 
however,  in  the  instance  now  presented.  There  might  be  both  wisdom 
and  justice  in  accepting  s  settlement  of  boundary  on  behalf  of  the 
KaUt  state  of  Baluchist'fin,  so  very  recently  invaded  by  Persian  troops. 
The  chief  of  that  State,  who  really  owed  no  alle^tance,  nor  acknow- 
ledged any  to  the  Shah — the  inheritor,  moreover,  of  an  independent 
dominion  —  had  proved  himself  our  fitithful  ally,  and  was  desirous 
of  consolidating  his  power.  In  uding  him  to  define  his  western 
frontier,  the  British  authorities  need  not  care  to  define  which  were 
Persian  and  which  not  Persian  territories.  All  that  they  would  require 
was  a  guarantee  &om  Persia  that  she  would  not  permit  her  soldiers  or 
subjects  to  pass  a  certain  line  of  frontier  considered  to  mark  the  Kalfit 
boundary. 

On  completion  of  the  Telegraph  Convention  at  Tehr&n,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gtildsmid  and  Miyor  Smith,  R.E.,  Director  Persian  Tele- 
graph, proceeded  together  from  Tehrin  to  Is&h&n,  Yazd,  and  Karm&n. 
At  a  hundred  miles  eastward  of  the  last-named  place  th^  parted. 
Major  Smith  explored  the  route  to  Bandai^Abbas,  and  to  some  extent 
along  the  coast;  and  Colonel  Goldsmid  went  on  to  Bampur,  in 
BaluchisUin,  and  thence  through  the  Makrfin  passes  to  the  sea  at 
Cb&hb^r.  A  report  of  this  exploration  was  forwarded  to  Qovemment. 
Two  passages  are  here  extracted : — 

'  The  question  of  Persian  occupation  in  Baluchistfin  has,  I  think, 
been  &irly  solved  by  the  present  journey.  In  modem  maps  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  a  red  line  drawn  in  about  long.  59°,  and  coming 
westward  to  long.  54°  50",  as  defining  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia 
from  SisUin  to  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  state  of  the  case  is,  however. 
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vety  different  ia  reality.  We  should  be  mach  nearer  the  truth  were  the 
line  to  carve  to  the  eastward  before  reaching  the  sea,  taking  in  &om  the 
Bamp^"  district  southwards  a  tract  in  extent  nearly  four  degrees  of 
longitude.  The  Wazir  of  Karmfin,  Muhammad  Ismail  Efa&n,  de  facto 
Governor  of  the  province,  has  lately  received  from  his  sovereiga  the 
title  of  Sard&r  of  BalUchistfin,  and  the  honour  is  not  in  this  instance 
mere  sonnd  and  emptiness.  Attached  to  Earmin,  and  forming  its 
Baluchist&n  division,  are  the  two  large  districts  of  Bampur  and 
Makr£n.  The  first,  which  Ues  to  the  north,  is  about  as  much  P^^ 
as  Karm&s  proper.  It  is  governed  by  a  Persian,  and  garrisoned  by 
Persian  regular  troops,  as  well  as  irregulars  and  Baluchis.  The  second, 
Makr&a  on  the  south,  is  immediately  under  Bampur,  but  is  governed 
by  a  Baluch  ;  and  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  Persian  troops  to  garrison 
its  towns  or  forts.  The  system  of  government  prevwling  here  is  to 
acknowledge  every  legitimate  chief  who,  on  his  side,  acknowledges 
the  Persian  supremacy,  or  to  set  up  an  obedient  competitor  who  is 

not  likely  to  be  wanting 

'  The  Persian  tenure  of  the  aeo-coast  is  not  like  that  of  Bamp'ur. 
The  Minister  of  Karm&n  frankly  told  us  he  would  give  no  passports 
for  landing  there,  Ibrahim  Kh&n  said  he  would  take  no  reGponsibility 
for  the  telegraph  along  the  shores  west  of  Gw&dar  and  Jeoni.  The 
country  is  theirs,  inasmuch  as  tribute  is  paid  to  Persia  by  Mir  Ab- 
dnllah.  Chief  of  Gaih,  and  he  repays  himself  by  levies  from  his  neigh- 
bours. Din  Muhammad,  Jadgal,  who  has  immediate  control  of  the 
coast  from  Chihhir  to  the  frontier  of  Kej,  is  married  to  Mir  Abdul- 
lah's sister,  and  may  therefore  he  supposed  in  some  way  attached  to 
his  interests.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  line  of  boundary  with 
Kej,  which  is  clearly  defined.  It  is  just  as  I  formerly  surmised  and 
reported.  A  point  in  Gwatar  Bay,  the  mouth  of  the  Dasht  Khaur,  is 
the  termination,  on  the  sea-board,  of  a  line  drawn  east  of  J&lk  and 

Dizak  from  Sist&i Sarb^  and  Hshin  are  on  the  Persian  side ; 

T<imp  and  Jeoni  belong  to  Kej  of  Kal&t.  My  opinion  is  that  if 
we  wish  to  set  up  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Owfklar  to  Bandar-Abbas, 
or  elsewhere,  to  join  the  present  Persian  line,  we  must  treat  with 
Persia  for  permission  to  do  so.  .  .  .' 

Much  more  correspondence  followed  on  the  same  subject;  and  at 
the  end  of  1866  the  Director  of  the  Telegraph  was  despatched  from 
Zioodon  to  Tebr&Q  to  negotiate,  under  the  superintendence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Minister,  an  extension   of  the  coast   wires   to  the  west. 
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There  was,  however^  to  be  do  definition  of  political  boundaries.  Nego- 
tiations commenced  accordingly,  interviem  and  meflaages  passed,  but 
the  occasion  was  unfaToarabie ;  and  the  Sbah's  departure  for  Masb- 
had  rendered  imperatire  a  postponement  of  tbe  question.  About  a 
year  later  it  was  re-opened,  and  a  short  Convention  of  tbree  Articles 
between  the  Briti^  and  Persian  Oovemmente  agreed  upon  and 
ratified '.  Under  tiiia  aothority  the  Britisb  land  line  of  tel^raph  was 
prolonged  westward,  from  Ow&dar  to  Jfisk :  but  the  want  of  terri- 
torial definition  gave  rise  to  serious  troubles,  and  threatened  to  per- 
petuate a  state  of  restlessDess  and  revolution  distressing  to  our 
employSs,  embarrassing  to  the  Indian  Government,  and  most  detri- 
mental to  the  inhabitants  of  Balfichistiin,  whether  in  the  interior  or 
on  the  Makr&n  coast. 

Inroads  were  made  on  Fanjgur,  in  the- north  of  Kal&t  territory; 
immediately  below  it,  the  district  of  K^  was  threatened;  Owf^dar 
was  claimed  by  Persia  on  the  coast ;  and  the  more  especially  because 
of  its  mention  in  the  first  Article  of  the  Convention  I  Finally,  in  1 870, 
Her  Majesty's  Chargi  d' Affaire*  in  Tebr&n  had  become  so  encumbered 
with  references  on  Persian  encroachments  that  he  could  suggest  no 
remedy  but  a  formal  investigation;  and  to  such  procedure  he  ^as 
enabled  to  obtain  the  king's  oonsent.  The  good  sense  of  His  Majesty 
and  His  Majesty's  Ministers  prevailed  in  accepting  a  joint  Commis- 
sion, representing  England,  Persia,  and  KaUt.  '  Let  them,'  said  the 
Shah,  '  settle  the  boundary  line.  Otherwise,  if  the  irontier  be  not 
defined,  these  di£Sculties  will  be  daily  recurring.' 

The  Commission  was  appointed,  and  the  narrative  of  its  proceedings 
is  told  in  these  pages.     Should  illustration  of  the  unsettled  condition 

Abtioli  I. 
'  In  order  to  provide  ig^nit  any  ucideut  to  the  Pernao  Golf  Ckbla,  it  li  agreed  that  the 
Biitub  Government  ibkll  make  unuigemeiiti  in  r^ard  to  the  oonBtraction  and  effident 
working  of  a  line  of  talegn^h  between  Owidar  and  a  point  between  Jade  and  Bandar- 
Abba*. 

Akholi  n. 
He  Penian  QoTemment  will  employ  her  good  offioes  and  anthority  for  fiunlilatdiig  iti 
construction,  maintenance,  and  protection ;  and  the  English  Government  will  pa;  annually 
to  the  Perdan  Govcmnient  the  sum  of  jooo  tofoant  for  leave  to  lay  down  a  line  of  tele- 
graph OB  IJioee  parte  of  coiuta  and  places  which  are  nnder  the  soverei^ty  of  Feraia.  the 
payment  of  the  above  sum  being  made  frmn  the  day  upon  which  the  work  of  laying  the 
wire  is  commenced. 

Abtiolb  hi. 
The  pretent  Convention  to  remwn  in  fiiroe  for  twenty  jean. 
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of  Makr^,  and  oonBeqaent  miseiy,  prior  to  the  Bettlement  of  1671,  be 
needed  in  support  of  the  latt«r  measure,  viewed  in  a  purely  philBn- 
thropic  light,  the  present  writer  could  supply  it'  from  bis  own  experi- 
ence. lUbeliion,  division,  and  discord  in  the  Kal&t  country  have  un- 
fortunately been  too  rife,  within  the  last  three  years,  to  give  opportunity 
for  material  improvemeut  in  any  portion  of  the  Khfui's  dominions.  Yet, 
about  a  year  after  the  JBoundary  Commission  bad  Tisited  Bamp^r,  not- 
withstanding the  stormy  nature  of  its  work  there,  the  vicinity  of  the 
newly  declared  frontier  was  reported  to  have  enjoyed  an  unnsual  quiet; 
and  the  President  of  the  Royal  GFeograpbical  Society  took  public  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fact  in  addressing  a  meeting  in  1873.  K  attention  be  given 
to  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  ratified  international  agreement,  and  if  the 
Persian  Government  cheek  their  ambitious  lieutenants  with  the  finn- 
neae  th^  can  exhibit  when  roused,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  civilisation, 
the  inhabitante  of  both  sides  of  the  border  should  benefit  incalculably 
from  the  combined  action  of  England,  Persia,  and  the  KaUt  State  in 
seeking  to  close  a  political  breach.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Kal&t  be 
allowed  to  drift  into  anarchy,  and  her  rulers,  in  a  narrow,  selfish 
regard  to  personal  objects,  ignore  the  importance  of  the  outer  ter- 
ritorial limits,  to  look  after  more  immediate  inner  interests,  or  if  the 
spirit  of  the  short  but  significant  note  of  1871^  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 

'  The  anderdgDed,  Her  BriteDnio  Majesty's  Envoy  Eitraotdinary  uid  Hiniitar  Pleol- 
potenUaiy  at  tb«  Conrt  of  P«nU.  Mting  on  tha  part  of  hia  Govemmant,  hu  th«  hononr 
to  nbinit,  br  the  approral  of  Hii  Majesty  the  Shah,  a  map  in  which  Ibe  boandaiy  line 
between  the  teirittniee  poeteewd  in  Balnehlitia  by  Penift  and  the  territorie*  formmg  the 
escluilTe  pn>per^  of  the  independent  state  of  Kal&t  is  delineated. 

Thi>  line  may  be  demiribed : — Conunendng  frnm  the  northeramoat  point,  or  that  which 
U  furthest  from  the  sea,  the  tenitoiy  of  KaUt  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  lar^  Fernan 
dlttriflt  of  Diatk,  which  is  aompcned  of  many  Mm  at  minor  distrlcta,  thoee  on  the  (hrntier 
being  J&Ik  and  Kalagia.  Below  these  two  htst-named  Is  the  small  distnot  of  Eohak, 
which,  together  with  PanjgdT,  oompriaing  Parom  and  other  dependendee,  is  on  the 
EaUt  dde. 

Belotr  Panjgiir,  the  frontJer  poaHaaions  of  EaUt  to  the  sea  itre  Boliuda,  Including 
Zamilia  and  other  depeodenoies,  Mund  and  Dasbt.  Within  the  Parslaii  tins  of  frontier 
Me  the  villaeee  or  tracts  belonging  to  Su-Mz  and  Bahu  Das^iri.  The  boundaiy  of  Daaht 
is  marked  by  a  long  line  drawn  throagh  the  Drabol  hill,  situated  between  the  rivers  Bahn 
and  Daaht,  to  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Qwatar. 

To  annmaiiie, — Panjgiir  and  Parom,  and  other  dependencnss,  with  Kohak,  Bolalda, 
bclnding  Zamirin  and  otlier  dapendeninea ;  Mnnd,  including  Tump,  Nuaiahad,  Kej, 
and  aU  diatriota,  ddtt,  and  dependencies  to  tiie  eastnard ;  Daaht  with  its  dependencies  aa 
Est  as  the  aea.  These  names  exhibit  the  line  of  actual  poasesaion  of  Ealit,  that  is  to  say, 
all  traots  to  the  east  of  the  frontier  of  actual  Persian  poneasion,  whioh  frontier  comprises 
Dbak  and  Bampusht,  Sarhiz  and  PIshtn,  Baha  and  Dastyiri, 
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diBcuasion  of  comparativelj  minor  points,  then  very  mocli  labour' will 
bave  been  expended  and  a  certain  cost  incurred  in  vain. 

One  word  in  explanation  of  the  allusioQ  just  made  to  minor  heads  of 
discuBeion.  When  the  Persians  accepted  at  Tehran  the  British  Commis- 
sioner's decision  on  the  Ferso-Makr&n  line  of  bonndaiy,  an  endeavonr  waa 
made  in  the  most  distinguished  quarter  to  transfer  Kohak,  a  district 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  (rontier,  from  the  Ealfit  to  the  Persian  side. 
This  request  waa  further  pressed  by  the  Persian  Minister  in  London ; 
and  it  is  probably  one  which  may  not  have  been  officially  disposed  of 
at  the  present  honr.  The  British  Commissioner  contd  not,  in  justice, 
make  over  the  bone  of  contention  to  Persia :  nor  had  he  the  powerj  in 
expediency,  to  treat  the  matter  on  its  geographical  merits.  Whatever 
views,  however,  may  be  entertained  on  the  rights  to  Kohak,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  original  decision,  making  it  over  to  EaUt,  was 
accepted  pur  et  nmple,  and,  therefore,  that  for  Persia  to  reject  any 
modification  of  that  decision  short  of  the  full,  nnreserved  grant  of  the 
district,  must  be  conBtrued  as  a  virtual  return  to  the  first  award.  If, 
eventually,  any  concession  to  Persia  be  made,  it  should  certainly  be 
conveyed  in  such  particular  form  that,  without  involving  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  responsibilities  inconvenient  as  to  the  issae,  the  future 
independence  of  the  district  should  as  well  as  possible  be  secured.  For 
all  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  it  ia,  more  or  less,  independent. 

Ch&hb&r  is  a  port  west  of  Gwatar  and  Gw&dar,  which  at  the  period 
of  the  Perso-E^l&t  settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  had 
been  so  for  nearly  a  century.  As  it  was  not  conmdered  in  the  British 
Commissioner's  province  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  ownership  when 
the  line  of  boundary  was  drawn,  there  was  no  provision  made  regarding 
it.  Persia  has  thought  fit  to  supersede  the  Arab  rule  there  by  her  own. 
We  do  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  act :  but,  independently  of 
right  and  wrong,  Persia  seems  to  have  done  unwisely  in  expelling  from 
the  place  a  thriving  commercial  community.  She  might  in  this,  as 
in  similar  instances,  have  reaped  material  benefit  from  toleration  and 
generosity :  whereas  the  law  of  might  may  have  been  exercised  to  her 
detriment  both  in  purse  and  prestige. 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  results  of  the  SistAn  Arbitration. 
Beoonrse  had  been  had  by  both  Persia  and  A^h&nistAn  to  British 
mediation ;  the  former  nnder  Article  VI  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Treaty 
of  March  1857,  promising  the  'friendly  offices'  of  the  British  Go- 
vemment  when  required ;  the  latter  on  the  plea  that  arms  were  not 
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taken  up  in  defence  of  SiBt&n,  out  of  deference  to  the  wisheB  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  Intervention  was  considered  advisable,  and  a  Com- 
misBioner  instructed  accordingly  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State. 
This  officer  would  accompany  the  Persian  Boundary  Commissioner  to 
Sist&n,  there  to  be  met  by  the  Viceroy's  Delegate  accompanying  the 
Afgh&Q  Commissioner  to  the  same  place.  The  meeting  was  bo  far 
held,  that  all  parties  arrived  at  the  place  appointed,  and  within  ea^ 
distance  of  each  other :  hut  discnssioi)  was  reserved  for  Tehrin,  where 
a  decision  was  publicly  given. 

Exi^eption  was  taken  on  both  sides,  and  appeals  duly  forwarded  to 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflaire.  Perhaps  the 
doable  appeal  hore  testimony  that  the  award  was,  at  least,  impartial. 
In  any  case,  two  of  the  main  objections  may  here  be  noted.  They 
were  on  the  Persian  side : — 

iBt.  That  the  oblique  line  drawn  across  the  Sist&n  desert,  by  cutting 
off  the  Persians  from  the  1^  bank  of  the  Helmand  above  Kuhak,  en- 
dangered the  needed  supply  of  water  to  the  tract  called  '  Sistdn  Proper.' 

2Dd.  That  the  limitation  of  'Sistfin  Proper'  to  the  line  of  the 
'  Niiz&r,'  or  reed-beds  on  the  north,  deprived  the  Persian  vilUges  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  legitimate  lands  and  revenues. 

B«a8ons  for  this  disposition  of  territory  have  been  fully  given, 
independently  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  case  as  explained  in  the 
recorded  Arbitration.  The  question  of  water-supply  is  one  of  a  local 
detail  into  which  it  would  be  tedious  now  to  enter '  j  but  it  has  been 

'  On  this  Eubject  I  qaote  the  oidnloD  of  Major  Lovett,  B.E. : — 

'The  Helmand  flows  between  Ugfa  banks  from  Bddbir  to  Eoltak,  ftnd  tlie  only  plaocs 
wliare  cftnal  worka  would  be  practicable^  and  where  it  is  at  all  feaaible  to  \ehA  off  tbe 
Wkter,  u  at  tbs  bend  of  the  rirer  nt  Bandar  Kani&l  Khan,  and  lower  down  below  Eala'b 
Fatb  on  the  right  bank,  where  formerly,  according  to  tradition,  a  caiul  stiuied  and 
brigated  tiie  oomitry  near  Cfaakhaneur.  Aa  to  the  objection  that  the  Afgh&us,  \tj 
reconitmctiug  the  canal  heads  at  Bandar  Eamil  Khan,  might  deprive  the  FeniaoB  in 
Slat&n  Prcf>er  of  wat«r  fur  irrigation,  I  would  obserre  that  beyond  wo^  of  irrigation  in 
the  bad  of  the  Hehnand  itself,  which  wonld  not  decrease  tbe  waterwipidy  at  Eohak,  tbe 
Afghins  woald  have  no  object  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Bandar  Kamil  canal, 
originally  intended  ftir  irrigating  tbe  low  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  the  take  where  now 
are  tbe  rains  of  H&nz-l-Dar,  Kandar,  Jcc.,  all  to  the  west  of  the  liiM  of  delimitation, 
•nd  therefore  any  r«en>dtation  of  theae  works  woold  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peiaians. 
Between  these  low  lands  and  the  valley  of  the  Eetmand  there  is  a  tract  of  land  too  hi^ 
for  river  Irrigation.  To  the  statement  that  water  may  be  led  off  from  Kala'h  Fatb  to 
Cbakhamdr,  I  reply  that,  however  physically  poaslhle  such  a  work  might  be,  its  scomh- 
pUshment  by  the  Atghins  is  moat  unlikely.  Moreover,  Chakhansiir  itself,  the  only  village 
of  note  east  of  this  section  of  the  Helmand,  is  already  irrigated  by  the  Khish  river. 
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rfiferred  to  id  the  award,  and  a,ay  «vil  reBttlt  contemplated  hj  Persia 
from  the  possession  by  Afghioietin  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Helmand 
above  Sistin  Proper,  would  be  as  much  in  contravention  of  ihe  spirit 
of  the  settlement  as  a  forcible  attempt  to  recover  Nasirabfid  or  Sek6ha. 
Id  other  respecta  the  boundary  line  to  the  south  has  iia  advantages. 

Personal  experience,  combined  with  a  study  of  the  declared  experi- 
ence of  others,  led  the  Arbitrator  to  the  conclusion  that  fixed  and 
anderetood  boundaries  between  restless  and  antagoQistio  nations, 
guided  rather  by  circumstances  than  principles,  and  not  amenable  to 
strict  laws  of  civilisation,  afford  the  best  gnaraotee  for  peace  and  pro- 
gress within  the  territorial  limits  of  those  nations,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  frontier  defined.  But  it  is  almost  as  essential 
to  the  doe  adjustment  of  frontier  disputes  such  as  the  Perso-Kal&t 
and  Perso-Afgh&n,  to  secure  the  lasting  integrity  of  a  defined  frontier, 
as  to  define  it  acceptably  in  the  first  instance.  And  while  the  opinion 
is  held  that,  both  in  a  geographical  and  political  sense,  the  best 
boundary  between  serai-civilised  Oriental  States  is  a  desert,  or  barren 
mountain  range  through  or  along  which  an  arbitrary  line  ofiera  no 
inducement  to  transgression  from  either  side;  a  river  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed  to  possess,  in  this  respect,  simply  geographical  advan- 
tages. Politically,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  rendering  land  fertile  and 
valuable,  so  mast  it  be  the  cause  of  envy  and  diBeension  to  a  nomadic 
population  equally  ready  to  find  means  of  livelihood  in  cultivating  the 
right  or  the  left  bank;  and  therefore,  politically,  is  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  these  nomads,  or  their  representative  chiefs,  should  be 
subject  to  one  sovereign  power,  whichever  side  they  may  select  for  the 
transfer  of  their  labours. 

As  regards  the  second  objection  by  Persia,  the  Arbitral  award  states 
that '  North  of  Sist&n  the  Southern  limit  of  the  Njiizir  should  be  the 
frontier  towards  L&h  Juwain.  Persia  should  not  cross  the  "  H&mun  " 
in  that  direction.'  But  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  ruling 
to  allow  Persia  the  benefit  of  any  reeds  or  cultivation  within  the 
Ntuz&r  which  fairly  belong  to  places  assigned  to  her  in  Sistiin  Proper, 
such  as  Jalfilab&d  and  Jah&nabid,  provided  they  do  not  equally 
belong  to  places  North  of  the  N&'iz&r  and  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Helmand.  The  general  line  of  the  Nfi'z&r,  or  broad  bed  of  reeds, 
should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  lie  transgressed,  as  all  territory 
to  itt  North  must  be  held  to  belong  to  L&h  Juwain.  There  seems,  in 
fine,  to  be  no  real  obstacle  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  settlement, 
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if  only  tlie  spirit  of  discord  will  allow  of  a  mntnal  nadsTstanding  for 
matual  advantage. 

The  authors  of  the  papers  comprised  in  these  Toluntes  on  Eastern 
Persia  are  Majors  St.  John  and  Lovett  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Major 
Eaan  Smith^  of  the  Madras  Anny,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  of  the 
Qeological  Survey  of  India.  A  few  concluding  words  are  necessary 
to  show  the  circumstances  under  which  the  matAiel  and  data  have 
heen  collected. 

Captain  Oliver  St.  John,  an  officer  of  mach  practical  experience  in 
Persia,  had  been  originally  named  to  carry  out  the  survey  and  scien- 
tific objects  of  General  Goldsmid's  Mission  in  1870 ;  bnt  the  urgency 
of  his  dutiea  in  the  Telegraph  Department  at  Tehran  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  acceptance.  Captain  W.  H.  Pierson,  also  an  officer  of  loc^ 
knowledge  and  vuied  ability,  was  next  offered  the  post ;  but  bis  tempo- 
rary employment  tmder  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  being  ruled 
as  of  greater  importance,  the  work  eventually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Captain 
Beresford  Lovett,  a  junior  officer  to  both  the  above  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Persian  Telegraph.  The  want  of  honest  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Shah's  authorities  in  Makr&n  bad  compelled  the  British  Com- 
missioner to  precipitate  a  settlement,  based  on  sufficient  knowledge 
but  somewhat  incomplete  geographical  details;  so  that^  when  nego- 
tiating a  permanent  boundary  line  at  Tehr&Uj  to  which  the  royal 
fiat  was  eventually  given,  General  Goldsmid  suggested  that  '  for  the 
prevention  of  future  disputes,  and  to  ensure  accniacy  in  mapping,'  a 
newly-deputed  engineer  officer  should  certify,  by  careful  observation 
and  in  company  with  an  emissaty  from  Persia  and  Kal&t  respectively, 
Uie  frontier  already  sketched  by  Captain  Lovett.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted  both  by  the  Home  and  Indian  Governments,  and  Captain 
St.  John's  nomination  to  the  duty  approved :  General  Goldsmid,  in 
anticipation  of  such  adoption  and  approval,  had  left  provisional  written 
instructions  for  Captain  St.  John's  guidance,  when  himself  returning 
to  England^ ;  and  about  the  time  that  the  General's  Mission  had  again 

'  I<oo*l  mik.  of  Major  Traa  pven  to  these  officcn  tor  ipedal  dutiea. 

■  Thefbllowingja  an  aitr»ct  of  bii  letter  to  tiM  India  OfflM  dated  7(liH*7,i873;' When 
first  appointed  to  the  Bonndaiy  Gommisiian,  I  wai  permitted  to  lelect  an  Engineer  officer 
for  the  practical  and  teimtlBa  dutiea  of  (arrej.  A  niperintendence  of  nearlj  five  yeani 
of  the  Indc-Eoiope*!!  Telegraph  had  made  me  wdl  acquainted  with  iti  offloen  and 
t»^lo]/it,  and  I  had,  on  more  than  one  ocoadon,  bron^t  to  the  notio*  of  the  Govsmment 
of  India,  and  PnbUc  Worka  Department  of  the  Home  Govanunent,  their  good  and  efficient 
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started  for  Siet^n,  Captam  St.  John  waa  on  hie  way  to  Gw&dar  to 
execute  the  minute  survey  required  at  his  hands. 

Detained  by  eevere  sickneBs  before  embarkation  at  Boshahr,  and 
again  by  Govemmeut  orders  on  sirival  in  Makr£n,  owin^  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  interior,  it  was  not  until  the  23nd  January,  1872, 
that  the  upward  journey  was  commenced  from  the  sea-board.  On 
the  13th  March  he  had  reached  J&lk,  in  the  tracts  due  south  of  the 
Sistiin  desert;  too  late  in  the  season  for  independent  action.  This 
was,  moreover,  the  very  day  that  General  Goldsmid'e  Mission  crossed  the 
Sist&n  frontier  en  route  to  Tehr&n.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  attempt  a  junction  of  the  camps.  Such  a 
measure  might  have  been  accomplished  two  months  earlier,  with  due 
regard  to  heat,  scarcity,  and  want  of  carriage,  by  crossing  the  desert 
along  the  Mashkid  river,  and  through  Fir  Kaisar;  or  by  a  western 
track  vid  Sarhad.  As  it  was,  returning  through  Bampur,  Bam,  Kann£n 
and  Sbir^,  Captain  St.  John  was  again  in  the  Persian  capital  on  the 
ist  July. 

The  detailed  account  of  this  officer's  journey  will  be  found  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  following  p^es ;  and  he  has  prefaced 

Mrrioes,  lajing  streu  ttrpedftUj  on  ths  namea  of  Uajot  B&tenuui  Chiunpsm,  Captaini 
St.  John  and  Piersou,  and  the  Into  Quartennaatar-Sergeotit  Bower.  The  nature  and 
sphere  of  mj  ooming  work  induced  ma  naturall;  to  turn  towards  those  vhom  I  had  long 
had  reaaon  to  eiteem  aa  ooadjuton  in  the  Telegraph — partictilarty  the  Feniiu  eeation. 
For  Major  GhUDpain's  servioee  I  could  not  well  ask,  as  be  bad  just  succseded  me  in  the 
Chief  Direotonhip  of  the  Government  lines:  Capt^n  St.  John  could  not  be  spared  b; 
Mitjor  Champain,  and  I  was  inGinned  at  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  then  emplojment  of 
Captain  Pienon  nnder  the  Treasury,  for  a  special  dutj  in  Perua,  rendered  imposuble  his 
transfer  to  my  Misdon.  I  bad,  therefore,  to  look  elsewhere  lot  a  sciea^c  assisttuit,  and 
eventoally  selected  Captun  Lovstt.  About  a  year  later  I  had  oompleted  the  actual 
negotiations  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Perso-Balrlch  frontier,  but  the  difficnmss 
encountered  by  the  Mlsdon  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  tracts  to  be  mapped,  rendered 
advisable  a  revision  of  the  gei^Taphical  boundary  under  disousaion.  Captain  St.  John's 
serrioes  being  at  this  time  aiailabte,  I  reoommended  his  nomination  for  the  duty,  both  to 
the  Home  and  Indian  Qoremments  :  but  as  I  was  myself  called  away  to  l^e  settlement 
of  a  new  question  in  Sistiu,  I  could  not  pBraonally  superintend  Captain  St.  John's  work. 
The  written  instmctiona  which  I  gave  him,  and  which  had  been  dnly  snbmitted,  before 
delivery,  to  Government  approval,  were  oousequeatly  of  a  oharactar  to  leave  him  mnch 
reaponaibility  ia  details  and  a  tree  eteroise  of  jadgment  hardly  applicable  to  the  case  of 
uiy  member  of  the  Staff  accompanying  myself;  and  I  felt  It  but  a  proper  auggestioD  to 
make,  in  the  interests  of  the  Public  Service,  that  Captain  St,  John  be  allowed  to  correspond 
direotly,  while  anployed  in  Maknto,  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  Calcutta.  Thus  the 
Barvey  Misdon,  though  not  Invested  with  any  actual  political  authority,  became,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  service,  and  Its  conduct  and  result  were  not  without  poliUciil  in^kortMice,' 
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the  narrative  with  b  thoughtful  and  instructive  chapter  on  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Persia,  the  result  of  long  residence  and  intell^ot  ob- 
eervatioD.  The  official  value  of  his  reports  has  nowhere  been  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  confiriiiation  of  the  views  first  expressed  on 
the  independence  of  Kohak,  a  district  which  could  not  be  visited  by 
the  Boundary  Commission,  owing  to  the  objections  put  forward  by 
the  Persian  authorities  ^. 

Captain  Beresford  Lovett,  R.E.,  accompanied  General  Goldsmid  during 
both  his  Missions.  On  the  first  occasion,  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
some  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  frontier  to  be  surveyed,  he 
ivas  despatched  from  camp  east  of  Isfah&o  to  Bushahr  and  Gw&lar, 
rejoining  at  Bampfir  by  the  Kasrkand  valley  and  Ch&mp  south-east 
t£  that  place.  From  Bamp6r  he  was  detached  on  a  survey  to  the 
northward ;  when,  after  visiting  Fanjglir  and  Kej,  he  was  enabled  to 
collect  many  material  data,  rejoining  the  Mission  Camp  at  Gwfidar. 
His  experience,  acquired  in  these  particular  expeditions,  will  be  fount.-, 
under  the  head  of  '  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Baluchist&n,'  immedi- 
ately following  Captain  St.  John's  papers.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Perso-Afghiin  Arbitration,  he  joined  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  at  Bam, 
having  reached  that  station  from  Tehr&n,  by  the  Karmfin  road,  a  course 
which  enabled  him  to  effect  an  interesting  exploration  of  Khabis 
and  the  neighbouring  cotmtiy,  elsewhere  described.  He  was  then 
accompanied  by  the  late  Quartermaster-Sergeant  David  Bower,  a 
non>commissioned  officer  of  engineers,  whose  subsequent  death,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  noblest  of  duties^,  wit)  have  been  deplored,  not 
alone  by  relatives,  but  by  the  many  who  coald  give  personal  testimony 
to  his  worth,  zeal,  and  ability.  Captain  Lovett's  labours,  daring  the 
rough  period  of  the  Sistfin  difficulty,  comprised  an  expedition  to  the 
Kuh-i-Khw&ja^  and  a  brief  mission  to  Chakhansur. 

Captain  C.  Bean  Euan  Smith  was  Personal  Assistant  to  Major- 
General  Goldsmid,  and  present  with  him  throughout  the  two  Missions 
with  which  that  officer  was  entrusted.  He  has  now  completed  a 
narrative  of  both  expeditions ;  worked  oat  in  considerable  detail,  yet 
not  incautiously  infringing  on  secret  and  political  archives.  In  justice 
to  the  narrator  it  should  be  stated  that,  owing  to  his  absence  in  India 

>  Captain  St.  John'i  Barricea  In  the  PersiMi  telegraph  have  been  alreadj  reocnieil  in 
Fart  1.  of  Telcsraph  and  Travel,  pabluhed  by  Moan.  Hacmillao  aad  Co.  (1874)  ;  more 
oapedallj  in  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,  p.  C41. 

*  See  aote.  p.  77.  '  See  Geographical  Maguine  for  October  1S73. 
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and  delay  in  receipt  of  manuBcriptB,  an  adaptation  from  his  diaries, 
rather  prepared  for  official  record  than  public  circulation,  fills  up  a 
vacuum  from  pages  164  to  211  in  a  manner  not  originally  contem- 
plated; and  other  modifications  or  curtailments  of  text,  which  might 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  effected  by  the  author  himself,  have  been 
necessitated  is  the  course  of  publication.  Apology  must,  moreover,  he 
made  that  the  order  in  which  the  pages  came  to  hand  interfered  with 
the  due  division  of  the  story  into  chapters ;  a  method  suggesting  itself 
to  the  editor,  but  set  aside  in  favour  of  headiogs  originally  given  hy 
Captain  Smith  to  certain  sections. 

Mr.  Blanford'e  reputation  as  a  naturalist  and  geologist  will  be  a 
sufficient  introduction  to  his  highly  valuable  contribution  to  the 
second  of  these  volumes.  His  presenoe  in  England  fortunately  en- 
abled him  to  see  the  pages  00  Zoology  through  the  Press,  and  to 
leave  little  to  be  done  by  editorial  hands  in  respect  of  the  remainder. 
How  he  came  to  be  associated  in  these  Boundary  Commissions  may  be 
easily  explained.  When  Captain  St.  John  was  about  proceeding-  to 
Makr&n  in  accordance  with  the  British  Commissioner's  recommendation, 
the  Government  of  India  appointed  Mr.  Bhuiford  to  accompany  him. 
The  wisdom  and  uses  of  such  an  appointment  could  hardly  find  bett«r 
illustration,  or  better  warrant  for  precedent,  than  in  the  results  obtained 
from  the  combination  of  duties  in  this  particular  instance. 


F.  J.  GOLDSMID. 


LOHDDH, 

iiM  Hay,  1876. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PERSIA. 


By  Majob  OLIVER  B.  ST.  JOHN,  R.E. 


Naceai^  for  tb«  chapter — Tbe  Itmiuui  plkteku  generally  described  —  Tbe  C&ucuua 
»  part  of  it  —  Itiaiea,  elendoD,  and  dnunige  —  Extent  uid  dninsge  of  FenU  — 
Oceuiic  buin  —  Caapian  buin  —  Helmaud  baim  —  ISterior  dnunnge  area  —  Bun- 
Eall  —  FreTulingwiDdB—Abaenoe  of  great  rive™— The  Sofld-EUd —  The  Atntk  — 
Rmn  cf  Western  PeraU— Of  Fara  — Of  Baliiclustiii  —  Of  Central  Persia  — 
Oreogiaphyof  Penia  —  Emjra  in  older  m^»  —  Discoveries  of  M.  Khaoikoff— Of 
Mq'or  IxiTett  —  Of  the  Aathor  —  Uniform  directioa  of  Peraian  mountaina  —  Glcra- 
tJOD  of  ditto  —  Valleys  and  plains  of  Penia  —  K&YlB  —  Tbe  great  salt  desert  —  The 
desert  of  Ldt  —  Political  frontier  of  Peraia. 

I  HATE  nndertaken,  with  much  dtfBdence,  to  attempt  a  descriptioD  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Persia  as  a  whole.  It  would  have  been  an 
easier  task,  and  one  less  likely  to  provoke  critioiam,  to  have  confined 
it  to  those  parts  which  have  been  surveyed  by  myself  and  other 
officers  of  the  recent  frontier  commissions.  But  a  work  giving  so  fiill 
an  account  of  the  zoology  of  the  country,  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  general  sketch  of  the  external  features  which  play  so  large  a 
part  in  modifying  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  fauna ;  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  geology  must  necessarily  contain,  if  it  does  not  supple- 
ment, an  outline  of  the  physical  geography.  Moreover,  the  journey  of 
Mr.  Blanford  and  myself  was  performed  under  circumstances  which 
enabled  us,  not  only  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  country  we  traversed 
with  a  completeness  rare  in  tbe  annals  of  Ferstui  travel,  but  to  throw 
a  considerable  amount  of  light  on  the  accounts  of  other  explorers  in 
proximate  fields,  which  from  want  of  scientific  basis  to  go  upon  have 
been  imperfectly,  and  often  quite  incorrectly,  generalised  by  geo- 
graphers. The  study  of  tbe  works  of  all  modem  travellers  in  Persia, 
while  engaged  in  compiling  a  map  of  the  country  for  the  India  Office, 
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baa  familiariged  me,  as.far  as  reading  by  the  light  of  experience  can  do  so, 
with  those  districts  I  have  not  myself  visited.  In  the  following  pages 
I  will  therefore  attempt  to  place  before  the  reader  a  sketch  in  oatliue 
of  the  outn-ard  appearance  of  that  section  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
owns  the  sway  of  the  Sh&h,  emphasising,  and  filling  up  in  more 
detail,  here  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  succeeding  narrative,  those 
portions  of  the  picture  which  have  been  either  changed  in  form,  or 
brought  from  shadow  into  light  by  our  recent  researches  and  other 
material  unknown  to  or  unused  by  geographers. 

Modem  Persia  occupies  the  western  and  larger  half  of  the  great 
elevated  plateau,  rising  between  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Tigris.  This  plateau,  generally  termed  the  Iranian,  may  be  described 
in  relation  to  the  general  mountain  system  of  the  old  world,  as  a 
section  and  southern  spur, of  that  great  dividing  range,  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  Europeo-Aaiatic  continent.  On  the  west  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia  unite  the  Iranian  plateau  with  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor ;  and  on  the  east  the  Faropamisus  and  the  Hindu  Kush 
connect  it  with  the  Himalayas  and  the  highlands  of  Tibet.  Between 
the  two  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vast  desert  steppes  of  South 
Bussia,  Khiva,  and  Bukhara,  with  the  intervening  depression  which 
forms  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Caucasus  range  and  the  highlands  between  it  and  Adarbaij&n 
present  no  features  sufficiently  distinctive  to  entitle  the  geographer  to 
separate  them  from  the  Iranian  plateau ;  from  which  they  are  divided 
by  no  well-marked  physical  boundary.  The  opposite  sides  of  the 
valley  of  the  Arazes,  a  mere  mountain  torrent  on  a  large  scale,  which 
forms  the  political  frontier,  are  alike  in  character.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  valley  of  the  Kur ;  and  the  great  Caucasian  range  itself  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  Kiiren  and  Kopet  ranges',  the  undoubted 
northern  scarp  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  east  of  the  Caspian.  At  best 
the  Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia  are  but  an  excrescence  of  the  great 
elevated  mass  to  the  south-east ;  differing  from  it  only  in  charac- 
teristics produced  by  the  more  bounteous  rainfall,  which  has  scooped 
out  the  valleys  to  a  greater  depth. 

On  the  south-west,  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  with  its  continuation 
the  Persian  Gulf;   on  the  south  the  Arabian  Sea;   and  the  Indus 

'  Iliis  HfA  WM  unknowD  until  the  poblicatioD  uf  lurre^B  nude  by  th«  offic«n  of  the 
recent  Buniim  eipeilitiona  from  furts  Krunovodali  and  Chikialiar  agunat  tli»  Tdtlcmu 
noimuU,  >iul  u  not  therefore  shown  Id  attj  existing  general  nupa. 
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valley  on  the  east,  form  the  other  limits  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  which 
covers,  in  round  numbere,  somewhat  over  a  million  square  miles.  Its 
avera^  height  above  the  sea  may  be  about  four  thousand  feet,  varying 
from  eight  thousand  or  higher  in  certain  of  the  outer  valleys,  to  not 
more  than  five  hundred  in  the  most  depressed  portions  of  the  centre. 
This  greater  elevation  towards  the  edge  gives  an  indication  of  the  true 
basin-like  character  of  the  plateau.  Less  than  one-half  its  surface 
drains  outwards  to  the  ocean,  or  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral  lakes.  The 
river  Kiur  rises  upwards  of  300  miles  as  the  crow  fliee,  and  the  Kizil- 
Uziin  or  SaHd-Kud  over  200  miles,  from  the  nearest  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  into  which  they  flow.  But  with  these  exceptions,  no  river 
on  the  Iranian  plateau  has  a  source  more  than  150  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  foot  of  the  scarp;  and  the  average  breadth  of 
the  lip  of  the  basin  hardly  exceeds  one  hundred  miles. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  map  (No.  i)  will  bring  this 
prominent  feature  more  clearly  home  to  the  reader  than  any  mere 
description.  He  will  also  notice  at  once  that  the  inward  draining 
part  of  the  plateau  is  ijivided  into  two  sections.  Of  these  the  eastern, 
coloured  yellow,  drains  into  a  single  central  depression  the  Hfimun,  or 
lake  of  SistJtn,  and  is  usually  termed,  from  the  name  of  its  principal 
river,  the  Helmand  basin.  The  weetern  and  larger  half  is  as  it  were 
honeycombed  into  many  depresBiooa,  each  receiving  the  drainage  of  an 
area  of  more  or  less  magnitude.  The  number  of  these  depressions  is 
quite  uncertain,  but  the  extent  and  character  of  the  principal  will  be 
separately  described  hereafter.  This  natural  separation  of  the  central 
area  into  two  parts,  is  nearly  followed  in  the  political  division  of  the 
plateau.  The  whole  of  the  western  division,  with  the  exception  of  a 
email  comer  near  Her&t,  belongs  to  Persia,  as  does  the  narrow  belt  of 
country  draining  into  the  Sist&n  Lake  from  the  west,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  itself,  and  the  fertile  plain  on  its  east  bank. 
The  rest  of  the  Helmand,  with  a  large  part  of  the  Oceanic  and  Caspio- 
Aral  basins,  belongs  to  the  states  of  Afgh&nist&n  and  Kalfit,  and  their 
details  are  therefore  beyond  my  limits. 

The  drainage  areas  of  the  whole  Iranian  plateau  are  approximately 
as  follows : — 

Tlie  ocean  draini  ajO,ooo  iqiukM  milea. 

The  Ant  and  Cntpisn      ..  .,  ijo.ooo      „        ■. 

,  Leaving   550,000   to  the   interior   drainage,   of  which    surface  the 
Helmand  basin  covers  over  200,000. 
B  3 
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The  610,000  square  miles  inclttded  in  Periea  proper  are  drained  s 
follows : — 


Into  the  ocean 

„    the  Cu[H»D  Hiul  AnI  u 

„    the  Ksbin  lake 

„     Urmia  lake 
Interior  dndnage 


Eeferring  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  draining  into  the 
ocean  consists  of  a  long  strip,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tigris  and  the 
sea-coast,  and  without  a  single  protmsion  inland.  It  should  be 
noticed  here,  that  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  whether  an  outlet  exists 
from  the  Bampur  plain  to  the  sea,  by  which  the  water  of  the  Bamplu 
river  might  escape  in  extraordinary  floods.  Native  evidence  on  the 
subject  differs,  and  the  country  south-west  of  Bampur  has  not  yet 
been  visited  by  an  European.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  line 
of  the  water-parting  should  be  continued  eastwards,  a  little  porth  of 
the  aSth  parallel,  as  far  as  the  Helmand  watershed. 

A  narrow  strip  of  laud  not  more  than  thirty  to  fifty  miles  wide, 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  drains  into  that  sea.  On  the 
west  it  suddenly  widens  out  to  a  depth  of  250  miles,  meeting  the 
watershed  of  the  Tigris  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Lake  Van  on  the  other,  and  embracing  between  the  two  the  basin  of 
Lake  Urmia  or  Urumiyah,  which  is  thus  completely  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  inward  draining  area  of  Persia,  forming,  with  the  basin  of 
Lake  Van,  what  may  be  termed  the  supplementary  plateau  of  Armenia, 
which  differs  only  from  the  Persian  and  Kelmand  basins  in  its  superior 
altitude  and  smaller  area.  The  basin  of  Lake  Gokcha,  in  the  moun- 
tainsj  between  the  Kur  and  the  Araxes,  might  be  considered  as  form- 
ing another  distinct  drainage  area;  but  though  it  has  no  external 
outlet,  the  perfect  freshness  of  its  waters  would  seem  to  point  with 
a  probability  amounting  to  conviction  to  its  having  subterranean 
communication  with  one  or  other  of  these  rivers. 

On  the  east  the  watershed  of  the  Caspian  gradually  increases  in 
breadth,  the  foot  of  the  scarp  extending  considerably  to  the, north  of 
the  south-east  angle  of  that  sea,  three  degrees  east  of  which  it  tnms 
to  the  south-east  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Kiiren  and  Kopet  ranges, 
which,  as  before  stated,  are  a  prolongation  of  the  Caucasus.     A  short 
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diataoce  south  of  Her^t  the  Caspian  water-parting  turns  eastwards, 
separating  the  valleys  of  the  Hari-Rud  and  Hfinit  Rivers.  West 
of  Herfit,  the  desert  plateaa  of  KhUf  divides  the  Caspian  from  the 
Helmand  basin. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  Tajand  River,  as  the  united  waters 
of  the  Hari-Klid  and  Mash-had  rivers  are  called,  does  not,  as  repre- 
sented in  some  recent  maps,  end  in  the  desert  close  to  Sarakhs,  but 
forms  a  swamp  in  the  Atak  about  the  fifty-eighth  meridian.  Had  its 
waters  sufficient  volume  they  would  doubtless  find  a  channel  to  the 
Caspian  in  H^i  Bugir  Bay,  or  to  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  between  the 
Lesser  Ealkan  and  the  Kopet  range.  This  point  will  •  probably  be 
cleared  up  by  the  Russian  eipeditions  against  the  Tekeh  Turkmans, 
which,  as  these  lines  are  written,  are  said  to  be  starting  from  the 
Caspian.  As  far  south  as  latitude  30°,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ranges 
which  shut  off  the  valley  of  the  Helmand  from  the  deserts  of  i!astcm 
Persia  drain  directly  towards  the  Sistin  Lake.  But  south  of  that 
parallel  the  surplus  water  flows  by  several  channels  in  a  south-east 
direction,  or  away  from  the  Uke.  About  latitude  29°,  the  water- 
parting  of  the  Baluchist&n  moantaiu  system,  running  east  and  west, 
changes  the  direction  of  these  streams,  and  collects. them  into  a  single 
channel,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mfishkid  River,  bursts  through 
the  northern  scarp  of  the  Baluch  hills  into  the  Kh^rUn  desert.  Here 
it  takes  a  north-westerly  course,  thiui  reversing  the  original  direction 
of  its  waters,  which  are  lost  in  the  desert  not  far  from  their  most 
northern  sources.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  find  a  subterranean 
channel  some  distance  fnrtber  to  the  north,  and  aid  to  fill  the  Zirreh 
swamp,  the  southern  of  the  three  depressions  which,  united  by  flood 
waters,  form  the  Hamun  or  Sist^n  Lake. 

The  great  central  area  of  Persia,  included  in  the  watersheds  described 
above,  forms  a  figure  nearly  triangular,  with  a  base  running  south-west 
about  1000  miles  long,  and  nearly  equal  sides  north  and  east  of  700 
miles.  The  subdivision  of  this  vast  area  into  different  drainage  basins 
will  be  treat«d  when  we  come  to  describe  the  hill  ranges  by  which 
they  are  divided. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  rainfall  on  the  Oceanic  and 
Caspian  watersheds  is  far  in  excess  of  that  on  the  interior.  Wherever 
the  water-parting  is  formed,  as  it  is  in  most  parts,  by  a  lofty  mountain 
ridge,  it  intercepts  the  moiBture-bearing  clouds  irom  the  sea,  which 
are  discharged  on  its  outer  slopes.     The  Alburz  chain,  which  shuts  off 
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the  plateau  from  the  Caspian,  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  instance  of 
this.  Its  northern  face  is  furrowed  into  deep  valleys  by  the  constant 
and  heavy  showers  which  have  clothed  them  in  forests  of  almost  tropical 
luxuriance,  while  the  southern  generally  presents  a  single  abrupt 
scarp,  rising  above  long  gravel  slopes,  unchannelled  by  anything 
worthy  tbe  name  of  a  river,  and  bare  of  any  vegetation  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  tree.  At  tbe  most  moderate  estimate  the  rainfall  of 
Oilin  and  Mazandarfio  may  be  taken  as  five  times  that  of  tbe  adjoining 
districts  across  the  ridges  to  the  south. 

In  other  parts,  however,  we  find  the  water-parting  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  snmmits  further  inland ;  and  here  the  interior 
has  a  more  plenteous  rainfall  than  the  coast.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  south-eastern  Persia,  where  the  Khurasan,  Sarhad,  and  Dizak 
hills,  far  exceeding  in  altitude  the  ranges  to  the  south,  attract  to 
themselves  tbe  major  portion  of  the  scanty  supply  of  moisture  home 
inland  from  the  sea. 

Again,  the  rainfall  differs  very  much  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
country,  under  apparently  similar  conditions  as  regards  mountaius 
and  distance  from  the  sea ;  the  east  and  south  being  far  drier  than 
the  north  and  west,  while  the  dampest  parts  of  the  Tigris  valley  have 
not  half  the  rainfell  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian. 

Two  palpable  causes  unite  to  produce  the  prevailing  winds  through- 
out Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  are,  with  an  extraordinary 
uniformity,  north-west  or  south-east.  The  first  cause  is  the  position 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  on  the  north-west,  and  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  tbe  south-east.  The  second  is  the  bearing  of  the 
axes  of  the  great  mountain  chains,  which  lie  mainly  in  the  same 
direction  (vide  diagram  II),  and  thus  tend  to  guide  the  currents  of 
air  in  a  Mniform  course.  The  south-west,  moreover,  is  not  felt,  except 
aa  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  Makr&n  coast,  inside  a  line 
from  R&s-al-Hadd,  south  of  Maskat,  te  Karachi. 

The  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  great  Iranian  plateau  is  to  produce  a 
heated  stratum  of  air;  which,  when  it  rises,  is  succeeded  by  a  current  from 
the  colder  atmoBpheres  above  the  seas  te  the  south-east  or  north-west. 
Naturally  the  latter  is  the  colder,  and  therefore,  as  might  be  expected, 
north-west  winds  are  most  prevalent.  But  in  southern  Persia  and  the 
Gulf  it  often  occurs  that  the  two  currents  meet,  and  that  a  north- 
westerly gale  is  raging  at  Busbabr,  while  a  south-easter  is  blowing  at 
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Bandar-Abbas.  This  latter  wind  is  the  rain-bearer  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Persia,  the  exception  being  the  north-west,  where 
oGcaeional  rain-clouds  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  find  their 
way  across  the  Kurdish  mountains  or  the  Alburz.  It  is  true  that  it 
often  rains  even  on  the  Gulf  during  a  north-wester,  but  only  when  this 
has  followed  a  Bucceasion  of  south-easterly  gales,  the  moisture  home  by 
which  is  returned  from  the  opposite  quarter. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics  extending  over  even  a  single  year  (and 
an  average  of  fifteen  years  at  least  would,  I  think,  be  requisite),  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  more  than  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  in 
Persia.  But  I  believe  I  am  well  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  no 
part  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Caspian  watershed,  and 
that  of  the  Persian  Gulf  north  of  the  twenty-eighth  parallel,  and  their 
immediate  reverse  slopes,  with  perhaps  the  Urmia  basin,  has  an 
average  yearly  rainfall  of  ten  inches,  taking  mountain  and  valley 
together.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  central  and  south-eastern 
Persia,  and  Baluchistin,  the  annnal  rainfall  cannot  be  much  more 
than  five  inches.  On  most  parts  of  the  plateau  the  rainfall  ia 
divided  as  follows :  A  little  rain  is  hoped  for,  but  not  always  expected, 
in  November,  to  sow  the  early  crops.  In  December  there  is  generally 
a  tolerably  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  another  in  February,  followed  by 
showers  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  aft«r  which  there  is 
nothing  hut  an  occasional  thunderstorm  in  the  mountains  till  the 
next  winter.  Were  it  not  that  the  lofty  hills  store  the  moisture  in 
the  shape  of  snow,  nine-tenths  of  Persia  would  be  the  arid  desert  that 
half  of  it  is  now.  As  it  is,  cultivation  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  is  only  possible  by  artificial  irrigation,  either  by  canals, 
or  by  the  system  of  wells  connected  by  nndei^round  channels 
called  kavit  or  kaHz,  and  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  Iranian 
plateau. 

With  so  scanty  a  rainfall,  great  rivers  are  not  to  be  expected,  and 
we  accordingly  fail  to  find  a  single  stream  unfordable  during  the  dry 
months  throughout  the  whole  of  the  interior  plateau.  The  Caspian 
watershed,  besides  the  Kur  and  the  Araxes,  presents  three  considerable 
streams  in  Persian  territory.  The  first  is  the  Kizil-Uzun  or  Salid- 
Hud,  which  drains  about  25,000  square  miles  of  country  east  and  south 
of  the  Urmia  basin.  On  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  the  streams, 
though  often  of  considerable  volume,  are  of  small  length.  The  most 
important  is  the  L£r,  which  rises  north  of  Mount  Dam&vand,  and 
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flows  round  its  Bouthem  foot,  thus  nearly  encircling  it  before  com- 
pleting its  couTBe  to  the  sea. 

The  other  two  are  the  Atrak  and  the  Gui^n,  of  which  the  former 
and  larger  is  very  incorrectly  laid  down  on  existing  map«  of  Persia, 
being  shown  as  rising  near  Abivard,  about  longitude  60°,  flowing 
due  west  through  four  degrees  of  longitude  before  turning  south- 
west to  the  Caspian,  and  receiving  many  affluents  from  either  side 
in  its  course. 

The  recent  Russian  explorations  and  the  travels  of  Colonel  Valentine 
Saker  and  Lieutenant  Gill,  R.E,,  last  year,  have  largely  modified 
this  view.  It  appears  that  the  true  Atrak  is  the  same  stream 
as  that  shown  on  maps  as  the  Germeh  Khaneb  or  Genne  Rud. 
This  baa  its  origin  in  a  dry  torrent  near  Kabush^n  or  Kushtui, 
and  flows  through  Shirvan  and  Bujnurd  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, receiving  several  considerable  streams  from  the  Kuren  D&gh 
on  the  north,  but  none  of  importance  from  the  bills  io  the  south. 
Ab  the  Atrak  river  is  supposed  in  certain  quarters  to  form  the  frontier 
of  Persia  throughout  its  course,  this  modification  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  it  placea  the  Persian  town  of  Shirv&n  and  the 
flourishing  Persian  district  of  Darah-gaz  outside  tlie  limits  of  the 
kingdom.  In  describing  the  present  state  of  the  political  frontier 
of  Persia  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  advert  to  this  subject 
again. 

The  streams  draining  southern  and  western  Persia  into  the  sea, 
diminish  regularly  in  importance  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
The  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  KurdistAn  and  the  Zigros  pour  their 
waters  into  the  great  river  Tigris  through  the  Di&la  and  Karkhab 
rivers.  Further  south  the  Diz  and  Kfirun,  or  Kur&n,  unite  their 
waters  in  the  plain  of  Ehuzist^n,  to  form  a  river  navigable  from  the 
sea  to  the  first  range  of  hills.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
stream,  which  formerly  discharged  its  whole  volume  direct  into  the 
sea,  now  parts  with  the  larger  half  through  an  artificial  channel  into 
the  Sbat-ul-Arb,  the  common  outlet  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
South  of  the  Ejirun  the  Jarfihi  and  Tfib  rivers  have  with  it  formed 
the  delta  of  Persian  Arabist&n,  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  plain 
in  Persia. 

After  this,  not  a  single  stream  nnfordable  at  all  seasons  bars  the 
passage  of  the  traveller  along  the  coast  till  he  reaches  the  Indus, 
eighteen  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  east,  and  five  degrees  of  latitude 
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further  soutbj  a  stretch  of  riverless  waste  perhaps  unequalled  save 
on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Arabia  and  the  Ked  Sea.  The  lofty 
hills  soath  and  west  of  Shir&z  originate  several  streams,  which  are 
discharged  into  the  Gulf  bj  two  mouths;  one  at  Ru-hilleh,  north 
of  Basbahr ;  and  the  other  formed  by  the  K&r-agaeh  and  FIrfiz-  " 
&AA  rivers  a  little  south  of  Kogia. 

There  appears  to  be  no  valid  authority  for  the  extent  and  direc- 
tion of  any  streams  delineated  on  the  maps  between  the  last-named 
and  the  Min&b  river,  which  again  is  of  lar  more  importance  than 
the  maps  would  lead  the  observer  to  suppose.  So  little  is  known 
of  the  quadrilateral  between  the  Shir&z  and  Earm&n  road  on  the 
north,  the  sea  on  the  south,  aoA  the  Shir&z-Ffruz&b&l  and  Earm&n- 
Bandar-Abbas  roads  west  and  east,  that  we  can  pronounce  nothing 
with  certainty  about  its  streams  except  that  ^1  are  quite  insignifi- 
cant. On  the  other  hand,  the  Mindb  creek  receives  the  drainage  of 
all  the  wide  plain  across  the  hills  north  of  Bandar-Abbas. 

In  Persian  BaKichistin  the  Aimini  and  Kir  torrents  drain  very 
narrow  valleys.  The  former  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  water- 
course in  Balfichistda  which  pierces  the  plateau,  rising  amid  low 
hills  on  the  plain  of  Bampur.  The  uncertainty  whether  this  latter 
has  an  outlet  to  the  sea  has  already  been  adverted  to.  It  is 
possible  that  the  flood-waters  of  its  stream,  after  joining  the  Jiriiil 
or  Kudb&r  torrents,  find  a  way  along  the  north  of  the  Bushkurd 
hills  to  the  Min&b.  For  my  own  part  I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
no  such  outlet  exists. 

The  Dashtiari  river  is  more  considerable  than  either  the  Kir  or  the 
Aimini,  but  is  less  than  the  Dasht  or  Nihing,  whose  course  has 
been  fully  described  in  the  narrative  portion  of  this  work.  Its 
erroneous  connection  hy  geographers  with  the  M^hkid  and  Kak- 
eh&n  torrents  has  also  been  mentioned  elsewhere. 

We  now  come  to  the  streams  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Where  all  are  so  inconsiderable,  and  moreover  vary  so  much  at 
different  seasons,  and  have  as  much  as  possible  of  their  water 
drained  off  in  canals,  it  is  difficult  to  signalise  the  most  prominent. 
The  general  character  is  eveiywhere  much  the  same,  and  may  be 
described  as  follows.  Before  the  brooks  have  left  the  hills,  part  of 
their  water  is  taken  off  to  irrigate  the  mountain,  sides,  and  when 
they  unite  in  the  wider  valleys  larger  canals  lead  from  the  channel. 
As  long  as  the  slope  is  rapid  and   the   bed  stony,  a  great  deal   of 
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the  prtcious  liquid  manageB  to  escape,  but  when  the  open  alluvial 
plain  between  the  ranges  is  reached  it  is  soon  exhausted  in  irri- 
gating the  banks ;  sad,  bnt  for  constant  afBnenta  from  the  never 
far  distant  hills  ^ould  soon  present  an  empty  bed.  As  it  is,  many 
rivers  straggle  on  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  sonrces, 
till  they  end  in  salt  swamps  or  lakes.  Nearly  all  are  brackish  in  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  being  tainted  by  the  salt  common  in  the 
gypseous  strata  so  universally  occurring  throughout  Persia. 

The  principal  of  these  inland  streams  are  the  Aji-Ch£i  and 
Jaghatu  flowing  into  the  salt  lake  of  Urmia ;  the  Hamadan  Rud, 
or  K&rasu,  snd  the  Shdr&b  flowing  eastwards  to  the  salt  desert ;  the 
Zaindarud,  fertilising  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahfin,  and  lost  in  the 
unexplored  swamp  or  salt  marsh  of  ti&vkh£nah,  and  the  Kfir, 
commonly  known  in  Europe  aa  the  Bendameer,  which  forms  the 
salt  lake  of  Niris,  miscalled  Bakhteg&n  on  Qur  maps. 

The  ShJr&z  lake  receives  little  or  no  water  from  iuflnest  streams, 
being  apparently  mainly  fed  by  springs,  as  is  the  smaller  lake  of 
Kazr&n. 

Having  thus  completed  a  brief  account  of  the  hydrography  of 
Persia,  let  ns  turn  to  the  consideration  of  its  oreography,  to  illustrate 
which  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  showing  the  direction  and  extent 
of  the  axes  of  the  principal  ranges,  (vide  fig.  II)'.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  it  is  here  that  the  largest  modifications  in  maps 
have  been  made  by  recent  travellers.  A  glance  at  the  diagram 
will  show  that  the  moat  prominent  characteristic  of  the  mountain 
system  of  Persia  is  the  uniform  direction  of  its  ranges,  which  lie, 
with  few  exceptions,  nearly  north-west  and  south-east,  a  feature  I 
have  already  referred  to  as  influencing  the  prevailing  winds.  That 
part  of  the  AlblJrz  which   lies   east  of  Dam&vand,  and   the  ranges 

'  I  itioald  have  wiabed  to  bave  incladed  the  «utem  hklf  ft  tb«  Inuiiu  platSMi  in  tbie 
diagTMn  u  id  that  of  ttie  dntmage  axtan.  But  I  find  th&t,  nith  tlia  exception  of  the 
main  vtMvj  of  the  Hflbnuid,  *Dd  that  of  the  Hari-RA<1,  near  He^at,  we  hara  little  exact 
Information  Togarding  the  fiiei  of  tbe  rangeii  which  make  np  the  mountain  sjitem  of 
AJ^hanlitAn,  weat  of  the  Indus  baain.  Taking  into  coneideration  the  known  direction  of 
tbe  Qhami  ridgs*  (N.E.  and  S.W.),  and  that  of  the  obaiiu  bounding  tbe  Herat  valley  (E. 
and  W.),  and  eappoaing  the  water-parting  of  the  Paropamiiui  to  be  cotrectl;  diown  on 
onr  mqx,  it  would  ^>pe«t  proltable  that  we  have  a  formalioD  in  the  outline  of  tbe  axes 
of  the  hilla  identical  with  that  fonad  between  eaatom  and  western  BaldchlBtte,  where  the 
Peraian  mountains,  Goning  from  the  nortb-weat,  are  connected  with  the  Khivan  hills  from 
the  DDTth-east,  bjr  a  series  of  pamllel  ridges  running  eait  and  west. 
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parallel  to  it  on  the  soiith,  with  the  ridges  iatersecting  the  Baluch 
plateau,  form  the  only  remarkable  esceptions  to  the  rule. 

A  comparison  between  the  hydrogxaphic  and  oreographic  diagrams 
will  show  that  the  diBpoBition  of  the  hills  affords  little  indication 
of  that  of  the  watersheds.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  to  show 
which  of  the  many  parallel  ridges  form  the  water-partings  of  the 
plateaa.  Indeed  the  general  outline  would  seem  to  point  rather  to 
a  great  river  flowing  to  the  sea  in  the  eonth-east,  than  to  a  series 
of  depressions  receiving  the  surplus  drainage. 

The  view  generally  taken  by  geographers  of  the  mountain  system 
of  Persia,  is  that  of  an  offshoot  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  connecting 
that  chain  with  the  Caucasus  and  the  Taurus.  If  there  be  any 
necessity  for  establishing  such  an  origin  (apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Iranian  plateau  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  high  land  running 
through  Europe  and  Asia),  the  affinities  of  the  Persian  mountains 
would  seem  rather  to  lie  westwards  than  eastwards :  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  accurate  information  regarding  the  geography  or 
geology  of  northern  Afghanistan,  the  points  cannot  be  finally  settled. 
To  me  it  appears  probable  that  the  Hari-Rud  valley,  the  political 
frontier  of  Persia  and  Afghinist&n,  is  also  the  point  of  contact  of 
their  respective  mountain  systems. 

The  idea  of  the  continuity  of  the  Persian  ranges  with  those  of 
the  eastern  water§hed  of  the  Helmand  was  borne  out  by  all  maps 
engraved  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  travels  of 
M.  Ehanikoff  in  eastern  Persia. 

A  reference  to  any  atlas  published  before  1 860,  and  indeed  many 
of  later  date,  will  show  all  ranges  east  of  the  main  road  from  Shirfiz, 
through  Isfahlin  to  Tehrdn  (about  the  fifty-second  meridian),  running 
east  and  west,  i.e.  parallel  to  the  coast  ranges  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
the  valley  of  Her&t,  the  osly  sorveyed  poetioks,  M.  Khanikoff 
was  the  first  to  show  that  not  only  the  mountains  of  Khuras&n  lie  in 
ridges  nearly  parallel  to  those  of  western  Persia,  north-west  and  south- 
east, bat  that  central  Persia  is  intersected  by  more  than  one  con- 
tinuous range,  with  its  axis  in  the  same  direction.  This  fact,  which 
is  strongly  insisted  on  in  his  text,  is  rather  ignored  in  the  unworthy 
little  map  attached  to  it,  in  which  minor  spurs  are  exa^^^rated  to 
equal  dimensions  with  the  main  ridges,  a  defect  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  his  English  copyists. 

However,  his  journey  made  a  revolution  in  the  prevailing   ideas 
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regarding  the  oreography  of  eaetem  Persia,  and  the  surveys  of  Major 
LoTett  and  myself  have  done  as  much  for  the  south.  Major  Lovett's 
first  journey  in  1870-71  eetablished  the  facts  of  a  water-parting  in 
Baliuchist^n,  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  dividing  the  Helmand 
valley  from  the  oceanic  basin ;  and  of  a  singular  south-western  deflec- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  ranges  south  of  Bamplir.  The  following  year 
we  proved  the  continuity  of  the  great  plateau  west  of  Sist&n  with  the 
Sarhad  and  Si^neh  mountains ;  ascertained  that  Fottinger's  text  was 
right  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  extinct  or  dormant  volcanos, 
the  Kfifa-i-Naush&da,  and  the  Kuh-i-Basm&n ;  and  his  maps  wrong  in 
making  but  one :  further  west  we  traced  Kbanikod*s  great  central 
range  west  of  Yazd,  as  far  south  as  latitude  27°  30';  and  found  the 
other  minor  ridges  between  Karmin  and  Shirfiz  to  lie  in  the  same 
uniform  direction,  a  parallelism  I  bad  previously  found  to  occur  in  the 
ranges  on  all  the  roads  between  Busbahr  and  Shirfiz,  and  that  city  and 
Isfahan. 

On  returning  to  England  the  new  data  obtained  by  ourselves  and 
M.  Khanikoff  have  enabled  me  to  interpolate  with  them  the  observa- 
tions of  older  travellers,  to  which,  from  want  of  solid  base  to  work 
upon,  justice  had  not  been  done  by  geographers.  Thus  the  travels  of 
Christie  and  Truilhier  between  Tabas  and  Yazd,  and  of  Keith 
Abbott'  between  Yazd  and  Karm^n,  conclusively  demonstrated  tlie 
existence  of  three  parallel  ranges  between  the  two  former  towns,  and 
of  a  lofty  and  fertile  plateau  (Kuh-Bantin),  east  of  the  road  between 
the  two  latt«r,  in  a  situation  marked  on  the  maps  as  part  of  the 
Karm&n  desert. 

The  ranges  on  the  coaste  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 

'  It  U  A  matter  of  rsgrflt  that  Uiie  molt  paiaBtAking  nnd  caiucientiauB  of  non-soientific 
tmvellen  baa  not  Burvived  to  see  juitice  done  to  ble  Ubours.  No  genenl  map  that  I 
know  of  contains  the  reaulti  of  his  tmvBla  in  Pareia  (published  in  the  journsl  of  the 
Geographical  Society),  which  rematned  unnoticed  by  geofrapbera  till  their  valae  wu 
pointed  oDt  by  Colonel  Yule  in  hla  '  Marco  Folo.'  Withont  pretending  to  aught  but  a 
moat  rndimentaiy  knowledge  of  inrreying,  Mr.  Abbott,  in  addition  to  a  great  amount  of 
political  and  topographical  information,  kept  a  careful  road-book  by  coiDpasB  and  watch, 
throogh  twelve  hundred  miles  of  travel  over  a  country  then  quite  unexplored,  and  but 
little  of  which  has  been  since  seen  by  an  European.  Having  myself  followed  part  of  Mr. 
Abbott's  route,  and  having  plotted  the  whole  of  the  remuader  from  the  astronomically 
fixed  points  sinoe  laid  down,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  skill  and  peraeverance  with 
which  be  earned  out  his  self-imposed  task.  Had  his  labours  been  iiroperly  utilised  by 
map-maken,  many  of  the  gross  erroii  which  still  disBgure  maps  of  Persia  would  long 
efpi  have  disappeared. 
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and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  thus  well  nigh 
conclusively  shown  to  form  the  only  important  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  a  north-west  and  south-easterly  direction  to  the  ridges. 
It  seems  far  from  improbable  that  the  same  phenomenon  will  be  found 
.  to  be  repeated  in  the  neighbouring  peuiusnla  of  Arabia,  when  that 
country  ia  opened  to  fuller  scientific  exploration. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  Persia  is  far  greater  than 
has  been  generally  supposed.  The  volcanic  peak  of  Dam&vand,  whose 
fires  are  still  slumbering,  marked  upon  our  maps  as  14,700  feet  above 
the  sea,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Russian  Caspian  Snrvey  at  18,600 
feet.  Mount  Saval&n,  in  Adarbaij^n,  is  declared  by  the  same  autho- 
rities to  be  14,000  feet  in  height.  I  found  the  Kiih  Haz&r,  south 
of  Karm&n,  to  exceed  the  latter  altitude ;  and  the  summits  of  the 
neighbouring  Jamal-B&ris  range  are  not  inferior.  But  I  believe  the 
highest  continuous  range  in  Persia  to  be  the  Kuh  Bintir,  an  unvisited 
chain  of  mountains  in  Fars,  (the  southem  peak  is  marked  on  our  maps 
as  Daena  11,000?).  These  are  visible  from  the  sea  near  Bnshahr, 
a  distance  of  130  miles  over  ridges  known  to  be  10,000  feet  in 
altitude.  I  myself  have  seen  them  from  the  hills  near  Yazdikhist  in 
August,  presenting  an  appearance  both  as  to  outline  and  extent  not 
unlike  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  hardly  inferior  in  extent  of  snow-covered 
surface.  As  the  snow-line  at  that  season  is  certainly  not  below  14,000 
feet,  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  the  average  height  of  the  DJnir  peaks 
at  1 7  to  1 8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  other  summits  in  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Lurist&n  never  totally  lose  their  snow,  and  can 
therefore  be  little  less  than  15,000  feet.  The  peaks  in  the  water- 
parting  of  the  Alburz  do  not  exceed  13,000  feet,  but  when  these  were 
snowless  in  the  summer  of  1871,  I  observed  a  snow-clad  ridge  north 
of  the  watershed,  about  the  western  frontier  of  Mazandar&n.  In 
central  and  eastern  Persia  there  are  no  such  lofty  mountains,  but  the 
higher  summits  of  the  Kurd  range,  between  Isfahan  and  Kashfin, 
exceed  1 1,000  feet ;  and  the  Khurasfin  mountains  probably  attain  an 
equal  elevation. 

Absence  of  prominent  spurs  is  the  main  characteristic  of  all  Persian 
ranges  except  the  Alburz,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Khurasan  hills. 
Inconsiderable  rainfall  has  of  course  much  to  do  with  this,  but  the 
primary  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  geological  formation.  The 
extraordinary  gravel  slopes  extending  for  many  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  interior  hills  present  a  phenomenon  fully  treated  of  by  Mr.  Blanford 
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in  his  account  of  the  geology,  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  enlarge  upon 
it  here. 

It  remains  to  notice  tlie  valleys  aod  plains  between  and  beyond  the 
ranges.  The  Khuzist&n  delta  is  the  only  plain  of  extent  and  import- 
ance at  the  sea-level.  The  strip  of  land  between  the  outer  bills  and 
the  sea  is  generally  narrow  and  barren,  bnt  occasionally,  as  north  of 
Bushahr,  and  north  and  east  of  Bandar- Abbas,  expands  into  reepectable 
dimensions.  Fart  of  the  plain  of  Mog&n,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes, 
belongs  to  Persia,  and  the  delta  of  the  Safid-Rtid  has  considerable 
extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Inland  the  long  and  narrow 
plains  between  the  ridges  rise  gradually  from  looo  feet  to  eight  times 
that  height  in  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  on  the  east  side  of  the 
western  water-parting,  and  4,  5,  and  600O  further  south  and  eatt. 
The  plains  of  Isfah&n,  Shirfiz,  and  Fersepolis  are  about  5000  feet ; 
that  of  Karm^n  somewhat  higher.  The  valleys  of  Adarbaij&n  present 
alluvial  slopes  furrowed  by  torrents,  and  the  only  extensive  tableland 
in  Persia,  that  of  Sultfiniab. 

As  they  recede  from  the  east  and  north,  the  intervals  between  the 
ridges  are  wider,  and  the  rainfall  smaller,  till  grassy  valleys  are  re- 
placed by  gravelly  deserts,  which  culminate  in  wastes  of  shifting 
sand.  The  valley  between  Ab^dah  and  Yazd,  a  prolongation  of  the 
Zaindartid  valley^  contains  the  first  of  these  sandy  wastes,  which, 
under  the  Influence  of  the  strong  south-easterly  winds,  occasionally 
invade  the  neighbouring  cultivated  tracts.  The  original  city  of 
Rhagee,  south-east  of  Tehrfin,  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  on  this 
account. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  in  the  plains  of  Persia  is 
the  salt  swamp  called  Kavir  or  Kafeh. 

The  universal  condition  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Persian  plateau 
appears  to  be  that  wherever  it  is  exposed  to  sufficient  moisture,  either 
by  the  overflow  of  rivers,  surface-drainage  from  the  hills,  or  want  of 
sufficient  slope  to  carry  oS  desert  rainfall,  a  saline  efflorescence  is  pro- 
duced, which,  forming  a  thin  whitish  crust  on  the  surface,  retains 
the  moisture  beneath  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus  creates,  in 
winter  and  spring,  a  treacherous  and  impassable  bog. 

Where  the  supply  of  water  is  constant,  but  insufficient  to  form  salt 
lakes  such  as  those  of  Urmia  and  Niriz,  a  bog  of  slimy  mud  is 
formed  in  the  lowest  depression,  covered  with  brine  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  by  a  thick  crust  of  salt.   -These  salt  swamps  are  termed  Eavir 
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in  the  north,  and  Kafeh  in  tlie  south.  The  principal  ie  that  shown  on 
our  maps  as  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  the  Dasht-i-Kaweer,  or  Daria-i- 
Eabir^.  This  is  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive plain  in  Persia,  that  intercepted  between  the  Alburz  and  its 
parallel  ridges  and  the  heads  of  the  ranges  of  the  central  plateau  which 
run  south-east.  Westward  it  ia  divided  into  two  valleya,  originating, 
one  in  the  Sult^niah  plateau,  and  the  other  north  of  and  near  Hamad&n. 
Each  of  these  is  drained  by  a  river  named  respectively  the  Shur&b 
and  the  K&rasu,  which  with  another  considerable  afflaent  from  Tuishiz 
on  the  east,  unite  to  form  the  great  Kavir.  It  has  only  onoe  been 
seen  by  an  European,  Dr.'  Biihs^  &  Kuesian,  who  crossed  it  about 
latitude  34",  when  travelling  from  Damgh&n  to  Yazd.  He  describes 
it  as  about  nine  verets  or  about  six  miles  wide.  The  patches  of 
ordinary  Kavir  eeen  by  travellers  on  the  Mash-had  road  may  possibly 
communicate  with  the  great  Kavir  through  gaps  in  the  intervening 
range ;  but  Clark,  who  travelled  from  Turshiz  to  Samo&n,  does  not 
mention  any  Kaiir,  though  he  crossed  the  Abrisham  river,  which  was 
suppoaed  by  travellers  on  the  northern  road  to  end  in  one  of  these 
smaller  Kavin.  This  stream,  therefore,  at  least  would  appew  to  be  a 
contributor  to  the  great  Kavir. 

The  altitude  of  the  latter  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty.  It 
may  he  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  certunly  not  &r  above  it,  as 
the  town  of  Tabas,  on  the  edge  of  tbe  hills  to  the  south,  was 
determined  by  Khanikoff  at  1500  feet.  The  same  traveller  crossed  a 
part  of  tbe  Karm&n  desert,  not  more  than  500  to  600  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  northern  waste  is  probably 
not  much,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of  this  measurement. 

Other  kavirg,  with  constant  mud  and  salt  incrustations,  are  found  in 
the  Sarjan  or  Said&b&d  plain,  west  of  Karm&n ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valley  of  Eutr6.  The  ordinary  kavks  are  innumerable. 
That  south  of  Kb&f  is  one  of  the  largest.  Another  receives  the  water 
of  a  small  stream  flowing  north-west,  from  near  Karmftn.  Tbe  bulks 
of  the  '  Gavkbioah '  marsh,  formed  by  the  Zaiodadid,  are  also  '  kavir ;' 
and  a  Icavir,  perhaps  tbe  same^  was  crossed  by  Tr€zel,  between  Ab&dah 
and  Yazd.  Abbott  records  another  in  the  valley  between  the  Kfih- 
Banfin  and  tbe  ridges  east  of  Yazd.     The  best  known  is  that  north  of 

'  1  have  never  myself  heard  this  lut  term  used,  nor  hkre  Pouana  from  wham  I  have 
enquired ;  but  it  has  the  authority  of  the  author  of  Hajji  Baba  to  bulc  it.  !nie  mmdng 
would  be  Dot '  the  great  te*'MU8uany  supposed,  but  tlw  'Lake  of  Salt  Mad.' 
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Kum,  which  is  a  bay,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  Kavir ;  but  it  is  by 
no  meaas  formidable  in  the  worst  of  weathers,  compared  with  the 
'  Kafehs '  of  Karm^n. 

The  desert  of  Karm^Q,  called  by  Kbanikoff  the  desert  of  Imt  or 
Lot ',  that  of  Khar^  which  bounds  Persian  territory  oa  the  south- 
east, and  the  gmaller  waste  of  Bampur,  are  drier,  and  therefore  more 
sandy  than  the  northern  desert.  Perhaps  also  the  soil  is  less  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  kavir.  The  great  depression  of  the  Karmdn 
desert  has  been  noticed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  though  no  kav4r 
was  crossed  by  Truilhier,  between  Tabas  and  Yazd,  and  though  there 
is  an  undoubted  water-parting  between  the  Great  Salt  Desert  and 
that  of  Lut,  the  wastes  of  shifting  sand  passed  by  the  traveller  just 
mentioned  may  very  possibly  form  a  communication  between  the 
two. 

As  the  object  of  the  missions  which  have  resulted  in  these 
volumes  was  to  fix  certain  portions  of  the  frontier  of  Persia,  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  may  not  be  amiss. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  of  the  dominions  of  the  Shih,  with  the 
Gulf  in  either  of  the  diagrams,  will  show  the  general  line  of  frontier  to 
be  nearly  as  like  that  of  a  cat  on  a  footstool,  as  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  are  to  the  proverbial  boot.  If  Persia  is  famous  for  anything,  it 
is  for  cats,  so  that  the  fitness  of  the  similitude  is  undeniable. 

On  the  north-west,  the  frontier  adjoining  Russian  territory  is  fiied 
by  treaty.  The  same  may  now  be  said  of  the  Baluch  frontier,  from 
the  sea  to  the  M&shkid,  and  that  in  Sist&n.  Between  the  two,  and 
further  north,  all  is  uncertain,  save  the  names  of  the  frontier  towns. 
On  the  west  the  common  frontier  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  from  Ararat  to 
Basrah,  is  still  undefined,  though  it  was  fixed  within  certain  limits 
by  the  Anglo-Russian  Commissioa  of  1851-54.  R«cent  maps  ema- 
nating from  Russian  sources  give  the  Atrak,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  point  where  its  most  northern  affluent  joins  it,  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  new  Russian  district  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  this 
is  probably  the  interpretation  placed  in  St.  Petorsburg  on  the  so- 
called  and  oft-denied  Atrak  frontier  treaty.  Further  east  all  is  as  yet 
uncertw'n,  but  can  hardly  remain  so  for  long.     Sarakhs  is  held  by 

'  I  CHiinot  belp  douliting  thii  deriiatioii,  b8  I  more  than  once  he&rd  tlie  word  'Idt' 
used  ID  BklilchiaUn  u  equivilent  to  waterleaa.  A  Bjgi  omel-driTer  at  Jalk,  deKsribing 
tbe  route  acnws  the  Kharin  deeert,  lud,  tLkt  WTen  msrohee  to  Pir-i-kaar  bad  water,  but 

the  rem^Ding  three  to  the  Helmond  were  'liit.' 
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Persia;  the  S&man-i-Kfih,  or  Atak,  by  the  Tekeh  Turkmans.  Th« 
soathem  slopes  of  the  Klirea  hills  are  held  as  far  west  as  Darah-gaz 
by  the  Efirdish  vassals  of  the  Shih,  transplanted  there  three  centories 
a^ :  thence  to  the  Rossian  frontier  they  are  probably  occupied  by  the 
Gokl&n  Tlirkmans.  Even  if  the  Russian  colamns  now  marching  east- 
wards from  the  Caspian  do  not  settle  this  part  of  the  frontier  of 
Persia  satisfactorily,  they  will  assuredly  obtain  the  geographical 
infonnation  necessary  for  doing  so. 
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JOURNEY  THROUGH  BALUCHISTAN 
AND  SOUTHERN  PERSIA. 

Bt  Miioi  0LIVI:B  B.  ST,  JOHN,  R.E. 
CHAPTER    I. 

Gwddar  to  PuHn. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1872, 1  landed  from  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  ship, 'India,'  in  Gw&dar  Baj'.  Orders  from 
England  to  proceed  to  Baltichietin  to  survey  the  recently  determined 
frontier  had  found  me  early  in  Octoher  at  TehrAn,  where  1  was  acting 
as  director  of  the  Anglo-Peraiah  Telegraph.  By  the  20th  of  the 
month  all  preparations  for  the  long  journey  before  me  were  made,  and 
I  started  for  Bushahr,  expecting  to  reach  that  port,  whence  fortnightly 
steamers  run  down  the  Persian  and  Makr&n  coasts  to  Bombay, 
towards  the  end  of  November.  Unfortunately,  when  only  two  days' 
march  on  the  road  southwards,  I  was  struck  down  hy  a  sudden  attack 
of  acute  dysentery,  which,  with  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  the 
famine,  then  in  its  second  year.  Good  nursing,  and  the  skilful 
attendance  of  Dr.  Baker,  the  medical  officer  of  the  telegraph  staff, 
enabled  me  to  reach  Isfah&n  in  a  mule  litter,  after  a  fortnight's  delay 
at  Kum  and  Kash&n ;  another  fortnight  at  Islahfin  so  far  set  me  up 
that  I  was  able  to  sit  on  a  horse  again,  though  at  first  for  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  only;  and  before  long  I  had  dispensed  altogether  with 
my  takkt-i-rawda,  or  portable  bed,  as  the  Persians  call  that  most 
uncomfortable  of  conveyances,  a  mule  litter.  Bushahr  was  reached  on 
the  30th  of  December,  just  a  month  later  than  anticipated.  Here 
I  felt  doubtful  for  a  moment  whether  I  ought  not  to  turn  my  steps 
towards  England  instead  of  to  the  wilds  of  Baluchistan.  I  was  still 
far  from   having  recovered   my  normal   strength,  and  the   doctors 
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advised  me  not  to  risk  another  hot  season  in  Persia.  But  the  winter 
was  too  far  adTanced  for  the  government  of  India  to  replace  me ;.  tlie 
large  outlay  that  had  been  made  in  preparations  would  have  been 
thrown  away ;  and  to,  have  deferred  the  survey  for  a  year  might  have 
caused  inconvenience.  Moreover,  1  was  naturally  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish my  first  chance  of  geographical  discovery ;  so  the  hesitation  was 
of  short  duration,  and  I  took  passage  for  myself,  ten  horses,  and 
fifteen  servants,  to  Gw&dar,  for  which  we  embarked  the  next  day. 

A  week's  sail,  broken  by  a  few  hours'  stay  at  Lingaih  and  Bandar- 
Abbis,  and  a  night  at  Maskat,  brought  us  to  Gw&dar  Bay,  where, 
almost  before  the  anchor  dropped,  I  was  welcomed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
W.  T.  Blanford  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of  India,  who,  at  my  sugges- 
tion, had  asked  and  obtained  leave  from  the  Viceroy  to  be  my 
companion  in  the  approaching  journey.  After  superintending  the 
deposit  of  horses,  baggage,  and  Persian  servants  in  a  clumsy  native 
boat,  in  which  the  unfortunate  quadrupeds  were  packed  as  close  as 
sardines  in  a  tin,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  '  India,'  and  pulled  on  shore. 
A  strong  wind  off  the  land  sprung  up  shortly  afterwards,  and  the 
impedimenta  remained  in  their  uncomfortable  conveyance  all  night, 
tossing  at  anchor  in  the  Bay.  The  Persian  servants  were  awfully 
sick,  and  the  horses  a  good  deal  cut  and  bruised,  in  spite  of  tight 
packing.  However,  they  all  turned  up  the  next  morning  without 
serious  damage,  though  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  to  this  day  how,  in  the 
absence  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  whatever,  the  horses  were  got 
out  of  the  deep  native  craft,  whose  bulwarks  were  high  over  their 
heads.  In  the  meantime  I  had  been  hospitably  welcomed  by  Captain 
Miles,  then  the  Political  Kesideot  on  the  Makrfiu  coast,  whose  head- 
qoarters  are  at  Owftdar, 

The  next  few  days  were  busily  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
a  start.  Stores  and  instruments  had  to  be  unpacked  and  repacked, 
provisions  purchased,  and  money  provided.  Besides  Blanford  and  his 
servants,  the  party  was  increased'  at  Gw^dar  by  an  apothecary,  Mr. 
Roane,  a  native  surveyor  from  the  quarter-master-general's  department 
of  the  Bombay  army,  with  six  assistant  peons,  and  a  couple  of  bird- 
skinners  from  the  Calcutta  Museum.  Tents  for  all  bad  been  sent 
from  the  Bombay  Arsenal,  and  were  ready  pitched  on  my  arrival, 
f^fty  camels  had  been  engaged  beforehand  by  Captain  Miles,  and 
were  now  eating  the  bread,  or  rather  browsing  the  thorns,  of  idleness 
at  sixpence  each  per  diem  ;  and  more  were  promised  if  required, 
c  z 
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All  was  ready  in  four  or  five  days,  wlien  a  telegram  readied  me  from 
Calcutta,  ordering  us  to  delay  starting  on  account  of  disturbances  at 
Kej,  a  dependency  of  Kal&t,  some  seventy  miles  inland.  This  little  pro- 
vince, inhabited  by  men  of  the  tarbulcnt  and  warlike  tribe  of  Rinds,  had 
enjoyed  a  long  quaBi-independence  under  a  governor  whose  authority 
was  only  limited  by  the  necessity  of  paying  a  small  yearly  tribute  to 
the  Khan  of  EaHt.  The  latter  had  lately  been  ill  advised  enoogfa  to 
replace  bim  by  a  nominee  of  his  own.  The  former  governor  made 
no  resistance,  but  retired  to  a  neighbouring  village.  The  Binds,  how- 
ever, whose  opinion  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  not  only 
declined  to  submit  to  their  new  master,  but  besieged  him  in  his 
fort.  It  was  supposed  that  this  fighting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  frontier  we  had  come  to  survey  might  endanger  the  safety  of  our 
party.  But  a  day  or  two  later  tidings  arrived  that  peace  was  restored 
at  Kej,  and  on  the  19th  I  received  leave  from  Calcatta  to  proceed,  but 
with  the  greatest  caution. 

It  had  been  arranged  at  Tehrfe  that  the  subordinate  commission, 
the  occasion  for  which  has  been  explained  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid 
in  the  preface  to  thetie  volumes,  should  consist  besides  myself  of  deputies 
from  Eal&t  and  Perna.  The  former  never  turned  up  at  all,  and  his 
absence,  as  will  he  seen  further  on,  was  rather  detrimental  to  the 
completeness  of  the  map. 

The  representative  of  His  Majesty  the  Shih  was  a  lanky  young  man, 
ancien  elhe  of  the  Collie  at  Tehr&n,  where  he  had  picked  up  a  &ir 
knowledge  of  plan  and  map  drawing,  but  whose  acquaintance  with  sur- 
veying was  of  the  slenderest.  His  name  was  MIrza  Ashraf  Ali,  which 
appellation  he  had  digniiied  on  his  own  account  with  the  affix  of  Kh&n, 
andhadfurtherhad  therankofSarhang,  orLieut.-Colonel,  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  government  for  the  occasion.  Hia  full  title  therefore  was 
Mirza  Ashraf  Ali  Kh&n  Sarhang,  but  by  the  last  he  was  known  in  the 
camp,  and  '  Sarhang,'  therefore,  we  will  call  him  for  the  future.  He 
had  marched  down  from  Tehrin  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  myself, 
but  with  a  delicacy  rare  in  his  countrymen  had  avoided  intruding 
himself  upon  my  party,  so  that  I  had  hardly  eeeu  him  till  the  day  after 
we  left  Bushahr  in  the  *  India,'  when  I  found  him  sitting  on  a  couple 
of  big  trunks  in  the  waist  of  the  ship.  On  entering  into  conversation, 
he  soon  communicated  the  reason  of  his  occupying  so  uudigniEed  a 
position.  The  authorities  at  Tehran  had  furnished  bim  with  a  sum  of 
money,  little  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  his  expenses  as  far  as. 
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Boshahr.  The  delay  on  tlie  rood  caused  hj  my  illaeBs  bad  left  him 
quite  'au  lec'  when  he  reached  the  aea,  and  the  price  he  got  for  his  own 
and  hie  servant's  horse  only  served  to  take  their  deck  passages  to  Ban- 
dar-Abh^  and  buy  provisions  for  the  three  days'  voyage.  He  had  an 
order  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  A&ire  on  the  Governor  of  Karmia 
lor  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  expedition,  and  therefore  intended 
landing  at  Bandar-Abb&,  marching  thence  to  Karm&n,  obtaining 
there  tents,  horses,  and  escort,  and  eventually  joining  me  on  the 
frontier,  via  Bam  and  Bampiir.  This  little  detour  of  750  miles  would 
have  involved  two  months'  delay  at  least.  I  therefore  at  once  o^red 
to  lend  him  money  and  fit  him  out  completely,  if  he  would  only  come 
on  to  Gwfidar  at  once,  and  b^n  operations  without  delay.  This  the 
Sarhang  woald  not  bear  of ;  in  fact  from  his  manner  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  be  had  orders  not  to  go  to  Gw&dar  at  all.  At  Bandar-Abbfis  we 
fortunately  heard  that  the  Governor  of  Karm&n  had  left  the  latter  town 
for  Balfichistin.  This  decided  the  Sarhang  to  come  on  to  Maskat, 
where  I  lefl  him  with  a  couple  of  hundred  rupees  to  hire  a  native  boat 
to  Gwatar,  the  nearest  port  in  Persian  BalAchist&n  to  Gw&dar.  After 
some  little  delay  he  arrived  at  the  former  place  a  week  after  I  reached 
the  latter,  and  finding  the  governor  at  Sarb&z,  got  a  fit  out  from  him 
and  met  my  party  at  Fishin. 

I^te  in  the  afternoon  of  the  aaod  of  January,  we  got  finally  under 
weigh,  after  the  usual  scene  of  confusion  and  quarrelling,  grunting  and 
groaning  of  camels,  and  objui^tions  in  a  variety  of  tongues.  The 
Baldeh  camel-driver  is  not  a  handy  animal  like  the  Persian  muleteer, 
part  of  whose  regular  duty  it  is  to  find  ropes  and  fit  the  most  awkward- 
looking  packages  on  his  mules'  saddles.  Beyond  making  his  camel 
kneel  down  to  receive  the  load,  and  remonstrating  in  tones  barely 
more  melodious  than  those  of  bis  beast  if  he  thinks  the  latter 
too  heavily  laden,  the  Baluch  takes  no  interest  or  trouble  in  the 
transaction.  Packing  and  loading  had  therefore  all  to  be  done  by 
ourselves,  and  starting  was  thus  a  much  slower  business  than  in  Persia. 
Our  smaller  packages  were  secured  in  huge  baskets  woven  of  the  '  pish ' 
leaf,  a  sort  of  dwarf  palm  found  in  torrent  beds  all  over  Baluchist&n 
and  part  of  Afghfinist&n  as  far  north  as  K£bul.  The  same  material 
supplied  ropes,  which,  though  they  did  not  last  long,  had  the  advantage 
of  being  replaceable  at  every  village.  Before  all  the  baggage  was  off 
the  ground,  the  fifty  camels  originally  provided  had  increased  to  eighty, 
which,  with  tea  horses  of  mine  and  my  Persian  servants,  aad  two  of 
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Blanford'e,  formed  the  sum-total  of  our  caravan.  Blanford'e  Indian 
eervanta  and  the  surveying  party  were  on  foot,  my  Persiaa  grooms  and 
farathet  on  the  camels  which  carried  the  paraphernalia  of  their  different 
departments. 

Our  first  three  stages  led  through  dreary  and  desolate  wastes  along 
the  line  of  telegraph  to  the  banks  of  the  Dasht  river,  at  the  village  of 
Sirotd.  Before  reaching  it  we  had  not  seen  a  vestige  of  human  habita- 
tion, hardly  of  life.  The  road,  a  mere  track  a  few  inches  wide,  passed 
over  pluns  of  whitish  clay,  between  distant  ranges  of  barren  hills, 
those  on  the  south  broken  into  the  fantastic  outlines  which  charac- 
terise the  coast  scenery  of  Makrin.  At  Falari,  the  second  halting- 
place,  a  few  stunted  bushes  grew  near  a  scanty  stream  better  filled 
than  usual  by  the  recent  heavy  rains.  Here  a  few  miserable-looking 
sheep  gave  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  some  nomad  Balucliis,  who 
did  not,  however,  honour  us  with  a  visit.  Each  day  before  noon  a 
strong  north  wind  raised  clouds  of  sand  which  hid  the  landscape  for 
hours,  and  added  positive  discomfort  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the 


We  were  far  from  soi-ry,  therefore,  to  see,  on  the  third  day,  the  belt 
of  trees  which  marks  the  course  of  the  Dasht  river,  and  to  find  the  tents 
pitched  between  the  two  clusters  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  huts  which 
form  the  village  of  Siroki.  Here  we  stayed  till  the  37th,  observing 
and  collecting  specimens  and  information.  My  original  intention  had 
been  to  go  on  to  Sis&d  on  the  Daahti^ri  river^  two  day«'  journey  to 
the  west,  where  I  had  appointed  to  meet  the  Mihm^ndir  sent  by 
Ibr&himKh&D,  deputy  governor  of  Persian  Baluchist&n  ;  but  the  country 
about  Siii&d  being  reported  so  swampy  as  to  be  impassable  for  camels,  I 
sent  a  id»id  to  inform  the  Mihmind&r  of  my  change  of  plan,  and  de- 
termined to  make  direct  for  B&hu  Kalit,  a  considerable  place  on  the 
eastern  or  Sarb&z  branch  of  the  Daahtiiri  river,  and  on  the  Persian 
side  of  the  frontier,  which  had  not  been  visited  by  either  of  the 
exploring  parties  the  pre  Won  s  year. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  37th  we  started,  bidding  adieu 
to  onr  kind  host.  Captain  Miles,  who  had  accompanied  us  thus  &r  from 
GwMar ;  and,  quitting  the  last  relic  of  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  the 
telegraph  line,  turned  our  horses'  heads  to  the  interior.  For  about  a 
mile  the  road  led  through  the  tamarisk  and  acacia  jungle  bordering 
the  river,  which  we  then  crossed  at  a  ford.  The  stream  was  at  that 
time  about  sixty  or  eighty  yards  wide,  running  between  steep  clay  banks 
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from  a  himdred  to  a  handred  and  fifty  yards  apart.*  The  Dasht  river 
is  the  most  considerable  of  the  torrents  which  carry  off  the  scanty  rain- 
fall of  southern  Baluchist&n.  Its  western  branch,  which,  forms  the 
boundary  of  Kallt  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  rises  in  the  highlands 
of  £ampusht  and  Zamiribi,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Nihing  or  Na- 
hang.  After  passing  the  escarpment  of  the  main  plateau,  at  a  point 
which  we  afterwards  visited,  ittumseastwardthrough  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Mand  and  INimp,  and  at  Kej  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  its  eastern 
affluent,  which  flows  due  west  through  the  long  valley  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  escarpment,  and  forming  a  natural  highway  between  Persia  and 
the  Indus  valley.  From  the  point  of  junction  the  united  streams  flow 
south-west  through  a  wide  alluvial  expanse,  known  as  Datkt  or  the 
'  pluo,'  whence  the  river  in  this  part  of  its  course  takes  its  name.  Storms 
in  the  hills  make  it  occasionally  impassable  for  days  together,  and  it 
sometimes  overflows  its  banks.  The  quantity  of  silt  brought  down  has 
raised  the  bed  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  torrents  from  the 
Jambki  and  other  hills  bordering  the  southern  part  of  the  Dasht,  in- 
stead of  finding  their  way  to  the  river,  spread  themselves  over  the  level 
plain.  A  belt  of  jangle  and  cultivation,  principally  of  millet  {jowar), 
from  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  balf-a-mile  in  width,  borders  the 
stream  on  either  side. 

Passing  this  we  turned  northwards  over  a  level  desert  towards  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Jambki  range,  whose  conical  peaks,  though  not  more 
than  2500  feet  high,  towered  far  above  the  lesser  ranges.  A  short  march 
of  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  our  camp,  pitched  in  the  wide  shallow 
bed  of  a  torrent  issuing  from  a  gap  in  the  hills  a  mile  to  the  north. 
A  chain  of  muddy  pools  showed  the  course  of  a  sabterranean  stream, 
and  nourished  a  few  scanty  shrubs,  amongst  which  a  flock  of  sheep 
were  grazing. 

A  small  hamlet  called  Suman,  from  the  name  of  the  torrent,  existed 
here  up  to  the  last  few  years,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Sarb£z 
people,  and  all  the  male  inhabitants  killed.  The  territory  is  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Dasht,  although  the  sheep  we  found  were  tho 
property  of  B&hli  Kal&t  people. 

The  next  morning,  two  or  three  smart  showers  warned  us  to  get  out 
of  the  dangerous  position  in  which  the  cunp  was  pitched.  Leaving 
the  servants  to  strike  the  tents  as  fast  as  possible,  Blanford  and  I 
walked  up  towards  the  hills.  Before  we  got  back  to  breakfast,  a  strong 
southerly   wind  rose,  bringing  clouds  of  dust.     We   loaded  up  the 
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camels  as  fast  ae  poerable  to  move  to  higher  grotiiid  in  case  of  raiuj  or 
to  ^  on  to  our  next  halting-place  if  the  weather  ahouM  clear. 
Hardly  was  the  last  load  on,  before  the  rain  came  on,  slightly  at  first, 
but  soon  in  veritable  torrents.  There  being  no  shelter  imywhere,  we 
got  op  a  tent  on  the  gravelly  bank  opposite,  on  the  highest  ground  we 
could  find.  Long  before  tbe  tent  was  secure,  there  was  a  stream  of 
muddy  water  a  hundred  yards  wide  and  five  or  slk  feet  deep,  where 
our  former  encampment  had  been.  About  two  the  rain  ceased,  but 
tbe  water  continned  to  rise  till  within  a  foot  of  the  lowest  tents, 
causing  ns  some  little  anxiety. 

The  next  morning  rose  bright  and  clear,  but  the  camel-drivers 
declined  to  move,  on  account  of  the  slippery  state  of  the  ground  after 
the  rain.  The  camel's  foot,  admirably  adapted  for  sand,  is  by  no  means 
BO  for  mud,  which  it  does  not  penetrate  enough  to  get  a  firm  hold  of. 
The  movements  of  a  loaded  camel  on  a  muddy  road  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  proverbial  cat  in  walnnt-shells  on  the  ice ;  but  attended 
with  more  danger  to  the  sufferer.  The  poor  brutes  not  unfrequently 
break  their  legs  in  falling,  and  occasionally,  it  is  stud,  get  tspMi  up  hy 
their  feet  slipping  in  opposite  directions.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
witnessed  this  latter  catastrophe. 

After  some  discussion  we  bargained  with  our  camel-drivers  that 
they  should  go  to  B&hti  KaUt  in  two  marches,  instead  of  three  as 
agreed  on^  we  allowing  them  in  return  to  halt  for  the  day.  Ascending 
the  torrent  bed  for  half-an-hoor  the  next  morning,  we  entered  the 
bills  through  a  narrow  goige  in  the  sandstone  rocks.  A  few  puddles 
in  places  were  all  that  remained  of  the  boiling  torrent  of  two  days 
before;  but  the  still  slippery  state  of  the  ground  showed  that  the 
camel-drivers  were  right  in  refusing  to  move  till  a  day's  sun  had 
partially  dried  the  surface.  Oar  path  led  up  the  main  ravine  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  turned  off  to  tbe  left  up  a  side  channel  among 
ft  bewildering  congeries  of  low  hills  of  sandstone  and  clay,  with  no 
vegetation  to  speak  of.  Here  we  saw  for  the  first  time  tbe  little 
desert  partridge,  Ammo-Perdue  Bouhami,  the  tee-tee  or,  as  the  Persians 
call  it,  UAi,  which  we  hardly  expected  to  find  so  far  south.  Before 
long  we  crossed  a  low  water-parting  into  the  Kalaki  torrent,  which  here 
forms  the  frontier  between  Dasbt  and  Bashti&rf,  the  outlying 
districts  of  KaUt  and  Persia  respectively.  A  second  inconsiderable 
ascent  brought  us  into  the  Rogh&u  ravine,  down  which  we  proceeded 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  onr  halting-place,  a  wide  open  space  in 
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the  hills.  Abundance  of  the  'pish'  palm,  and  manj  fairly  grown 
acacia  and  jujube  shrubs,  the  latter  juet  coming  into  leaf,  gave  the 
encampment  a  aomewh&t  less  desert  appearance  than  usnal.  Three 
cows  were  grazing  in  the  valley,  though  there  was  no  appearance  of 
cultivation.  In  the  afternoon  I  climbed  a  ridge  a  mile  from  the  camp, 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  nm  of  the  hills,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  see  from 
the  low  ravines  through  which  oar  rood  had  passed. 

The  Jambki  hills,  as  they  may  be  called  from  their  central  and 
highest  peaks,  are  a  spur  of  the  range  which  forms  the  south  wall -of 
the  long  valley,  lying  all  along  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
Ballichifit£n  plateau,  and  interpose  between  the  Dasht  and  Daahti&ri 
rivers.  Unlike  the  general  configuration  of  the  elevated  masses  in 
Southern  Baluchist&i,  which  rather  tend  to  long  isolated  ridges  divided 
by  wide  valleys,  these  hills  consist  of  three  abrupt  peaks,  at  each  angle 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  surrounded  by  innumerable  short  and  ir- 
regolar  ranges,  inconceivably  distorted  and  broken  up.  The  three 
main  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  2000  to  2500  feet,  bat  the  ridges  at 
their  feet  do  not  attain  more  than  half  that  height.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  more  barren  and  desolate  scenery.  Except  here  and  in  the 
ravines  not  a  speck  of  green  is  anywhere  virable  •,  nor  does  the  clay  and 
eaadstone,  of  which  the  rocks  are  composed,  take  form  or  colour,  which 
might  by  grandeor  or  brilliancy  compensate  for  the  lack  of  softer  beauty. 
The  strata  generally  dip  at  a  very  high  angle,  indeed  are  often  abso- 
lutely perpendicular.  This  and  the  infrequent  but  violent  storms  of 
rain  tend  to  divide  the  surface  of  the  elevated  masses  into  serrated 
ridges,  between  which  are  narrow  ravines.  Though  the  walls  of  these 
are  mostly  of  small  elevation,  their  steepness  hides  all  view  of  the 
loftier  masses  beyond ;  and  thus,  though  his  path  leads  amid  what,  judg- 
ing by  height,  would  be  considerable  mountains  in  Great  Britain,  the 
traveller  in  Baluchistan  rarely  sees  anything  but  petty  ridges  of  rock. 
Further  north  the  ranges  are  somewhat  bolder  in  outline,  but  till  we 
reached  that  called  Si&neh  K.iih,  which  overhangs  the  Kuhak  plain  and 
divides  it  from  the  Sist&n  desert,  we  saw  nothing  deserving  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  called  a  mountain. 

Another  result  of  the  configuration  of  Baluch  hills  affected  me  more 
seriously  than  their  want  of  beauty.  The  tortuous  and  narrow  ravines 
imd  the  difficulty  of  recognising  and  fixing  prominent  points,  made  it 
by  no  means  easy  to  carry  on  the  survey.  A  brief  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  past  and 
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future  travellers.  At  every  halting-place,  except  ia  the  rare  instance 
of  a  cloady  night,  I  lixed  the  latitude  with  a  reftectingf  circle  or  sextant, 
and  artificial  horizon,  by  meridian  altitude  of  a  star  or  by  altitudes  of 
the  poleEtar  out  of  the  meridian.  Wherever  I  halted  for  a  day  or  more, 
this  was  supplemented  by  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  with  tlie  re- 
flecting circle,  and  repetitions  of  the  night  observations.  I  had  several 
pocket  chronometers  with  me,  but  could  not  get  them  carried  on  a 
litter  or  handbarrow,  and  soon  found  that  carried  in  the  pocket  of  a  man 
on  horseback  they  were  more  trouble  than  use.  The  mounted  traveller 
who  intends  to  get  trustworthy  results  out  of  a  chronometer  carried  by 
himself,  must  be  content  to  be  its  slave.  Putting  alt  ideas  of  galloping 
out  of  the  question,  he  must  deny  himself  the  quietest  trot;  not  even  a 
light  spring  from  the  saddle  after  the  weary  day's  ride  can  be  indulged 
in  with  safety  to  the  precious  charge.  Shooting  and  hill-climbing  are 
of  course  out  of  the  question.  If  the  chronometers  are  placed  on  a  man 
on  foot  to  accompany  the  horseman  it  is  not  much  better.  The  latter 
most  keep  so  constant  an  eye  on  his  companion,  that  he  might  almost 
as  well  be  cariying  the  chronometers  himself.  On  a  direct  journey  be- 
tween two  fixed  points  at  a  moderate  distance  and  traversed  without  long 
halts,  or  on  an  expedition  like  that  of  the  Turko- Persian  frontier  survey, 
where  the  surveyors  had  ample  time  to  carry  their  chronometers  hack- 
wards  and  forwards  between  their  stations,  they  may  be  u^ed  withadvan- 
tage ;  but  for  a  long  journey  through  unknown  country  I  prefer  good 
perambulating  wheels.  Of  these  I  had  four  of  the  Indian  pattern,  two 
for  use  and  two  in  case  of  accidents.  The  wheels  of  the  latter,  slnng 
on  each  side  of  a  camel,  were  generally  considered  by  the  Baliichts  as 
belonging  to  some  new  and  formidable  piece  of  artillery,  and  added 
much,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  impressive  appearance  of  our  party. 

The  two  wheels  in  work  were  trundled  along  by  the  Indian  peons 
accompanying  the  native  enrveyor,  a  Marhatta,  who  with  a  pris- 
matic compass  made  a  regular  traverse  of  the  path.  This  left  me 
at  liberty  to  move  oflf  the  road  to  collect  information  and  sketch  the 
general  features  of  the  country.  Every  evening  I  plotted  the  sur- 
veyor's work  on  a  Urge  scale,  and  reduced  it  at  once  to  that  of  my 
field  map,  four  miles  to  the  inch,  which  was  mounted  in  cloth,  pro- 
jected and  ruled  in  mile  squares  in  England,  and  sent  to  me  at 
Gw^ar.  This  map  I  carried  on  as  far  as  Dizak,  where  the  Indian 
surveying  party  left  for  the  coast  to  return  to  Bombay.  From  thence 
I  bad  to  do   the   traverse   myself;   but  as  the  country  throughout 
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Eastern  Persia  is  generally  open,  this  wae  less  troublesome  work  than 
in  the  winding  deRtes.of  BaMchiat&n. 

On  arriving  at  Shir&z,  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Ow&dar,  I  found 
my  error  in  longitude  to  be  ten  miles  only. 

To  retam  to  the  record  of  our  journey  to  B&hit  Kal4t.  On  leaving 
the  camp  in  the  Bogh&n  Tsvine,  we  kept  down  the  latter  for  five  miles, 
when  we  crossed  the  low  rocks  bordering  it  to  the  north,  and  issued 
on  the  valley  of  the  Dashtifiri  river.  To  the  south-west  the  low  hills  on 
the  west  coast  were  indistinctly  visible ;  and  north-east  of  us  were  the 
Bnccessive  parallel  ranges  of  central  BaMchist^ ;  while  beyond  the 
dark  belt  of  jungle,  crowned  by  an  occasional  tuft  of  d^te  palms, 
which  showed  the  course  of  the  river,  spread  a  wide  and  apparently 
bonndless  desert.  After  break&ating  by  the  side  of  a  good-sized  pool 
of  water,  Blanford  and  I  plunged  into  the  jungle  to  collect  specimens, 
with  teeulta  which,  though  not  so  barren  as  on  many  after  occasions, 
strengthened  us  in  the  opinion  we  were  gradually  fornting  that  the 
fauna  of  Ballachist&n  is  as  scanty  as  its  human  population.  On  this 
occasion  I  find  in  my  journal  that  I  saw  a  gazelle,  shot  at  a  fox, 
and  kill^  a  spotted  woodpecker,  'Picas  Siudianos.'  We  had  some 
little  difficully  in  picking  up  the  caravan,  hut  found  the  tail  of  it  at 
last  crossing  a  deep  and  muddy  watercourse  close  to  the  village. 

As  we  rode  in,  ihafara$het  were  pitching  the  tents  on  a  low  gravel 
mound  opposite  a  similar  la^^  mound,  on  which  stands  the  village  of 
'  B&hii  Kal&t,'  the  great  fort.  This  is  the  principal  of  a  number  of 
hamlets  dotted  along  the  course  of  the  Dashtiiri  or  Sarh£z  river. 
The  whole  district  is  generally  called  the  'R6chah'  (Anglic^,  street),  a 
name  applied  in  Western  Balflchistfin  to  any  river  valley,  as  Budb&r  is 
in  Persia  proper. 

B4hu  KaMt  has  about  300  houaes  irregularly  dotted  about  the 
low  gravel  bluffs  overhanging  the  river.  Half-a-dozen,  perhaps,  are 
of  mud  and  stone  with  flat  roofs,  and  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
defence,  the  rest  are  mere  reed  hats.  Ilie  surveyor,  who  wae  of  an 
enquiring  and  statistical  turn,  noted  in  his  field  book  that  B^u 
contained  four  shops,  at  one  of  which  English  calico  was  obtainable. 

Some  way&rers,  met  the  day  before  near  Rogbin,  had  informed  our 

people  that  four  Kajfu^*,  as  Perraana  are  here  called,  with  a  '  SfUiib' 

and  some  soldiers  bad  arrived  at  B&hd.     At  this  earlier  period  of 

oar  eojonm  in  the  land,  we  had  an  idea,  derived  I  know  not  whence,  that 

*  Pronounced  bj  them  like  onr  word  Cudgel. 
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BaluchiB  were  truthful  and  honeet  compared  to  surrounding  nations. 
Honesty  of  a  certain  kind  they  nndonbtedly  have,  petty  thieving  and 
pilfering  being  nearly  unknown.  But  camel  lifting  and  highway 
robbery  are  common  enough  on  the  Kal&t  border,  though  rare  on  the 
Persian  side,  which  is  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Ibrahim 
£h&n.  But  though  the  Baluch  is  a  clumsier  liar  than  a  Persian  or 
Hindu,  he  is  as  cynically  indifferent  to  being  found  out  after  hie  object 
is  attained  as  the  former,  while  in  magnitude  bis  falsehoods  are  quite 
equal  to  the  best  performances  of  either. 

In  the  present  instukce  it  need  not  be  said  that  no  vestige  of  Kiy&r, 
S&hib,  or  soldier  was  to  be  found  at  B£hli  Kal&t,  where  the  venu 
of  their  presence  was  shifted  to  Sarb&z,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name  of  which  B&hlj  Kalfit  is  a  dependency.  Ibrahim  Kb^n, 
the  governor  of  Bam-Narmashir,  to  which  Baliichist^  is  attached, 
was  now  said  to  be  there  with  a  considerable  force.  Accompanying 
him  were  the  S&hib  and  Kaj&rs,  the  Former  of  whom  one  man  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  in  the  Persian  camp.  As  it  was 
just  possible  that  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  might  have  sent  one  of  his 
party  to  meet  me,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  with  letters, 
enclosing  a  note  for  the  unknown  S&hib,  and  for  my  colleague  the 
Sarhang,  if  he  should  have  reached  Sarb&z,  asking  them  to  meet 
me  at  Piehin.  The  Sarhang  turned  out  to  be  there,  but  the  Sdbib  was 
a  pure  figment  of  Baluch  imagination. 

Shortly  after  we  were  settled  in  the  tents,  a  message  arrived  from 
Y&r  Muhammad  Eh&Q,  the  chief  of  the  village,  that  he  was  too  ill  to  pay  ■ 
us  a  visit,  but  would  send  hie  brother,  who  accordingly  came  over,  but 
had  not  much  to  say  for  himself.  After  his  departure  he  sent  over 
a  sheep  and  ten  fowls  as  a  present.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  camel-drivere,  who  had  brought  ns  so  ^r,  announced  their 
intention  of  returning  to  their  villages  near  Ow&dar.  This  was  an 
unexpected  blow,  as  we  had  no  previous  reason  to  suppose  they 
would  not  take  us  as  &r  as  the  end  of  the  frontier  at  least.  How- 
ever, the  news  did  not  affect  us  so  c^everely  as  it  would  have  done  had 
we  known  the  endless  worry  and  delay  the  question  of  camel-binng 
would  cause  on  this  and  many  sobsequent  occasions. 

Although  this  pkce  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  or  so  above 
the  8ea>level,  the  nights  here  are  far  colder  than  at  Gw&dar.  The 
night  after  our  arrival  at  B&hu  Kal£t,  that  of  the  31st  of  January,  the 
minimum  thermometer,  hung  under  the  eaves  of  my  tent,  fell  to  34°, 
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rising  to  nearly  80"  in  the  day.  Tbisj  with  one  exceptioD,  was  the 
greatest  cold  we  experienced  in  Baluchiatan,  though  we  ehould  of 
course  have  found  severer  weather  on  the  plateau  had  we  reached  it 
before  spring.  Altogether  the  weather  was  very  enjoyable  at  this  time, 
fonning  a  marked  contrast  to  that  on  the  coast  with  its  gales  and  sand- 
stonns.  The  Zodiacal  light  was  visible  every  evening  of  our  stay,  and 
seemed  more  clearly  defined  than  I  have  noticed  it  either  in  India  or 
Persia. 

While  I  was  enjoying  the  traveller's  r^iilar  luxury  on  a  first  day's 
halt,  a  good  morning  snooze,  the  chief  Y&r  Muhammad  Eh&n  made 
bis  appearance  with  the  notables  of  the  village,  and  as  sooD  as  I  was 
dressed  we  received  him  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  tent.  Y&r  Muhammad  was  a  very  old  man,  feeble  and  emaciated, 
with  apparently  little  life  about  him  except  tn  his  cruel  treacherous 
eye.  Altogether  he  was  as  ill-looking  an  old  scoundrel  as  any  to 
be  met  with  between  the  Indus  uid  the  Tigris,  a  region  where  age  in 
combination  with  villany  is  tar  from  uncommon.  Without  losing 
much  time  in  compliments  be  came  to  the  object  of  bis  visit,  which 
was  to  enlist  my  sympathies  to  help  him  in  regaining  a  small  annual 
stipend  formerly  allowed  him  by  tbe  Bombay  Government  for  protecting 
the  line  of  telegraph  in  bis  district,  but  which  for  some,  no  donbt,  excel- 
lent reason  bad  been  lately  discontinned.  Tbe  old  gentleman  was  so  elo- 
quent on  the  snhject  of  his  wrongs,  that  I  could  get  no  opportunity  of 
introducing  tbe  subject  of  camels  before  he  left,  which  be  did  after  a 
quarter-of-an-bour's  visit.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  sent  after 
him  my '  n&zir,'  or  Aomme  d'affaires,  a  Persian  named  Muhammad  Husaiu 
Beg,  who  had  been  eight  years  in  my  service,  to  make  arrangements 
for  hiring  tbe  necessary  number  of  camels  at  once.  In  an  hour  he 
returned  boiling  with  indignation  at  the  extortion  and  impudence 
of  tbe  Baluchis,  who  asked  five  rupees  a  camel  for  tbe  journey  to 
I^shin,  which  we  supposed  from  our  map  to  be  not  more  than  two 
short  marches  distant.  In  addition,  Y4r  Muhammad  asked  for  a  Kash- 
mir scarf  which  he  had  noticed  round  my  waist  as  a  preliminary 
present  for  himself.  This  I  refused,  hut  seat  him  a  few  rupees  to  buy 
a  clean  turban,  of  which  he  stated  himself,  apparently  without  reason, 
to  be  in  want. 

The  day  was  passed  in  Aiiitless  n^otiatiou  and  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  Qw&dar  camel-drivers  to  continue  the  journey.  One  man, 
the  owner  of  nine  camels,  consented  to  proceed ;  the  rest  were  obdurate. 
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The  next  morning,  early,  Y£r  Muhammad  made  his  appearance  again, 
and  after  a  little  public  conversation  about  the  frontier  and  the  date  of 
the  annexation  of  the  village  to  Persia,  which  he  informed  me  took 
place  six  years  preTioualy,  1  referred  to  the  subject  of  camelB,  which 
he  declared  his  inability  to  supply.  He  then  asked  for  a  private 
interview,  and  came  with  me  into  the  tent,  when  he  stated  that 
there  were  plenty  of  camels,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  were  hia 
own  property ;  that  the  camel-owners  were  all  relations,  combined  to- 
gether to  keep  up  the  price ;  and  finally  that  he  would  undertake  to 
give  as  many  as  I  liked  for  four  aud  a  half  rupees  each  to  P!ah!ii,  three 
long  days'  march  distant.  This  was  rank  extortion,  as  we  had  paid  only 
half  a  rupee  per  diem  per  camel  from  Gw£dar,  and  the  map  led  me  to 
believe  the  diBtance  to  I^shin  exaggerated  by  a  day  at  least ;  bo  I  de- 
clined to  ^ve  more  than  two  and  a  half  rupees,  and  the  old  rascal  went 
away  pretending  to  be  in  a  very  bad  temper. 

An  hour  afberwards  he  sent  over  to  say  that  if  I  would  give  him  a 
present  he  would  supply  camels  for  four  rupees  each.  To  this,  as  time 
was  valuable,  the  provisions  we  had  brought  with  as  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  little  grain  or  flour  to  be  bonght,  I  agreed,  sent  Y&r  Mu< 
hammad  twenty  rupees  as  a  present,  and  sixty  camels  were  promised  for 
tbe  next  morning. 

The  day  was  spent  by  the  eervants  in  readjasting  the  loads,  which 
were  reduced  from  eighty-one  to  seventy,  but  the  next  morning,  instead 
of  camels,  a  message  was  brought  that  news  had  arrived  that  Ibrihim 
Kh£n,  the  governor,  was  on  his  way  to  B£hu  Kalit,  and  that  all  the 
owners  of  camels  had  driven  them  into  the  jungle,  afraid  of  their  being 
pressed  for  the  carriage  of  the  Persian.  This  was  a  plausible  excuse,  so 
I  answered  that  the  Kh&n  must  know  very  well  that  the  Shfih  himself 
dare  not  touch  camels  hired  by  an  English  officer ;  but  that  if  the  people 
were  foolish  enough  to  be  afraid,  I  would  wait  for  Ibr&him  Kh&n's 
arrival,  and  trust  to  him  to  obtain  camels  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This 
caused  a  change  of  ground,  the  reply  being  that  unless  we  took  eighty- 
one  camelS]  the  full  number  brought  from  Qw&dar,  not  one  would  be 
supplied.  This  was  too  much,  especially  as  three  or  four  loads  of  fodder 
had  been  consumed  since  we  left  the  coast,  so  I  positively  refused  to 
take  more  than  sixty-one,  which,  with  the  nine  Ow&dar  camels  that 
remained,  made  up  the  full  complement  required.  After  much  argu- 
ment and  expostulation  these  terms  were  at  last  agreed  to,  hut  the  day, 
the  third  of  our  stay,  was  too  far  spent  to  think  of  moving.     The  next 
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moraing  the  camels  were  brought  ia  twos  and  threes,  and  after  the 
usual  squabbling  about  the  loads  we  got  off  at  noon.  The  fiction  of 
the  ownership  of  the  beasts  was  by  this  time  quite  dropped  by  our 
venerable  friend  Yfir  Muhammad,  to  whom  the  majority,  if  not  allj  be- 
longed, and  he  sent  his  son  in  charge.  At  the  last  moment,  when  half 
the  caravan  was  across  the  river,  he  made  a  final  attempt  to  squeeze 
out  another  present  by  stopping  the  last  camels  under  pretext  of  fresh 
news  of  the  arrival  of  Ibrahim  Kh&n.  But  it  was  too  late.  We  were 
fairly  off;  even  his  own  son  laughed  at  him,  and  we  shook  off  the 
dust  of  B&hli  Ksl£t  from  our  feet.  This  was  the  first,  but  by  no 
means  the  last,  of  our  camel-hiring  difficulties.  The  same  vexatious 
delay  occurred  in  every  district;  and  the  Man d  people,  a  fortnight  later, 
proved  so  troublesome  and  impracticable  that  we  came  to  remember 
Yii  Muhammad  Kh&n  of  B&hu  KaUit  as  a  comparatively  pleasant  and 
accommodating  old  man. 

What  we  should  have  done  was  to  have  bought  a  nucleus  of  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  camels  at  Ow£dar,  hiring  drivers  to  attend  them. 
This  would  have  made  us  dependent  on  local  carriage  for  the  heavy 
baggage  only,  which  might  have  been  sent  from  point  to  point  direct 
instead  of  wandering  over  the  country  as  necessitated  by  the  exigences 
of  the  survey.  Moreover,  the  Baluchis  could  not  have  starved  us  into 
submitting  to  their  extortionate  charges  as  they  invariably  attempted. 
Supplies  were  rarely  produced  on  our  arrival  at  a  halting-place,  and 
extravagant  prices  always  asked  till  the  camels  were  obtained  and 
the  caravan  just  starting,  when  rice,  com,  and  ^iee  were  generally 
offered  in  abundance  where  only  handsful  had  been  previously  forth- 
coming. Our  own  camels  might  have  been  sent  to  purchase  supplies 
ironi  other  villages,  and  we  should  have  had  it  in  our  own  power 
to  regulate  the  length  of  our  day's  journey,  instead  of  being  at  the 
mercy  of  the  hired  camel-drivers,  who  halted  when  and  where  they 
liked. 

The  experiences  of  the  mission  of  the  year  before  gave  us  no  idea  of 
the  difficulty  and  delay  to  be  expected  in  obtaining  carriage,  and  of 
the  invincible  repugnance  of  the  Balfich  villagers  to  travelling  out  of 
their  own  district.  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  and  Major  Harrison's 
parties  had  not  gone  off  the  high-roads  between  Bampur  and  Ow&dar; 
and  Major  Lovett,  who  travelled  from  Bampur  to  Panjgur,  and  thence 
to  the  sea,  had  but  a  slender  following.  Ours  was  the  first  numerous 
party  that  had  thrown  itself  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
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therefore  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should  get  along  without  diffi- 
culties of  aome  sort. 

To  retom  to  oar  joumey  from  B&hii  Eal&t.  The  Daehti&rf  river, 
which  we  croseed  by  a  ford  opposite  the  village  immediately  on  leaving 
the  encamping  ground,  is  here  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  wide,  and 
not  more  than  three  feet  deep,  with  a  slow  current  and  muddy  water. 
The  bottom  is  treacherous  in  places,  and  croBsing  on  horseback  is  there- 
fore unsafe  without  a  guide.  The  actual  banks  are  low,  ten  feet  or  so 
above  the  stream,  and  the  wafer  in  high  floods  evidently  overflows 
them.  On  the  side  opposite  the  village  are  many  extensive  clearings, 
flooded  at  the  time  of  our  visit  with  water  retained  on  them  by  em- 
bankments. Rice  and  millet  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  grains 
cultivated.  Garden  vegetables,  even  onions,  seemed  unknown,  and 
the  date  groves  are  far  from  extensive. 

The  road  for  the  first  march  cut  across  a  bend  of  the  stream  to  a 
point  where  the  spurs  of  the  Petteh  Hills,  an  isolated  range  running^ 
east  and  west  ten  miles  north  of  Bihu,  come  down  to  the  river  bank, 
forming  with  the  Jambki  ridgee  a  rather  pretty  gorge.  The  road  lay 
through  scattered  acacia  jungle  and  shallow  ravines.  This'  was  one  of 
the  few  places  in  Baluchistan  where  game  seemed  at  all  abundant,  and 
we  got  several  sand-grouse  and  tiku  partridge,  besides  wounding  a 
gazelle.  The  day  was  moreover  memorable  as  that  on  which  we  first 
procured  the  new  '  Nectarinia,'  which  Blanford  has  named  bremr(ft~ 
trii,  and  which  is  figured  on  page  2Zi.  It  was  then  of  coarse  in  the 
dull  winter  plumage.  Crossing  the  stream  we  camped  amid  some  fine 
tamarisks  in  the  river  bed,  which  is  here  confined  by  clifl^  dxty  or 
eighty  feet  high. 

Our  road  the  next  morning  turned  abruptly  to  the  eastward  up  a 
narrow  valley  between  low  hills.  These  got  higher  as  we  advanced,  and 
the  valley  became  a  ravine  which  turned  north  again,  and  about  the 
twelfth  mile  ended  in  a  short  and  not  difficult  pass.  Mounting  this 
we  emerged  on  the  water-parting  between  the  Dasht  and  Dashti^ri 
rivers,  which,  except  in  this  spot,  forms  the  boundary  of  Persia  and 
Kal&t.  A  mile  or  two  in  front  was  a  steep  black  hill,  the  Si£h  Kuh, 
rising  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  general  level;  and  from  its  shape 
and  colour  a  capital  landmark^  standing  a  few  miles  west  of  the  frontier. 
To  the  east,  wide  valleys  separated  by  narrow  sandstone  ridges,  and 
covered  in  patches  with  low  pitA  and  acacin  jungle,  sloped  gently 
down  to  the  Dasht.     Dismounting  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  climbed 
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half-way  up,  where  Blaaford  pronouaced  the  rock  to  be  amygdaloid. 
Leaving  him  to  ascend  to  the  summit,  a  feat  which  be  BucceBsfuUy  ac- 
complished, ascertaining  the  height  of  the  Si£h  Ktih  to  be  1500  feet 
above  the  sea,  I  rode  on  to  Kastag,  a  halting-place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  few  acres  of  caltiTation  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  wide  valleys. 
This  and  a  neighbouring  valley  to  the  south  named  Ghistdn,  though 
drained  into  the  Daahti&r!  river,  are  cultivated  by  people  from  Fishin, 
and  therefore  belong  to  Persia,  though  on  the  Kal&t  side  of  the  water- 
shed. 

The  next  day's  march  was  comparatively  short,  the  road  winding 
through  narrow  ravines  till  it  emerged  on  the  great  valley  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Baltich  plateau  throughout  its  extent. 

A  mile  from  the  village  we  were  met  by  a  small  party  of  mounted 
men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  o£BceT  sent  to  escort  me.  He  was 
a  fat  jovial-looking  young  Persian,  and  introduced  himself  as  Ibi^im 
Sdlt&n,  a  captain  in  the  infantry,  and  nephew  of  the  governor.  With 
him  was  a  solemn-looking  personage  clad  in  a  bright  scarlet  cloak  and 
white  turban.  This  was  MUstafa  Kh^n,  the  agent  of  Diliwar  Kh&n 
the  chief  of  IKzak,  whose  territory  marches  with  that  of  Eal&t  along 
the  frontier  north  of  Fishin.  In  their  train  were  half-a-dozen  horse- 
men and  a  motley  rabble  on  foot,  who  escorted  us  to  our  campings 
ground. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

FM^  to  Ulh. 

Aa  we  rode  in,  our  tents  were  being  pitched  on  a  bare  piece  of 
ground  midway  between  tbe  two  forts,  each  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  mat  huts,  which  compose  tbe  village,  or,  ae  the  Baluchis  pom- 
pously term  it,  the  '  Shahr,'  or  city  of  Pishin,  This  is  the  latest 
acquisition  of  the  Persians  in  Baluchist&n,  having  been  annexed  only 
two  years  before  our  visit.  The  majority  of  the  population,  like 
that  of  most  villages  in  Southern  Balucbistdn,  are  slaves  ;  apparently 
mostly  of  pure  Baldch  blood,  but  with  many  mulattos,  and  a  few 
negros.  Their  masters  are  lihfdi,  members  of  a  widely-spread  tribe, 
extending  even  ioto  Sinil,  which  boasts  its  pure  Arab  descent.  We 
noticed  that  the  long  greasy  locks  floating  over  the  shoulders,  which 
in  India  and  the  Gulf  mark  the  Saluch  among  tbe  motley  crowds  of 
the  bazaar,  are  here  worn  only  by  the  young  bucks.  The  slaves  have 
their  heads  shaved  as  a  mark  of  servitude,  or  perhaps,  as  Fottinger 
says,  to  prevent  their  nmning  away;  and  tbe  older  men  use  tbe 
razor  to  their  polls,  and  don  the  turban,  from  motives  of  real  or 
feigned  piety.  All  alike  wear  the  Arab  shirt,  a  few  putting  on  in 
addition  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers  and  the  sleeved  cloak,  or  coat  woven 
of  brown  worsted  and  worked  at  the  seams  with  crimson  silk,  which,  - 
with  the  red  skull  cap,  seems  the  characteristic  garment  of  the 
country.  The  women,  though  not  particularly  shy,  rather  avoided, 
than  came  to  gaze  at  the  strangers.  The  few  we  saw  were  most 
unprepossessing  in  appearance.  Like  most  of  the  men  the  Arab 
shirt  was  their  sole  garment,  generally  unbleached,  but  occasionally 
dark  blue. 

The  village  forts  of  Baluchiat&n  are  far  more  solidly  built  and 
picturesque  in  outline  than  those  of  Persia,  though  inferior  to  them  in 
a  military  point  of  view.     From  one  end  of  Persia  to  the  other  a 
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'  Eala'h'  or  fort,  from  the  citadel  of  the  Shih  at  Tehr&a  to  the  tiuiest 
mountain  hajnlet  of  Fars  or  Karm&Dj  presents  the  same  level  line 
of  mud  wall  crowned  with  elliptically  crenellated  battlements,  ahove 
which  nothing  rises  to  break  the  sky-line.  At  the  angles,  and,  if  the 
eoclofiure  be  larg^e,  at  regular  intervals  along  the  sides,  are  wmi- 
circular  towers  narrowing  towards  the  top.  Apart  from  the  intriiiBic 
ugliness  of  the  structure,  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  name  type 
lends  in  many  cases  an  additional,  and  quite  unnecessary,  feature  of 
gloom  to  the  dismal  monotony  of  a  Persian  landscape.  When  cm- 
bosomed  in  trees,  however,  the  effect  is  not  so  bad. 

The  Baluch  fort  on  the  other  hand  is  more  like  the  castle  of  a 
Rhenish  robbei^kaight  of  old,  consisting  of  a  square  central  tower  of 
rongh  stone,  surrounded  by  lower  walled  courts  and  minor  buildings, 
and  surmounted  by  a  watch  tiuret  peering  over  the  surrounding  date- 
groves,  from  which  incessant  watch  is  kept  for  the  ever  possible 
enemy.  Round  the  little  castle  are  clustered  the  huts  of  the  villagers; 
here  in  the  south  mere  screens  of  date-leaf  matSj  but  in  the  colder 
districts  to  the  north,  solid  buildings  of  mud  and  sun-dried  brick. 

Each  of  the  forts  of  Fishin  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a  watercourse 
flowing  from  the  hills  to  the  north.  Their  beds  unite  half  a  mile  to 
the  south,  and  flow  through  low  hills  to  the  B&hu  river.  The  water 
of  the  western  and  larger  of  the  two  is  confined  by  an  artificial  damj 
forming  a  reservoir  four  or  five  hundred  yards  long  and  thirty  wide. 
On  the  banks  of  this  and  of  the  eastern  watercourse  are  a  few  acres  of 
cultivation  and  a  considerable  grove  of  date  palms.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  I  found  that  mark  of  rudimentary  civilisation,  the  onion, 
bnt  rarely,  and  in  small  quantities,  as  if  it  were  hardly  as  yet  fully 
appreciated.  Beyond  the  date-groves  stretched  a  wide  expanse  of 
acacia  jungle,  not  yet  green  with  spring.  Here  and  there  lines  of 
darker  tamarisks  showed  the  course  of  a  torrent  from  the  hills,  dry, 
save  after  rain.  To  the  north  the  jungle  got  more  scanty  till  it 
&iled  altogether  in  the  gravel  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  long  ecarp 
which  seemed  to  rise  like  a  wall  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  ten  miles  or  so  distant. 

This  is  the  southern  face  of  the  plateau  of  Baluchistan,  which  shuts 
off  the  waters  of  the  Helmand  from  the  sea.  To  the  west  its 
continuity  is  broken  by  the  rapidly  ascending  valley  between  the 
Rundu  and  Bagarband  hills,  the  latter  of  which,  seen  in  profile  from 
Fishin,  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  plateau ;   the  valley  to  its  north 
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being  a  thousand  feet  or  more  higher  than  that  to  the  south.  Nest 
to  the  Rundu  hills,  the  Tal&r  range  stretches  away  to  the  eastward, 
succeeded  by  the  more  prominent  limestOQe  peaks  of  Shairas,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Two  days  after  our  arrival  at  PTshin  my  colleague  the  '  Sarhang  ' 
made  his  appearance.  He  had  croBsed  over  from  Maskat  to  Gwatar 
in  a  native  boat,  and  ridden  on  a  camel  to  Sarb&z,  where  he  found 
the  Wakil-ul-Mulk,  governor  of  Karmin,  to  whom  he  had  letters 
from  the  Foreign  Office  at  Tehr&n.  From  him  he  obtained  a  horse, 
tents,  and  baggage  camels,  with  an  escort  in  the  shape  of  the  old 
'  Y&war '  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  from  KannAn 
to  Fishm  the  year  before,  and  a  couple  of  sowars.  The  next  evening 
1  asked  the  Sarhang  and  Y&war  with  my  own  escort  Ibrahim 
Sult^  to  dinner,  and  settled  with  the  first  the  method  of  conducting 
the  survey.  We  agreed  that  it  would  be  quite  a  ueelees  labour  to 
carry  on  work  simultaneously;  so  the  'Sarhang,'  assuring  me  at 
the  same  time  that  he  had  no  want  of  confidence  in  bis  own  ability, 
and  gave  way  solely  on  account  of  the  superior  appliances  I  possessed 
in  the  shape  of  wheels,  &c..  consented  to  accept  the  result  of  my 
survey,  which  he  would  copy  as  occasion  should  offer.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  equally  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  It  enabled  the 
Sarhang  to  obtain  credit  with  bis  superiors  by  producing  at  Tehr&n 
a  correct  and  finished  map  as  his  own  performance,  which  indeed, 
as  far  as  handiwork  goes,  it  was.  On  my  side,  it  gave  me  a  hold 
on  him  I  should  not  have  otherwise  had,  and,  what  was  much  more 
important,  prevented  any  possible  discrepant^  which  might  afibrd 
the  Persian  government  a  handle  for  prolonging  discussion  by  dis- 
puting the  accuracy  of  my  map. 

During  the  next  three  days  negotiations  went  on  with  the  villagers 
for  the  supply  of  camels  to  take  us  along  the  frontier,  but  they  were 
frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  Mustafa  Kb&n,  the  agent  of  the 
Dizak  chief,  who  for  some  reason,  probably  by  his  master's  ordei's, 
wished  us  to  go  straight  across  the  hills  to  that  place.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  was  aided  by  the  Yiwar  and  Sultan,  who,  even 
if  they  had  no  positive  instructions  to  the  effect,  thought,  and 
probably  with  reason,  that  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk  would  be  by  no  means 
sorry  to  see  the  party  return  with  its  object  unfulfilled.  It  was  not 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  Sarhang's  arrival,  the 
sixth  of  our  sojourn  in  Fishin,  that  we  got  off,  and  then   only  to 
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march  to  E&labi,  a  village  of  the  little  independent  dietrict  of  Mand, 
twenty  miles  off. 

On  one  of  the  intervening  days  Blanford  and  I  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  neighbouring;  country  to  pick  up  game  and  specimeDB, 
and  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  a  little  bit  of  Mand  territory 
which  eneroaches  on  the  B^u  watershed.  Four  or  iive  miles  from 
Hshin  are  two  little  'Mazralis/  or  plots  of  cultivation  away  from 
habitation,  situated  on  two  watercooTseB  flotving  into  the  Ffshin 
river.  They  are  denominated  respectively  Bok  and  Mazamband. 
The  former,  which  is  nearer  to  Hshin,  belongs  to  that  village,  the 
latter  to  Mand.  It  is  thus  the  only  place  on  the  watershed  of  the 
B&htj  or  S&rbfiz  river  which  docs  not  belong  to  Persia.  During 
the  day  we  saw  numerous  '  houbareh '  bustard,  Otis  koubara,  and 
many  gazelle,  probably  Q.  Bennelii,  but  failed  to  get  within  shot 
of  either.  In  the  case  of  the  former  this  is  the  more  curious,  as 
there  was  ample  cover,  whereas  in  the  desert  plains  of  South  Persia, 
where  there  is  none,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  approach  '  houbareh.' 
About  Shir&z  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  within  shot  of  them  on 
horseback,  either  by  riding  round  them  in  diminishing  circles,  or 
by  galloping  straight  on,  thus  preventing  their  resting  for  more  than 
a  few  seconds  on  the  ground.  About  Bushahr  it  is  only  necessary  to 
approach  the  bustard  obliquely,  to  get  within  forty  yards  or  even 
nearer.  In  this  way  I  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  In  Persia,  moreover,  like  all  other  game,  they  sre 
constantly  shot  at  and  hawked,  whereas  in  BaMchist&n,  the  gun  is 
seldom  used  for  feathered  game,  and  hawking,  little,  if  at  all 
practised.  Yet  we  were  unable  to  get  within  a  hnndred  yards  of  a 
houbareh  all  day,  though  we  saw  scores  of  them.  It  is  possible  that 
they  were  birds  of  passage  unfamiliar  with  the  comparatively  thick 
cover,  which  thus  made  them  unusually  wary ;  or,  if  residents,  tiey 
were  aware  of  the  facilities  for  ambush  and  had  abandoned  the 
characteristic  tactics  of  their  race,  squatting  on  the  ground  and 
trusting  to  similarity  of  colour  for  concealment,  for  the  safer  policy  of 
keying  well  out  of  the  way  of  suspicious  objects.  Besides  bustard 
and  gazelles  no  game  was  visible ;  indeed  animal  life  altogether  was 
scarcer  than  the  aspect  of  the  country  wonld  seem  to  indicate.  A  few 
small  birds  and  a  large  buzzard,  Suleo  Jerou,  formed  our  only  prizes. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  I^shin  was  the  only  place  in  Baluchiatfin 
where  we  found  the  common  brown  'maina'  of  India.     An  ibex  was 
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one  day  brought  in  from  the  Deighboaring  hills  by  ft  Shikiiri.  It 
proved  to  be  Capra  agagrut,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  domestic 
goat.     This  species  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  Iranian  platean. 

Our  present  camel-driTers  were  more  nnaccommoduting  than  the  last. 
The  hire  was  6xed  at  one  rupee  per  beast  per  diem,  and  not  a  man 
would  start  till  the  silver  coin  was  actually  placed  in  his  palm ;  and 
then  they  took  three  days  to  go  twenty  miles.  From  one  of  the  chiefs 
I  bought  for  rs.  132  a  very  beautiful  riding  camel  or  dromedary, 
called  here  'jambjiz.'  I  never  had  occasion  to  ride  it,  but  it  was  most 
useful  in  carrying  our  breakfafita  on  the  road,  from  being  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  horses,  which  the  baggage  camels  could  not  do.  It  was 
evidently  a  great  pet,  for  the  owner,  an  old  man,  kissed  and  fondled  its 
nose  repeatedly  before  parting  with  it,  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  hand- 
some and  docile  creature,  as  different  from  the  ordinary  pack  camel  aa 
an  Arab  from  a  cart  horse.  The  climate  of  Upper  Persia  proved  too 
severe,  and  it  died  soon  after  we  reached  Tehr&n.  It  is  curious  that 
riding  camels  are  never  used  -in  Persia  proper,  though  all  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  country  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  our  march  from  FiBhin  that  we 
reached  Kalaki,  where  the  camel-hunting  process  had  to  be  reiterated. 
Onr  road  had  been  nearly  east,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  bounding 
the  valley  to  the  south.  At  6r&t  these  consist  of  a  line  of  irregular 
and  precipitous  peaks,  known  as  the  'N^klib,'  possibly  a  eorruption 
of  'Neh,'  a  reed  or  spear,  which  might  well  be  used  for  a  pointed 
summit.  Further  north  I  found  the  same  designation  in  the  -'  Sianeh 
EHh,'  above  K6hak.  South  of  Mand  the  hills  are  called  Jhal,  or 
'  lower,'  a  word  which  reappears  in  '  Jhal  Zamir^n,'  and  further  east 
in  Jhalaw^,  the  '  low  country ; '  the  converse  being  Sarawio,  the 
'  upper  country,'  equivalent  terms  to  the  '  Sarhad '  and  '  Gannsfr '  of 
Fars. 

The  character  of  the  country  was  much  the  same  as  about  Pishin. 
Patches  of  acacia  and  tamarisk  jungle  intervened  between  broad 
gravelly  elopes  and  alluvial  flats.  The  villages  we  passed  were  smaller 
than  Kshin,  but  nearly  all  had  a  central  keep  of  more  or  less  preten- 
tious aspect,  and  each  nestled  in  a  grove  of  date-palms. 

The  little  independent  district  of  Mand  occupies  that  part  of  the 
great  Kej  valley  lying  between  PiEhin  and  the  Nihing  river,  which, 
till  it  turns  abruptly  eastward  through  Tfimp,  forms  the  frontier  of 
the  country  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Kh&n  of  Kalit.     To 
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the  north  Mand  is  bounded  by  the  Shairas  hills  and  the  Hamzai 
torrent.  To  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Jhal  Kfih  fiom  the  Dasht 
district.  Its  average  extent  in  each  direction  is  about  twenty  miles. 
It  has  no  reco^ised  head,  each  villa^  being  govemed  by  its  own 
chief.  The  dominant  tribe  are  Rinds ;  and  the  Mand  people  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  thieving  and  mnrderoua  set  of  ruffians  in 
BalfiohistAn. 

The  day  after  reaching  Kalaki  we  enlisted  the  services  of  Mir 
Akhirdid ',  the  rdi*  or  head  of  the  village,  to  conduct  the  party  to 
Murti,  the  chief  place  of  Bompusht,  which  Major  Lovett,  from  native 
information,  had  placed  not  far  north  of  the  frontier.  He  engaged 
to  supply  ns  with  the  necessary  camels,  and  guide  the  party  to,  and 
aa  far  aa  possible  along,  the  Nihing  river,  which  hero  forms  the 
boundary.  Lovett's  map  showed,  and  as  it  afterwards  turned  out 
correctly,  a  place  called  Oishtigdn  as  the  point  where  the  river  rises ; 
but  both  Mir  Akhirdid  and  Miustafa  Kh&n  denied  all  knowledge  of 
anch  a  spot. 

On  the  1 6th  February  we  left  Kalaki  or  Ealari,  and  marched  five 
miles  over  an  open  gravelly  plain,  with  occasional  patches  of  low 
jungle,  to  the  Nihing  river,  in  the  bed  of  which  we  camped,  at  a  spot 
called  '  Tarad£r-i-narm,'  at  the  extremity  of  a  low  range  which  here 
turns  the  course  of  the  river  from  south-west  to  south-east.  The 
stream  has  cut  itself  a  bed  about  300  yards  wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  in 
the  gravel  and  alluvium  of  the  plain.  Of  flowing  water  there  was  but 
a  rivniet  a  few  yards  wide,  and  about  six  inches  deep. 

Our  road  the  next  morning  led  up  the  bed  of  the  Nihing  for  nine 
miles,  to  a  place  named  '  Shirpach&r,'  where  two  torrents  from  the 
north-west  debouch  from  the  hills.  The  path  was  in  parts  rather 
bad,  over  ledges  of  sandstone  and  shale,  behind  which,  in  places, 
the  water  had  collected  in  deep  pools  of  considerable  depth,  and  a 
beautiful  green  colour.  We  passed  on  the  right  a  well-wooded  valley, 
with  many  date  trees  and  a  small  fort  called  Kala'h-i-Aspik&a.  Old 
Mir  Akhird^   here  gave  us  a  first  insight  into  bis  character   by 

'  *  Ths  lAit  g^ven.'  BaldobU,  eren  thode  boastmg  their  Arab  descent,  aeem  very  fond 
of  these  Peniui  oompoDnd  nunes,  which  ue  uncommon  in  Penik  itself.  Beddei 
'A^hlrdid,'!  met  more  thnn  one  '  AUahdid  '  and 'Kbudadid.'  The  days  of  the  veek 
ue  b1«o  Qied  M  namea.  Juma  '  Friday,'  and  Shamba  ■  Saturday,'  I  have  heard  else- 
whera ;  bat  '  Gk-Shamba,'  '  Do  Shaniba,'  '  Monday,' '  Tuawlay,'  Ao.,  an  periiape  peculiar 
to  Balriohiitia  in  bslng  ntlliied  m  namaa. 
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wanting  to  lialt  aft«r  five  miles,  at  a  place  where  there  was  good 
grasnng  for  camels.  Fortunately  many  of  the  loads  were  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  could  not  call  them  hack,  bo  was  obliged  to  come  on, 
grumhling  and  corsing,  and  threatening  to  take  his  beasts  bock  to 
Kalaki. 

The  river  here  runs  between  precipitous  hills  of  the  same  monoton- 
ous sandstone  and  shale,  than  which  we  had  seen  nothing  else  since 
leaving  Gwfidar.  The  vegetation  was  of  the  scantiest,  and  there  was 
no  level  ground  on  either  side.  Our  tents  were  pitehed  on  a  high 
bank  between  the  two  torrents,  close  to  a  solitary  tamarisk  tree.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  were  told  by  Mir  AkHrd^d  that  the 
road  np  the  river  was  impracticable,  and  that  a  detour  of  several  miles 
must  be  made  through  Hung  before  we  should  hit  it  again  at 
Bog&n. 

Our  rood  for  the  next  day,  and  part  of  the  following,  lay  up  the 
Hamzai  torrent,  which  here  marks  the  frontier.  The  ravine  is 
boonded  by  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks,  and  when  we  passed  held  no 
running  water.  Occasional  patches  of  high  grass  and  of  the  '  pish ' 
palm  formed  the  only  vegetation. 

At  noon  on  the  second  day  we  emerged  on  the  plateau  of  H6ng, 
25CK1  feet  above  the  sea.  The  difference  of  temperature  waa  not  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  great  increase  of  altitude,  but 
possibly  this  was  attributable  to  the  weather,  which  from  clear  had 
become  overcast  and  threatened  rain.  On  reaching  the  plateau  we 
turned  north,  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Hfing  torrent,  not  fat 
itom  the  deserted  village  of  that  name.  Two  small  hnt«  sheltered 
a  couple  of  families  of  wandering  Baluchis,  the  £rst  people  we  had 
met  for  three  days, 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mir  Akhird&d  declared  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Kalaki,  to  which,  it  now  appeared,  there  was  a  direct  road 
through  the  Shairas  hills.  We  had  therefore  taken  four  days  to  do 
what  we  might  have  done  in  one ;  but  my  object  being  to  see  as  mnch 
as  possible  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontier,  and  not  to 
get  from  point  to  point  by  the  nearest  road,  I  was  rather  pleased  at 
the  deception  which  bad  been  practised.  Mustafa  Kh&n  had  probably 
something  to  do  with  Mir  Akhirdid's  breach  of  contract,  as  he  at  once 
proposed  that  we  should  send  for  camels  to  Irafsh&u,  a  place  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  north,  belonging  to  his  master,  the  Kh&n  of 
Dizak.     To  this  I  assented,  provided  that  the  Irafsh&n  camels  would 
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tftke  hb  along  the  Nihing.  This  he  said  was  impossible,  there  being 
no  water  or  provieions,  and  no  one  knowing  the  road ;  hie  object,  as 
before,  being  to  force  us  to  go  to  Dizak  direct.  There  was  therefore 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  &11  back  open  Mir  Akhird&d,  and  after 
bribing  him,  giving  him  a  sbeep  for  a  feast,  and  allowing  him  to 
charge  for  the  camel  on  which  he  rode,  he  engaged  to  conduct  na  to 
Mdrti  for  seven  rupees  a  camel,  the  distance  taking,  as  he  declared, 
the  same  number  of  days.  This  was,  I  knew,  at  least  too  much  hj 
two  days,  but  there  was  no  resource  but  to  submit.  Our  supply  of 
provisions  was  daily  lessening,  and  we  could  not  hope  to  replenish 
them  before  reaching  Murti.  Moreover,  the  warm  weather  was  ap- 
proaching, and  an  overcharge  of  a  hundred  rapeee  or  so  to  save  time 
was  of  small  consequence  to  a  party  which  was  coeting  Grovemment 
somewhere  about  300  rupees  a  day.  I  was  therefore  only  too  glad 
to  be  taken  in  with  my  eyes  open,  and  the  policy  was  rewarded  by  an 
offer  of  Mir  Akhird^,  before  we  started,  to  convey  us  to  Qishtig&n, 
the  place  whose  existence  he  had  previously  denied,  for  two  rupees  a 
camel  extra.     To  this,  of  course,  I  gladly  assented. 

The  plateau  of  Hling  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  Nihing 
basin  and  that  branch  of  the  B&hu  river  draining  the  unexplored  district 
of  Murti.  It  is  a  waste  of  dark-coloured  gravel,  seamed  with  many 
nullahs,  to  which  the  scanty  vegetation  was  confined,  and  intersected 
by  many  steep  fiat-topped  ranges,  running  a  little  south  of  west.  The 
hills  to  the  north  are  called  the  Kfih  Salai,  and  their  stratification  being 
nearer  horizontal  than  usual,  have  more  picturesque  rounded  outlines 
than  is  often  seen  in  BaluchisUin.  Through  them  lies  the  direct 
road  to  Irafsh&n,  said  by  Mustafa  Kbfin  to  be  impassable  for  loaded 
camels. 

On  the  2ist  February  we  struck  our  camp  at  Hung,  and  reached 
the  Nihing  again  on  the  second  day,  it«  bed  being  here  itoo  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Hung  plateau.  The  road  skirted  the  base  of  the  Sahii, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Sdrok  hills,  whose  summits  decreased  con- 
siderably in  altitude  as  we  proceeded,  those  abutting  on  the  river 
being  of  insignificant  height. 

The  last  part  of  the  road  to  the  Nihing  lay  between  some  low 
hills  and  the  south  bank  of  a  wide  torrent  bed.  Whilst  riding  in 
front  of  the  caravan  a  shout  of  '  Shik&r '  from  one  of  the  servants 
behind  called  our  attention  to  a  ram  and  two  ewes  of  the  wild  sheep, 
which  were  descending  the  rocks  on  pnr  right  not  fifty  yards  distant. 
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I  was  onfortunatel^r  carrying  a  sbot  gun,  aud  before  tlie  man  who 
carried  my  rifle  coald  give  it  to  me,  and  I  conld  load  it,  the  game  had 
crossed  the  road  into  the  ravine,  and  I  only  got  a  long  mnning 
ehot,  which  I  missed.  I  mention  this,  as  it  waa  the  only  occasion 
on  which  we  saw  hill  game,  i.  e.  sheep  or  ibex,  in  Baluchistan.  More- 
over, though  we  offered  considerable  rewards  we  &iled  to  get  good 
specimens  of  either.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  mountain  game  is 
as  scarce  in  BaliiichiBt&D  ^  as  are  other  forms  of  animal  life. 

The  bed  of  the  Nihing  river,  where  we  came  upon  it  at  a  point 
where  it  abruptly  changes  its  course  from  west  to  south,  a  little  above 
tbe  hamlet  of  Bogfin,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  though  the  stream 
of  water  is  bat  scanty.  Below  Bog&n,  which  lies  a  little  way  south  of 
the  road,  the  channel  is  narrowed  to  less  than  a  hundred  yards  by 
precipitous  rocks,  enclosing  many  deep  pools  of  beautifully  clear  and 
fresh  water.  The  open  part  of  the  bed  was  pretty  thickly  grown  with 
tamarisk  and  mimosa,  A  mile  fiirther  on  the  Shihri  river,  a  consider^ 
able  a£Bnent  of  the  Nihing,  enters  the  latter  from  the  north-west,  after 
irrigating  the  district  of  Irafsh&n.  It  £ow8  in  a  narrow  channel 
between  high  banks,  and  when  we  passed  had  far  more  running  water 
than  the  Nihing. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afler  passing  the  Sh&hri,  we  found  the  loads, 
which  had  passed  us  while  at  breakjast,  thrown  down  in  confusion  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  river  bed,  exposing  us  to  the  danger  of  losing  all 
our  property  by  a  sadden  flood.  On  asking  tbe  first  servants  we  met, 
why  the  ba^age  had  not  been  placed  in  a  safe  place,  we  were  told 
that  it  was  Mir  Akhirdad's  doing.  Seeing  that  worthy  a  little  way 
off,  busily  engaged  in  unloading  camels  in  the  deepest  hollow  he  conld 
find,  I  galloped  up  to  him,  and  remonstrated  in  no  measured  tones  on 
the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposing  us.  He  replied  with  a  volley  of 
abuse,  drawing  hia  sword,  and  swearing  he  would  slaughter  us  all, 
Farangis  and  Kaj&rft  too,  ordering  at  the  same  time  his  men  to  load 
their  .matchlocks.  As  an  effective  threat  this  was  ridiculous,  as  I  at 
once  pointed  out  to  him.  For  Blanford  and  myself,  with  our  breech- 
loading  arms,  conld  have  shot  down  the  old  rascal,  and  the  half  dozen 
of  his  men  who  had  firearms,  in  half  the  time  they  would  have  taken 
to  get  their  clumsy  weapons  into  fighting  order.  However  it  was 
only  a  piece  of  theatrical  bravado,  and  Ibrihim  StSltfin,  coming  up, 
explained  the  matter,  and  pacified  Mir  Akhird&d. 
'  Vidsvol.  <l.  p.  Er- 
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It  appeared  that  that  worthy,  who  bad  been,  as  osual,  in  rear  of  the 
caravan,  had. ordered  hie  men  to  halt  for  the  night  at  the  month  of  the 
Sh^hri  river ;  but  the  Sarhang,  who  was  in  front,  had  prevented  their 
doing  ao.  As  soon  ae  Mfr  AkMrdM  reached  the  spot,  and  found  his 
camele  gone  on,  he  had  poshed  on,  caught  them  up,  aud  thrown  down 
the  loads  then  and  there  in  a  rage,  swearing  he  would  go  back  to 
his  village  and  leave  qs  in  the  lurch.  My  coming  np  had  added  fuel 
to  the  flame,  and  produced  the  explosion  of  wrath  just  described. 

After  a  little  negotiation  the  baggage  was  moved  to  higher  ground, 
and  Mir  Akhirdlid  pacified  by  the  promise  of  a  short  match  the  next 
day.  Any  conceseion  was  better  than  being  abandoned  in  that  desert 
country  without  a  gnide,  and  three  days'  march  from  any  place  where 
provisions  were  procurable. 

The  following  morning  Mir  Akhirdfid  made  to  a  small  extent  the 
amende  honorable,  by  riding  up  to  me  on  the  road  and  pointing  out 
the  surrounding  hills  and  districts  by  name. 

For  the  next  four  days  the  road  lay  up  the  bed  of  the  Nihing,  which 
here,  as  before  mentioned,  forms  the  frontier  of  Persia  and  Kal&t. 
The  sceneiy  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  Soon  afler  leaving  our 
last  halting-place  the  wide  jungly  bed  contracted  to  a  narrow  channel 
between  precipitoas  banks.  The  water  soon  ceased  to  be  a  continuous 
stream.  Steep  rocks  of  sandstone  and  shale,  running  east  and  west,  at 
first  bordered  the  bed  on  either  side,  but  were  further  apart  as  we 
advanced.  In  places,  where  their  nearly  vertical  strata  showed 
through  the  boulders  and  sand  which  covered  the  channel,  they 
formed  natural  dams,  collecting  the  waters,  elsewhere  flowing  beneath 
the  surface,  into  deep  and  clear  pools.  About  these  were  patches  of  high 
reedy  grass,  and  occasionally  a  few  stunted  tamarisk  trees.  At  such 
places  we  pitched  our  camp.  Not  a  vestige  of  human  habitation  was 
seen.  In  one  or  two  spots,  sheep  tracks  crossing  the  river-bed  showed 
that  the  country  was  sometimes  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  but  either 
the  season  was  not  that  during  which  the  shepherds  graze  their  flocks 
here,  or  perhaps  fear  of  our  approach  induced  them  to  flee,  and  we  met 
not  a  solitary  human  being  during  our  four  days'  march.  Of  ^irds  we 
saw  hardly  any,  of  beasts  none ;  a  few  lizards  on  the  rocks,  and  small 
fish  in  the  pools,  with  an  occasional  harmless  snake,  represented  the 
animal  life  of  this  desolate  region. 

Cheerless  as  was  the  prospect  between  the  banks,  that  from  above 
them  was  no  better.     To  the  north  an  arid  brown  plain  stretched 
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away  to  the  Bamp^Eitit  hills,  rising  like  a  wall  in  naked  nglinees,  some 
ten  miles  off.  The  few  scanty  desert  plants  were  hardly  freeher  in 
colour  than  the  atony  waste  from  which  they  sprang.  To  the  south, 
range  after  range  of  insignificant  flat-topped  hills  stretched  away  in 
the  distance.  Between  then)  we  were  told  are  many  floimshing 
villages  and  fertile  spots  belonging  to  Zamir&n,  hnt  none  lay  within 
sight,  and  wherever  the  eye  turned  nothing  but  a  burnt-up  wilderness 
met  OQT  gaze.  For  a  mountainous  country  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
desolate  scene.  Even  my  Persians,  well  enough  accustomed  to  dreary 
wildernesses  in  their  own  land,  were  affected  by  it,  and  lost  their  usual 
spirits  till  one  of  them  suggested  that  the  Sh&h  ought  to  confer  the 
coontry  in  '  tuyul '  (i.  e.  make  them  pay  themselves  out  of  its  revenue) 
on  those  of  his  ministers  who  had,  by  their  advice,  given  us  the 
trouble  of  coming  there. 

Nobody  was  sorry,  therefore,  when  on  the  fourth  day  the  river-bed 
ended  in  a  maze  of  ravines ;  and  afber  crossing  the  plain  for  a  short 
distance,  we  saw  the  palm  trees  and  tiny  fort  of  Gishtig&n,  The 
latter  was  manned  by  half-a-dozen  matchlock  men,  who  made  ready 
for  action  when  the  head  of  the  caravan  drew  near,  but  the  presence  of 
Mustafa  Kb&n,  the  agent  of  their  chief,  at  once  allayed  their  ap- 
prehensions. Exaggerated  reports  of  our  approach  had,  we  heard, 
caused  much  alarm  throughout  the  country.  On  the  Persi^i  aide 
it  was  supposed  that  a  combined  army  of  Farangis  and  Kal&tis  were 
coming  to  transfer  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Shih  to  the  Khfin  of 
Eal£t ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  rumour  had  spread  that  we  were  on  our 
way  to  annex  Kuhak  to  Persia.  This  little  district  occupies  a  some- 
what similar  position  on  the  north  of  the  Balfich  plateau  to  that  of 
Mand  on  the  south,  its  chief  being  completely  independent  of  both  his 
neighbours,  Persian  and  firahtii.  This  gentleman,  M!r  Mtir&l  by 
name,  on  hearing  of  our  vicinity,  bad  sent  his  women  to  a  village  he 
owned  in  Fanjgur,  and  placed  his  fort  in  a  state  of  defence.  This 
was  senous,  as  I  wished  if  possible  to  go  to  Kfihak,  or  at  all  events  to 
the  neighbouring  dependent  village  of  Eun&rbastah. 

Aa  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Mir 
Mlirid  with  a  letter  acquainting  him  with  the  purport  of  my  journey, 
and  an  ofier  to  visit  him  at  Kllhak,  or  to  meet  him  at  Kun&rbastah. 
Another  man  was  sent  off  to  Panjgtir  for  fresh  camels,  to  replace  those 
of  onr  friend  Mir  Akbfrdfid,  who,  being  too  close  to  an  enemy's 
country  to  stay  longer  than  necessary,  departed  directly  he  got  his 
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moDGy,  grumbliDg  and  ewearing  at  not  receiving;  a  handsome  present 
in  addition  to  the  three  days'  hire,  amounting  to  225  mpees,  out  of 
which  he  had  cheated  m  by  exaggerating  the  distance.  Every  one 
was  ghid  to  sec  the  last  of  him  and  his  crew,  with  whom  the  camp  was 
an  incessant  scene  of  wrangling  and  contention.  However,  it  was  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  have  got  along  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  frontier  at  any  price. 

We  had  been  led  by  Musta&  Kh&n  to  expect  ample  supplies  o£ 
provisions  at  Gishtig&n,  but  little  or  nothing  was  forthcoming,  and  for 
that  little  outrageous  prices  were  asked.  A  rupee,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  a  '  kalad£r  ',*  was  demanded  for  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  or  for  a  handful  of  rice  or  barley.  This  was  annoying,  as 
our  provisions  were  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the  long  march  through 
the  desert,  and  we  had  not  more  than  a  couple  of  days'  supply  of 
rice  and  flour  in  camp,  and  were  two  or  three  days'  march  at  least  from 
the  nearest  place  where  it  was  supposed  provisions  were  obtainable. 
In  this,  too,  I  might  be  deceived,  as  Mfistab  Kh&n's  information  was 
clearly  not  to  be  trusted.  Dates  of  course  were  procurable  in  plenty, 
and  the  Persians,  accustomed  to  scanty  and  irregular  food,  could  get 
along  on  them ;  but  the  Indian  servants  and  the  Survey  party  were 
already  grumbling  at  the  absence  oi  ghee,  and  persisted  in  half  poison- 
ing themselves  with  stinking  dried  fish  tbey  had  brought  from  the 
coast',  in  preference  to  eating  dates  with  their  '  chapitis,'  or  investing 
part  of  their  ample  wages  and  food-money  in  a  kid  or  lamb. 

1  was  therefore  anxious  to  be  oEfas  soon  as  possible,  but  four  days 
passed  without  the  promised  camels  arriving  from  I^jgfir.  In  the 
mean  time  we  had  collected  about  five  and  twenty  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gishtig^,  and  obtained  half  a  dozen  more  from  the  Persian  escort, 
from  whom  I  also  purchased  some  of  their  spare  rice  and  flour  for  the 
use  of  the  Survey  party.  With  these  we  made  a  sf^rt  on  the  iiith  day, 
leaving  all  but  two  of  the  lightest  tents  and  the  major  part  of  the 
baggage  in  charge  of  a  couple  oi  fara»he»  and  two  of  the  Y&war's 
men. 

The  messenger  to  Mir  MurHd  Kh&n  had  previously  returned  with 
an  answer  to  my  letter,  alleging  illness  as  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to 
meet  me,  but  saying  that  he  would  send  his  nephew  to  the  camp. 
With  the  messenger  came  one  of  Mir  Mfirtid's  own  men,  sent,  as  he 
at  once  avowed,  to  see  whether  there  was  actually  a  Farangi  in  the 

<  KaUJir  ;  Angllcd,  hearing  a  htad,  from  the  prafile  of  tbe  Queen  on  the  abvene. 
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country,  as  his  master  feared  that  the  whole  story  might  be  a  ruse  of 
Ibrahim  Kh^  to  get  him  (Mir  Muriid]  into  his  power.  Satisfied  on 
this  point  the  spy  returned  at  once  to  Kuhak. 

Oishtig&i  is  a  miserable  little  place,  inhabited  by  Rinds  and 
Baluchis.  These  latter,  from  whose  tribal  appellation  NAdir  Sh^, 
afiter  conquering  the  country,  gave  it  the  name  of  Baluchiatfin,  are 
apparently  of  Iranian  origin,  mostly  nomads,  and  scattered  all  through 
Baluchistan  and  Karm&n,  as  far  as  longitude  56°.  They  seem  a  quiet 
and  tnolTensive  race,  disinclined  to  fight  unless  attacked,  and  generally 
living  under  the  protection  of  some  more  warlike  tribe,  Kurd,  Rind, 
or  Nushirwimi.  The  name  of  Nharoes,  more  properly  Narahuis,  which 
Pottinger  gives  to  the  tribes  of  Western  Baluchiat&n,  is  unknown  to, 
or  unrecognised  by  them  now.  As  most  of  his  information  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  his  Brahtii  guide,  it  is  possible  that,  like 
Makr&ni,  the  term  Narahui  is  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense  by  the 
Kal&t  people ;  or  perhaps  the  true  Narahui  Baliichis  are  now  confined 
to  the  Helmand  valley.  At  all  events  the  Arb&bis,  about  whom  he 
makes  a  blunder,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  are  certainly  not 
Narahuis, 

The  appellation  '  Baluch '  is  thus  applied  in  two  senses  throughout 
the  country ;  in  the  restricted  sense,  as  a  member  of  the  Baluch  tribe, 
in  the  general  sense,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Baluchist&n.  For  instance,  a 
Rind  or  a  Nushirw&ni,  excusing  himself  for  poverty  or  bad  manners, 
will  say,  'What  would  you  have,  md  Bal&ch  Aaslim  (we  are  Baluchis)'; 
while  the  same  man,  if  asked  if  he  is  a  Baluch,  will  indignantly  re- 
pudiate the  idea,  and  answer,  with  all  the  pride  of  superior  race,  '  No, 
I -am  a  Rind,'  or  Nushirwini,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Rinds  take  Balfich  wives,  but  do  not  give  their  own  daughters 
in  return.  This  mixture  of  blood  perhaps  accounts  for  the  &ct  that  the 
Rinds  of  Gishtig&n  are  finer  and  handsomer  men  than  the  Mand  people, 
who  seemed  mostly  of  the  lowest  Arab  type,  with  small  eyes,  bulbous 
noses,  and  thick  lips.  Two  brothers,  relationsof  the  chief  of  Gishtig^, 
Kh&n  Muhammad  and  Y£r  Muhammad  by  names,  who  obtained  some 
cunels  for  us,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  party  to  J&lk,  were  two 
of  the  best-looking  specimens  of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen,  and  their 
manners  were  as  great  a  contrast  as  their  features  to  those  of  Mir 
Akhird^  and  his  crew. 

During  our  halt  at  Gishtig&n,  I  rode  out  one  day  with  the  Sarhang 
some  miles  to  the  eastward,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  boundary 
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io  that  directioQj  and  connect  my  survey  with  that  of  Major  Lovett 
the  previous  year.  Five  or  six  miles  from  Gishtig^D  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  plateau,  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  plain  south  of  the  water-parting'. 
It  is  an  alluvial  expanse,  so  level  that  there  are  no  perceptible  water- 
courses draining  in  either  direction.  At  one  place,  an  embankment, 
called  Sar-i-sham,  a  few  inches  high,  had  been  made  at  some  period 
to  retain  the  rainfall  for  cultivation ;  and  a  few  pomegranate  trees 
marked  the  site  of  a  former  garden,  but  all  was  now  desolate,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  habitation.  About  fifteen  miles  due  east,  over  a 
level  plain,  lies  the  village  of  Diz,  the  chief  place  of  the  Ki^&t  district 
of  P&riim,  visited  by  Major  Lovett. 

To  the  south  the  parallel  ridges  of  upper  Zamir&n  show  a  bolder 
outline  and  greater  height  than  they  do  further  west.  The  most  con- 
siderable was  named  to  me  the  Kuh  Manjifin,  and  another  of  serrated 
outline,  here  so  rare,  the  Kuh-i-Mifin(ik.  To  the  north  the  fiamptieht 
hills  continue  their  bold  scarp,  under  the  name  of  Kuh-i-Mazampusht, 
in  the  same  even  west  te  east  direction,  until  they  end  in  a  loftier  and 
bolder  peak  called  the  Kuh-i-Sagarkand.  Beyond  this,  which  marks 
the  frontier,  the  hills  diminish  rapidly  in  height,  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  their  ridges  from  E.  to  E.N.E. 

In  the  Mazampfisht  bills  the  water-parting  between  the  oceanic  and 
central  basins  turns  abruptly  south  over  the  Sar-i-Sham  plateau,  after 
which  it  resumes  ite  eastward  direction  along  the  northern  scarp  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  Zamirin  hills. 

Leaving  Gishtig&n  on  the  3nd  of  March,  we  camped  in  a  ravine 
only  three  miles  distant,  hearing  a  rumour  that  the  camels  coming 
from  Pai^gur  to  bring  on  the  rest  of  our  baggage  were  not  &r  off. 
The  next  day  we  crossed  a  wide  gravelly  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  hilla, 
behind  Uie  first  ridge  of  which  we  found  a  slender  stream  flowing 
westwards  to  the  Nihing.  Turning  due  north  up  a  branch  of  this  we 
camped  amid  dismal  precipices  at  the  foot  of  the  Hinduw&n  pass. 
Here  we  were  overtaken  by  Ydr  Muhammad,  with  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence that  the  camels  had  arrived.  He  was  accompanied  by  their 
owner,  a  splendid-looking  Baluch  from  Panjgur,  nearly  six  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  stout  in  proportion,  with  long  curling  locks  floating 
over  his  shoulders.  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  model  be  would 
make  for  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Sh&b-nAmab. 

Without  much  difficulty  a  bargain  was  struck  with  this  worthy, 
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and  lie  itarted  back  to  Gishtig&u,  promising  to  catoh  us  up  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

Oa  reactung  the  Bummit  of  the  pass,  4100  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
next  day,  the  finest  view  we  bad  seen  in  Baluchist&n  burst  upon  us. 
Some  five-ond-twenty  miles  to  the  north  an  imposing  range  of 
mountains,  with  bold  peaks  and  nigged  sides,  stretehed  along  the 
horizon.  In  front  of  them,  and  partially  hidden  by  the  lesser  ranges 
parallel  to  that  on  which  we  stood,  lay  a  wide  valley  sloping  up 
towards  the  more  distant  hills.  This  was  the  Kuhak  valley,  and  the 
hills  beyond  it  the  Si&neh  Kuh'  and  the  Kuh-i-Sabz',  between 
whieh  the  M&shkid  river  finds  its  way  to  the  great  desert  which 
stretohes  away  to  the  Helmand.  In  our  atlases  this  river  is  shown 
under  the  name  of  the  Boodoor,  as  rising  in  the  desert  and  the 
Saraw&n  hills  to  the  east,  and  flowing  southward  to  the  Nihing. 

Some  maps  indeed  indicate  it  as  a  possible  ancient  outlet  of  the 
Helmand  to  the  sea.  This  southern  course  of  the  Mfislikfd  or  Boodoor 
rested  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  crossed  the  desert 
from  Saraw&n  to  Kalag&n  in  1810.  When  sixty  miles  from  the  lattor 
place  we  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  'dry  river,  five  hundred  yards 
in  width,  running  S.S.E.  towards  the  west.'  Up  this  river-bed  he 
proceeded  iive  miles  in  a  north-westorly  direction,  to  the  site  of  a 
ruined  village  called  Begiu. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  states  that  he 
was  informed  that  tJie  'Boodoor'  extended  to  the  Garmsilj  as  the 
valley  of  the  Helmand  is  tormed  in  the  great  bend  which  it  takes  to 
the  south.  The  improbability  of  a  torrent  five  hundred  yards  wide, 
having  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  in  an  almost  waterless 
desert,  presomably  led  to  Fottinger's  supposition  that  the  Boodoor 
was  an  old  outlet  of  the  Helmand  to  the  ocean '. 

Of  course  a  knowledge  of  the  altitude  of  the  Khdr&n  desert  would  at 
once  have  disposed  of  this  theory,  but  Pottinger  had  no  instruments 
for  measuring  hetghte.  On  Major  Lovett's  journey  to  Fanjgur  in 
1871, hewas  informed  that  the  'Raksh&n'  and  other  streams  draining 
the  Panjg^  valley  to  the  westwards  fell  into  a  stream  called  the 
M&shkid,  whieh  flowed  north  and  north-west  through  the  Siineh-KlJh 
and  K<ih-i-9abz,  to  the  desert  in  which  it  was  stated  to  disappear, 
several  days' march  distant.  This  information,  which,  if  true,  amounted 
to  a  revolution  in  the  recognised  geography  of  BaluehisUin,  was  borne 
■  Black  pMk  bill*.  ■  Green  hilla.  >  See  hi*  Travels,  p.  303. 
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out  by  the  levels  as  far  as  known.  Major  Lovett  found  Panjgur  to  l>e 
over  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Qarmsfl  valley,  considering  the 
height  of  the  Sist&n  lake,  calculated  by  Kh&nikoS'  at  1500,  could 
hardly  exceed  2000 '. 

Still  it  was  possible  that  the  Rakshin  might  have  a  rapid  fall  to 
the  Mfehkid,  and  that  the  latter  might,  as  described  by  Fottinger, 
join  the  Dasht  either  by  the  Nihing  or  the  Shfibn  rivers.  Of  the 
first  possibility  our  joomey  up  the  Nihing  had  disposed. 

To  remove  the  last  shadow  of  doubt  from  Lovett's  theory,  whieli 
was,  I  need  not  say,  the  true  one,  it  was  only  necessary  to  see  whether 
the  Mishkid,  which  we  could  see  in  the  distance,  flowed  east  or  west. 
If  east,  it  could  not  possibly  reach  the  Shfthn,  and  Fottinger,  who  had 
seen  it,  was  wrong ;  and  Lovett,  who  had  not,  right ;  if  west,  the 
older  traveller  was  correct.  Thus,  though  I  bad  little  doubt  as  to  the 
resalt,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  stream  as  soon  as  possible. 

'  Dr.  BeHew,  in  the  ajipendix  to  '  Tlie  lodiu  to  the  Tigru,'  gives  tbe  height  at  BUdb&r 
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CHAPTER    III. 

PUMn  to  Jdlk  {continued). 

The  travels  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  will  of  necessity  be  so  freqaently 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  chapter,  deacribin^ 
a  part  of  fialuchist&n  where  be  was  onr  only  European  predecessor, 
that  a  brief  sketch  of  his  journey  will  hardly  be  out  of  place. 

When  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  setting  out  from  Bombay  on  his 
second  mission  to  Tehrfin,  Captain  Christie '  and  Lieut.  Fottinger  of 
the  Bombay  army  volunteered  to  find  a  route  overland  to  Persia 
through  the  unexplored  wastes  of  BaMchiut&n. 

Their  offer  being  accepted,  Christie  and  Fottinger  sailed  to  Sonmifini, 
a  small  port  not  far  west  of  Karachi,  and  travelled  thence  through 
Las  Baila  to  KaUt.  At  this  time  they  passed  as  European  servants 
of  a  Hindti  horse-dealer  of  Bombay.  From  Kalit  they  made  their 
way  to  Nushld,  on  the  borders  of  the  Helmand  desert.  Here  they 
separated,  Christie  striking  north<west  across  the  desert  to  the  Hel- 
mand, whence  he  passed  through  Sistfin  and  Herit  to  Yazd  and 
Isfah^ ;  while  Fottinger  turned  southwards  to  complete  his  investi- 
gation of  the  geography  of  BaMchist£u.  After  traversing  the  Sarawfin 
district,  he  attempted  to  obtain  a  guide  to  Sarhad,  even  now  unrisited 
by  a  European ;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  found  himself  un- 
willingly compelled  to  take  the  route  we  afberwards  traversed  through 
Kalag&n  and  Dizak  to  Bamptir.  During  this  stage  of  his  travels  he 
was  forced  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Musalm&n  pil^m.  From 
Bampur  he  followed  the  direct  road  through  Basm&n  to  Rigdn  in 
Narmashir,  and  so  on  to  Bam  and  Karm&n,  whence  he  reached  Shiriz 
through  Shahr-i-Bibak  and  Arsinjin,  a  route  not  since  described. 

In  1816,  Sir  Henry  Fottinger  published  an  account  of  his  journey 
through  Baluchist&n  and  South  Fersia,  accompanied  by  a  geographical 
and  historical  account  of  the  former  country  and  Sind,  with  a  map 

■  KiUedktthebattleof  Aaknddiin  1811. 
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eompiled  from  his  own  observatione,  those  of  Captain  Grant,  who  had 
visited  Bamptir  in  1S09,  and  from  native  information. 

Carefnl  stndj'  of  this  work  on  the  spot  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  avoid  the  conclusion,  ah'eadj  drawn  hy  an  eminent  foreign  critic ', 
that  Sir  Heniy  Fottinger,  though  a  most  daring  and  successful 
traveller,  was  neither  a  competent  surveyor  nor  a  careful  observer. 
Even  allowing  the  widest  margin  for  miscalculation  of  distance  while 
travelling  by  night,  and  rough  bearings  hastily  taken  by  pocket 
compass,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  fallen  into 
some  of  the  blunders  found  on  his  map.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  blame 
him  for  placing  the  whole  of  north-western  Baluchist&u  three  quarters 
of  a  degree  too  far  north ;  but  his  error  in  the  direction  of  the  Budur  or 
Mtishkid,  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  is  inexplicable,  as  he  followed  its 
bed  for  five  miles  by  daylight;  and  that  there  are  two  such  rivers  in 
the  Kh&rin  desert,  close  together  but  flowing  opposite  ways,  the  second 
of  which  Fottinger  passed  without  noticing  it,  seems  more  than  im- 
probable. Again,  a  comparison  of  his  map  with  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  volume  will  show  that  some  of  the  hill  ranges  passed  by  him 
are  drawn  at  right-angles  to  the  real  bearing  of  their  axes :  e.  g.  the 
Kuh-i'Birg  close  to  Magas  or  Mughsee.  Either  his  pocket  compass 
must  have  been  utterly  untrustworthy,  or  he  must  have  been  far  from 
careful  in  noting  it.  For  instance,  the  true  bearing  of  Bampur  from 
Puhrti  is  exactly  west.  Fottinger  gives  it  in  text  and  map  as  south- 
west by  south.  Another  defect  is  the  fondness,  shared  by  him  with 
some  more  recent  geographers,  for  tracing  all  the  hills  in  a  country  to 
a  common  source ;  ofiten  true  enough  as  regards  the  great  elevated 
masses,  or  plateaux,  but  utterly  incorrect  with  respect  to  the  ridges 
rising  above  the  general  level,  which  throughout  the  plateaux  of  Fersia 
and  Baluchistfin  are  often  remarkable  for  their  isolated  character.  To 
carry  out  this  pet  theory  he  takes  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the 
oreography.  For  instance,  from  the  high  hill  near  Dizak,  called  by 
him  the  Kuh-i>Guebre  (a  name  I  was  unable  to  identify,  but  which 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  lofty  isolated  limestone  mountains  west  of 
that  village),  he  draws  a  prominent  range  due  south  for  more  than 
seventy  miles,  and  a  second  south-went  to  meet  the  hills  soath  of 
Bampur.  Both  are  figments  of  imagination.  The  country  on  which 
they  are  shown  is  a  vast  plain,  drained  by  several  affluents  of  the 
M&hkid,  flowing  south-east,  and  diversified  only  by  insignificant 
'  Kb&Dikoff. 
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ridges  rnnning  in  the  Bsme  directioD.     The  errors  in  names  of  dis- 
tricte,  and  in  the  identification  of  natural  objects,  will  be  mentioned  as 


The  task  of  calling  attention  to  the  mistakes  of  a  predecessor  is  an 
invidious  one ;  the  more  so  that  his  journey  was  successfully  pursued 
in  the  teeth  of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  hardships  which  would  have 
turned  back  many  a  traveller,  and  with  which  the  petty  troubles  and 
annoyances  experienced  by  Mr.  Blanford  and  myself  cannot  bear  the 
shadow  of  a  comparison.  It  seemed,  however,  better  to  do  so  at  once 
and  openly,  than  to  be  constantly  contradicting  him  page  after  page, 
or  to  ignore  his  blunders  altogether,  and  leave  the  work  of  comparison 
to  critics. 

With  all  its  &ultB,  moreover.  Sir  Henry  Pottiuger's  volume,  was 
invaluable  as  a  handbook;  and  I  know  that  much  of  the  information 
I  obtained  is  due  to  questions  prompted  by  ita  pages.  On  many 
points  its  accuracy  is  wonderful  \  and  more  than  one  Baluch  chief 
was  astonished  by  my  knowled^  of  his  pedigree  and  &mily  history, 
due  to  the  details  on  such  subjects  which  Pottinger  delighted  to 
collect.  The  contrast  between  the  manner  of  our  journeys  was  often 
brought  vividly  to  my  mind  in  perusing  his  daily  experiences  by  the 
light  of  my  own,  to  corroborate  or  correct  his  observations.  The 
traveller  of  1810  flitted  hastily  and  cautiously  through  a  country 
swarming  with  cut-throats.  Obliged  at  first  to  disguise  himself  as 
the  servant  of  a  Hindu,  and  afterwurds  as  a  Musalm&n  pilgrim,  ac- 
companied ))y  a  single  Indian  attendant,  and  mounted  on  a  worn-out 
camel,  he  was  often  dependent  on  hospitality  for  food,  and  on  the  sand 
of  the  desert  for  a  couch.  His  rough  notes  and  sketches  could  be 
made  only  at  the  risk  of  discovery  which  might  probably  mean  a  cmel 
death.  His  successors  of  1872  followed  nearly  the  same  road,  with 
little  more  risk  than  on  British  soil.  They  were  provided  with  horses, 
tents,  servants,  and  all  the  appliances  of  Anglo-Indian  travelling ;  and 
though  accompanied  by  a  merely  nominal  escort,  used  theodolite  and 
sextant,  measuring- wheel  and  note-book,  as  freely  and  openly  as  in  their 
own  land, 

Most  of  the  change  is  doubtless  due  to  the  vast  increase  of  prestige 
enjoyed  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Punjab  and  Sind ;  but  we  could  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  security  and  safety  of  our 
travelling  was  attributable  to  the  substitution  of  Persian  rule  for  that 
of  the  independent  barbarians  of  Pottinger'e  time. 
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To  return  to  the  narrative.  DesceDding  the  Kinduw&n  pass  wo 
entered  the  Ask£n  torrent-bed,  now  quite  dry.  A  couple  of  miles 
further  we  halted  for  the  night  {March  4th)  at  a  tiny  spot  of  culti- 
vation in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  from  tRe  eastward.  A  wall  of  loose 
stone  built  across  the  entrance  served  aa  escarpment  to  retain  a  plat- 
form of  flood-debris  and  made-soil,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  an  acre  in 
extent.  This  was  planted  with  a  few  date-palms,  beneath  which  were 
little  patches  of  several  different  seeds:  cotton,  bailey,  onions,  and 
radishes  among  the  number.  Habitation  there  was  none,  the  little 
garden  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  nomad  Baluchis  encamped  further  up 
the  ravine.  We  had  seen  ruins  of  similar  walls  on  the  Hung  plateau ; 
but  this  was  the  first  met  with  in  working  order.  Afterwards  such 
gardens  were  not  uncommon ;  and  it  appears  that  these  ravine  mouths 
are  the  only  cultivated  spots  through  a  wide  extent  of  country  from 
Bampusht  to  Fanjgur,  in  which  there  are  no  settled  villages.  The 
inhabitants  are  exclusively  Baluchis,  owning  allegiance  to  one  or  other 
of  the  powerful  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  often  quite  irrespeutive  of 
the  district  over  which  they  wander.  Thus  we  found  on  the  Ash&a 
ravine,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  camps  of  Baluchis  belonging 
to  Persian  Bamp^sbt,  to  Kalfiti  Panjgur,  and  to  independent  Kubak. 

This  may  hereafter  prove  as  fertile  a  source  of  frontier  disputes  on 
a  small  scale  as  do  on  a  larger  the  loose  allegiance  and  wandering  pro- 
pensities of  the  Kdrds  and  Arabs  on  the  Turko-Peisian  frontier. 

The  next  day  we  made  a  short  march  down  the  ravine  to  Tashklik, 
a  date-grove  without  habitation.  Here  the  rest  of  the  ba^age 
caught  us  up.  We  had  now  passed  two  considerable  ranges  parallel 
to  the  Bampusht  scarp,  and  the  country  in  front  was  more  open, 
sloping  rapidly  down  towards  the  M&shkid,  but  still  intersected  by 
numerons  minor  ridges.  Leaving  the  Askin  ravine  the  next  morning 
we  turned  westward  behind  one  of  these,  and  by  a  narrow  and  rocky 
path  crossed  to  a  parallel  torrent  called  Kodini,  where  we  halted  near 
a  camp  of  nomad  Baluchis.  We  were  now  only  a  day's  journey  from  the 
villages  of  Mlirti  and  Barfii,  the  principal  places  of  Bampusht.  The 
head  men  came  down  to  the  camp.  One  of  them,  a  pleasant-looking 
old  man,  told  me  he  was  among  the  defenders  of  Kal^t  when  it  was 
stormed  by  the  British  army  in  1S39. 

Here  occurred  the  only  episode  of  excitement  which  varied  the  even 
tenor  of  our  march  through  Baluchist&n.  After  dinner  Musta&  Khdn 
came  to  my  tent  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  and  reported  that 
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a  hostile  army  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Outlying 
Bhepherds  bad  reported  a  strong-armed  force  to  be  halting  on  the 
M&ahkid  at  the  tnonth  of  the  Kodim  ravine,  hve  or  six  miles  below 
our  camp.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  Mamasanis  from  N&I,  a 
district  sonth  of  Kalit,  who  were  known  to  have  a  blood-fend  to 
avenge  on  the  people  of  Isfandak ;  in  which  case  it  was  unlikely  that 
they  <nu>uld  meddle  with  our  party.  On  the  other  hand,  Mustafa 
Kh&D  thought  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  were  Helmand 
Baluchis  from  Rudbir  on  a  general  plundering  expedition,  who  would 
certainly  attack  us,  if  they  got  scent  of  so  rich  a  prize  in  their 
vicinity. 

BaMchis  neither  march  nor  tight  afl«r  dark,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  till  the  morning.  In  the  meantime  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Mamasani  chief,  Yusuf  Khfin,  pointing  out  the  impropriety  of  his 
proceedings  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  frontier  at  the  very  time 
when  the  British  Government  had  sent  an  officer  to  settle  its  position 
in  the  interests  of  hie  master,  the  Kh&n  of  Kal&t.  This  missive  was 
to  be  despatched  at  daybreak,  or  as  soon  as  tidings  conErmatory  of  the 
marauders  being  Mamasanis  should  arrive. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  beard  the  sounds  of  distant  firing ;  and 
on  turning  out  found  the  nomads  camped  near  qb  bard  at  work  pack- 
ing their  goods  and  chattels  on  camels,  and  driving  them  as  soon 
as  loaded  up  the  ravine  in  the  direction  of  Murti,  Our  own  people 
were  taking  it  quietly ;  but  the  Persian  escort  were  making  the  hastiest 
of  preparations  for  a  start.  The  Sarhang,  the  Y&war  and  Sultan,  with 
the  Bampusht  chiefs,  were  on  a  bill  looking  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  report  of  dropping  shots  came  at  intervals.  On  joining 
them  we  found  the  fat  Sfilt&a  green  with  terror,  and  counselling 
inmiediate  flight.  The  Sarhang  was  evidently  nervons,  but  kept  a 
good  face  on  it ;  while  the  old  Yttwar  counted  his  beads  and  mut- 
tered prayers  incessantly  without  offering  an  opinion.  We  learnt 
that  it  was  still  uncertain  who  the  enemy  were ;  but  as  the  Baluchis, 
with  whom  they  were  then  exchanging  shots,  belonged  to  Kuhak,  and 
were  therefore  allies  of  the  Mamasanis,  it  was  supposed  by  the  Sultfin 
that  they  must  be  the  much  dreaded  Helmand  robbers.  This  amiable 
people  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  blood-thirsty  villains  in 
Western  Asia,  and  that,  too,  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  Nothing 
will  induce  them  to  violato  the  precepts  of  the  Kor&n  by  plundering  a 
living  man ;  but  stripping  a  dead  one  appears  to  their  tender  con- 
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sciences  a  laudable  act,  or  at  most  a  venial  sin.  They  therefore 
always  morder  travellers  before  annexing  their  belongings. 

M<ist>a&  Eh&n  hod  not  been  able  to  find  a  messenger  to  carry  my 
letter,  and  tboug'h  both  be  and  tbe  BaroptiBht  chiefs  had  little  doubt 
that  tbe  raiders  were  Yusuf  Kh^'e  people,  the  mere  possibility  of 
their  proving  Helmaitd  Saluchis  made  tfaem  counsel  our  sending  off 
tbe  baggage  into  the  hills.  Whilst  we  were  discuBsing  the  matter, 
a  man  armed  with  a  matchlock,  half  naked  and  streaming  with  per- 
spiration, speared  running  up  tbe  ravine.  He  proved  to  be  a  Baluoh 
from  the  camp  below  ;  and  said  that  they  had  been  attacked  at 
daybreak  by  a  dismounted  detachment  of  the  Mamasanis,  who  had 
wounded  a  man  and  a  woman  and  carried  off  several  others  with  some 
sheep.  He  had  come  to  ask  assistance  from  the  Bamplisht  people  in 
recovering  tiie  captives.  Tbe  Mamasanis  had  retreated  to  their  main 
body,  who  had  gone  off  westwards  in  the  direction  of  Is&ndak  before 
sunrise. 

All  apprehension  of  tbe  marauders  being  Helmand  people  was  now 
at  an  end;  bat  neither  the  Persians  nor  our  camel-drivers  would 
listen  to  any  proposal  for  a  move  towards  Isfandak.  However,  after 
a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  the  wounded  woman  was  brought  in, 
and  her  wound  dressed  by  Mr.  Roane,  Mustafa  Khin  found  a 
messenger  to  carry  my  letter  to  the  Mamasan!  chief,  to  which  I  added 
a  postscript,  requesting  tbe  release  of  his  prisoners.  The  messenger 
returned  the  next  rooming  with  intelligence  that  the  Mamasai^ 
had  killed  two  Isfandak  Baluchis,  who  were  grazing  their  flocks 
outside  the  village,  about  the  same  time  that  their  dismounted  men 
bad  attacked  the  camp  near  us.  On  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  to  which 
no  reply  was  returned,  they  released  their  captives,  and  started  east- 
wards for  NfU  at  once. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  following  week  I  learnt  the  whole  story, 
which,  as  an  example  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  BaMchisUn,  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  record. 

The  district  of  J&lk,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Si&neb  Hills,  is  famous 
for  its  dates,  and  caravans  from  Eastern  Baluchist&n  resort  to  it 
yearly  to  buy  them.  Their  road  lies  through  the  village  of  Isfandak, 
which  was  last  year  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  Balucb  Kh&n,  not  a 
Baluchi,  as  his  name  would  seem  to  denote,  but  a  Nushirw^ni ',  and 

'  Th«m  Kdahlrwinla  appenr  to  be  the  mort  mriike  tribe  in  BaldohisUn.  Th^  are  of 
Fenba  origin,  bftving  emigrated  from  Nliihirwiii,  ft  dwtriot,  Hid  Ibrmer  tovn,  on  the 
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cousin  of  Azfid  Khin  of  Eh&riln,  tte  chief  of  that  powerfol  clan. 
This  man  had  taken  forcihle  poascBBion  of  lafandak,  and  levied  black- 
mail on  all  passing  caravans. 

A  large  caravan  from  Ntkl,  on  its  way  back  from  Jtilk  with  dates, 
refused  to  pay,  and  was  accordingly  attacked  by  Balnch  Kh&n — two 
men,  Bal^chfs,  not  Mamasanis,  being  killed,  and  a  large  number  of 
camels  seized.  Yusuf  Eh&n,  the  Mamasani  chief,  complained  to  Az&d 
Eb&n  of  this  proceeding  of  his  relative ;  and  he,  after  obtaining  the 
restoration  of  the  camels,  gave  Yfiafif  Kh&n  permissioD  to  purge  the 
blood-feud — no  noble  blood,  Mamasani  or  Nushirwini,  having  been 
epilt — ^by  the  slaughter  of  two  lafandak  Baluchis,  in  return  for  the  two 
Nfl  Baluchis  alain  by  Baluch  Kh&n.  This  was  the  object  of  the  raid, 
and  as  the  programme  was  exactly  carried  out,  honour  was  fully 
eatisfied.  The  attack  on  our  neighbours  on  the  Eod&ni  ravine  was 
a  mistake,  the  eufierers  being  supposed  to  belong  to  Isfandak,  and  not 
Ktibak. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  error,  when  discovered,  had  just  as 
much  to  do  with  the  release  of  the  captives,  as  any  remonstrance : 
however,  we  met  them  on  our  road  the  next  day,  on  their  way  to  our 
camp.     They  expressed  much  gratitude,  and  begged  for  rupees. 

The  Persians,  though  now  boasting  that  only  our  pacific  mission  on 
the  frontier  had  prevented  their  attacking  and  slaughtering  the 
MamasaniB,  kept  their  horses  saddled  all  night  in  readiness  for  bolting 
in  case  of  a  night  attack.  Tbe  precaution  was  unnecessary,  all  was 
quiet,  and  neither  Ibr&him  Sultfiu  nor  the  camel-drivers  objected  to  a 
start  the  following  morning,  though  they  kept  in  the  hills,  instead  of 
going  straight  to  tbe  M&hkid. 

After  a  longer  march  than  usual,  crossing  several  small  dry  torrentSj 
and  one  large  one,  the  Shait^'b,  higher  up  on  which  lie  Murti  and 
Barui,  we  emerged  on  the  river-bed,  down  which  an  insignificant 
stream  was  trickling  eastwards,  thus  proving  its  identity  with  Pot- 
tinget'e  Bfidfir, 

The  next  morning  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Baluchis  were  brought 

ZaindATAd.  >  few  nilea  nbave  Igfiib&D.  A>  thej  clum  kindred  with  tbe  Mimnminlw 
of  Nil,  an  oSahoot  of  the  nell-known  Ldr  tribe  of  the  auae  name,  the  NilshinHiDiB  are 
probably  aUo  Liin.  I  could  not  leam  any  tradition  aa  to  the  data.  oE  their  emigration 
into  Ba]iSchiit&n  ;  but  it  aeema  not  improbable  that  thej  were  found  troublesome 
neighbours  bj  Sbih  Abbas,  wheo  he  eetablilhed  his  court  at  Isbbdn,  and  turned  out  by 
him  to  make  room  for  the  Armenian  coloniata  brought  from  the  north,  wIiOM  descendante 
li  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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to  the  camp  by  their  relatives ;  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  ask  fur 
jofitice  agsinet  the  murderers,  but  to  beg  for  contributions  towards  the 
rtineral  expenses.  One,  a  fine  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  bad 
been  killed  by  sabre  cuts.  He  had  refused  to  take  shelter  in  the 
village,  preferring  to  run  the  chance  of  death  to  abandoning  bis  flocks, 
which  be  had  not  had  time  to  drive  off  into  the  hills. 

The  Misbkid  river  here  runs  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain, 
which  is  a  vaet  glacis  of  gravel,  sloping  gently  upwards  to  the  foot  of 
the  Si&neh  range,  here  about  ten  miles  distant,  and  parallel  to  the 
Bampusht  hills.  To  the  left  the  mountains  appeared  to  trend  north- 
wards, and  nothing  broke  the  horizon-line  in  the  westward  direction 
but  three  abrupt  peaks,  which  Mustafa  Kb&n  stated  to  be  the  hills  of 
Dizak. 

Three  miles  from  the  halting-place  we  passed  the  village  of  Isfandak, 
the  first  pennanent  habitation  since  leaving  Mand,  three  weeks  before. 
It  lies  on  the  edge  of  extensive  date-groves,  among  which  flourishing 
crops  of  young  com  were  springing.  The  buildings  were  of  mud 
and  stone;  and  the  whole  place  had  an  air  of  greater  prosperity  and 
civilisation  than  anything  seen  in  Southern  Baluchist&n. 

Our  road  lay  across  the  plain  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  tha 
hills,  which  we  entered  by  an  easy  pass,  called  the  Godar-i-Bonsir. 
The  summit  is  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  1250  feet  higher  than 
our  halting-place  on  the  Mtiahkid. 

Seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  Sifiueh  hills  bad  bolder 
.ind  more  varied  outlines  than  the  southern  ranges,  of  whose 
monotonous  ridges  of  sandstone  and  shale  our  eyes  had  long  beea 
weary.  But  any  hopes  of  something  new  in  geological  formations 
were  disappointed,  and  the  only  novelty  was  a  welcome  increase  of 
vegetation.  In  an  hour's  stroll  after  reaching  the  camping-gronnd, 
a  knoll  near  the  path,  a  mile  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  I  found 
asafietida  in  abundance,  maiden-hair  fern  growing  round  springs  in 
the  gnllies,  wild  pistachio,  and  the  two  most  characteristic  plants  of 
the  lower  rangesof  South  Persia,  the  broom-like  wild  almond,  and 
a  shrubby  heath,  which  has  a  curious  resembUnce  to  a  gooseberry- 
hush  covered  with  truit. 

The  asafoetida  was  just  coming  into  flower,  and  some  of  the  stalks 
were  five  feet  high  at  least.  Unlike  the  other  plants  of  the  same 
&mily  in  Persia,  which  seem  to  prefer  barren  plains  or  arid  and 
exposed  hills,  the  asafcetida  is  found  in  sheltered  and  comparatively 
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damp  Bpots  among  the  mouDtains.  Pottinger  found  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niishki,  where  it  is  collected  by  the  Baluchis  both  for  export  and  their 
own  use.  Ab  far  aa  I  could  leam,  its  value  either  as  a  condiment,  or 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  unlcnown  in  Western  Saluchistdn. 

The  day  had  been  cloudy,  and  before  the  baggage  camels  could  get 
in,  it  came  on  to  rain  heavily.  Fortnnately  onr  tents  got  in  before 
dark,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  caravan  was  overtaken  by  darkness, 
and  did  not  reach  the  camp  till  morning.  We  had  in  consequence  to 
go  nearly  dinnerless  to  sleep,  though  not  to  bed,  for  beds  and  bedding 
were  with  the  missing  camels. 

The  moniing  was  bright  and  clear;  and,  after  breakfast,  we 
descended  a  narrow  path  into  the  broad  shingly  bed  of  the  Kalag&n 
ravine.  Following  this  for  five  miles  in  a  northerly  direction,  we 
came  upon  a  copious  spring  of  water,  bubbling  out  of  tbe  stones,  and 
flowing  briskly  down  the  valley  through  green  turf  and  rushes,  the 
pleasantest  sight  we  had  yet  seen.  Soon  afterwards  the  ravine  turned 
abruptly  to  the  eastwards,  and  a  mile  farther  we  halted  in  a  date- 
grove  below  the  castle  of  Aibi.  This  is  a  picturesque  building, 
perched  on  an  isolated  rook  ',  and  is  the  first  place  in  the  flourishing 
little  district  of  Kalagfin. 

A  mile  further  down  the  valley  is  the  village  of  Pahtird  or  Pubrfi. 
Eetween  the  two,  palm-groves  and  gardens  skirt  the  edge  of  the  hills. 
At  the  time  of  Fottinger's  visit  the  cultivation  was  much  more 
extensive;  but  a  heavy  flood,  about  ten  years  ago,  not  only  carried 
away  all  the  trees  from  the  middle  of  the  valley,  but  left  a  deposit 
of  shingle,  which  has  prevented  the  re-cultivation  of  much  of  the  land. 
Nevertheless, 'what  remains  made  Kalag&n  by  far  the  most  inviting 
spot  we  had  seen  in  Balfichist&n,  added  to  which  the  rivulet  and 
gardens  promised  unwonted  additions  to  the  natural  history  collections. 
We  therefore,  not  unwillingly,  consented  to  give  the  camels  a  day's 
rest. 

Rice,  flour,  barley,  and  ghee  were  brought  in  in  quantities  con- 
siderable compared  to  the  supplies  produced  in  Mand,  and  at  prices 
comparatively  reasonable,  and  not  before  it  was  time,  for  the  com- 
missariat was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  vendors  attracted  onr  attention 
by  their  nnvarying  low  stature,  ugly  but  good-humoured  faces,  and 
the  constant  chatter  they  kept  up,  so  unlike  the  sulky  taciturn  people 
of  Makr&n.  On  enquiry  I  found  them  to  be  members  of  the  tribe 
'  Tidt  Fronlitpita. 
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called  '  Arb&bi,'  supposed,  as  the  name  would  denote,  to  be  the 
aborigin&l  inhabitauts  >.  They  are  admirable  cultivators,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  Gabrs  of  Yazd,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Karm&n 
generally.  They  have  no  distinctive  dialect,  but  do  not  intermarry 
with  other  village-dwelling  tribes,  or  with  the  nomad  Baluchis,  like 
whom  they  invariably  occupy  a  subject  position.  The  villages  on'ned 
and  tilled  by  them  are  always  under  the  protection  of  some  more 
warlike  tribe.  The  districts  of  Sur£n,  Gosht,  Paskub,  N^hu,  and 
Sinukfin,  much  of  Dizak  and  J&lk,  besides  Ealag&n,  are  inhabited  by 
Arb&bis. 

Pottinger's  description  of  the  Debwirs  of  Kal&t  would  serve  equally 
well  for  the  Arb^bia  ofWeslemDaluchist&n,  and  both  are  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Tajiks  of  Afgh&nistfin  and  Central  Asia.  These  latter  are, 
however,  if  I  remember  rightly,  described  as  a  handsome  race  of  pare 
Iranian  origin.  The  Arbibis  are,  on  the  other  hand,  extraordinarily 
short,  hardly,  I  should  think,  averaging  five  feet  two  inches,  with 
blunt  features,  straight  brows,  and  sturdy  clumsy  limbs,  bearini^  a  far 
stronger  likeness  to  Turks  of  Adarbaij&n  than  to  any  Persian-speaking 
people  of  modem  Ir&n.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  both  Sehw&rs  and 
Arbfibis  are  found  only  on  the  higher  plateaux  of  Baluchistfin. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Kalag^u,  the  nephew  and  cousin  of 
Mir  Mur^  of  Kuhak  came  to  the  camp,  having  been  sent  by  that 

'  Sir  Heniy  Pottinger'g  account  of  this  dnguUr  people  difTera  go  entirely  from  mj 
nperience.ond  ftmn  the  infommtion  I  gathered,  that  I  tinnei  hit  remarks  on  the  lubject. 
He  ■*;■  (pp.  169-70), '  Mihrib  Khin  ie  tha  moat  powerful  chief  in  this  qaarter  .  .  . 
sod  ha  ii  aoknowledged  to  be  the  paramount  authority  from  IMzak  to  Baamin  .  .  .  Hia 
triba  ia  that  bnuich  of  the  Nharoea  called  Urbabeea,  who  are  atated  to  have  been  of 
no  note  whatarer,  and  had  dwelt  in  obacurity  in  a  sterile  and  eterated  tract  near  Surbui], 
whence  (be  progeniton  of  the  present  Kban  etoigrateit  with  t.  body  of  (bllowen  to  Diiak, 
in  which  diatrict  they  acquired  a  footing  by  a  donation  of  soil  from  some  of  tha  Muknmee 
ohleb  ...  his  rerenues  (Mihrib  Kh&n's)  ara  now  computed  at  ibur  and  n  half  lacs  of 
rupeeH  annually  (£56,150). 

'Tha  Urbabees  are  the  &ireat  triba  of  Baloochei  I  met  with,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
elevation  in  their  countenances  that  pra-eminently  distinguishes  them  among  their 
(Knmtrymen.  They  are,  without  almost  an  CKoeption,  tall  handsome  men,  with  great 
indications  of  activity.  Their  predatory  ctuinictar,  on  which  they  pride  themsalves, 
is  BuffleiBntly  proved  by  thdr  deeds,'  &c. 

Pottinger  !■  here  probably  deaciibiag;  the  Birakzai  Afghani,  to  which  tribe  the  ruling 
family  pf  Dlsak,  who  own  all  the  districts  inhabited  by  '  Arb&bls,'  stata  themaelrei 
(o  belong,  having  emigrated  at  no  very  recent  data  from  the  Eelmand.  He  passed  vary 
hnniedly  throngh  this  part  of  the  country;  and  must  hare  confused  the  tribe  cultivating 
dia  soil  with  that  of  tbeir  lords  paramount. 
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cliief  to  meet  me  at  Itifundak,  fram  which  place  they  had  followed  our 
caravan  to  Kalagaii. 

The  nephew  was  a  truculent-looking  young  man  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  clad  in  a  striped  red  Btuff,  with  a  large  turban  of  the  same 
colour,  and  the  cousin,  Mirza  Kb&n,  an  intelligent  youth  speaking 
good  Persian,  learnt  at  Tehr&n  where  he  was  educated.  His  paternal 
relatives  were  formerly  chiefs  of  Irafeh&n;  and  his  connection  with 
Kuhak  is  through  his  mother,  a  relation  of  Mir  Mdr&i.  A  few 
months  only  before  I  saw  him,  the  head  of  his  father's  family,  a  certain 
Jama  Kh4n,  had  been  put  to  death  by  Ibr&him  Kh&n  of  Bampflr,  when 
Mirza  Kh&a  had  taken  refuge  with  his  mother's  people  at  Ellhak. 

From  him  I  obtained  all  the  information  required  about  K&hak,  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  of  Knn&r-bastab  and  Isftmdak.  Only  th« 
two  Hrst  are  subject  to  Mir  Murfid,  Isfandak  belonging  half  to  a  child, 
Sh&h-naw&z  KhliD,  nephew  to  Mir  Mur&d,  and  half  to  his  cousin  Rustam 
Kb&n,  the  chief  of  an  Afgh^  family  recently  settled  in  Dizak. 

Kuhak,  which  is  from  all  accounts  one  of  the  Btrongest  forts  in 
Baluchistan,  was  conquered  early  in  the  present  century  by  a  Nn- 
shirw&m  chief  from  Ehfirin,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  rightful 
owner  ^ter  putting  the  latter  to  death.  Since  that  time  K^hak,  which 
had  been  dependent  on  Dizak,  has  paid  tribute  or  allegiance  to  no  one, 
though  its  Nushirwinl  chiefs  seem  to  acknowledge  the  bead  of  their 
tribe,  the  Kh^n  of  Khfirin,  as  their  feudal  superior. 

Mirza  K.Ii£n  declared  that  Mir  Murfid,  though  willing  to  acknowledge  - 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  English  government,  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  either  Persians  or  Barabuis.  He  added  that  Mir  Mur^ 
lived  in  constant  expectation  of  being  attacked  by  Ibr&bim  Kbin 
ofBampljr;  but  had  made  every  preparation  to  resist  him,  and  had 
received  a  promise  of  assistance  from  Az&l  Khfin  of  Khjkr&n. 

I  had  a  tent  pitched  for  the  Nushirw&nis,  and  provided  them  with 
food.  Being  on  Persian  soil  they  were  under  my  protection  and  my 
guests.  Early  the  next  morning  they  started  on  their  return  to 
Kuhak,  the  two  chiefs  riding  on  the  same  camel.  At  mid-day  we 
rode  six  and  a  half  miles  down  the  valley,  passing  the  villages  of 
Laji  and  Bal&  KaUt,  about  four  miles  from  Aibi. 

Opposite  the  first  named,  half-a-dozen  extra-dirty-looking  Ballichis 
were  standing  in  a  row,  headed  by  a  man  in  a  white  turban.  As  I  rode 
post,  one  of  them  came  forward  and  addressed  me  in  Hindustani,  which 
he  said  he  had  learnt  whilst  working  as  a  day  labourer  in  Bombay.    On 
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bein^  asked  who  his  friend  in  the  tnrban  waa,  he  replied,  '  Hamdra 
thahr  ka  paJUhak  hai '  (He  ja  the  king  of  my  city). 

BaU  KaUt  is  the  largest  village  of  Kalagfin,  and  may  contain  some 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  houses.  It  is  famous  for  its  grey- 
hounds ;  but  not  one  vrae  to  he  seen  when  we  passed,  as  it  had  leaked 
ont  that  Ibr&him  Khfin  had  ordered  his  nephew  the  Sult&n  to  bring 
him  a  pair  or  two  of  good  dogs.  Every  one  in  the  place  had  been 
carried  off  to  the  hills.  I  succeeded  in  getting  one  on  our  return,  hut 
lost  her  a  few  days  afterwards.  They  are  of  the  Arab  breed  ;  similar 
to  the  English  greyhound,  but  smaller.  The  dogs  with  silky  ears  and 
feathered  tails,  known  as  Persian  greyhounds,  are  bred  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Western  Persia. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  behind  the  last  range  of  hills,  on  ascending 
which  the  desert,  stretching  without  interruption  to  the  Helmand,  lay 
before  ns.  Crossing  a  bay  in  this  the  next  morning,  March  13th,  over 
a  firm  gravelly  soil,  with  rocks  protruding  here  and  there  above  the 
surface,  we  reached  the  goal  of  our  frontier  journey,  the  district  of  Jilk, 
unvisited  till  then  by  a  European. 

A  mile  from  the  town  we  were  met  by  the  eldest  son  of  Dil&war 
Khin  of  Dizak,  who  though  only  twelve  years  old  is  supposed  to  govern 
SiXk  and  Kahig&n  for  his  father.  With  him  was  a  crowd  of  ragged 
matchlock-men  and  other  tagrag  and  bobtail,  dignified  by  MliBta& 
Khfui,  who  proudly  pointed  them  out,  with  the  titles  of  sarbdz,gAv.ldm, 
&c.  The  young  Khlin  was  a  livelyand  intelligent  youth,  and  chattered 
incessantly  to  the  Sarhang  and  myself,  between  whom  be  rode  into  the 
town.  His  loquacity  and  the  straightforward  way  in  which  he  asked 
questions  and  proffered  opinions,  drew  down  on  him  several  reproofs 
from  a  dignified,  hut  very  dirty,  old  gentleman  who  called  himself  wazir, 
and  was,  I  suppose,  the  virtual  mler  of  the  district. 

J&lk  consists  of  a  group  of  half-a-dozen  villages  scattered  along  the 
last  two  miles  of  a  wide  ravine  opening  between  low  hills  on  the  desert. 
A  subterranean  conduit,  called  ian&t  in  Persia,  and  kdriz  here  and  in 
Afgh^ist&n,  affords  an  ample  supply  of  water ;  and  the  whole  width 
of  the  ravine  is  filled  with  the  date-groves  whose  fruit  is  celebrated 
in  Baluchist&n.  Beneath  the  trees  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  were 
already  as  high  as  the  knee.  The  villages  have  the  usual  form  of  a 
cluster  of  huts  round  a  central  fort,  in  the  principal  of  which  lived  the 
yonng  Kh&n  with  his  mother.  So  closely  is  the  valley  cultivated  that 
it  was  diilicult  to  find  a  spot  large  enough  to  pitch  our  tents.     Alto- 
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gether  JAlk  was  by  fer  tlie  most  flourisbingr  and  cheerful  place  we  had 
seen ;  though  Mustafa  Khfio  declared  that  Kalagfin  before  the  great 
flood  was  even  more  prosperous.  Until  the  last  few  yeare  JAIk  had 
been  regularly  plundered  by  Az^  Kh&n  of  Kh&rfin  twice  a  year,  once 
after  the  com  and  once  after  the  date  harvest.  Six  years  before  our 
viait,  Ibrahim  Kh&n  of  Bampur  had  defeated  Azad  Kb^'s  men,  and 
captured  and  destroyed  a  fort  the  latter  had  huilt  on  the  Mfishkid,  two 
days'  march  to  the  east. 

Since  then  the  peasants  of  J^lk  and  Kalagin  have  enjoyed  peace  and 
.tranquillity,  tempered  however  by  increased  taxation.  Indeed  it  is  a 
question  whether  most  of  the  people  of  Balucbist&n  would  not  gladly 
return  to  their  old  state  of  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
in  preference  to  having  to  pay  their  taxes  regularly.  Probably  the 
upper  classes  preferred  the  old  state  of  things ;  while  the  actual  culti- 
vators, though  they  may  have  more  of  their  produce  to  give  up  than 
of  old,  appreciate  the  benefit  of  protection  which  enables  them  to  eiyoy 
the  remainder  in  quiet,  without  fear  of  their  winter  stock  of  provisions 
being  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  carried  off  into  slavery, 

A  solitary  Hindu  was  settled  in  J&lk,  where  he  bad  been  since  child- 
hood. Hearing  that  there  were  fellow-countrymen  in  our  camp,  he 
daubed  some  red  and  white  caste  marks  on  his  face,  and  paid  us  a  visit. 
He  said  he  carried  on  a  small  trade  in  cotton  goods,  hut  did  not  make 
much  money ;  and  though  he  strenuously  denied  having  become  a 
Musalm&n,  admitted  that  he  had  a  Baluch  wife.  He  asked  permission 
to  see  the  inside  of  my  tent,  a  very  old  and  ragged  hill-tent  from  the 
Bombay  arsenal,  and  was  overwhelmed  at  its  magnificence,  being  only 
up  to  exclaiming  under  his  breadth  'padisM&l,'  '  padisidM,'  toj&I,  royal. 
The  standard  of  regal  state  is  not  very  high  in  Baluchistfin. 

Another  visitor  to  the  camp  was  a  Kdbuli  pilgrim  on  his  way  to 
Makkab  (Mecca),  a  rufEan  who,  though  he  begged  for  alms,  looked 
as  if  he  would  like  to  have  stuck  his  knife  into  the  Farangis  who  gave 
them. 

We  halted  five  days  at  Jilk  to  obtain  camels  from  the  Rigi*  Baluchis, 
who  graze  their  flocks  and  herds  along  the  banks  of  the  M&hkid.  It 
was  now  too  late  in  the  year  to  join  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  in  Sist&n, 
which  indeed  would  at  any  time  have  involved  the  return  of  all  our 
baggage  and  camp  equipage  to  the  coast,  from  the  difficulty  of  transport 
across  the  desert  to  the  Gannsil.  From  a  Rigi  chief,  who  contiscted 
'  From  rj[7.  laDiI,  i.e.  inhftbitanta  of  deaerta. 
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to  famish  onr  camels,  I  obtained  particulars  of  the  road,  which  he  bad 
traversed  several  times.  Its  distance  to  the  Helmand  is  ten  marches, 
of  which  the  last  three  are  Hi,  a  word  which  was  explained  as  water- 
less'. The  halting-place  of  Firikaiser,  shown  on  our  maps,  should  be 
Piritasr,  the  old  fort. 

Some  twenty  miles  north-east  of  J&lk  is  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh, 
caused  apparently  by  the  drainage  from  the  hills  flowing  under  the 
gravelly  glacis  which  here,  as  in  so  many  places  in  Persia,  stretches  a 
long  distance  from  the  base  of  the  ranges.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  marsh,  which  is  called  Dehgwar,  are  two  villages,  Ladgasht  and 
Kalag,  belonging  to  J^lk.  Immense  date-groves  cover  the  marsh 
thronghont  its  extent.  These  are  the  property  of  various  tribesi 
PanjgfiriB  and  Kh&r&nis  as  well  as  men  from  J&lk  and  Kalag^. 
The  proprietors  visit  the  groves  twice  a  year  only,  when  the  female 
blossom  requires  fertilisation  hy  the  pollen  of  the  male,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening.  A  day's  march  beyond  Dehgwar  is  the  M&hkid 
river,  which  ceases  to  afibrd  water  not  far  to  the  north. 

My  informant  in  the  preceding  particulars  accompanied  the  Sarhang 
and  myself  one  morning  to  the  point  where  the  J&lk  ravine  opens  oa 
the  desert.  Here  on  an  isolated  rock  are  some  deep  shapeless  marks 
in  the  stone,  said  to  be  hoof-prints  of  All's  horse,  though  I  could  not 
aseertaiu  that  there  was  any  legend  current  explaining  what  the  pro- 
phet's son-in-law  was  doing  there.  Besides  their  settlements  on  the 
Misbkid,  the  Kigis  own  two  villages  in  Jlilk.  They  are  fine  handsome 
men,  proud  of  their  valour,  which  enables  them  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  dreaded  Helmand  Saluchis.  In  features  and  manners  they 
strongly  reminded  me  of  the  Persian  Iliits  of  Fare. 

I  tried  to  persuade  the  Rigi  chief  to  take  us  to  Sarhad,  six  or  eight 
marches  from  Jdlk,  but  he  declared  it  impossible,  and  we  had  t«  resign 
ourselves  to  going  to  Dizak,  whence  we  might  forward  the  superfluous 
camp  equipage  and  Indian  servants  to  GwMar. 

'  Khanikaff  calle  the  gtoaX,  daaert  north  of  Ennnin  the  detett  of  Lot,  or  Lot,  supposed 
to  derive  its  KppelUtion  from  the  patriarch  of  that  name.  Probably  the  meaning  given  to 
me  ia  the  trae  oae,  and  lit  no  more  a  proper  name  than  *  Sahra'  or  '  Kavir,' deeigoatioiu 
applied  by  geographen  to  the  great  deserts  of  North  AfticA  and  Kbdnis&D. 
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Jdlk  to  BampuT. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March  we  broke  ap  our  camp  at  36\V,  and  turned  our 
steps  towarda  Dizak,  whence  it  was  intended  to  send  Blanford's  Indian 
doniestica  and  the  surveying  p^rty  hack  to  Gw£dar.  Endeavours  to 
obtain  a  responsible  person  ab  J&lk  to  take  charge  of  them  to  the  coast 
had  failed,  and  I  had  therefore  to  take  them  on  to  Dizak,  On  our 
journey  westward  they  would  have  been  more  trouble  than  use.  Indian 
scr\'ants,  useful  and  ancomplaining  as  they  doubtless  are  in  their  own 
country,  are  too'much  the  slaves  of  custom  to  adapt  themselves  with 
any  readiness  to  strange  surroundings.  Moreover,  the  prejudices 
of  caste,  which  influence  Indian  MuBalm&ns  nearly  as  strongly  as 
Hindus,  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  their  masters  in  foreign 
countries.  A  Turk,  a  Persian,  even  an  Arab,  soon  learns  to  lit  in  his 
ways  with  those  of  the  people  among  whom  he  finds  himself ;  but  an 
Indian  out  of  India,  with  rare  exceptions,  is,  in  my  experience,  a  square 
man  in  a  round  hole. 

The  first  halting-place  on  the  Dizak  road  was  that  in  the  Kalagfin 
valley,  which  we  had  left  on  the  I2th.  So,  leaving  the  caravan  to  find 
its  way  thither  by  the  regular  path,  Blanford  and  I  indulged  in  the 
unwonted  luxury  of  a  wandering  ride  across  the  desert  in  search  of 
game  and  specimens.  Our  particular  object  was  to  obtain  a  male  of 
the  gazelle,  which  Blanford,  from  a  female  procured  in  J&lk,  suspected, 
and  as  it  afterwards  turned  out  with  reason,  to  belong  to  a  hitherto 
undescribed  species '. 

During  the  day  we  saw  but  one,  a  fine  male,  walking  leisurely  along 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  and  crossing  our  path  at  right  angles  towards 
a  low  ridge  of  rock  which  presently  concealed  him  from  view.  As  soon 
as  he  disappeared  I  galloped  straight  towards  the  rock,  and  on  nearing 
it  jumped  off  and  crept  to  the  top,  rifle  in  hand.  There  was  the  gazelle, 
'  GaittltrfaKifivnt.    S«e  puges  199,  ipj. 
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walking'  quietly  aloDg,  utterly  aBOonsciooe  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
and  not  fifty  yards  off.  Of  oouree  I  looked  upon  bis  head  as  good  as 
in  the  British  Mnseum,  and  reeting  the  rifle,  a  doahle  hreech-loading 
express,  on  the  roek,  took  a  deliberate  ehot.  Horrible  to  relate,  the 
cap  did  not  explode  j  the  snap  of  the  lock  stoj1)led  the  antelope,  which 
set  off  at  a  canter ;  and  the  bullet  firom  the  second  barrel,  as  it  always 
does  in  such  cases,  whistled  harmleesly  over  hia  head.  That  the  only 
Boxer  cartridge  I  have  had  miss  fire  should  have  been  aimed  at  the 
only  male  GazeUafutcifrong  I  or  any  other  collector  have  seen  within 
shootmg'  distance,  was  a  coincidence  that  I  cannot  yet  think  of  with 
any  feeling  of  resignation.  At  the  time  the  disappointment  was  less 
keenly  felt,  for  we  hoped  to  find  more  gazelles  of  the  same  kind  on 
that  or  subsequent  days ;  but  alas  1  we  saw  no  more  that  afternoon, 
and  the  gazelle  of  the  deserts  further  west  proved  to  be  of  another  and 
well-known  species. 

After  crossing  the  desert  we  entered  the  Kalag&n  torrent>-bed,  here 
a  mere  nullah  in  the  desert,  some  four  miles  below  our  former  halting- 
place,  and  close  to  the  lowest  villa^  Karab<ad-din.  The  date-groves 
here  are  fertilised  by  a  spring  of  beautifully  clear  and  sweet  water, 
welling  out  of  the  east  side-of  the  ravine,  and  conducted  in  an  artiGcial 
channel  along  its  steep  iaoe.  Spring  and  channel  were  alike  fringed 
with  a  mass  of  maidea-hair  fern  I  have  never,  save  in  Abyssinia,  seen 
equalled  in  luxuriance,  and  whose  vivid  green,  contrasted  with  the 
sunny  tints  of  the  rocks  amid  which  it  grew,  formed  a  picture  re- 
freshing to  the  eye  to  a  degree  unknown  to  those  who  have  never 
experienced  the  wearying  monotony  of  the  arid  landscapes  of  Western 
Asia. 

A  little  farther  on  an  almost  equally  pleasing  sight  was  the  poplar 
willow,  of  which  many  small  groves  were  scattered  along  the  valley. 
In  early  spring,  when  we  saw  it,  the  foliage  of  this  tree  assumes  every 
variety  of  tender  hue  from  pink  to  green.  The  Persians  call  it '  F£d&r- 
bid '  (foot-bearing  willow),  probably  (irom  the  long  narrow  point  in 
which  the  heart-shaped  leaf  terminates.  It  is  found,  I  believe,  in  all 
suitable  localities  throughout  Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Persia,  where  it  b  not  very  common,  I  have  seen 
it  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Safid-Rlid  in  Ghilin,  about  lati- 
tude 37°*, 

>  Tbid  must  b«  the  tree  colled  bj  Pottingar  the  '  peepul '  (fiw*  rtUgiota),  tc  the  Ua/  of 
which  well-known  Indian  ipecies  that  of  the  Fidii-bid  be»n  oooHdenUe  leoemblMio*. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  under  the  palm-trees  of  Aibi,  close 
to  our  old  camping-ground.  Here  I  had  the  misfortune  to  leave,  un- 
read, the  last  number  of  the  '  WeBtminster  Review,'  a  aerious  loss  in  a 
bookless  land,  where  poets  were  few  and  far  between.  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  might  have  been  left  in  a  worse 
place.  There  are  no  weak  brethren  to  have  their  faith  shaken  in 
Baluchistdn. 

We  camped  that  night  iu  a  pleasant  spot,  a  mile  or  so  up  a  branch 
turning  westward  from  the  maiu  ravine  down  which  we  had  come  in 
the  journey  northward.  Here  it  was  that  Pottinger,  sleeping  d  la 
belle  iloile,  had  one  of  his  only  pair  of  shoes  carried  o£F  by  a  fox ;  a 
loss  even  more  deplorable  than  that  of  my  '  Westminster  Review.' 

The  next  day's  march  led  for  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  same  ravine, 
which  is  wide  and  easy.  It  is  formed  by  the  dislocation  of  the  axes 
of  the  ridges  of  the  Si&neh  Kuh,  which  here  change  their  east  and 
west  bearing  to  north-weet,  marking  the  commeucement  of  the 
mountain  system  of  Persia  proper.  Although  of  the  same  geological 
formation,  the  change  of  direction  to  the  west  was  also  emphasised  by 
«  difference  in  the  form  assumed  by  the  hills.  On  our  left  were 
numerous  sleep  short  parallel  ridges,  on  our  right  three  well-ouirked 
chains  of  somewhat  rounded  outline.  The  road  through  this  pass,  called 
God4r-i-Brinjin4n,  had  evidently  been  improved  in  several  places  to 
-  admit  the  passage  of  guns ;  and  we  were  told  that  Ibr&him  Kh£n  had 
more  than  once  taken  artillery  to  J&lk  by  this  route,  which  presents  no 
difficulty  of  importance.  Only  in  one  place,  where  the  path  had  been 
washed  away  by  the  recent  heavy  rain,  did  it  require  serious  repair. 

The  water-parting,  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  in  the 
last  chain.  Two  miles  further  on,  the  road  emerged  on  the  Dizak 
plain,  crossed  by  us  ten  days  before  through  Isfandak.  The  Dizak 
hills,  whose  tops  had  just  been  visible  that  day,  now  loomed  high  to 
the  west ;  and  to  the  south  the  Bampiisht  plateau  showed  a  gradual 
slope  upwards  from  the  M&shkid,  varied  by  numerous  low  parallel 
ridges.  Many  date-groves  dotted  the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
which  led  south-west  to  the  little  fort  of  Kalpurakin ',  which  seems  to 

'  Thii,  according  to  the  Ssrbuig,  who  wu  fond  of  etjniology,  meuii  'h«Ml  fall  of 
itching.'  Pottinger  ujs  'ftdl  of  ipirits  or  bJricB.'  The  'fort  fhU  of  ondB,'  jArrigdn, 
wonld  leem  the  most  obvloua  deilratioii,  but  the  plain  li  atonj,  not  randy.  PerhajH  it  ii 
the  fiat  of  Flint  Khin  from  the  name  Hid  title  of  the  fint  owner;  though  I  cannot  lay  I 
ever  henrd  aach  a  namo. 
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have  ^ven  its  oame  to  the  district  in  Pottinger's  time.  It  is  now 
called  Dehak,  from  a  much  U^er  village  to  the  east. 

Oar  road  the  next  morning  (the  27th  of  March,  new  year's  day  in 
Fereia)  lay  nortfa-west  across  a  barren  plain,  paasiDg  some  low  ridges 
of  limestone  rock,  one  of  which,  called  Gw&nkuh,  has  the  echo  men- 
tioned by  Fottinger.  A  few  miles  further  we  halted  for  break&st  at 
a  garden  containing,  besides  the  usual  date-palms,  rose  bushes,  apple, 
apricot,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  sight  of  the  roses  was  hailed  by 
the  Persians  as  a  happy  omen  on  this  their  great  national  fSte  day, 
presaging  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  journey,  and  a  safe  return  to  Irin. 
In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  march,  passing  the  villages  of 
Zi&rat,  Aspich,  and  Muhammadi,  before  arriving  at  the  principal  place^ 
and  residence  of  the  chief,  called  simply  Kala'h  ^,  '  the  &rt^'  opposite 
the  gate  of  which  the  tents  were  pitched. 

Dizak  consists  of  a  gronp  of  half  a  dozen  villages  scattered  along 
the  north  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  M^shkld,  flowing  from  the  lofty 
plateau  of  Sarbad,  whose  only  permanently  inhabited  spot,  Washt,  is 
said  to  be  six  days'  journey  from  Dizak,  Considerable  groves  of  palm- 
trees  lie  between  the  villages  of  Dizak  and  the  river,  interspnsed  with 
carefully-tended  fields  neatly  fenced  with  stone.  This  district,  the 
richest  in  north-western  BalucMst&n,  has  been  paying  tribute  to  Persia 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  had  not  been  brought  thoroughly 
under  subjection  till  some  six  or  seven  years  before  our  visit,  when 
Ibribim  Kh^  reduced  the  chiefe  to  submission,  freeing  them  in  re- 
turn from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the  Kh&r&n  Nushirv&nis, 
Besides  Ealagin  and  J<Qk,  personal  appanages  of  the  chief,  Sib,  Magas, 
Bampusht,  and  Irafsh&n  are  subject  to  his  authority,  which  thus  ex- 
tends over  a  third  of  Persian  BaluchistJin. 

The  land-tax,  levied  on  the  whole  district  by  the  Persians,  amounts, 
1  was  told,  to  no  more  than  1000  tomans  of  five  rupees  each.  Of  this 
J&tk  and  Kalag&n  contribute  200,  Bampdsht,  Irafebin,  Sib,  and 
Magas  100  each,  leaving  400  as  the  oontribution  of  Dizak  and  its 
dependent  vill^es,  Paskuh,  Dehak,  and  others.  Supposing  the  re- 
maining two  districts  under  their  native  chiefe,  Geh  and  Sarb&z,  each 
to  produce  an  equal  amount,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  £i^OQ  a  year  as 
the  land-tax  of  Ballichist&n,  excluding  the  Bampur  valley,  &rmed  by 

■  Pottiiiger  oklla  It  Gull,  Bridantlj  the  lame  wonl  as  Eal'kh,  which  U  twisted  into  maiij 
femiB  in  Bitluohislin.    BeddeB  IU1M  and  its  ditniiiatiTe  KsUbtk,  ws  find  Kkh^,  i.  a. 
Eal'fth&k,  'little  fort,'  whenoe  E&Ug&n,  the  little  forta. 
?  2 
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the  governor  himself,  where  the  produce  is  stored  for  the  consumption 
of  the  troops.  This  is  marvellously  little  coDsidering  the  extent  of  the 
country,  50,000  square  miles,  and  the  apparently  flourishing  condition 
of  Borne  of  it.  It  would  amount  to  no  more,  acconliog  to  such  statistics 
of  the  population  of  individual  places  as  I  was  able  to  collect,  than  one 
shilling  per  head  per  family.  It  mast,  however,  be  remembered  that 
this  tax  is  payable  in  coin,  only  obtainable  by  the  sale  of  part  of  the 
scanty  produce  on  the  coast ;  also,  that  the  Persians  keep  no  permanent 
officials  and  no  garrisons  in  these  outlying  districts,  which  are  under 
the  entire  anthority  of  their  hereditaiy  chiefs. 

In  Pottinger's  time  a  certain  Mihr&b  Eh&n  held  all  the  country 
from  Dizak  to  Basmin,  and  his  revenue  was  stated  to  amount  to 
^£'56,250  a  year,  about  the  same  amount  as  the  whole  land  revenue 
of  the  wealthy  province  of  Fare  at  the  same  period,  aa  given  by 
Macdonald  Kinneir.  Pottiuger's  informant  must,  I  think,  have 
multiplied  by  ten  at  least. 

:  During  our  stay  at  IXzak  I  exchanged  visits  with  Dil&war  Kh&n, 
the  chief,  a  dull  heavy-looking  man  of  forty.  He  received  me  in  a 
wretched  mud-plastered  room  over  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Trays  of  hot 
wheaten  cakes  fried  in  butter,  very  rich,  but  palatable,  with  spiced 
dates,  were  brought  in.  Contrary  to  custom  on  such  missions,  I  had 
no  presents  to  bestow,  and  paid  for  all  services,  past  and  future,  in 
bard  coin ;  in  my  opinion  a  better  plan  for  both  donor  and  recipient,  - 
except  in  cases  where  the  rank  of  the  latter  would  make  the  ofi'er  of 
money  an  insult.  In  this  case,  having  travelled  so  long  in  Dil&war 
Kh^'s  country,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  him  something, 
so  presented  him  with  a  silver  hunting-watch  of  my  own.  He  showed 
some  anxiety  about  his  inability  to  offer  me  anything  of  equal  value  in 
return,  so  I  asked  for  one  of  the  Baluch  cloaks,  woven  in  his  own  house, 
a  very  good  specimen  of  which  was  accordingly  sent  to  my  tent. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  chief's  visit  to  me  I  made  particular  en- 
quiries as  to  the  geographical  extent  and  meaning  of  the  name 
Makr&n,  applied  by  Pottinger  to  all  Ballichist^n  west  of  the  K.hfir£n 
desert.  The  Dizak  people  scouted  the  idea  of  their  country  being  in 
Makr&n,  which  they  said  does  not  extend  north  of  the  water-parting 
along  the  crest  of  the  Bampusht  hills.  This  would  bring  Irafsh&n 
and  Sarb^  into  Makrtin;  but  men  from  the  former  place  declared 
that  Makritn  is  limited  by  the  scarp  of  the  plateau  north  of  the  Kej 
valley  and  its  prolongation  east  and  west.     DiUwar  Kh&n  said  that 
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his  country  rormed  properly  part  of  Saraw&n,  a  term  limited  on  maps 
to  the  elevation  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kh&r&n  desert  on  the  west, 
corresponding  to  the  IKzak  plateaa. 

Aa  to  the  derivation  of  the  term  Makrao,  no  one  seemed  to  know 
or  care  anything.  Dean  Vincent,  in  the  '  Voyage  of  Nearchus,'  says 
the  word  ie  derived  from  the  Mehrin  or  Indue ;  and  rightly  adds  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  country  near  the  coast.  The  most  obvious  de-  - 
rivation,  and  one  that  appears  to  have  the  aathority  of  history  to  back 
it,  is  '  M&hi-khor&n,'  fish-eaters — '  Ichthyophagi,'  as  the  historians  of 
Alexander's  march  tell  ns  the  people  of  the  coast  were  called.  Against 
this  view  philologists,  I  believe,  state  that  the  guttural  kk  never  de- 
generates into  the  simple  k.  Possibly  not ;  but  the  modem  Baljich 
is  as  incapable  of  prononncing  the  guttural  Arabic  JcA  as  is  the  Turk 
of  ConstuitiDOple,  though  the  inability  takes  a  different  form.  One 
leaves  out  the  h,  the  other  the  k.  Thus  the  common  words,  khanum, 
a  lady,  kkyrtnd,  a  date,  become  Mnuta,  Aunxd  in  Turkey,  and  kdn^m, 
MrmA  in  Balu<^iEtan.  This  pecuIiMity  of  pronunciation  struck  me 
forcibly  at  the  time,  many  years  passed  in  Persia  having  habituated 
my  ear  to  the  full  force  of  the  guttural ;  and  on  returning  to  England, 
I  was  glad  to  find  the  same  observation  had  been  made  by  an  in- 
telligent native  traveller,  Hajji  Abdun  Nabi,  sent  by  Major  Ijeach, 
resident  at  Kal&t,  to  explore  Bal6chist&n  in  1839,  and  whose  ex- 
periences were  published  by  that  officer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society, 

Rjistaca  Kh&o,  the  part  owner  of  Is&odak,  came  in  one  day  from 
his  village  of  Saijo,  a  few  miles  off,  and  called  to  see  me.  His  grand- 
&ther  was  an  emigrant  from  Afghtinistfin,  and  he  is  descended,  on 
the  mother's  side,  trom  Mihr&b  Kh&n.  Both  in  person  and  manner 
Bustam  Kh&n  was  worthy  of  his  name.  His  face  was  eminently 
handsome,  and  his  manner  as  good  as  that  of  a  well-bred  Persian. 
Among  other  things  he  told  me  that  all  the  chiefs,  on  both  sides  of 
the  frontiers,  north  and  east,  are  careful  to  connect  themselves  by 
marriage,  so  that  if  one  chances  to  he  slain  in  a  foray,  it  may,  if 
necessary,  be  treated  as  a  mere  family  quarrel,  not  involving  a  blood- 
feud.  I  also  asked  him  about  the  Loories,  a  tribe  of  gypsies  mentioned 
by  Fottinger  ae  having  murdered  the  chief  of  Magas  and  his  fiunily; 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  just  before  his  arrival,  and 
as  being  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  evil-doing.  Bustam  Kh&n's  head 
servant,  an  elderly  man  who  had  followed  him  into  the  tent,  and  stood. 
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according  to  custoin,  by  Iiia  master's  diair,  inf«rmpted  me  with  an 
czclamatioD  of  astonishment  at  tlie  accuracy  of  my  informatioD.  It 
appeared  that  bis  grandfather  was  chief  of  the  Loories  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marder  of  the  Magas  chief;  since  which  some  of  tlie  tribe  had 
returned  to  Persia^  and  the  rest  become  absorbed  in  tbe  popnUtion  of 
Dfzak,  by  whom  the  eccentricities  of  their  forefathers  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  old  man  was  evidently  much  displeased  at  my  raking  up 
old  stories,  and  his  indignation  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  chaff  among 
the  others. 

On  the  34th  we  started  off  the  Indians  to  GwMar,  their  baggage 
-and  our  eapeifluous  tents  accompanying  them  on  donkey§,  the  whole 
caravan  being  in  charge  of  a  trustworthy  servant  of  Dil&war  Kh&Q, 
who  undertook  to  hand  them  over  safe  and  sound  to  Captain  Miles. 
They  travelled  by  the  direct  road  through  Irafehin,  and  reached 
Gwiidar  in  safety  in  twelve  days.  The  next  day  we  started  for  Bam- 
p^.  For  two  miles  the  road  lay  west  across  a  sandy  plain  to  the 
village  of  Sa^o,  after  leaving  which  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river  and  followed  that  of  another  torrent,  smaller  but  with  plenty  of 
water,  through  dreary  hills  skirting  the  great  limestone  rocks  of  the 
Bizak  range.  Crossing  the  water-parting,  we  descended  by  a  rather 
steep  pass  to  a  group  of  palms  in  some  long  grass  at  a  gap  in  the 
limestone  ridge,  here  very  low.  Below  was  a  wide  nullah,  on  whose 
bank  we  camped.  The  pkce,  which  has  no  permanent  habitation,  is 
called  Ab-pat&n.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  banks  of 
the  Dasbtiyari  river  at  Bfihiit  Eal&t,  we  heard  the  well-known  call  of 
the  francolin  partridge.  Our  present  camel-drivers,  though  in  other 
Kspecta  their  conduct  was  unexceptionable,  had  a  habit  of  grazing 
their  camels  on  the  road,  so  that,  even  though  we  started  early,  the 
bag^i;age  rarely  got  in  till  dark.  With  former  camel-drivers  our  trib- 
nlarion  had  been  the  impossibility  of  getting  them  off  in  the  morning 
til]  their  camels  had  had  a  three  hours*  graze.  Either  arrangement 
involved  spending  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  sun,  and  making  absurdly 
i^ort  marches.  With  every  effort  to  pnsh  them  on,  we  seldom  got 
more  than  twelve  miles  a  day  out  of  the  camel-drivers.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  most  provoking  to  be  told,  when  enquiring  the 
distance  to  any  place,  '  It  would  take  yoa  Faiaogis  ten  days  to  go, 
because  you  march  so  slowly :  we  Baliichts  do  it  in  four  or  five.' 

Seven  miles  across  a  barren  stony  plain  sloping  to  the  south-west 
brought  us  the  next  morning  to  SuHtn,  a  group  of  three  villages  built 
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close  togfether  in  thick  groyes  of  palms.  The  principal  village  g^ves 
its  name  to  the  whole  place ;  the  other  two  are  called  Pog!  and  Kalald. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arb&bia,  undersized,  ugly,  and  loquacious 
as  usual.  After  breakfast,  the  sky  being  cloudy,  we  walked  towards 
the  stream  which  irrigates  Surfin  and  the  village  of  Sib,  some  half-a- 
dozen  miles  lower  down.  We  found  it  half  a  mile  from  the  villages, 
the  intervening  space  being  covered  with  magnificent  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley,  manured  I  noticed  with  a  compost  of  dry  tamarisk  leaves  and 
camel  dung.  The  stream  was  about  thirty  yards  across,  but  only  a  few 
inches  deep,  running  slowly  between  very  low  banks.  We  were  told 
that  it  never  entirely  fails,  in  confinoation  of  which  we  shot  a  common 
water-hen,  not  previously  seen  in  Balfichist&n.  Here  too,  for  the  first 
time,  was  noticed  the  true  camel-thorn  of  Persia.  I  am  no  botanist, 
bnt  T  cannot  help  thinking  that  several  plants  are  known  by  this 
name. 

Our  march  the  following  day  led  through  low  hillsj  having  the  now 
regular  direction  north-west  and  south-east,  over  two  insignificant 
passes,  to  the  diy  bed  of  a  torrent  called  Khaur-i-chahtir-ruk^n.  Water 
was  obtained  by  digging  holes  a  couple  of  feet  deep  in  the  torrent-bed, 
which  was  covered  with  pretty  thick  grass  and  tamarisk.  The  word 
Ebaur  seems  universally  applied  in  Baluohist^n  to  imy  sort  of  water- 
course.  Its  proper  meaning  is  creek,  which  word  is,  I  believe,  used  in 
the  same  way  in  North  America  and  Australia.  The  ravines  called 
Xbaar  in  upper  Baluchist&D  would  be  called  Widi  by  Arabs. 

Hie  direction  of  the  road  the  next  day  (March  28th)  was  15°  south 
of  west,  and  it  lay  for  the  first  four  miles  through  low  hills.  After 
this  was  a  steep  descent,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Pottinger  as  being 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  and  defensible  by  a  handful  of  men  against  an 
army.  The  road  has  been  lately  improved  by  Ibrfibim  Kh&n,  and  now 
presents  no  formidable  difficnlties.  Below  this  pass  was  a  good  deal  of 
tamarisk  jungle,  where  we  breakfasted.  The  tamarisk  is  here  of  two 
sorts,  long  and  short  leaved;  the  |att«r  was  in  full  fiower.  Three  miles 
further  we  passed  Eosb&n,  a  tiny  square  tower  with  a  little  cultivation, 
due  to  a  pleasant  brook  running  from  the  north-west.  We  were  now 
on  a  wide  plain  sloping  gently  to  the  south-east,  and  better  clothed 
with  vegetation  than  usual.  To  our  right  front  rose  a  lofty  and  im- 
posing range  of  mountains  with  steep  rugged  sides  and  vividly  tinted 
rocks.  This  was  the  E6h-i-Birg'.  Nearer  us  were  low  isolated  hills. 
'  Ponlbly  Kdh-i-bdij,  bat  more  prDbabl;  a  oontnMtion  of  Edb-i-bdiiirg. 
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A  slight  descent  brought  us  opposite  Kaimag&r,  s  small  date-grove 
half  a  mile  to  the  east,  after  which  the  road  gradnally  ascended  toTrards 
Magas,  a  small  fort  surrounded  by  bnts  and  extensive  date-grovee. 

Fasand  Kb&n  the  chief  came  out  on  foot  to  meet  us,  a  fine-lookicg 
man  over  six  feet  high.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  warriors  and 
thieves  in  Ballichistin,  and  told  the  Sarhang  and  myself  that  we  had 
quite  spoilt  hia  trade  by  settling  the  frontier.  He  bad  been  nnahle  for 
some  time  to  ciapdo^  villages  on  the.  Persian  side  for  feat  of  Ibr&him 
Khin,  but  had  hitherto  been  able  to  indulge  his  taste  for  murder  and 
robbery  at  the  expense  of  the  outlying  tribes  across  the  border  who 
were  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  any-one.  This  tittle  game  was 
now  stopped  by  order. 

The  corn  crops  of  Magas  were  tlie  latest  we  had  seen,  the  plain  being 
4300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  date-trees  had  sufiered  more  severely 
from  the  &ost  than  those  of  Sur&n  and  DIzak.  The  past  winter  had 
been  one  of  imexampled  severity ;  snow  having  fallen  for  the  first  time 
ID  the  memory  of  man  all  over  the  Mftshkid  plateau.  Nmnbers  of 
date-trees  had  appat«ntly  perished,  bnt  the  people  said  the  greater 
nomber  would  revive  the  next  spring.  In  the  evening  I  took  an  alti- 
tude of  the  Kub-i-Birg,  and  found  the  nearest  high  peak  to  be  4000 
feet  above  Magas. 

We  crossed  the  plain  the  next  morning,  and  after  tCD  miles  entered 
a  dry  torrent-bed  among  low  hills,  up  which  we  rode  for  five  miles. 
The  plain  was  covered  with  low  bushes,  and  here  and  there  a  few  aca- 
cias and  tamarisks.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  a  place  called  '  Sar-i-pa- 
h&r1i,''p)ihrfi,'or  'fahraj,'  marking  the  commencement  of  the  Bampfir 
district  of  which  F&hard,  Puhrfi,  or  Fahraj,  is  a  sub-division.  Immense 
quantitiefl  of  asaf<£tida  and  wild  rhubarb  grew  around.  The  use  of 
neither  seemed  known  to  the  natives.  This  was  the  last  place  where 
we  saw  asafcetida,  and  the  first  where  we  saw  rhubarb.  About  Shir&z 
and  Kann&a  the  latter  is  exteneiyely  eaten  as  a  relish  raw  with  salt, 
never  cooked  with  sugar  as  in  England.  It  is  not  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, but  the  rhubarb  gatherers  go  to  the  bills  as  soon  as  the  snow  is 
ofi"  the  ground,  and  heap  up  earth  round  the  young  plants,  the  stalks 
of  which  are  thus  properly  blanched.  The  rhubarb  of  Shirfiz  is  whiter 
and  more  tender  than  any  I  have  tasted  in  England. 

The  night  we  spent  at  Sar-i-fahraj  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  next 

morning  a  piercing  north  wind  blew,  which  made  us  glad  to  walk  the 

'  Anglici,  harrg. 
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first  few  miles  of  the  road.  Three  miles  from  camp  we  came  upon  the 
edge  of  the  plateau.  We  were  now  exactly  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  plateau  of  Baluchist&n  with  the  great  Khfiras&n 
range,  which  divides  the  deserts  of  central  PerGJa  &om  the  Helmand 
valley,  and  whose  furthest  extension  sOuth  we  had  just  crossed.  All 
ranges  on  our  right  front  had  a  north-west,  all  to  onr  left  front  a  west- 
Bouth-west  direction.  The  eastern  angle,  for  less  ckaily  defined,  is  in 
the  Si&neh  K.uh,  where  we  crossed  them  by  the  Bringinfin  pass.  B.ight 
and  left  of  us  were  lofty  limestone  crags,  and  some  twelve  miles  in 
front  ahigh  isolated  conical  peak  was  pointed  out  as  the  Klih-i-Homand, 
marked  by  Lovett  on  his  map  of  the  year  before.  It  does  not,  however, 
stand  on,  but  quite  clear  of  the  scarp,  and  is  drained  entirely  into  the 
Bampur  river.  The  road  now  descended  a  ravine  running  westj  with 
springs  of  water  ming  amid  high  and  thick  grass  in  many  side  clefts, 
bat  no  running  stream.  Fnrther  on  the  ravine  widened  and  turned 
north,  having  a  stony  bed  with  thick  tamarisk  jungle  at  intervals. 
The  tents,  which  did  not  get  in  till  dark,  were  pitched  on  a  level  plot 
of  turf,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  limestone  hills  called  the  Kuh-i-Ispidlin. 
These  I  climbed  the  next  morning  while  the  camels  were  being 
loaded,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Basm&D  mountain,  a  high  conical 
peak  beyond  Bampur,  It  was  not  visible,  though  it  ought  to  be  in 
clear  weather,  llie  sides  of  the  bills  were  clad  with  the  many  aromatic 
plants  characteristic  of  the  Persian  mountain  Flora. 

For  seventeen  miles  the  road  lay  down  the  bed  of  the  IspidAn  ravine, 
which  varied  from  a  mile  to  a  quart«r  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  was  filled 
with  pretty  thick  jangle  of  tamarisk  and  acacia.  The  path  then  turned 
southwards  through  low  igneous  rocks,  joining  the  ravine  ^ain  a 
couple  of  miles  further  on.  The  latter  here  separates  into  many  arms, 
one  of  which  we  followed  to  Haftar,  or  Aptar,  a  neat  fort  and  village 
with  large  date-groves  and  corn-fields.  None  of  our  camels  being  up 
we  accepted  the  Sarhang's  ofier  of  tea  and  kalians,  while  waiting  for 
dinner.  Here  I  found,  to  my  great  grief,  that  a  small  bull-terrier, 
the  futhfol  companion  of  many  thousand  miles  of  travel,  was  missing. 
He  had  stopped  to  rest  in  the  shade,  or  to  drink,  and  had  not  been 
seen  since.  I  rode  back  twenty  miles  the  next  day,  and  offered  a  large 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  the  dog  to  Bamplir,  but  without 
effect.  He  was  probably  carried  off  by  a  leopard,  said  to  be  very 
numerons  in  the  Isfid&n  ravine. 

The  next  day's  march  was  twelve  miles  only,  over  a  shingly  plain 
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to  Fabri,  s  lai^  village  with  abundance  of  water.  This  ie  tbe  place 
eapposed  by  gec^raphere  to  have  been  the  identical  Pura  mentioned 
by  the  hiatorians  of  Alexander  as  the  capital  of  GadroBia,  and  the  epot 
in  which  he  waa  joined  by  Stasanor  and  Fhmtaphemes  firom  the  upper 
provinces  with  a  convoy  of  provisionB,  when  the  army  proceeded  to 
Karmania,  where  they  met  Nearchua^  who  bad  left  the  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Min&b  river.  The  locality  of  this  last  meeting  is 
identified  by  Dean  Vincent,  on  very  clear  evidence,  with  Jirufb,  which 
is  not  however,  as  he  supposes,  a  town,  but  a  district. 

He  therefore  places  Plira,  which  bad  then  never  been  visited,  a  de- 
gree due  east  of  Jiruft,  that  being  the  distance  travelled  by  Alexander 
between  the  two  places.  But  actually  th^  are  three  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  one  of  latitude  apart,  or  two  hundred  miles  instead  of  a  little 
over  sixty,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  claim  of 
Fuhrfi  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Gadrosia.  More- 
over, there  are  no  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  clue  to  the  real  site  of  Alexander's  halting-place  is  found  in  Dean 
Vincent's  pages,  which,  added  to  a  piece  of  geographical  information 
obtained  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  party  on  their  march  to  Sist&n, 
places  the  question  to  my  mind  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  Dean  says, '  One  circumstance,  however,  must  not  be  omitted, 
which  is,  that  the  position  of  G^rofl  depending  on  the  Gadrosian  Via% 
or  Fhoreg,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Nubian  geographer  places  Fhoreg 
at  the  commencement  of  the  great  desert  which  extends  to  Segest&n, 
and  at  210  miles  from  the  capital  of  that  province.'  In  another 
place  he  says  that  he  'cannot  account  for  the  sixty  days  attributed 
to  this  march  through  Gadrosia,  viz.  480  miles.'  Again,  he  notices 
that  D'Anville  writes  '  f^hrag,  Fohreg,  Pohreg,  Puhreg,  Puregh,  and 
Pureh,*  a  variety  of  spelling  which  agrees  with  my  own  experience. 

Now  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  marching  from  Bam  to  Sist&n,  passed, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Big&n  in  Nannasbir,  extensive  ruins, 
called  Fabraj.  This  is  clearly  the  place  referred  to  by  the  Nubian 
geographer,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Kann&n  desert,  and  about 
200  miles  &om  Sist^.  It  is  also  160  miles  forther  &om  India  than 
Flihrtl  near  Bampur,  and  therefore  gets  over  the  Dean's  sixty  days' 
difficulty;  and,  finally,  is  exactly  at  the  right  distance  from  the  Jiruft 
plain.  The  only  difficulty,  if  difficnity  it  be,  in  identifying  this 
Fahraj  as  the  Plira  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  consequent  extension  of  the 
limits  of  ancient  Gadrosia  beyond  Baluchistan  over  Narmaehir. 
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In  the  esrly  part  of  his  march  through  Baluchistan,  Alexander  mnEt, 
I  think,  have  been  deceived  hj  his  guides,  wbo  seem  to  have  kept  him 
exactly  at  that  distance  from  the  coast  where  there  is  least  water. 
Had  he  followed  the  Kej  valley,  the  natural  road  from  the  Indus  to 
western  BaMchist&n,  he  would  have  found  abundant  wat«r.  It  would 
certainly  puzzle  a  CrateruB  oow-a-days  to  march  bis  elephants  and 
heavy  baggage  &om  the  Heltnand  to  Narmashir;  but  there  is  evety 
reason  to  suppose  that  part  of  Persia  to  have  been  iar  better  populated 
and  better  watered  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  the  canal  from  the 
Helmand  to  Zirreh  was  then  opened,  he  could  have  crossed  the  desert 
moch  lower  down  than  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  party,  where  it  is 
comparatively  narrow. 

To  retnm  to  oor  journey.  We  were  now  2000  feet  below  the  Magas 
plain,  and  about  the  same  altitude  above  the  sea-level.  Though  the 
nighls  were  still  cool,  the  sun  was  getting  too  powerful  to  make  mid- 
day marching  pleasant.  This  morning  (April  2)  we  started  early, 
intending  to  breakfast  half-way  and  halt  till  the  evening,  both  to 
avoid  the  heat  kdA.  make  a  formal  entry  into  Bampur,  where  the 
governor,  Ibr&him  Kh&n,  had  lately  returned  from  a  Buccessful 
attack  on  the  Arab  port  of  Ch&hb^r,  the  last  spot  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Persia  to  retain  its  independence  of  the  authority  of  the 
Shfib. 

A  couple  of  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  Ab-hand  (the  dam),  a  few 
huts  by  the  side  of  a  delightlul  stream  fringed  with  thick  wood,  where 
a  weir  has  been  thrown  across  to  supply  the  first  irrigation  channel. 
At  four  we  started  again.  The  road  lay  through  sparse  jungle  over  a 
sandy  plain.  Two  miles  out  of  BampUr  we  met  Ibr£hlm  Khfin's 
mtrakhor  \  with  a  led  horse  for  my  use.  A  little  further  the  governor's 
nephew,  with  an  escort  of  thirty  or  forty  borsemen,  forming  the  usual 
iaiiibdl,  came  in  si^t  and  accompanied  us  to  the  fort,  under  which  we 
found  our  tents  pitched  in  a  walled  garden. 

The  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  camels  detained  us  five  days  at 
BampGr,  a  delay  which  would  not  have  been  unpleasant  but  for  the 
climate,  the  most  disagreeable  I  have  ever  felt.  The  highly -irrigated 
land  to  the  south  and  the  burning  sandy  desert  to  the  north  cause 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  alternations  from  Intense  dryness 
to  complete  saturation,  that  make  Bampur  a  by-word  for  unbealthiness 
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even  ia  Baluchist&D.  The  first  night  of  our  stay  the  thermometer  did 
not  fell  below  58°;  the  next  night  it  was  50°;  the  third  60°;  the 
fourth  62°;  and  the  fifth  48°,  Until  a  year  or  two  before  our  viait 
the  garrifion  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  from  northern  Persia. 
Although  relieved  every  year,  half  the  strength  died  of  fever  each 
Beacon.  The  consequence  was  something  very  like  mutiny ;  and  the 
governor  of  Karmin  at  last  obtained  permiBsion  from  the  Sh&h  to  raise 
a  local  regiment  of  two  battalions  in  Bam-Narmaehir  to  garrison  that 
province  and  BaluchiEt^.  Though  physically  inferior  to  the  sturdy 
Turk  of  Adarbaij&n,  as  good  material  for  in&ntry  as  any  in  Asia,  the 
men  seemed  a  hardy  lot ;  and  though  they  dislike  military  service,  do 
not  suffer  much  from  tbe  Bampur  climate. 

Bampur  (Bam-putr,  the  son  of,  or  lesser  Bam)  consists  at  present  of 
a  small  fort  on  the  first  of  a  line  of  sand-hills  stretching  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  sheltering  the  fertile  strip  in  its  vicinity  from  the  sand  of 
the  desert.  These  hills  are  caused  by  a  bed  of  clay  which  here  crops 
ont  and  intercepts  the  sand  carried  before  the  prevailing  north-west 
wind.  No  offer  of  visiting  the  fort  was  made  to  me,  but  the  Sarhang 
drew  a  plan  of  it  which  he  showed  me  :  of  the  wonderful  interior  stair- 
case,  mentioned  by  Pottinger,  he  saw  no  trace.  It  has  possibly  fallen 
in,  as  the  whole  fort  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  but  without  flankiog 
defences.  At  one  side  of  the  fort  stretch  the  gardens  in  which  our 
tents  were  pitched,  and  on  the  other  e%hty  or  a  hundred  palm-leaf 
huts,  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  a  few  Baluchis  levied  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  for  mihtary  duty.  From  the  fort  to  the  river  a  couple 
of  miles  south,  and  for  many  miles  on  either  hand,  stretched  a  vast 
sheet  of  wheat  and  barley  now  just  in  ear.  This  is  cultivated  by  Ba- 
luchis, who  receive  a  per-centage  for  their  labour,  the  rest  being  stored 
for  the  food  of  the  troops. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  the  old  YAwar  and  Ibrfihim  Stilton 
called,  nominally  to  congratulate  us  and  themselves  on  the  successful 
termination  of  our  frontier  labours.  I  saw  that  there  was  something 
else  on  their  minds,  and  remarked  to  Blanford  that  they  bad  come  to 
lind  ont  diplomatically  whether  I  was  going  to  call  on  Ibr&Mm  Khin 
the  governor  (or,  as  be  is  generally  called  here,  the  Sartip,  from  his 
military  rank),  or  whether  I  expected  him  to  call  on  me  first.  Actually 
I  did  not  care  who  made  the  first  visit,  not  being  perhaps  so  particular 
in  these  matters  as  the  traditions  of  European  diplomacy  in  Persia 
would  insist  on.     A  minute  observance  of  every  detail  of  Oriental 
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etiquette,  all  important,  no  doubt,  atthe  begiimingof  the  century,  is  now 
nitheT  out  of  date.  Furaians  themselves  are  not  so  careful  on  these 
points  as  they  were  (for  instance,  the  use  of  an  elaborate  scale  of  turgid 
compliments  in  correspondence  has  quite  ceased).  Although  it  does 
not  do  to  put  up  with  an  impertinence,  I  know  that  I  lost  more  than 
I  gained  in  my  early  days  in  Fer^  by  being  always  on  the  look  out 
for  covert  insults.  Such,  when  they  occur,  are  generally  better  parried 
by  a  joke  or  by  absolutely  ignoring  them  and  waiting  an  opportunity  of 
a  return  in  kind,  than  by  taking  angry  notice  of  them.  Success  with 
Orientals  depends  a  great  deal  more  upon  how  you  treat  them,  than 
how  they  treat  you.  The  great  thing  is  to  hit  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween M-er  familiarity  and  restraint.  Frenchmen,  who  perhaps  are 
more  successful  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Orientals  than  any  other 
nation,  incline  too  much  to  the  fitat  error,  we  Englishmen  to  the  last". 
But  this  is  a  digression.  Just  as  I  anticipated,  Ibr&him  Sultan,  on 
getting  up  to  take  leave,  said  that  his  uncle,  the  Sartip,  proposed  to 
call  on  me  in  the  afternoon. 

About  half-past  five  he  made  his  appearance,  and  we  sat  outside  in 
the  shade  and  drank  tea.  The  redoubtable  ruler  of  Bafn-Narmashir 
and  Baluohist&n  is  a  short  punchy  man,  of  any  age  from  forty-five  to 
aizty,  with  a  full  and  well-dyed  beard,  and  small  sharp  eye.  He  speaks 
Persian  with  the  broad  southern  twang,  and  uses  provincialisms  not 
Tcry  easy  to  understand  by  any  one  accustomed  only  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  educated  men.  My  experience  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Fars, 
however,  enabled  me  to  get  on  with  him  pretty  well,  but  our  eonver- 
sa^on  wi»  confined  to  generalities,  and  the  examination  of  fire-arms. 
To  our  breechloaders  he  made  the  usual  objection  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  cartridges.  There  seemed  nothing  in  his  talk  or  in  his  face 
to  indicate  the  really  superior  man  lie  must  be,  not  only  as  having 
risen  to  his  present  position  by  sheer  merit,  unaided  by  money  or 

'  The  moBt  ■uocevful  Eur6petui  I  hiiTe  ever  teea  in  obtainiDg  the  rapeot  and  friend- 
■hip  of  PenUnB  wu  tbe  Uta  QukrteT~Mutar.SergeBDt  D>vid  Bower  of  the  Rojal 
Bnginean.  Id  spite  of  the  diiodvuitages  of  BocUl  powtioD,  for  thej  knew  perfeotl;  well 
tlut  he  wu  bot  ■  nan-comniiBgioned  officer,  added  to  a  wmiewhat  quick  temper,  his 
genial  manaen  gained  Mm  the  heart  of  ererj  PeruBD  he  came  in  contact  with,  from  the 
toyaX  princes  wlio  ^veraed  Shlrii  and  the  haugfatJohiefB  of  the  wandering  tribea  of  Fars, 
to  the)  humblo  KTbdz  and  villagers  who  formed  our  working  putiea  on  the  telegraph. 
After  ten  years  of  admirable  sarvioe  in  Per^a  he  die<l.  a  rictim  to  hia  own  philanthropy,  of 
typhus  ferer,  caught  while  he  was  Tolnntorilj  engaged  in  the  diatiibution  of  alms,  collected 
among  the  Suropean  oommuDit;  of  Tehrin,  to  (be  >uffai«n  from  the  famine  of  1870-71. 
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intereet,  bat  as  having  reduced  one  of  the  most  tarbuleot  countries  in 
Asia  to  &  state  of  order  and  tFanquillity,  comparing  favourably  not  only 
with  most  of  his  own  country  but  with  many  native  states  further  east. 
Lucky  would  it  be  for  his  people  and  ours  on  the  Sind  frontier,  if  His 
Highness  KhudadM  of  Kalit  had  Ibr&him  Kh&n's  head  on  his 
shoulders. 

Nevertbeleee  this  doughty  warrior  caught  a  Tartar  some  few  months 
before  our  arrival.  Having  received  intelligence  of  a  raid  of  Helnuuid 
BslfioUs  on  some  outlying  villages  of  Narmashir,  Ibr&him  Kh&n  made 
a  forced  march  to  intercept  them  on  their  retreat  in  a  well-known  pass 
in  the  mountains  between  the  desert  and  Sist^.  Unluckily  they 
were  beforehand  with  him,  occupied  the  pass  in  force,  and,  after  firing 
a  ToUey,  fell  on  the  Persians  sword  in  hand,  killed  twelve  aarb&z^  and 
the  Sartip's  horse,  and  wounded  twenty  more  men.  The  rest  got  on  a 
hill  and  beat  them  off,  but  the  Baltjchls  carried  off  150  camels,  with 
all  the  Persian  ba^age  and  spare  ammunition. 

The  next  day  I  paid  the  Sartip  a  return  visit.  He  would  not  let  me 
into  the  fort  where  he  lives,  but  received  me  in  a  miserable  little  room 
on  one  side  of  a  stable,  underneath  it.  Our  conversation  was  mostly 
on  camels,  which  he  could  not  promise  us  for  fonr  days  more. 

These  we  spent  not  unpleasantly,  but  for  the  heat,  in  collecting 
specimens,  principally  about  the  river,  where  the  shade  and  water 
offered  attractions  to  birds  which  considerably  increased  our  collectious. 
More  unpleasant  animals,  too,  were  disagreeably  common ;  taraotulas 
and  scorpions  of  all  sizes  and  colours  were  constantly  found  about  the 
tents,  and  more  than  one  of  the  servants  was  stung  by  the  latter. 

'  labntr;  toldten. 
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Sampur  to  Karmdn. 

Thb  road  from  Bampur  to  Rig^Q)  the  first  Tillage  of  Narmashir, 
pieflents  little  of  interest.  For  tlie  first  five  muxshes  it  continaes 
in  the  Bunp^  valley,  which  forme  one  with  that  of  Kudb&r  and 
Jirfift.  The  uorthem  si^e  of  this  is  clad  with  acacia  jungle,  the 
south  is  a  sandy  desert  iuterrening  between  the  mountains  of  Basba- 
kird  and  the  Bampur  and  Rudb&r  rivers.  These  meet  at  a  place 
called,  according  to  Keith  Abbott,  Jaz-morifiu,  but  whether  their 
fiood-waters  escape  thence  to  the  sea  or  are  lost  in  the  sand  is  un- 
certain. Major  Lovett  heard  the  former ;  my  informants  stated 
the  latter. 

Our  first  halting-place  was  near  Klich£hgard£n,  a  small  village 
belonging  to  Bampur,  a  mile  north  of  the  river,  whose  waters  are 
here  nearly  exhausted  by  the  sandy  bed  and  by  irrigation.  Immense 
quantities  of  drift-wood  showed  the  force  and  frequency  of  fioods. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  high  conical  peak  of  the  Bismttn 
hill,  miscalled  on  maps  the  Kuh-i-Naush&la,  or  mountain  of  Sal< 
ammoniac,  the  name  of  a  much  loftier  hill  further  east  covered  with 
constant  snow,  and  abounding  in  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  mineral 
from  whtcli  it  takes  its  name,  and  having  hot  springs.  It  is  probably, 
like  Dam&vand,  a  dormant  volcano,  and  the  B6sm&n  hill  an  extinct 
one.  The  proper  name  of  this  latter  is  the  Meh-kuh,  or  Mehz&r- 
kfib,  the  misty  or  cloud-producing. 

The  next  day's  march  led  away  from  the  river  across  a  level  plain 
of  hard  sand,  bearing  a  few  scattered  tamarisks  and  acacias,  and  many 
thom-bushes,  like  what  is  called  the  milk-bush  in  India,  but  here 
ahnost  a  tree,  bearing  a  doll  scarlet  blossom.  We  passed  a  large 
flight  of  the  European  bee-eater  feeding  on  yellow  locusts,  of  which 
multitudes  were  about,  apparently  breeding.  Twenty  miles  from 
Kfich&bgard&n  we  camped  at  a  group  of  wells  called  Ch&b-sbtir,  the 
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'  bitter  well,'  but  the  water,  tbough  undrinkably  foul  till  the  well  was 
cleared,  was  better  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  name. 
The  following  morning  brought  ub  to  KaUnzao  after  a  fire-and- 
twenty  mile  ride  through  similar  country.  Here  the  road  to  Blidb^r 
turns  off,  and  that  from  Geh  through  the  Fanoch  pass  joins  in. 
On  the  road  we  met  a  family  of  Baluchie  journeying  westwards,  the 
two  women  riding  on  a  single  bullock,  an  uncommon  sight  in  western 
Asia.  In  south  Persia  Ili&ts  of  Kurdish  descent  are  the  only  ox- 
riders. 

This  sandy  valley  abounds  in  reptiles  and  noxious  insects.  Our 
lights  at  night  attracted  winged  creatures  innumerable ;  among  them^ 
one  of  singular  appearance,  a  delicate  pale-green  ephemerio,  whose 
posterior  wings  were  lengthened  into  the  form  of  a  racket,  like  the 
tail  of  the  curious  Droogo  shrike  of  the  sub-Himalayan  forests.  I 
had  once  seen  the  same  iosect  in  the  oak  forests  of  Fars.  At 
Kal&nzao  the  servants  caught  a  tarantula  of  enormous  size,  two 
and  one-eighth  inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  jaws  to  Ihe 
end  of  the  body,  a  hideous  brute.  Echis  vipers  were  frequently 
fouad  about  the  tents.  Persians  believe  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
killed  by  snake-poison  to  possess  equally  deadly  qualities  with  the 
original  venom.  We  had  experimented  with  an  ephis  on  a  fowl, 
which  died,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  about  five  minutes.  Muhammad 
Husain  Beg,  my  old  steward,  told  one  of  the  farathei  to  bury  it, 
that  no  other  creature  might  come  to  harm  by  eating  it;  but  im- 
mediately changed  his  mind  and  said,  '  No  I  throw  it  out  in  the 
plain,  that  one  of  those  sons  of  bumtfathers,  the  jackals'' — which 
were  numerous  and  bold — '  may  find  it  and  get  his  business  in  this 
world  finished.' 

The  fourth  halting-place  on  the  Bam  road  is  Ladi,  a  well  in  a 
thick  jungle.  To-day  we  saw  far  away  in  the  north-west  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Persian  hills. 

The  next  day  we  turned  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  low  bills 
which  had  skirted  our  road  from  Bamplir  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Sixteen  miles  across  a  etooy  plain  of  limestone  and  trap  pebbles  brought 
us  to  Khusrin,  a  marshy  spring  in  a  torrent-bed,  elsewhere  dry,  but 
filled  with  thick  tamarisk  jungle.  We  were  now  at  the  entrance  ol 
a  wilderness  of  barren  hiUs  of  every  conceivable  form  and  colour, 
but  of  inconsiderable  height.  Beyond  them  lay  the  plain  of  Nar- 
mashir,  to  which  it  took  us  four  days  to  cross.     South  of  the  sacred 
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city  ofKum,  ninety  miles  from  Tehriln,  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  rUes  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  deeert,  and  stretches  south-east  right  across 
Persia,  dividing  the  narrower  valleys  of  the  west  from  the  vast  deserts 
of  the  central  plateau.  The  continuous  character  of  this  range  as  far 
as  KarmltD  was  first  pointed  out  by  Khanikoff,  though  indistinctly 
shown  on  hit  map,  and  not  at  all  on  others.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
traveller  from  Isfah&Q  to  Tehr&n,  near  the  pretty  village  of  Kohrud, 
by  a  pass  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  Yazd  Isfafa&n  road  an 
easier  passage  traverses  it  near  Kuhp&  'West  of  Yazd  its  peaks  are 
very  lofty.  Further  south  it  diminishes  in  height.  Where  we  crossed 
it  a  month  later,  by  the  Kh^n-i-Surkh  pass  between  Mashish  and 
Saldfibid,  there  are  no  high  peaks,  though  the  water-parting  is  8500 
feet  above  the  sea.  South  of  Karm&n  this  long  range  attains  its 
great^t  elevation,  many  summits  being  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet  high,  and  covered  with  eternal  enow.  It  is  singular 
that  this,  the  best  defined  chain  in  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Alburz,  should  have  eo  long  escaped  recognition.  So  well  marked 
indeed  is  it,  that  the  road  from  Kum  through  Yazd  and  Karmin  to 
Narmashir,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  lies  in  a  eingle  valley  along  its 
easfem  declivity. 

The  mass  of  volcanic  hills  that  we  were  now  about  to  cross  connects 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain  just  described  (which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  the  Kohrud  range)  with  the 
great  Efalirasfin  plateau,  whose  lower  end  we  had  crossed  between  J&lk 
and  Bampur.  Though  both  have  a  direction  east  of  south,  their  axes 
are  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle,  being  400  miles  apart  at  their 
northern  and  100  only  at  their  southern  ends.  Between  them  and 
the  Alburz  to  the  north  is  included  that  central  depression  of  the 
Persian  plateau,  called  on  maps  the  great  eastern  desert  of  Persia,  or 
the  Parii-i-Kabir  and  desert  of  Lut.  Barren  and  inhospitable  as 
this  region  doubtless  is,  it  contains  many  pleasant  oases,  and  is, 
moreover,  furrowed  by  nmny  minor  ridges  parallel  to  the  great  outer 
ranges. 

Our  first  march  after  quitting  the  Bampur  plain  at  Khusrin  led 
through  low  hills  of  trap  and  trachyte  for  fifteen  miles  to  Gw&m- 
i-Talab  Kh&ni,  the  lote-tree  of  Talab  Kh&n,  passing  Garambig&h,  the 
usual  halting-place  at  the  tenth  mile.  The  road  was  tolerably  easy, 
and  passable  for  guns.  The  next  day  (April  14th)  brought  us  to 
Giranrig,  the  heavy   sand,  after   fifteen   miles   of  very  stony  road 
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leading  up  and  across  torrents  flowing  sonth-west  between  high  flat- 
topped  hills.  The  most  prominent  is  called  the  Takht-i-Nfallr.  Our 
third  march  brought  us  to  Ch&h  Kamhar,  the  flrst  place  in  Narmashir, 
and  therefore  out  of  Baluchiet&n,  on  which  no  one  in  camp  i^gretted 
having  turned  his  back.  A  valley  without  outlet,  covering  some 
twenty  square  miles,  and  3S50  f«et  above  the  sea,  occupies  the  summit 
of  the  pass.  Its  drainage  collects  in  a  sandy  depression  at  the  north- 
western end,  called  the  Dag-i-Farh&d.  It  was  dry  when  we  crossed 
it.  Just  beyond,  an  easy  pass,  named  Saifu-d-din,  marks  the  frontier 
of  Persia  proper.  From  the  summit  of  this  we  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  snow-clad  peaks  to  the  west. 

Descending  the  pass  by  a  good  road  we  crossed  a  plain,  terminating 
in  a  narrow  valley  leading  north.  The  tents  were  pitched  by  a  well 
of  tolerable  water  named  Ch&h  Kamhar.  Near  us  was  a  camp  of 
Ballichis,  the  first  people,  except  travellers,  seen  since  Kuchahgard&n. 

The  usual  halting-place  further  on  is  Ab-i-garm,  ten  mites  from 
Ch^  Kamhar,  the  road  leading  through  a  marshy  valley  hounded  by 
low  hills  of  volcanic  ash,  more  than  one  of  whose  peaks  contained  a 
small  crater.  But  the  unusual  copiousness  of  winter  rains  enabled 
us  to  find  water  five  miles  further  on  in  the  bed  of  the  little 
river  Konar-nili,  a  clear  stream  running  over  granite  pebbles  along 
the  skirt  of  the  hills  from  the  Shih-Sow&r&n  range  to  the  west. 
The  march  throughout  from  Ch^  Kambar  was  most  disagreeable 
from  the  innumerable  swarms  of  gadflies,  sandflies,  and  mosqnitos 
that  rose  from  the  swamp.  We  were  now  clear  of  the  hills,  and 
before  us  stretched  the  great  desert  of  Eastern  Persia,  To  the  west 
rose  the  rounded  hills  of  Sh&h-Sow^r&n,  beyond  which  rose  peak  after 
peak  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Jamal-b&riz '.  Behind  us  to  the 
south  lay  the  irregular  hills  we  had  passed,  which  were  continued,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

The  next  morning  was  dull  and  overcast,  threatening  rain.  ,  The 
road  lay  due  north  across  a  stony  plain.  Sandflies  and  other  insect 
l>ests  annoyed  men  and  horses  terribly  till  eight  o'clock,  when  a  breeze 
sprang  up  and  they  disappeared.  A  few  days  before  I  had  shot,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  near  Khlisrln,  a  specimen  of  the  rare  and 
cQriooe  Uromastix  lizard,  described  ou  page  337,  vol.  ii.  To-day  we  saw 
another,  sitting  in  a  semi-erect  posture  outside  its  hole,  looking  not 
unlike  and  almost  m  big  as  a  rabbit.  On  seeing  us  it  scuttled  into 
'  Corrupted  from  the  Arabic,  Jiib»l-birida,  'tbe  cold  hUls.' 
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the  burrow,  but  Blanford,  nothing  daunted,  set  to  work  to  dig  it 
out,  with  no  better  implement  than  his  geological  hammer.  Aiter 
nearly  an  hour'a  labour,  the  lizard's  retreat  was  so  far  laid  open  that 
the  tip  of  hia  tail  could  be  felt  with  the  fingers.  Being  the  amallest- 
handed  of  the  party  I  then  managed  to  elip  a  noose  made  with  a 
leather  shoe-string  rouDd  the  tail  and  to  draw  it  tight  over  the  spiny 
tubercles.  A  steady  pull  soon  brought  out  our  friend,  a  magnificent 
specimen.  We  might  however  have  spared  the  labour,  as  further  on 
we  saw  and  shot  several  others.  In  spite  of  his  fonnitlahle  looks, 
which  make  him  quite  a  miniature  of  the  mighty  sanrians  of  ante- 
diluvial  times,  this  lizard  is  quite  harmless.  The  Persian  name  is 
Buz-miji,  or  goatsucker,  from  a  settled  habit  of  bleating  like  a  kid  to 
attract  the  she-goats,  whose  teats  it  then  sucks. 

Fourteen  miles  from  the  Konar-nfii  the  path  entered  a  jungle  of 
tamarisk  and.  acacia,  interspersed  with  magnificent  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  occasional  swamps.  Here  the  Katkhuda  (head  man)  of 
Rjgin,  with  a  Sdlt&n  (captain)  commanding  the  little  garrison,  met 
us  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  led  the  way  to  the  village.  They  stated 
that  a  courier  from  the  Sistltn  Boundary  Commission  camp  had  passed 
Rig&n  six  days  before  en  route  to  Karm&n,  with  information  that  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid  had  left  Sistin  to  return  to  Tehr&n  vid  Khuras&n  ; 
leaving  Major  Smith  to  complete  the  survey.  This  latter  proved 
false. 

R^n  is  a  neat  little  mud-built  fort  in  the  Persian  style,  enclosing 
the  villagers'  houses,  not  surronnded  by  them  as  in  Baluchist&n.  The 
people,  like  all  Narmaehiris  we  saw,  are  thoroughly  Persian  in  dress 
and  manner.  We  particularly  noticed  that  the  women  wore  wide 
petticoat  trousers  instead  of  the  loose  Arab  shirt  universal  fartlier 
east.  The  direct  road  from  Bampur  through  BasnUln,  followed  by  Pot- 
tjnger,  joins  the  main  road  here.  It  is  considerably  shorter  and  less 
hilly  than  the  one  by  which  we  came;  hut  impracticable  for  large 
caravans  from  want  of  water.  Either  the  site  of  the  fort  of  R(g&n 
has  been  changed  or  its  dimensions  contracted  since  Pottinger's  time, 
as  it  is  now  less  than  half  the  size  he  describes. 

A  rtud  of  Kh&r&n  Nushirw&nis  and  N£l  Mamasanis  is  said  to  be 
expected  through  Sarhad,  and  troops  have  beeu  sent  to  the  outlying 
villages  of  Narmashir.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm,  but 
Ibr&him  Kh£n  must  have  hard  work  to  keep  out  his  troublesome 
neighbours  to  the  east. 
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The  next  morning  (April  i8th)  we  marched  siiteen  miles  to  Burj-i- 
Muhammad  Kh&n,  or  Burj-i-Mirza  HuBain,  a  small  walled  village  with 
a  neat  round  tower.  On  the  way  we  passed  two  villages  close 
together,  Sang^bid  and  Gumboki.  The  country  is  generally  culti- 
vated, the  crops  principally  wheat  and  barley,  though  much  henna 
and  tobacco  is  grown  later  on.  The  day  was  cloudy,  with  an  oc- 
casional sprinkling  of  rain,  very  refreshing  after  the  arid  weather 
of  the  last  week.  A  reminder  of  being  on  Persian  soil  was  to-day 
furnished  by  the  Katkhuda  coming  to  the  tents  to  ask  for  brandy 
for  a  sick  woman — the  usnal  excuse — and  offering  to  sell  a  horse. 
Further  evidences  of  civilisation  were  offered  by  the  presence  about 
the  villages  of  darvisbes  and  cats.  The  former  have  been  driven 
into  this  out-of-the-way  region  by  its  comparative  cheapness  during 
the  Qunine.  The  cats,  I  suppose,  are  aboriginal.  It  is  curious  that 
we  saw  none  in  Baluchistan.  Apropos  of  cats  it  may  be  remarked 
tliat  the  long-haired  variety,  known  in  Europe  as  Persian,  and  in 
Persia  as  'bur&k,'  is  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  to  Isbh&n,  whence  a  considerable  number  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  India  by  horse-dealers,  the  cats  travelling  down  to  the 
coast  on  the  horses'  backs.  Most  of  those  seen  in  Europe  come  from 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  Persian 
cat  has  a  better  tail  and  ruff,  the  Angora  cat  longer  body-hair.  I 
think  too  that  the  former  has  a  longer  pencil  of  hair  on  the  ears  than 
any  other  domestic  breed.  It  is  singular  for  its  want  of  tliat  fear  of 
strange  localities  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  race 
generally.  I  have  several  times  taken  cats  from  Isfahtin  -to  other 
towns,  and  let  them  out  of  their  cages  at  the  daily  halting-places, 
whether  tent,  post-house,  or  caravansarai,  without  their  showing  any 
signs  of  alarm  at  the  strange  place. 

Seventeen  miles  the  next  morning  along  a  good  road,  through 
cultivation  and  Sparse  jungle,  brought  us  to  Jam&li,  a  small  village 
among  several  others  on  the  south  bank  of  a  marshy  river  running 
between  steep  cliffs  to  the  north-eaet  Further  up  this  stream  is 
K^ruk,  the  largest  village  in  Narmashir,  and  some  miles  down  it 
Fahraj,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
Gadrosia.  From  Jamili  there  was  a  magnificent  view  of  the  snowy 
hills,  of  which  there  are  here  two  ranges,  that  nearest  us  being 
slightly  lower  than  the  other.  The  valley  between  the  two  is  called 
Paskuh,  i.  e.  '  behind  the  hills.'    This  fashion  of  naming  districts  from 
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their  position  with  reference  to  the  neighbouring-  roountainB  haa  led 
to  a  very  odd  mistake  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  best  maps  of 
Persia.  Finding  a.  district  lying  along  the  base  of  a,  range  named  by 
a  traveller  Pusbt-i-Kuh,  i.  e,  '  back  of  the  hills,'  the  compiler  in 
England,  knowing  that  kuh  means  a  hill,  but  knowing  nothing  more 
of  Persian,  imagines  jiwsi/  to  be  the  name  of  the  hilU,  and  transfers 
the  title  from  their  base  to  their  summit.  A  second  compiler,  copying 
the  first,  improves  upon  his  model  by  translating  hih  into  range ;  and 
we  then  have  Pushti  Range,  a  misnomer  that  may  be  fonnd  in  more 
than  one  place  on  any  map  of  Persia. 

Prom  Jamili  the  old  Yfiwar  pointed  out  a  distant  snowy  peak, 
barely  visible  above  the  horizon  to  the  north-west,  which  he  said 
was  the  Kuh  Haz&r,  near  which  our  route  would  lie  six  marches 
further,  and  which  can  be  seen  from  the  road  to  ShIrAz,  a  long  way 
on  the  other  side  of  Karm&n. 

The  next  morning  (April  20th)  was  cloudy  and  cool.  The  road, 
after  passing  the  river,  already  nearly  dry,  led  north-west  across  the 
plain  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and  then  traversed  a  s^ramp  for  four  more ; 
after  which  it  lay  through  a  gravelly  desert  sloping  upwards  to  a 
range  of  low-peaked  hills  to  the  north.  After  eighteen  miles'  march 
we  turned  abruptly  to  the  north  along  the  base  of  a  line  of  ragged 
sandstone  cliffs,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  through  largo  gardens 
of  date-palms  and  pomegranates,  interspersed  with  barley  crops. 

Here  we  found  the  camp  pitched  opposite  a  little  Im&mz^ah.  A 
fresh  fall  of  snow  on  the  bills  had  made  the  weather  delightfally  cool, 
and  as  we  had  but  a  three-and-a-half  miles  ride  into  Bam  we  did  not 
start  the  next  morning  until  long  after  our  usual  time, 

A  mile  from  the  camp  the  istikbdl  met  us,  composed  of  no  very 
distinguished  individuals,  nearly  all  the  military  swells  being  with 
Ibrtihim  Khfin  at  Bampdr.  Bam  bad  been  left  by  him  in  charge 
of  the  Lieut.-Colonel  of  his  regiment  and  brother-in-law,  Sulim&n 
Kh&n.  The  escort  conducted  us  to  a  semi-ruined  house  of  sunburnt 
brick,  opening  on  a  large  garden  of  date-palms  and  rose-bushes, 
with  abundance  of  lettuces,  which  formed  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
breakfast. 

The  next  two  days  were  rainy  and  cold,  though  the  spring  was  far 
advanced,  and  Bam  is  only  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  town,  being  a  mere  collection  of  isolated  houses  standing  in 
gardens  often  sown  with  corn.      The  bazaar  is  small  and  poor.     The 
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fort,  famoQB  in  Persian  history,  is  a  quadrangle  about  500  by  400 
yards,  with  a  dty  ditch,  but  no  flankingf  defences.  Within  it  is  a 
citadel,  crowned  by  a  high  narrow  watch-tower.  The  population  doee 
not,  I  was  told,  exceed  2000  families.  The  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
fertile.  A  great  deal  of  henna  is  exported  from  here,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  indigo  grown  in  Narmaahlr.  It  iB  however  considered  in- 
ferior in  permanence  to  the  Indian  dye.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  visit 
a  henna  mannfactoiy.  The  dried  leaves  and  stems  brought  from  the 
villages  in  bundles  are  ground  to  powder  by  a  large  stone  roller  driven 
by  a  camel. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  halt  we  left  fiam  on  the  14th  April.  The 
Toad  led  north-west  directly  towards  the  Kuh  Haz&r,  now  a  promi- 
nent object  above  the  lower  hills.  The  main  range,  of  which  the  Kuh 
Haz&r  is  an  outlying  spur,  was  nearly  parallel  to  our  course,  which  lay 
up  a  wide  and  gradually  ascending  valley  between  it  and  a  nearer 
ridge  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  Kuh  Kafut,  Beparstiog  the  Bam  valley 
from  the  desert.  On  their  further  face  ie  a  district  called  Kashit.  The 
valley,  though  even,  is  nowhere  level,  its  surface  being  formed  by  the 
two  gravel  slopes  at  the  bases  of  the  bounding  ranges,  white  the  whole 
ascends  gradually  to  the  north-west.  B£yin,  which  we  reached  on 
the  fifth  day  from  Bam,  ie  four  thousand  feet  above  that  town,  yet 
there  is  no  perceptible  rise  between  the  two,  except  an  inaignificant 
clifl"  near  Tahriid. 

The  first  halting-place  was  at  Bidar&n,  six  and  a  half  miles  off, 
a  large  village  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  which,  by  the  time  it 
reaches  Bam  a  mere  torrent-bed,  is  here  a  respectable  wat«r-course. 
The  next  day  we  got  over  nine  and  a  half  miles  only  to  Daharzin, 
a  caravansarai,  built  in  the  desert  by  the  late  WakQ-nl-Mullc, 
governor  of  Karm&n,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  iandt  from 
SarbistAn,  sixteen  miles  off.  It  is  difficult  to  admire  too  much  the 
patient  labonr  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  Persia  in  providing  tiie 
first  necessary  of  life  in  the  most  unlikely  spots.  The  third  march  of 
seventeen  miles  brought  us  to  Ab&rik  (the  slender  rill),  a  small  village 
on  the  hank  of  the  Tahr^d  river,  which  runs  in  many  minute  channels 
over  a  shingly  bed.  Near  the  village  a  rock  of  volcanic  formation  is 
crowned  by  a  ruined  fort,  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity,  hot 
about  whose  hietory  I  could  learn  nothing.  One  of  the  towers  is 
square,  an  unusual  conatruction  in  Persia.  The  hills  to  the  right, 
hitherto  irregular  and  of  igneous  rock,  here   give  place  to  »  lofty 
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regular  ridge  of  limestone  mnning  north- west  and  rising  a  couple  of 
thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  To  the  south-west,  some  five  miles  off, 
Sarbist&n,  doubtless  a  corruption  of  Sabzistin  (the  place  of  verdute), 
showed  on  the  brown  desert  slope  of  the  southern  hills  like  an 
emerald  on  the  neck  of  an  Indian  chief.  From  near  it  a  spur  of 
brightly-tinted  cliffs  projected  northwards  and  contracted  the  valley 
in  our  front  to  its  narrowest  point. 

Nine  and  a  half  miles  the  nest  morning  brought  us  to  the  cara- 
vansarai  of  Kh&D-i-Kh&t)ja]  a  couple  of  miles  north-east  of  the  village 
of  Tahrud.  Here  the  eastern  road  from  Karm&n  to  Bandar-Abbas 
branches  off  from  the  Bam  road.  This  route — travelled  throughont  by 
Major  Murdoch  Smith  in  1866,  and  partially  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott 
before  him,  and  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  afterwards — leads  throngh 
SarbisUin  and  the  Deh  Bakri  pass  over  the  Jamal-B&riz  ran^  to 
the  plain  of  Jirtift.  Colonel  Yule,  in  a  note  to  his  'Marco  Polo,' 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  was  the  road  followed  by  that  traveller 
from  Karmiin  to  the  sea ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  his  description 
of  the  first  five  days  from  Karm&n,  through  a  poptiloua,  fertxUy  and 
gradually  atcending  country,  does  not  at  all  answer  to  our  experience  of 
the  road  from  Tahrdd  to  Karmjin.  I  have  little  donbt  that  the  ordi- 
nary caravan  route  from  that  city  to  the  sea,  which  is  open  for  ten 
months  in  every  year,  and  often  throughout  the  year,  was  the  one 
followed  by  Marco  Polo.  No  modern  traveller  is  known  to  have 
traversed  it;  but  the  description  I  obtained  of  it  from  muleteers 
corresponds  in  every  particular  with  that  of  the  enterprising  Venetian. 

Heavy  rain  during  the  night  soaked  the  tents,  and  made  the  ground 
slippery  for  camels,  so  that  we  did  not  get  off  the  next  morning  (April 
28th)  till  nearly  noon.  The  distance  to  R&yin  was  variously  stated 
from  five  to  ten  farsakhs,  which  might  be  anything  from  twenty  to 
forty  miles.  However,  we  were  bard  up  for  sapplies,  and  determined 
to  make  a  push  for  B&yin  in  spite  of  the  distance,  our  average  marches 
from  Bam  having  been  hitherto  ridiculously  short. 

The  road  soon  quitted  the  little  plain  of  Tahrud,  which  is  only  an 
expansion  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  with  a  little  more  water  would 
be  a  lake.  It  then  ascended  the  bed  of  a  little  stream,  here  and  there 
filled  with  tamarisk  and  jujube  jungle.  On  the  way  we  passed  a  small 
camp  of  wandering  Baluchis,  whose  women  ran  out  and  offered  us  and 
the  servants  '  drik  ^,'  seeming  quite  astonished  at  being  given  a  hrin 

'  Thia  La  tbs  commoD  beverage  of  Psrdft,  and  ia  nude  by  miiing  sour  ciirda  with  mtar. 
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or  two  ID  return.  Immense  numbers  of  sheep  were  being  driven  up  to 
tbeir  summer  pastures.  They  are  much  Emaller  than  the  sheep  of 
Western  Penda,  and  mostlj  white,  tlie  rarest  colour  elsewhere.  Their 
wool  is  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  large  quantities  being  ex- 
ported to  India  for  mixing  with  the  down  of  the  Kashmir  goat,  or 
perhaps  for  using  alone,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kind  of 
shawl.  Their  meat  is  remarkably  &t  and  well  flavoured,  even  for 
Persia,  the  land  of  good  mutton.  After  riding  eighteen  miles  we 
passed  a  small  caravansami,  named  Muhammadib&l,  in  a  patch  of 
cultivation  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  we  ought  to 
have  baited,  but,  seeing  the  trees  of  lUyfn  on  the  horizon,  we  pushed 
on.  A  little  way  further  we  caught  up  a  jovial-looking  Persian  on 
a  donkey,  accompanied  by  a  boy  on  a  pony.  He  announced  himself  as 
one  of  the  gkulams  (cavalry  soldiers)  quartered  at  Karm&n,  returning 
from  collecting  arrears  of  revenue,  of  wbich  he  had  a  considerable 
amount  in  specie  in  his  saddlebags.  This  spoke  volumes  for  the  pacific 
character  of  the  country,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  Walril-ul-Miilk's  police. 
Further  west  or  north  be  would  have  been  robbed,  probably  by  the 
people  whom  he  had  been  squeezing,  before  be  had  gone  ten  miles.  He 
declared  we  had  three  good  faraakhs  to  ndo  to  R&yin,  an  estimate 
which  was  corroborated  by  the  Y^war  and  8(ilt&n,  who  just  then 
caught  us  up.  This  seemed  incredible.  The  trees  of  the  village  were 
not  only  distinctly  outlined  gainst  the  now  reddening  western  sky,  ■ 
but  a  fir-tree  at  one  end  and  a  clump  of  planes 'at  the  other  were 
clearly  distinguishable.  Blanford,  as  good  a  judge  of  distance  as 
I  know,  was  convinced  they  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  four 
miles  off,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  wonderful  purity  of 
the  atmosphere.  Nevertbeless  it  took  ub  three  good  hours'  ride  before 
we  entered  the  village  soon  after  dark.  The  march  had  been  close 
upon  thirty  miles,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  camels  would  be  in 
till  the  morning,  as  indeed  they  were  not.  Fortunately  Muhammad 
Husain  Beg  had  strapped  my  bedding  behind  the  grooms'  saddles,  and 
we  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  the  cook  and  his  pots  and  pans  being 
with  ns. 

Rdyin  consists  of  a  cluster  of  gardens  with  scattered  houses  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  It  lies  near  the  edge  of  a  great  gravel  slope 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Kfih  Hazir,  tlie  top  of  which  is  twelve 
miles  off  to  the  south-west.  This  slope  is  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  with  wild  rhubarb.     In  the  gardens,  walnut,  quince,  apple 
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and  pear  iteea  were  abundant,  with  a  few  vinee  trained  over  masonry 
pillars.  Near  the  village  mosque  is  a  iproup  of  the  most  magnificent 
plone-treee  I  ever  saw,  and  a  little  way  off  a  solitary  one,  if  possible 
larger,  which  might  well  pass  for  the  '  Arbre  seul'  of  Marco  Polo. 

At  the  eaet  end  of  the  villi^  rise  a  single  fir-tree  and  a  single 
cypress,  visible  from  a  great  distance.  The  young  wheat  not  more 
than  six  inches  above  the  ground  testified  to  the  altitude  we  had  at- 
tained,  which  I  found  to  be  between  7000  and  7500  feet,  the  Euh 
Hazir  being  as  much  higher.  Magpies  were  numerous  about  the 
gardens,  and  the  carrion  crow  of  Baluchist&n  was  replaced  by  the 
raven. 

The  house  allotted  to  us  was  large  uid  well  built,  though  unfinished 
and  of  sunbaked  brick  only.  The  courtyard  was  neatly  paved  with 
rubble  stone,  black  basalt,  and  white  limestone  in  patterns,  divided  by 
lines  of  burnt  brick  on  edge.  It  belongs  to  the  widow  of  a  local  mag- 
nate who  died  before  he  conld  finish  it. 

Owing  to  one  of  the  camels  straying,  and  the  drivers  positively  re- 
fusing to  start  till  it  was  found,  we  had  to  halt  three  days  at  B^yin.' 
On  the  2nd  May  we  started  for  Karm^,  three  marches  distant  by  the 
road  we  took,  but  only  two  by  a  shorter  path,  still  closed  with  snow. 
The  road  lay  north-east  for  the  first  few  miles  to  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  Askartih  hills,  a  precipitous  range,  north  of  R&yin.  Round- 
ing this  wo  turned  north,  and  west  of  north,  up  a  long  easy  slope  till 
we  reached  an  altitude  of  over  9000  feet  between  two  subsidiary 
ranges  at  the  foot  of  the  lofly  mountains  of  Jup&,  of  which  the 
Askaruh  ridge  is  the  south-western  prolongation.  The  direct  road 
followed  by  Pottinger  from  Tahriid  to  MAhun  lies  outside  the  range  on 
oar  right,  and  is  much  shorter  than  that  through  EAyin,  but  is  rarely 
used,  from  the  long  distance,  sixty  miles,  without  water.  Beyond  the 
pass  a  more  rapid  descent  brought  us  to  the  caravansarai  of  H&naka, 
after  a  ride  of  twenty-three  miles.  Here  a  beautiful  piece  of  turf  by 
the  side  of  a  sparkling  rivulet  formed  the  pleaeantest  camping-ground 
we  had  seen  for  some  time.  A  few  IliAts  were  about,  and  there  were 
a  few  patches  of  barley  fnrtlier  up  the  road,  but  no  signs  of  permanent 
habitation. 

The  next  morning  I  witnessed  a  phenomenon  which  enables  me  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  one  of  Marco  Polo's  facts,  without 
agreeing  with  him  as  to  its  cause.  While  measuring  angles  sometime 
after  sunrise  the  next  morning,  I  noticed  that  objects  in  the  plain 
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belotv  were  gradually  becoming  less  distinct,  and  at  last  disappeared 
in  a  dull  grey  haze  that  eeemed  to  form  spontaaeously,  and  gradually 
to  rise  until  it  hid  all  the  surrounding  hills  from  view.  The  air  was 
still,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  There  had  been  no  dew,  and 
the  fog  rose  from  an  arid  plain  ;  nor  indeed  had  it  in  any  way  the 
colour  or  appearance  of  watery  vapour  rising  from  the  earth  ander 
the  influence  of  the  morning  sun.  When  it  enveloped  us  it  gave  no 
marked  sensation  of  damp ;  nor  did  it  leave  any  deposit  of  dust. 
The  darkness  produced  was  about  that  of  an  ordinary  London  fog,  a 
horseman  being  invisible  at  a  short  distance.  As  the  day  wore  on  it 
'  was  less  dense,  and  shortly  before  sunset  cleared  away  as  suddenly  as 
it  b^an. 

It  was  no  doubt  such  a  mysterious  fog  as  thia  that  Marco  Polo  ex- 
periencedj  and  attributed  to  the  enchantments  of  the  Caraunas,  a  tribe 
of  freebooters,  who  used  its  gloom  as  a  veil  for  carrying  on  their 
ne&rious  proceedings  with  impunity.  Possibly  they  may  have  known 
by  some  signs  when  such  a  fog  was  likely  to  occur,  and  have  timed 
their  raids  accordingly. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  did  not  see  much  of  the  road  to 
Mfiblin,  except  that  it  led  down  a  gentle  slope  of  desert  for  sixteen 
miles.  M&htin  is  a  large  and  flourishing  place  of  the  same  character 
as  Bdyin.  ^Ve  were  conducted  to  an  unfinished  Mihm&n-Kh£na, 
rebuilding  by  the  Wakil-ul-Millkj  opposite  a  lai^  Im&mzidah,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  two  flat  pointed  arches  of  no  use  or  orna- 
ment. A  stream  of  water  ran  under  the  pretty  room  in  which  we  put 
up,  and  irrigated  a  neat  garden  in  &ont.  It  is  seldom  one  gets  such 
good  quarters  in  Persia. 

The  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  up  which  we  had  come  all 
the  way  Irom  Bam,  hitherto  far  inferior  to  the  great  ranges  to  the 
west,  rise  suddenly  to  a  nearly  equal  height  opposite  H&h6n.  M. 
KhanikoS"8  map,  the  only  one  that  shows  the  mountain  system  of 
this  part  of  Persia  with  any«ttempt  at  accuracy,  incorrectly  represents 
tb&two  chains  as  joining  behind  M&hlin. 

Actually,  as  before  mentioned,  there  is  not  a  single  hill  on  the  road 
from  Narmashir  to  Kum,  though  there  is  more  than  one  water-parting. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  vices  of  Russian  cartography,  this  representation 
of  every  water-parting  as  a  lofty  ndge,  and  every  water-course  as  a 
mighty  river.  The  western  range,  named  Jup&,  from  a  district  at  its 
foot,  is  very  steep  and  craggy,  and  ends  abruptly  twenty-five  miles  due 
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Eouth  of  Earm&D.  The  eastern  range  diminishes  in  heig'ht  towards 
Kann&n,  rising  again  further  on  into  the  loftj  platean  of  Durminn 
and  Banin.  Beyond  it  is  the  desert,  the  beautiful  district  of  Kbabis 
lying  in  a  valley  at  its  edge. 

The  road  from  M&hun  lies  down  a  barren  slope  with  traces  of  ruined 
kandU  on  either  hand.  As  we  approached  the  city  there  was  a  little 
caltivatioD,  but  most  of  the  irrigated  land  ties  on  the  other  side. 
Three  miles  from  the  towa  an  isHkbdl  from  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk  tnet 
us,  with  led  horeeB,  headed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  an  Infantry 
battalion  for  me,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  arsenal  for  my  coadjutor 
the  Sarhang.  Entering  the  citadel  we  separated,  our  conductor  leading 
Blanford  and  myself  to  a  tolerably  good  house  inside  the  Ark  or 
citadel. 
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Karmdn  to  Skirdz. 

Of  all  the  great  cities  of  Feraia,  Karm&n  has  perhaps  been  least 
visited  by  Europeans.  In  the  present  century  Pottinger{i8io),  Keith 
Abbott  (1845),  KbsnikoflF  (1859),  Goldsmid  and  Mnrdoch  Smith 
(1866),  Goldsniid  again  in  1870,  and  Lovett  in  1871,  were  oar  only 
predecessoTB,  with  the  exception  of  a  German  named  Mirheim  in  1865. 

The  town  is  nnintereeting  even  for  Persia.  It  occupies  but  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  old  city,  razed  to  the  ground  in  1 795  by  Aghi 
Muhammad  Kfain,  the  barbarous  founder  of  the  Kaj&r  dynasty. 
A  mud  wall  and  shallow  ditch  enclose  abont  two-thirds  of  a  square 
mile,  closely  filled  with  low  mud-built  houses.  The  prevalence  of 
earthquakes  renders  it  unadvisable  to  erect  lofty  buildings  without 
solid  and  expensive  masonry,  which  the  dryness  of  the  climate  renders 
unoecessa^y  for  any  other  reason. 

In  Persia,  as  I  believe  elsewhere,  the  elegance  and  strength  of 
domestic  architecture  varies  regularly  with  the  rain&ll,  as  does  the 
character  of  the  roofs  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Caspian,  where  the  rains  are  very  heavy  and  constant,  the  roofs 
are  tiled;  a  little  further  inland  we  find  them  thatched.  In  Fars 
and  about  Tehr&n  they  are  flat  and  terraced,  and  in  Kumj  Kash&n, 
and  Isfah&n,  where  the  extreme  of  aridity  is  reached,  mad  domes  aSbrd 
sufficient  protection. 

In  the  older  maps,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the 
position  of  Karm&n  was  laid  down  in  latitude  29"  56'  and  longitude 
56°  6'.  This  very  erroneous  position  was  corrected  by  EhanikofiTs 
anrveyor,  Mr.  Lentz,  to  latitude  30°  17'  30"  and  longitude  57°  13'; 
but  this  latter  correction  I  find  too  great,  and  have  therefore  placed 
Karm&u  in  longitude  56°  59",  for  reasons  given  in  the  Appendix '. 

'  Vido  Appoidiz,  Longilade  of  Kannia. 
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Its  altitude  itbove  the  sea  ia  about  5700  feet,  700  feet  higher  than 
Isfah^  or  Shir&s.  The  summer  heats  of  Karm&n  are,  however,  more 
intense  than  in  either  of  those  cities.  The  reason  ia  probably  to  be 
sought  in  the  arid  and  sandj  valleys  to  the  north-west,  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  wind,  which  becomes  heated  in  blowing  over  them. 
Karmin  enjoys  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  unfaealthiness  of  climate, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  changes,  caused  by  currents  of  cold  air  from 
the  lofty  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  Madrid,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
has  a  similar  ill  fame. 

There  is  not  a  single  building  of  beauty  or  importance  in  the  town ; 
but  the  ruins  of  the  fort  called  Kalali-i-Dukhtar,  or  Kala'h-i-Ardashir, 
on  a  limestone  rock  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  wall,  are 
somewhat  curious,  showing  traces  of  considerable  antiquity.  Unlike 
most  Persian  cities,  there  are  but  few  gardens  outside  the  walls,  though 
the  land  is  cultivated,  where  not  occupied  by  ruins,  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  ditch.  Quantities  of  fruit,  however,  are  brought  from  M&hdn  and 
other  villages  in  the  Jfipfi  district.  This  site  was  evidently  selected 
for  a  city  from  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  four  great  valleys,  and 
therefore  roads.  Two  lead  north-west  on  either  side  of  the  Badamin 
hills  to  Yazd  and  Kuh-Baniin ;  the  third,  up  which  we  had  just  come, 
communicates  with  Baluchist&o ;  while  the  fourth,  rising  gently  for 
several  days'  march  due  south  through  a  fertile  country,  is  the  usual 
road  to  the  coast  at  Bandar-Abhas.  This  route,  which  has  never 
been  described  by  a  traveller  Bince  Marco  Polo,  traverees  the  Kiarat- 
ul-Ar&b  country  to  the  water-parting  of  the  great  Kohrud  range, 
here  at  its  greatest  elevation ;  it  then  descends  the  mountains  by 
an  easy  pass  to  the  plain  of  Jiruft,  reached  by  Murdoch  Smith  and 
Keith  Abbott  during  severe  winters  by  the  roundabout  route  through 
the  Deh  Bakri  pass. 

The  Kuh  Haz^r,  so  long  a  landmark  on  our  road,  is  not  visible  from 
Karmfin,  being  hidden  by  the  almost  equally  lofty  and  more  pictu- 
reaque  hills  of  Jdpd,  which  seem  to  tower  over  the  city,  though 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  Farther  west  a  long  line  of  snow-covered 
peaks  marks  the  main  range  of  the  Kohrud  mountains.  The  most  pro- 
minent group  is  called  the  Ckahdr  Gumbaz,  the  four  domes.  Looking 
west  the  hills  are  insignificant  and  broken,  but  to  the  north  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces  called  Durmfinu  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  A  gap  between  them  and  the  mountains 
north  of  M&hun  gives  access  to  the  fertile  low-lying  district  of  Khabis. 
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The  Bhorteet  ro&d  to  Tehrikn,  that  vi&  Y&zd  and  Kash&n,  was  leBs 
likely,  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  sing-le  continuous  range,  to  afford 
opportunity  of  geological  research  to  Blanford,  than  the  alteraatiTe 
route  by  Shir£z,  which  would  cross  several  ranges  at  right  angles. 
By  this  way  too  I  ought  to  have  reached  a  telegraph  station  sooner, 
and  thus  put  myself  in  communication  with  my  superiors  earlier  than 
by  going  viil  Yazd,  on  which  road  Kashfin  would  have  been  the  first 
telegraph  station.  We  therefore  decided  on  making  for  Shir&z,  to 
which  there  are  two  roads  from  Karmin,  about  equal  in  length.  The 
northern,  described  by  Pottinger,  and  by  no  one  since,  passes  through 
Shahr-i-£4bak  and  Arsinjdn  to  the  Fersepolis  valley ;  the  southern 
traverses  the  Sarj&n  or  Saiyid&b&i  district  to  Kiriz.  As  Lovett  had 
travelled  by  the  latter  a  kvr  months  before,  we  should  have  preferred 
Pottinger's  route,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  persuade  camel  or  mule 
drivers  to  risk  their  beasts  on  it  for  fear  of  robbers.  We  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  make  up  our  minds  to  the  Niriz  road.  Even  for  this 
it  was  a  fortnight  before  we  could  make  a  start. 

The  famine  which  had  been  desolating  Persia  for  two  years  was  now 
nearly  over.  The  bounteoos  rainfall  of  the  past  winter  had  given  con- 
fident hopes  of  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  the  holders  of  corn  all  over 
the  country  were  getting  rid  of  their  hoards  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
Karmin  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk  proudly  boasted  to  me  that  not  a  single 
native  had  died  of  hunger,  though  it  is  the  driest  province  of  Persia. 
At  the  first  suspicion  of  famine  he  had  taken  a  careful  census  of  the 
grain  resources  of  his  province,  prohibited  exports  vrithout  permission, 
fixed  a  regular  standard  of  prices,  and  limited  the  amount  to  be  sold 
in  every  market  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  population,  besides 
establishing  relief  centres  for  the  absolutely  indigent.  By  these  wise 
precautions  not  only  was  famine  averted  from  Karm&n,  but  the  Waldl- 
ul-Mulk  was  able  to  send  considerable  quantities  of  food  to  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Yazd,  which  sufiered  perhaps  more  terribly 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  This  shows  what  might  have 
been  done  in  other  provinces  by  equally  wise  and  honest  governors, 
unmeddled  with  by  the  blundering  central  authorities  at  Tehran.  As 
it  was,  the  few  and  tardy  attempts  at  remedy  only  made  matters 
worse. 

'  The  food  resources  of  Persia,  as  a  whole,  are  far  in  excess  of  the  wants 
of  the  population.  All  cultivation  on  the  plateau  being  entirely  de- 
pendent ou  artificial  irrigation,  absolute  failure  of  the  harvest  is  un- 
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known  except  in  isolated  spots,  and  then  &om  prerentible  causes,  such 
as  neglect  of  the  water-coarees.  Scarcity  and  high  prices  miist 
naturally  occur  from  time  to  time,  but  famine  should  be  impossible 
under  the  present  conditions  of  commerce.  If  the  country  is  ever  so 
penetrated  by  roads  or  rail  as  to  enable  the  surplus  stock  of  food  to 
be  exported  at  the  close  of  each  harrest,  a  famine  like  that  antici- 
pated in  Bengal  last  year  might  be  looked  for.  But  here  again 
facility  for  export  means  iacility  for  import,  and  the  cause  of  the 
disease  would  indicate  the  remedy. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  recent  famine  in  Persia  were  briefly  as 
follows.  From  the  winter  of  1863-4,  the  rains,  with  a  single  exception, 
1865-6,  had  been  regularly  below  the  average.  Lakes,  springs,  and 
ianatt  all  over  the  country  got  lower  and  lower  every  sommer.  The 
crops,  nevertheless,  had  been  generally  good  and  abundant.  During 
the  sixth  winter,  that  of  1869-70,  hardly  any  snow  or  rain  fell  in  the 
valleys.  In  the  south  particularly,  the  scanty  showers  produced  little 
or  no  grass  in  the  lower  plains,  frequented  as  cold-weather  quarters  hy 
the  nomads  who  form  half  the  population  of  Fars.  The  consequence 
was  the  loss  of  the  majority  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  upon  which  they 
depend  for  euhsietence  and  for  the  carriage  of  their  iamilies  and  pro- 
perty in  their  half-yearly  migrations.  The  camels  and  goata,  hardier 
animals,  survived,  and  the  richer  tribesj  who  alone  poasess  the  former, 
were  thus  able  to  get  up  to  the  elevated  mountain  plateau  where  snow 
had  &llen,  though  to  a  less  depth  than  usual.  The  poorer  iamilies, 
owners  perhaps  of  a  few  sheep  and  goats  with  a  mare  or  cow,  on  which 
their  cooking  pots  and  scanty  tent  are  packed  while  travelling,  saw 
their  only  means  of  transport  to  better  pastures  perish  before  their 
eyes ;  and  either  lay  down  and  died  or  made  their  way  to  the  towns 
and  villages,  prolonging  their  miserable  existence  with  roots  and  herbs, 
or  with  the  carcases  of  the  dead  animals  that  were  unusually  numeroua 
on  the  great  highways. 

Towards  the  end  of  1870  I  marched  down  the  road  to  Bushahr 
from  Shirtiz  with  Major  Champain,  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Telegraph  Department,  of  which  I  was  then  Officiating  Di* 
rector.  At  every  halting-place  crowds  of  famished  half-naked  men 
and  boys  (the  women  and  children  were  nearly  all  dead)  thronged 
around  our  camp,  too  weak  to  beg,  but  hoping,  yet  hardly  expecting, 
sncoour  from  the  bounty  of  the  infidels. .  All  that  we  could  do  was  to 
give  them  a  meal  of  rice  for  the  day  ;  and  this  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
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procuring  from  the  villagers  at  moderate  prices,  growing  that  there 
was  DO  lack  of  food  in  the  country.  On  my  return,  partly  to  avoid 
these  terrible  scenes  and  the  contagion  of  disease — for  typhus,  cholera, 
and  dysentery  were  adding  their  ravages  to  those  of  hunge; — and 
partily  for  surveying  purposes,  I  took  the  unfrequented  eastern  road 
to  Shir^.  Even  here  my  servants  buried  three  corpses  on  one  day's 
march  of  55  miles,  during  which  we  did  not  meet  a  living  soul,  and  I 
found  disease,  induced  by  had  and  insufficient  food,  causing  great  mor- 
tality among  the  wealthier  tribes  of  Iliits,  who  had  lost  nearly  alt 
their  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

During  this  first  season  of  distress,  the  villages  suffered  comparatively 
little,  though  a  few  places  in  the  intermediate  valleys  from  two  to  four 
thousaod  feet  in  altitude,  notably  the  district  of  Kikzrun,  were  nearly 
deserted  on  account  of  the  failure  of  water  in  the  kaitdts.  In  the  plains 
near  the  coast,  where  artificial  irrigation  is  not  used,  the  com  crops 
had  totally  failed  ;  but  the  date  harvest  having  been  unusually  plen- 
tiful, there  was  no  want  of  food. 

In  Isfahan,  Yazd,  and  Mashad,  prices  were  very  high  through  this 
first  winter ;  and  though  the  peasants  generally  had  enough,  the  artizans 
and  day  labourers,  who  form  a  larger  part  of  the  population  here  than 
elsewhere,  suffered  terribly.  Isfab&n  and  Yazd  are  t!ie  principal  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Persia,  and  in  the  best  of  times  dependent  on 
Fars  and  Karmfiush&h  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  food.  The 
rains  of  the  second  winter,  1870-71,  fairly  plentiful  in  the  south,  were 
again  very  scanty  in  the  north  and  east  of  Persia,  The  harvest  conse- 
quently failed  entirely  in  many  places,  and  waa  everywhere  below  the 
average.  Still  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  the  country,  the  harvests  in 
the  south  and  west  having  been  fairly  good :  but  the  great  land-owners, 
who  are  also  the  great  corn-dealers,  instigated  by  love  of  filthy  Incre,  or 
perhaps,  as  they  declared  themselves,  by  fear  of  a  third  year  of  famine, 
held  for  a  rise,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  around  them. 
A  few  feeble  attempts  were  made  at  Tehr&n  to  check  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  hut  without  much  effect. 

The  government  granaries  were  emptied  and  grain  imported  to  Teh- 
riln  from  the  fertile  districts  'of  the  west,  and  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  bakers. 
The  governor  of  Isfah&n,  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  of  Fars,  who  had 
been  bringing  food  from  his  own  estates  to  Isfah&n,  was  recalled  in 
obedience  to  popular  clamour,  and  the  distress  in  that  city  at  once 
rapidly  increased.     Orders  were  sent  to  the  authorities  in  the  sufi'ering 
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.towns,  to  register  the  amount  of  grain  in  the  storehouses  of  private 
parties  ;  but  the  order  only  served  to  enrich  the  men  to  whom  its  exe- 
cution was  entrusted,  who  were  bribed  to  silence  by  the  possessors  of 
secret  hoards  of  grain,  who  again  were,  strange  to  say — in  Shjr&z  and 
Isfahan  at  all  eveiits — perfectly  well  known. 

During  the  summer  of  1S71,  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  plentiful 
in  Persia,  kept  the  people  alive,  but  as  the  autumn  advanced,  crowds  of 
diseased  and  famished  wretches,  bringing  pestilence  in  their  train, 
thronged  round  the  cities  tliey  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  clamouring 
for  food.  Others  beset  the  caravansarais  on  the  great  roads,  to  beg 
from  travellers  and  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  camels  and  mules. 

The  winter  rains  of  1871  commenced  early ;  and  before  the  end  (^ 
the  year  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  covered  the  land,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  capital  and  the  villages,  whence  the  land- 
owners, in  whose  granaries  all  the  corn  of  the  country  was  collected, 
were  doling  out  scanty  supplies.  This  pat  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
calamities  of  the  country.  The  winter  was  the  ooldest  and  most  pro- 
longed ever  known :  thousands  died  of  hunger,  thousands  more  of  cold 
and  disease.  But  this  was  the  end  of  t.he  famine.  With  the  return 
of  spring,  it  became  evident  that  the  coming  harvest  would  be  most 
abundant.  AH  motive  for  hoarding  having  ceased,  food  became  com- 
paratively cheap  and  plentiful  at  once,  though  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  here  and  there  to  keep  up  the  prices  *. 

Passing  through  Knm  in  June,  I  met  endless  files  of  camels  taking 
last  year's  wheat  and  barley  to  Tehr&n  from  a  fertile  district  near 
Hamad&n,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Sbih's  near  relations  and  ministers. 
Kum  is  not  on  the  direct  road,  but  the  harvest  there  was  then  being 

'  At  IsfkhSn,  in  April  187a,  k  Urge  qoanatj  of  Cora  WM  known  to  be  on  the  waj  from 
Sblriz.  The  newt  uuaed  lU  stores  to  be  opened,  utd  prloes  fell  npiiUy.  Thii  waa  Uken 
^vanUge  of  bj  the  Imim  Jumk,  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  Sahim  KUn  the  pitn- 
dpfU  ciutoma  oSlcer,  the  two  iiiaet  notnble  inhabituita  to  plan  an  openitioa.  After 
proclaiming  tbe  advent  of  the  corn  from  Shli^,  and  pretecding  to  diipoM  of  the  entire 
contenta  of  their  own  granariei,  while  seoretly  bajing  ap  all  the  corn  tliaj  could  find 
through  agenta,  Rahim  Kban  toofa  adrantage  of  his  pofiUan  toprefsnt  the  Shlrli  caravan 
from  r"""g  the  froutiar  1  and  tbe  two  worthiea,  having  thai  complete  oommand  of  the 
market,  raised  the  price  of  bri;ad  four  hundred  par  cent  in  a  single  ntght.  Unfortunately 
they  reckoned  without  the  English  Telegraph  OfBcer,  who  at  once  sent  a  message  to  his 
aaperior  at  Tehran,  by  whom  the  roan  was  reported  to  the  Prime  Hinirter.  The  latter 
wigged  the  Imim  Jama  sererelj,  aod  ordered  him  to  sell  hli  grain  at  a  wasonable  prica, 
but  the  other  culprit  got  off  soot  &ee. 

VOL.  I,  H  .  . 
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cut,  while  that  cf  IlamiidAD  is  two  moaths  later.  The  caravan  bad 
come  that  way  that  the  Prince  mig^ht  be  able  to  evade  the  cbar^  of 
having  hoarded  grain,  by  swearing  that  it  was  fresh  grain  brought 
from  Kfim.  Farther  from  the  capital  people  were  lees  particular ; 
and  hoarded  grain  was  produced  without  any  shame.  Altogether  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  had  timely  measures  been  taken  when  the  first 
warning  was  given  by  the  distress  among  the  Ilifits  of  Fars  in  1870, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  subsequent  distress  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  west  and  north-west  did  not  suffer  from  anything  beyond  a  rise 
of  prices.  Fars  suffered  severely  only  the  first  year,  aqd  almost  entirely 
among  the  nomadsj  who  could  hardly  have  been  helped  in  time.  Kar- 
min,  thanks  to  the  wise  precautions  of  the  Wakil-ol-Mulk,  escaped 
entirely.  Yazd,  Is&h&n,  and  KburasUn  were  the  greatest  sufferers, 
though  Tehr&u  and  its  neighbourhood  had  a  terrible  time  in  the  snows 
of  the  second  winter.  The  population  of  Isfahin,  Yazd,  and  Maeb-had 
was  diminished  by  a  third  at  least,  though  not  all  of  these  died, 
numbers  having  emigrated  west  and  south. 

The  population  of  Persia  is  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  four 
millions,  or  from  six  and  a  half  to  sixteen  to  the  square  mile.  I  myself 
am  inclined  to  put  it  at  the  higher  figure.  Even  then,  taking  into 
ooDsideration  that  half  the  population  at  least  were  unaffected  by  the 
famine,  I  do  not  think  that  the  actual  deaths  from  disease  and  starva- 
tion can  have  exceeded  half  a  million,  though  from  the  disproportionate 
mortality  of  women  and  children,  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  country  will 
be  far  higher.  One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  famine  was  to  let 
loose  bands  of  robbers,  generally  half-starred  Iliits,  all  over  the 
country. 

At  the  time  we  were  in  Karmin,  the  road  to  Yazd  had  been  held 
for  some  time  by  a  chief  of  the  Arab  *  tribe,  whose  grazing-grounds  lie 
north-east  of  Shiriz.  The  last  exploit  of  this  worthy  had  been  to 
murder  and  rob  the  messenger  bringing  the  annual  dress  of  honour 
from  the  Shah  to  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk.  This  was  too  much,  and  a  price 
was  put  on  his  head.  Shortly  after  we  left,  news  was  brought  that 
the  blood-money  had  been  earned  by  one  of  his  relations,  who  asked 
him  to  dinner,  and  shot  him  in  the  stomach  at  dessert. 

Thus,  as  before  mentioned,  we  were  forced  to  take  the  southern  road. 
Even  here  matters  were  not  much  better.    What  with  the  famine,  and 

*  OriginaUj  ctnignmts  from  Bahrein.  Tha;  h»ir«  baoome  Shta'hi  ftud  adopM  Ui* 
ordinar]'  Tli&t  draM.     Thej  Kprak  &  patoli  oouipounded  of  Arabic  KOd  Peidui. 
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a  succeesiob  of  incapable  governors.  Fare,  at  all  times  ooe  of  the  most 
turbulent  provinces,  -  was  in  a  very  di&tarbed  state,  aggravated  just 
then  by  an  interregnum  between  the  death  of  one  governor  and  the 
arrival  of  bis  saecessor.  Personally  I  was  under  do  apprehension  of 
danger,  being  well  known  among  the  tribes ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
persuade  Karmini  maleteera  or  camel-drivers  that  they  need  be  in  no 
fear  of  losing  their  beasts.  This  seemed  hopeless;  and  at  last  the 
Wakil-nl-Mulk  lent  us  fifteen  mules  of  his  own  for  our  personal  effects 
as  far  as  Shir&z ;  and  had  seized  in  some  outlying  district  a  sufiBciency 
of  camels  to  take  the  tents  and  heavy  ba^age  to  Saij&n,  five  marches 
on  the  road,  where  he  sent  orders  to  the  governor  to  have  carriage  in 
readiness  for  us.  All  this  took  some  time :  and  it  waa  not  till  the 
fourteenth  day  that  we  turned  our  backs  on  Kann&n.  But  for  th« 
annoyance  of  being  detained,  and  losiog  all  the  best  travelling  weather, 
our  time  passed  not  unpleasantly. 

Directly  we  entered  the  city,  we  were  visited  by  the  entire  HindS 
community.  There  were  some  dozen  or  fifteen  of  them,  merchants 
from  Sind  eugaged  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  more  lucrative  business 
of  exporting  wool  they  are  not  allowed  to  meddle  with,  it  being  the 
monopoly  of  the  governor ;  though  as  British  subjects,  indirect  means 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  They  have  adopted  the  Persian  dress, 
with  even  more  outrageously  high  lambskin  cape  thau  usual ;  and 
Uieir  appearance  therein  showed  that  the  Persian  Aryan  is  a  much 
better-looking  man  than  bis  Hindti  brother,  and  does  himself  woeful 
injustice  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Our  friends  from  Sind  looked  neu'ly 
black  compared  to  Persians,  and  in  their  dark  under-ganuents  and 
brown  tCbdt '  were  more  like  dressed-up  monkeys  than  men.  They 
seemed  delighted  to  see  representatives  of  their  masters  in  India,  and 
begged  us  to  return  their  visit,  that  their  dignity  might  be  exalted  io 
the  eyes  of  the  foreigners.  Accordingly  we  went  one  afternoon  to  their 
caravansarai,  a  visit  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  had  the  desired  effect. 

From  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk  we  met  with  the  greatest  civility,  and 
paid  him  several  visits.  He  is  a  stout,  pleasant-looking  man  of  forty 
or  a  little  over,  and  in  his  father's  time,  from  commanding  the  local 
regiment,  was  known  as  the  Srahang.  The  old  Wakil-ul-Mnlk  held 
sway  in  Karmtin,  for  about  a  dozen  years,  either  as  Wazir  to  a  puppet 
governor,  cousin  of  the  Shftb,  or  as  actual  hakim.    In  this  period  he 

'  Long  Anb  cloaLi,  worn  b;  bU  pioiu  Muiliaia  west  of  the  Indui. 
H  2 
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raised  KarmiD  from  the  desolation  it  had  been  plunged  in,  since  the 
siege,  to  its  present  position  of  the  most  orderly  and  one  of  tlie  most 
prosperous  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  has  heen  rebnilt, 
caravansarais  constnicted,  kandU  dug,  and  robhers  put  down.  The 
major  part  of  the  Yazd  trade  with  India,  formerly  carried  on  through 
Shiriz,  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  more  direct  route  through 
Earm&n.  The  Wahil-ul-Mlilk  found  means  to  carry  out  these  im- 
provements  and  pay  a  yearly  increased  amount  of  taxation  into  tlie 
royal  treasury,  by  assuming  an  absolate  monopoly  of  the  wool  trade 
with  India,  which  is  very  extensive,  the  Karm&n  sheep  producing  the 
only  wool  capable  of  being  used  to  adulterate  or  represent  the  down 
of  the  Kashmir  goat.  Formerly  the  accounts  of  Karm£n,  like  those 
of  most  other  provinces,  were  audited  in  Tehran;  but  the  present 
Wakil-ul'Mlilk,  who  succeeded  his  father  some  three  years  before  our 
visit,  has  obtained  exen^tion  from  this  arrangement,  and  pays  a  fixed 
sum  of  300,000  tom&ns,  about  ^So,ooo,  to  the  Shih  yearly,  besides 
an  annual  present  of  perhaps  a  fourth  of  that  sum. 

He  is  extremely  anxious  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
'^  country,  which  are  doubtless  considerable ;  and  evinced  great  pleasure 
/^^  at  hearing  that  Blanford  was  a  geologist.  He  showed  us  some  copper 
smelted  from  mines  in  ^e  neighbourhood,  and  said  he  was  instituting 
a  searoh  for  coal.  At  his  request  Blanford  one  day  took  a  long  ride 
into  the  hills  to  the  north  to  look  at  a  supposed  coal  mine,  which  how- 
ever turned  out  to  be  bituminous  shale.  Besides  copper,  lead  and  iron 
are  known  to  exist,  the  latter  in  the  ore  called  by  VeniMia  fatad,  or 
steel,  from  their  being  able  to  forge  steel  from  it  direct  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  state  of  wrought  iron. 

The  conversation  turning  one  day  on  snake  poison,  the  Wakil-ul* 
M&lk  professed  entire  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  hezoar  as  a  remedy,  and 
declared  he  had  himself  tried  it  successfully  on  a  servant  who  had  been 
bitten.  He  produced  several  bezoar-stones  from  his  writing-desk, 
giving  us  each  one.  They  are,  as  is  well  known,  concretions  formed 
in  the  intestines  of  various  animals,  most  commonly  in  those  of  the 
wild  goat  of  Persia,  <  Capra  Eegagms,'  which,  though  found  on  every 
range  of  hills  of  any  height,  is  said  to  contract  the  disease  that  pro- 
duces the  bezoar  only  on  certain  mountains  of  Eastern  Pars.  The 
stones  vary  much  in  size  and  form.  That  which  I  have  is  thirteen- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three-eighths  wide ;  an  elongated  oval 
in  shape.     Its  surface  is  smooth  and  highly  polished,  and  of  an  olive 
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green  colour,  faintly  marbled.  Its  gravity  is  about  five-sixths  that 
of  water.  Besides  its  attributes  as  an  antidote  to  poison ',  bezoar  has 
certain  qoalities  as  a  talisman  that  make  it  much  valued  by  ladies.  It 
is  usually  enclosed  in  a  little  case  of  filigree  gold,  and  worn  round 
the  neck. 

The  lieutenant>-colonel  of  an  Adarbaij&n  re^ment  quartered  at  Kar- 
m&a  called  and  invited  us  to  dinner.  He  had  been  educated  in  Paris, 
and  bitterly  bewailed  the  dulness  and  savagery  of  his  country  quarters. 
A  companion  ia  misfortune  is  a  doctor,  also  brought  up  in  France, 
and  called  the  Naw£b',  being  descended  from  some  emigraDt  from 
Hindnst&n. 

The  curiosities  of  Earm&n  are  the  carpet  and  shawl  manufactories^ 
The  former,  once  the  most  celebrated  in  the  east,  have  much  dimiu* 
ished  in  number  since  the  latal  siege,  from  which  date  all  the  calamities 
of  Karm&n.  In  the  governor's  private  factory  alone  are  the  finer 
qualities  produced.  The  white  wool  of  the  Karm&n  sheep,  added 
perhaps  to  some  quahty  of  the  water,  gives  a  brilliancy  to  the 
colouring  unattainable  elsewhere.  In  pattern  the  carpets  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  north  and  west  both  by  this  parity 
of  colour,  and  a  greater  boldness  and  originality  of  design,  due : 
probably  to  a.sUghter  infusion  of  Arab  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
the  representation  of  living  forms.  Not  only  flowers  and  trees,  but 
birds,  beasts,  landscapes,  and  even  human  figures  are  found  on  the 
Karm&n  oarpet«.  The  Wa^-ul-Mulk  gave  me  two  in  return  for 
a  pair  of  double-barrelled  breech-loading  pistols  of  greater  value 
that  I  presented  him  with ;  and  I  purchased  a  stilL  finer  one  in  th6 
bazaar.  The  price  varies  from  ten  shillings  to  almost'  as  many 
pounds  for  the  square  yard ;  but  the  ordinary  price  is  about  fifteen 
shillings.  The  costliness  of  Persian  carpets,  as  well  as  their  durability, 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  each  stitch  is  separately  tied  and  finished  off. 
The  proof  of  a  good  carpet  is  that  it  should  show  no  permanent 
mark  of  burning  from  a  lighted  coal  being  placed  on  it,  left  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  the  place  brushed  smooth. 

The  best  felt-carpets  are  also  made  in  and  about  Karm&u.  A 
very  beautiful  one  came  into  my  possession  at  Bam,  covered  with 
an  intricate  geometrical  pattern  in  blue,  red,  and  green  worsted,     As 

■  In  Petsiau  ■  Fa-nfar,'  from  Pid-uhr  (or  B&d-zahr),  '  poiBOn-expeUiiig.' 
*  The  title  of  Nawib,  m  common  in  India,  ii  reaerred  in  Penia  to  the  Bojal  Family,  who 
are  bo  addnased  in  writing  only. 
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lome  carioBity  was  expressed  by  experta  who  saw  this  carpet  in 
Ijondon,  as  to  the  m&nBer  in  which  the  desi^  was  worked  on  to 
the  felt,  no  apology  ia  perhaps  neceesaiy  for  detailing  the  process. 

In  on  inner  room,  carefully  protected  from  the  wind,  is  a  polished 
plaster  platform.  On  this  pieces  of  coloured  worsted  are  arranged 
in  the  desired  pattern,  with  some  sort  of  size.  A  very  thin  felt  is 
theo  carefully  pressed  over  them,  and  at  once  removed,  carrying  on  its 
fkce  the  pieces  of  worsted  in  thedr  proper  places.  This  thin  felt 
is  laid  on  the  thicker  felt  of  the  carpet,  and  the  two  incorporated  with 
blows  of  a  mallet. 

The  shawls  of  Korm&n  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  Kashmir 
in  being  of  worsted  instead  of  the  under-down  of  wool.  The  term 
shawl,  as  we  use  it,  is  quite  incorrect,  »hdl  meaning  the  stnfi^  not 
a  particular  article  of  dress.  That  most  commonly  made  in  Karm&n 
is  in  pieces  five  or  six  yards  long  and  three-quarters  wide,  which 
are  cut  up  into  outer  coats  for  both  sexes.  It  is  also  used  by  the 
rich  for  door  hangings  and  tent  linings,  for  caps,  tray  covers,  and 
many  other  pnrposes.  Long  pieces  of  a  single  colour,  embroidered 
with  needlework  at  the  ends,  are  used  for  turbaos  and  waisteloths,' 
and  come  nearer  to  the  European  idea  of  a  shawl  than  anything 
else.  The  white  turban  shawls  make  an  admirable  material  for  ladies* 
dresses,  and  might  be  profitably  exported  to  Europe,  being  no  dearer 
than  French  merino. 

On  the  17th  May  we  left  Karm&ii  shortly  after  snui^se  and  rode 
to  BtigMn.  The  distance  is  called  seven  fanakht,  but  proved  to 
be  eighteen  miles  only.  This  stage  being  common  to  both  the  Yazd 
and  Shiriz  roads  is  shown  on  most  maps  in  two  places,  north-west 
and  south-east  of  Karm&n,  Several  hanalt  {towing  N.N.W.  from 
the  Jnpfi  hills  crossed  the  path  to  irrigate  the  fertile  valley  leading 
to  Ktih-Banin,  in  which  many  large  villages  were  visible.  At  the 
twelfth  mile  we  rounded  the  end  of  the  Badam&n  or  Dawir&n  hills  and 
crossed  a  desert  tract  to  B^hin,  where  we  put  np  in  the  post-house, 
kept  by  a  woman,  a  curious  anomaly  in  a  Musalmin  country. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  B&gbfn,  which  is  a  large  and 
apparently  flourishing  village,  rejoicing  in  bountiful  crops  of  wheat 
and  opium.  We  had  the  WaHI-u1-MuIk's  fifteen  mules  and  ten 
camels  witii  ns;  having  left  the  tente  and  heavy  baggage  to  be 
brought  on  by  the  impressed  camel-drivers,  under  charge  of  Mu- 
hammad Husiun  Beg  and  Blanford's  Portuguese  butler. 
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During  the  day  no  one  appeared,  but  towards  momin|r  the  butler 
appeared  with  a  dolefal  but  somewhat  confused  tale,  conSrmed  by  " 
Muhammad  HuEsin  the  next  morning.  The  impressed  camels  were 
unbroken,  ringless  aa  to  their  noseej  and  their  backs  nnaccugtomed 
to  any  loads  but  grain-bags.  All  efforts  to  nuke  them  keep  our  tents 
and  boxes  on  their  backs  had  proved  ineffectual ;  and  irfter  every  load 
bad  been  thrown  off  a  dozen  times,  the  servants  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  came  on  to  Bighio  fo  tell  tlie  piteous  tale.  In  the 
course  of  the  dayj  the  Wakfl-ul-Miilk's  muleteer,  a  sturdy,  quarrelsome, 
and  energetic  little  Turk,  brought  in  twenty  good  camels  be  had 
found  grazing  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  with  these  Muhammad 
Husain  Beg  and  the  butler  were  sent  back  to  Karm&n  to  bring 
on  the  loads  as  best  they  could, 'and  join  us  at  Saiyid&bid,  for  which 
we  etarted  with  our  Bfteen  mules  and  ten  camels  the  next  morning. 

The  road  led  south-west  across  the  plain,  here  quite  desert,  and 
up  the  usual  long  gravel  slope  of  a  chain  of  low  volcanic  hills,  named 
from  two  prominent  cones,  which  may  be  supposed  to  stand  for  horns, 
Elih  Kal-i-g&v,  the  bull's-head  hills.  The  pass,  which  is  easy,  is  called 
the  Godar-i-Dukhtar.  A  mile  after  entering  the  hills,  we  halted  to 
breakfast  at  a  small  caravanserai  named  Eunlikfih.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  wild  rhubarb,  now  in  flower,  grew  in  the  valleys.  Descending 
the  hills  by  another  long  gravel  slope,  the  road  crossed  a  little  river 
running  north-west,  and  two  miles  ^rther  on  reached  Msshfsb,  a 
lai^  village  with  many  rains  and  minor  clusters  of  houses  in  the 
vicinity.  In  former  times  it  possessed  a  strong  forb,  destroyed  in  the 
struggle  between  Zand  and  Eaj&r,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  snowy  hills  were  now  prominent  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
our  old  friend  the  Kllh  Hazfir  being  conspicuous  some  fifty  miles 
off,  with  a  still  higher  peak  twenty  miles  south  of  it.  The  next  two 
marches  being  eight  farsakh*  each,  the  first  a  very  tiring  one  up 
hill,  we  halted  a  day  at  Mashish,  spent  in  specimen-hunting  on  the 
river,  and  idling  in  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  double  chinar-tree  in 
a  neighbouring  garden. 

The  ffAuldm  sent  to  escort  us  by  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk  was  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  drawers  of  the  long  bow  I  ever  met  even  in 
Persia.  On  the  road  from  B^hin  be  showed  me  a  kandt,  which  never 
requires  repur.  The  villagers,  he  said,  have  only  to  kill  a  sheep 
on  the  spot,  and  let  some  of  the  blood  trickle  into  the  channel,  to  start 
tlie  water  with  renewed  vigour.     Another  object  of  interest  in  the 
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neighbourhood  is  a  spring  in  the  high  mountaiDS  south  of  Mash^sh, 
vrhose  #ater  babbles  up  to  a  great  height  with  a  noise  that  ia  audible 
a  farsdkh  ofl",  hut  which  never  overflows  its  basin.  There  was  probably 
some  BubBtratom  of  truth  in  this  latter  story,  but  we  had  no  lime 
to  verify  it. 

One  of  the  direct  roads  to  Bandar-Abbas  from  Yazd  passes  through 
MaahCsh,  whence  it  leads  three  long  marches  south  to  Soft,  beyond 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  gradual  &1I  to  the  GannBir  or  hot  plain 
country.  The  Wakil-nl-Mlilk  returned  this  way  from  Baluchist&n  last 
month.  The  Mashish  river  unites  with  the  stream  irrigating  Bdghin 
to  form  s  salt  marsh  at  Kabutarkh&na  on  the  Yazd  road.  The  hills 
we  crossed  ou  the  way  from  B^hin  are  thus  isolated. 

For  twelve  miles  the  road  from  Masbi^  traverses  a  gently  rising 
plain  in  a  westerly  direction  to  a  small  river  flowing  among  low  hills 
to  the  Hashish  stream.  For  two  miles  we  followed  its  bed  in  the  hope 
of  finding  wild  pigs  among  the  thick  tamarisk  jangle  with  which  it  is 
filled,  but  without  seeing  any.  Swarms  of  soft-bodied  grey-flies  tor- 
mented .the  horses,  and  we  were  glad  to  leave  the  river.  We  continued 
however  in  its  vicinity,  crossing  and  recrosaing  it  more  than  once  for 
the  rest  of  the  march  of  29  miles,  Many  small  canals  are  taken  from 
the  stream,  irrigating  eitensive  fields  of  wheat  and  grun.  A  large 
umbelliferous  plant  was  very  pleatiful,  not  unlike  asafoetida,  but  more 
closely  resembling  that  found  on  the  Yazdikhist  plains,  from  which  a 
drug  is  extracted.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  the  caravanserai  of  Kh&n- 
i-Siirkb,  a  mere  stable  with  a  conple  of  deep  recesses  on  either  side  of 
the  arched  enttance.  All  around  us  were  rolling  green  hills  dotted 
here  and  there  with  bushes  of  the  arjan  or  wild  almond.  The  next 
morning  was  very  cold,  the  halting-place  being  over  7000  feet  above 
(he  sea.  The  road  continued  to  follow  the  coarse  of  the  stream.  Here 
and  there  patches  of  wild  asparagus  and  briar-roses  in  the  hollows 
showed  we  were  approaching  less  arid  regions.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
mile  an  easy  pass  led  to  the  water-parting  some  8500  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Two  short  and  easy  descents  about  a  mile  apart  brought  us 
to  a  gentle  slope  for  eight  miles  further,  rounding  the  base  of  a  pro- 
minent hill  to  the  right,  the  Klih-i-Fanj. 

We  had  now  passed  the  great  central  chain  which  I  have  called  else- 
where the  Kohrnd  range,  and  whose  junction  with  the  Kbnras&n 
mountain  system  we  had  crossed  between  Bampur  and  Narmashir. 
Before  us  lay  the  great  valley  stretching  from  the  sources  of  the  Zain< 
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darfid  near  Gulp&igdn  to  the  ranges  bordering  the  Persian  Gnlf.  We 
breakfaeted  under  some  trees  at  a  spot  called  BiidMni,  where  is  a  little 
cultivation  belonging  to  some  semi-nomad  T&jiks.  Here  I  found  a  pair 
of  the  curious  wormlike  Typhlops  Bnakes,  which  proved  to  be  a  new 
species.  A  mile  and  a  half  further,  where  the  road  leaves  a  secondary 
range  of  low  hills,  a  curioue  cave  was  pointed  out  in  a  rock  of  volcanic 
conglomerate  by  the  road  side.  I  clambered  into  it  with  eome  little 
difficulty.  It  was  evidently  meant  for  habitation,  having  recesECS  for 
holding  things  cut  in  the  walls,  and  a  depression  for  a  fire  in  the  middle. 
On  one  side  a  hole  served  as  a  window.  Below  it  is  a  large  natural 
cavern  on  the  ground-level  which  might  serve  for  a  stable.  Such  cave- 
dwellings  are  not  uncommon  in  Persia ;  but  whether  they  were  origi- 
nally  tombs  of  great  men  like  those  of  tihe  kings  at  PersepoliB,  or  not,  is 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  not,  as  nowhere  else  have  I  noticed  recesses 
hollowed  out  to  receive  the  coffins  or  bodies  as  in  the  royal  tombs  at 
PersepoliB. 

Ten  miles  further  down  an  even  gravel  slope  brought  us  to  Saadat&' 
btid,  commonly  contracted  to  Saatfib^d,  the  first  village  in  the  Sarj^n 
or  Sirjdn  district.  We  lodged  in  a  large  empty  house  wiUi  a  fine  tank, 
bordered  with  pomegranate-trees,  and  full  of  immense  carp.  Hearing 
that  the  camels  with  tbe  rest  of  the  baggage  were  close  behind,  we 
halted  the  next'day  in  preference  to  going  on  to  Saiyidab&l,  a  much 
hotter  place. 

The  next  morning  the  camels  turned  up  all  right,  with  the  baggage 
less  damaged  than  might  have  been  expected.  After  breakfast  we  rode 
on  to  Saiyidabad  down  a  long  slope  descending  a  thousand  feet  in  sixteen 
miles.  A  short  distance  from  the  town,  Zohr&b  Khan,  brother  of 
Yahia  Khan  the  governor,  met  us  with  a  dozen  horsemen,  who  went 
through  the  usual  feats  of  skill,  firing  off  their  long  gnus  in  all  sorts 
of  positions  with  their  horses  at  a  gallop.  This  escort  led  us  to  a  little 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which  is  unwalled  and  entirely  of 
sanbumt  bricks.  The  roofe  are  domed,  and  several  wind-towers  bear 
witness  to  tbe  heat  of  the  climate,  though  tbe  phtin  is  5500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Hearing  that  camels  were  ready  we  hoped  to  start  the  next  morning ; 
but,  alas  I  the  drivers  fled  with  their  beasts  in  the  night,  and  we  were 
left  lamenting.  The  governor,  a  bloated  young  man  with  coarser 
manners  than  any  Persian  I  have  met,  came  to  see  us  and  aeked  us  to 
dinner.     The  Sult&n  (Captain)  of  tbe  soldiers  quartered  here  also  paid 
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QB  a  TisitH-B  mild,  middle-aged  gentleman,  from  Adarbaijin.  He  had 
orders  to  send  thirty  men  with  our  caravan  to  Mfris,  aad  asked  my 
leave  to  give  the  command  to  his  son,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  but 
nevertheless  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment.  He  gave  me  some  in- 
teresting details  of  the  interior  economy  of  the  Persian  service. 
A  tarkang  gets  500  tutndnt  a  year ;  ydwari,  equivalent  to  our  majors, 
150 ;  tuUdfu  60;  tidibt  or  lieutenants  40;  and  Eub-lieutenants  30; 
a  tumdn  being  worth  about  eight  shillings.  Each  medal  gives  right 
to  additional  pay  at  tJie  rate  of  ten  iiimdni  to  a  *vl(d»,  five  to  a  fidibt 
and  two  to  a  private  soldier. 

The  gardens  in  this  part  of  Persia  show  signs  of  superior  cultivation 
to  any  1  have  noticed  elsewhere.  They  produce  the  finest  pistachio  nuta 
and  pomegranates  in  the  country,  the  former  forming  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  Potatoes  too  were  abundant.  Shahr-i<Bibak, 
the  principal  town  of  these  parts  when  Pottinger  passed,  is  now 
completely  abandoned,  though  several  flourishing  villages  have  sprang 
up  in  the  neighhonrhood.  It  lies  seventeen  /artoHt  to  the  north- 
west. 

After  a  second  disappointment  about  camels,  nearly  as  many  as  we 
wanted  were  at  last  got  together  by  means  of  threats  and  promises, 
and  OQ  the  2f4th  of  May  we  marched  to  the  little  village  of  Tarib&d, 
twelve  miles  off  on  the  edge  of  the  Salt  plain.  The  country  passed 
through  was  rich  with  wheat  and  cotton.  Two  miles  from  Tar&bid 
we  reached  the  salt  swamp,  called  here  '  Kafefa/  and  '  Kavir '  in  the 
north.  It  is  about  nine  miles  wide,  the  last  four  having  a  solid  crust 
of  white  salt,  through  which  the  horses'  feet  did  not  break.  In  winter 
the  whole  is  covered  with  water,  and  it  is  then  very  dangerous  to 
cross,  as  the  mud,  pretty  solid  where  we  passed,  liquifies  everywhere 
off  the  beaten  track.  As  it  was,  our  mules,  who  carried  heavier  loads 
on  smaller  feet  than  the  horses,  came  to  considerable  grief,  and  were 
not  in  till  very  late.  This  salt  swamp  extends  to  a  considerable 
distance  northwards,  but  it  is  not  a  continuation  of  that  in  which  the 
Zaindarlid  terminates,  though  in  the  same  valley.  This  latter  must 
be  considerably  below  5000  feet,  the  altitude  of  the  river  at  Isfah&n, 
while  the  Khair&b£d  swamp  slopes  south-east,  and  is  5400  feet  above 
the  ses.  The  valley  descends  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  L&r  plain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Jiruit  plain  on  the  other,  the  fall  being 
probably  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet.  Its  western  edge 
forms  the  boundary  between  Pars  and  Karmlin;  but  Khairilb£d,  where 
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we  halted,  is  now  attached  to  the  ]attor  for  revenue  parposeB.  It  \s  a 
wretohed  little  walled  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  good 
kandt  of  water,  and  a  few  fine  Jordan  willow-trees. 

There  are  two  roads  from  K.hairjib&l  to  Nms,  one  through 
Beshn&i  the  other  through  Parp^  an  ahandoned  iron  mine,  the 
two  meeting  at  Edtrti  or  Kadani.  We  took  the  latt«r,  which  was 
fortunato,  as  Lovett  had  gone  by  the  Beshni  road.  The  path  lay 
up  a  long  gentle  elope  between  eraggy  limegtone  hills,  prettily 
wooded  with  the  wild  pistachio.  Fifteen  miles  from  Kfaair^b^  the 
top  of  the  pass  was  reached,  7300  feet  in  altitude;  after  which  an 
easy  descent  led  to,Farpfi,a  spring  near  some  deserted  smeltingTWorks. 
A  short  slope  on  leaving  Parp&  the  next  morning  brought  us  to  a 
wide  desert  plain,  closed  by  hills  to  the  west  and  north,  but  of 
apparently  illimited  extent  to  the  south-east.  It  is  famous  for  wild 
asses,  but  we  were  not  lucky  enough  to  see  any.  At  the  western  end 
we  crossed  a  small  salt  swamp  to  Klitnl,  where  we  spent  the  day  on 
a  stone  terrace  built  round  the  trunk  of  a  magnificent  plane-tree  in  a 
neat  garden. 

The  hills  we  had  crossed  should  be  the  continuation  of  those  south 
of  Isfah&Q,  known  as  the  Kiih  Dum-ba-L6r,  i.e.  extending  to  L^. 
Those  in  front  of  us  are  probably  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  those 
sooth  of  Mliigh^b.  fiut  alt  this  very  interesting  country  is  entirely 
unknown,  save  from  Fottinger's  meagre  description,  and  an  unin- 
telligible account  by  Serjeant  Gibbons  in  the  Geographical  Society's 
Journal. 

The  next  day  (June  1)  we  crossed  the  hills  to  Niris,  or  Niriz,  often 
erroneously  written  Nejriz,  a  blunder  that  has  led  to  its  being  twice 
inserted  on  nmny  maps.  Six  and  a  half  miles  from  Ktitrii,  the  road 
entered  the  pass,  which  bears  no  more  distinctive  appellation  than  the 
Dahna-i-Niris.  The  sceneiy  was  extremely  pretty,  and,  to  our  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  barest  of  hills,  charmingly  wooded.  On  the  top 
is  an  open  plateau  three  miles  across,  after  which  a  steep  descent  leads 
to  the  plain.  The  day  was  misty,  so  that  the  lake  was  not  clearly 
visible. 

As  Nfris  was  in  chaige  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  the  EJiraen-uI- 
Mnlk,  the  principal  nobleman  of  Shuiz,  but  at  that  time  in  Tehr&n, 
I  bad  sent  a  letter  from  Karm&n,  asking  his  son,  who  was  looking 
after  his  father's  affairs  at  Shir&z,  to  send  some  one  to  meet  me  there, 
Nfns  having  an  evil  reputetion  for  inhospitelity.     Accordingly,  at  a 
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diatance  of  three  miles  from  the  town,  a  horseman  appeared,  sent 
from  Shirfiz  \>y  the  Raraen'e  son  to  receive  us,  and  bringing  a  wel- 
come packet  of  lett«rs.  A  little  further  on  an  extraordinary  pro- 
cession met  us,  as  iitiibdl  or  cort^g«  of  welcome. 

Ailer  the  nsual  train  of  horsemen  came  a  lot  of  men  with  kettle- 
dnuns  and  trumpets,  headed  hy  a  professional  jester.  Then  followed 
a  hand  of  singers,  and  then  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  ragamuffins.  At 
every  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  an  unfortunate  sheep  was  hrought 
forward,  swiftly  decapitated,  and  its  head  carried  across  the  road. 
Tall  glass  vases  of  flowers  with  thin  necks  were  held  in  the  air  at 
intervals,  and  broken  with  a  sharp  tap  of  a  knife.  All  the  time  the 
drums  were  beating,  the  trumpets  braying,  as  only  Persian  trumpets 
can,  the  jester  making  jokes,  not  always  the  most  decent,  while  an 
unfortunate  poet  was  trying  to  recite  an  ode  iu  praise  of  somebody. 
At  every  turn  moro  people  were  added  to  the  crowd,  till  at  last  we 
were  attended  to  the  door  of  the  house  prepared  for  us  by  the  whole 
nwile  population  of  Nlns,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  female. 
This  is  the  good  old-fashioned  way  of  receiving  a  grandee,  only  now 
kept  np  iu  out-of-the-way  parts.  Before  the  KajHr  times  dancing- 
^rls  were  added  to  the  show ;  but  this  is  strictly  forbidden  now- 
a-days. 

NCris  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  having  been  the  head-quarters  of 
B&bism,  that  extraordinary  here^  which  bade  fair  at  one  time  to 
revolutionise  Persia.  The  persecutions  to  which  those  suspected  of 
participation  in  the  forbidden  mysteries  of  the  3&h  were  subjected 
half  depopulated  Kfria,  and  the  fajnine,  from  which  it  suffered  con- 
siderably the  first  year,  drove  many  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  to 
seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  It  has  three  parishes,  surrounded  by 
very  pretty  gardens  of  fruit,  walnut,  and  chinar  trees,  with  here  and 
there  a  cypress  or  palm.  The  lake  is  dbtant  about  seven  miles  to  the 
north- wrat. 

After  a  day's  halt  to  renew  our  extra  carriage,  we  left  in  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  June,  with  most  of  the  spare  baggage  carried  on 
asses.  We  spent  the  night  twelve  miles  from  Niris,  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  went  on  the  next  morning  early  to  Khir,  a  large 
village  on  a  stream  flowing  from  the  bills.  Here  we  breaktaeted  in  a 
garden  with  a  magnificent  avenue  of  chinars :  and  after  breakfast 
held  a  consultation  with  the  elders  of  the  place  as  to  our  onward 
movements. 
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The  road  usually  followed  to  Shir&z  leads  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  lake  to  the  Kolr&r  or  E^bfir  district.  It  is  flat  and  safe,  but  in 
the  summer  is  infested  with  gad-flies  to  sach  an  extent  aa  to  render 
it  dangerous  to  horses.  Moreover,  we  were  told  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  asses,  which  we  were  only  able  to  hire  from  Tillage  to 
village.  The  other  road  passes  over  the  hills  to  Sarhistin,  in  the 
Shir&E  valley,  and  though  comparatively  free  from  flies,  was  said  to  be 
infested  with  thieves  of  the  Baharlu  and  Kashkii  tribes.  After  due 
consideration,  I  resolved  to  take  the  latter,  and  we  started  off  with 
fresh  asses  the  same  afternoop  for  Rohnis,  the  first  stage.  The  lake 
opposite  KMr  is  at  its  narrowest,  being  barely  a  mile  across.  In  Bnia> 
mer  a  man  can  wade  to  the  other  side.  The  water  is  not  so  salt  as 
that  of  the  Shtriz  lake,  which  receives  several  springs  of  brine,  but  is 
too  much  so  for  fish,  which  exist  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bandani 
river,  ite  main  feeder.  Passing  a  gap  in  the  lofty  limestone  clifi's 
bordering  the  lake  on  ite  south  side,  we  entered  a  wide  valley  ranning 
west,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Istebonat  or 
SavoDJt,  and  the  ancient  fort  of  Irij  or  Ij.  After  a  pleasant  ride 
throogh  a  green  valley  bounded  by  high  cliflls  to  the  south,  called  the 
Eilh  Tudah,  we  arrived  at  Rohnis,  where  the  Eatkhuda,  a  surty  ruffian, 
would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  get  us  a  house. 

Eleven  miles  the  next  morning  over  a  desert  plain  covered  with  wild 
liquorice  brought  ns  to  the  pass  of  Tang-i-Ku^m,  shortly  aft«r  passing 
which  we  halted  in  a  garden.  A  little  way  off  under  the  hill  is  a 
deep  clear  pool  in  the  rocks  full  of  enormons  carp.  Ite  water  is  swd 
to  remain  always  at  the  same  level.  It  is  called  the  Atash  Kadah,  or 
'  place  of  fire,'  presumably  from  a  fire  temple  having  existed  there, 
though  there  are  now  no  traces  of  it.  Three  JarsaMg  to  the  south  of 
Tang-i-Karim  lies  the  town  of  Fasd,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns 
in  Fars,  and  the  first  place  in  the  Garmsir  or  hot  country,  whose  limit 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  date-palm  bearing  fruit. 

The  most  dangerous  stage  of  the  Journey  was  now  before  us. 
A  reiving  party  of  Baharlu,  a  hundred  strong,  had  carried  off  several 
hundred  sheep  and  attacked  a  village  in  the  plain  the  night  before; 
and  a  band  of  Kashk&is  was  said  to  be  holding  the  pass  to  Sarvist^n, 
the  next  village  on  oar  road. 

The  heat  during  the  day  was  now  becoming  oppres^ve  to  man  and 
beast,  but  I  determined  to  wait  for  broad  daylight  before  going  on. 
Halfway  to  Sarvistin  is  a  ruined  caravanserai  named  Mi&n  Jangal, 
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and  here  a  halt  might  be  mode,  if  the  cattle  seemed  unable  to  get 
through  the  whole  stage  of  tweDty-seveo  miles.  Here  also  I  hoped 
to  find  some  one  to  take  a  message  to  the  Kashk&is,  who,  I  was  sure 
from  ezperieQce,  woald  not  knowingly  touch  my  property. 

Accordingly,  afler  getting  a  few  matchlock-men  from  the  village  as 
a  guard  against  minor  pilferers,  we  started  off  our  miscellaoeous 
caravan  of  horses,  asses,  mules  and  camels,  and  rode  on  in  front  to 
Mi£a  Jangal  as  an  advanced  guard.  The  caravanserai  so  swarmed 
with  fleas  and  gad-fiies  that  to  stay  there  would  have  been  misery  to 
man  and  beast,  and  the  donkeys  coming  ap  pretty  &st,  we  made  a 
push  for  Sarvlst&n.  The  path  lay  tbrongh  a  thick  wood  of  the  wild 
pistachio,  hawthorn,  and  other  trees  below  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Kdh 
Kashkii,  and  rose  rapidly  for  five  miles,  when  the  snmmit  of  the  pass 
was  reached,  and  we  saw  the  plain  of  Sarvist&n  beneath  us.  Once 
there  all  danger  was  over,  and  leaving  the  caravan  we  rode  on  to  the 
village. 

SarvisUin  is  a  large  place  with  magnificent  gardens  of  walnut  and 
other  trees,  though  the  cypresses,  which  presumably  gave  it  its  name, 
have  entirely  disappeared '.  It  occupies  nearly  the  same  position  at 
the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Shir&z  plain  that  the  city  does  at  the 
north-western,  the  lake  lying  intermediate  between  them. 

We  were  now  only  fifty  miles  from  Shir&z — bo,  leaving  Muhammad 
Husain  Beg  to  bring  on  the  donkey  part  of  the  caravan  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  fresh  beasts,  we  stained  tlie  next  afternoon,  and  camped  for 
the  night  near  a  small  village  named  Khairftb&d,  going  on  to  Mah^ii 
the  next  morning.  Mah^lu,  which  gives  lis  name  to  the  lake,  is  a 
picturesque  little  village  choked  in  between  high  limestone  cliffs  and 
the  water,  and  reminding  one  a  little,  with  its  terraces,  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees,  of  a  place  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Leaving  Blanford 
to  come  on  the  next  morning,  I  rode  on  the  same  afternoon.  The 
path  skirts  the  lake  for  twelve  miles  to  the  FuUi-Faai,  a  bridge  across 
the  main  stream  which  fills  it,  whence  a  canter  of  as  many  miles  more 
over  smooth  green  turf  brought  me  to  Shir^,  isoo  miles  from 
Gw&dar,  four  months  and  a  half  after  leaving  that  place. 

Here  I  found  that  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  and  his  party  had  just 
'  reached  Tehrfin,  whither  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once.  Afler  a  few 
days'  bait  at  Shiriiz  I  therefore  rode  post  to  Tehrin,  leaving  Blanford 

'  SarvlBtin  meaiu  '  the  pltici 
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to  inarch  up  by  the  sammer  road,  by  which  he  reached  Tehran  a  month 
later,  aboat  the  same  time  as  the  Sarhang,  my  coadjutor  in  Batfi- 
chistfin,  did  by  tfie  Yazd  road. 

Thiu  ended  a  jonmey  of  2500  miles,  of  trhich  the  moat  remarkable 
thing  was  its  ntter  want  of  incident. 


APPENDIX. 

2%0  lon^tude  of  Karmdn. 

As  mentioaed  ia  the  text,  the  Russian  scientific  expedition  under 
M.  Khanikoff  to  Eastern  Persia  in  1858-9  showed  that  the  position 
of  Karman,  given  in  our  maps  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
was  very  incorrect.  As  also  mentioned,  I  have  found  reason  to 
diminish  this  correction  coneiderably — an  alteration  which  adects  the 
longitude  of  all  places  on  the  high  road  from  Kannfin  through  Yazd 
to  Isfah&n,  and  from  Karman  towards  Sist&n,  as  determined  by  the 
Russian  expedition. 

The  following  ia  a  brief  outline  of  the  case,  which  I  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  geographers. 

M.  Khanikoff  had  with  him  an  astronomer,  M.  Lentz,  and  several 
topographers.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  latter  have  as  yet  been 
^ven  to  the  world  oa  a  very  minute  scale  only  ;  but  the  observations 
of  M.  XiCntz  were  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  158  pages  at  St.  Fetere- 
burgh  in  iiJ68. 

Being  unfortunately  in  Russian,  nothing  but  the  resoltB,  and  the 
bare  data  on  which  these  are  founded,  are  intelligible  to  a  foreigner. 
Prom  them,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  gathering  that  M.  Lentz 
determined  the  positions  of  ninety-four  stations,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal, taking  them  in  the  order  observed,  are  as  follows:  Astrab&d; 
Mash-had;  Herfit;  Tun;  Birjand;  Lish ;  Neb;  Karmin;  Yazd; 
Isfiiluin ;  K^h&n ;  Kum  ;  and  Tehr&n. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  last  appear  to  have  been  assumed  from  the 
Caspian  survey  and  from  Lemm.  Of  the  intermediate  stations,  the 
longitude  of  Mash-had  given  by  M.  Lentz  is  almost  the  exact  mean 
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of  those  deteTmined  by  Fraser  and  Lemm  respectively ;  and  tliat  of 
Her&t  agrees  nearly  with  its  position  as  fixed  by  English  officers  iu 
>839- 

From  Herit  to  Karni^  was  new  ground  or  nearly  so,  and  the  first 
serious  discrepancy  with  older  authorities  occurs  in  the  last-named 
city,  whose  position  had  not  been  previously  laid  down  from  astrono- 
mical data. 

It  may  be  premised  that  M.  Lentz  fixed  his  longitude  by  chrono- 
meters,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  had  four.  To  correct  them  he 
took  four  seta  of  lunar  distances  at  Mash-had,  one  at  Ghori&n,  three  at 
Herit,  one  at  Tun,  and  two  at  Neh.  Of  the  ^ue  to  be  placed  on 
the  last — on  the  correctness  of  which  appear  to  depend  all  his  longitudes 
between  Neh  and  Tehran,  three  and  a  half  months'  journey — geo- 
graphers will  be  able  to  judge  when  I  mention  that  they  were  taken 
on  two  aoccessive  days,  and  to  the  same  star,  which  had  an  angular 
distance  of  22°  to  36°  only  from  the  moon,  and  that  the  results  of 
the  two  are  i'  21"  a[»rt. 

In  my  own  journey  from  Gwidar  to  Shiriz  I  found,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  I,  that  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  chronometers, 
on  a  rapid  land  journey  during  which  the  same  place  was  never  twice 
visited ;  and  I  therefore  trusted  entirely  to  perambulating  wheels  and 
azimuths  lor  longitude,  fixing  the  latitude  nightly  by  observation. 
On  arriving  at  Shir&z,  1 250  miles  from  Gw&dar,  I  found  my  position 
ten  miles  east  of  that  fixed  by  Captain  Pierson  and  myself  by  tele- 
graph. A  careful  revision  of  the  sketch  sheets  enabled  me  to  distri- 
bute this  error  without  much  doubt  or  difficulty,  aided  by  sets  of 
lunars,  observed  at  J&lk  and  Bampfir,  and  reduced  at  Greenwich, 
which,  though  not  enough  to  depend  on,  were  useful  in  showing  on 
which  side  my  error  at  those  places  lay.  In  this  way  I  laid  down 
the  longitude  of  Karm&n  at  59°  59'  60",  being  thirteen  to  fourteen 
miles  nearer  its  old  position  on  our  maps  than  M.  Lentz  had  placed  it. 

A  superficial  examination  of  that  traveller's  book  with  its  formid- 
able array  of  figures  made  me  tremble  for  the  correctness  of  my  con- 
clusions ;  but  on  going  into  it  more  carefully,  and  testing  it  in  a 
manner  now  to  be  described,  my  confidence  was  restored,  and  I  was 
emboldened  to  pin  my  faith  on  my  own  perambulators  rather  than 
on  the  chronometers  and  lunars  of  M.  Leotz.  I  was  fortified  more- 
over in  this  resolve  by  a  passage  in  M.  Khanikofi"s  brief  sketch  of 
his  expedition,  which  I  have  not  at  hand,  and  cannot  therefore  quote, 
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bat  which  shows  that  he  himself  had  small  faith  ia  astronomical 
longitudes  on  land  joameys,  compared  to  carefully  measured  dietances. 

My  t«st  was  as  follows.  In  the  spring  of  1870, 1  made  a  compass 
survey  aloog  the  line  of  telegraph  from  Tehrfiu  to  Is&hdD,  checked 
by  latitudes  at  each  halting-place.  An  easier  road  to  survey  accurately 
with  little  labour  would  be  difficult  to  find,  three  azimuths,  none  in- 
clined more  than  25"  to  the  meridian,  covering  the  whole  distance  of 
250  miles.  The  next  winter  Captain  Fierson  and  I  determined  by 
telegraph  the  differences  of  lon^tude  between  Tehr&n,  Kdm,  K&ehfin, 
and  Isfah&n ;  in  each  case  by  four  independent  seta  of  altitudes  at 
either  station.  The  results  showed  errors  iu  the  sketch  sheets  in  no 
case  amounting  to  more  than  a  mile. 

This  gave  me  a  method  satisfactory  to  myself — whatever  it  may  be 
to  M.  Khanikoff,  who  does  not  believe  id  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
Indian  officers — by  which  to  measure  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
M.  Lentz. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  each  halting-place  between 
Isfah&n  and  Tehr&u  according  to  my  sketch  sheets  (corrected  by 
longitudes  fixed  by  telegraph),  and  according  to  M.  Lentz's  chrono- 
meters (uncorroborated  by  any  tcpogi-aphical  drawings).  Ten  seconds 
of  time  have  been  deducted  from  each  of  the  Russian  longitudes,  on 
account  of  the  correction  for  the  longitude  of  Tehran  bom  Greenwich, 
ascertained  by  Col.  Walker,  Captain  Pierson,  and  myself,  in  1871 : — 


Lo«dity. 

Longitude 

from  Major 
St.  Joha. 

faraDoa. 

•nme. 

Arc, 

lOAia      ..     .. 

G« 

MdcoblkAr..      .. 
Soh 

Kohnld      ..      .. 
FlD(Ki»b4ii)    ., 
Sin-dn        ..      .. 

irr ::  ;; 

Tehrdn       . .      . . 

b.  m.  a. 
3  16  S3 
3  >S  56 
J  35  SO 
3  34  68 
3  M  56 
3  M  54 
3  24  SO 
3  »3  5» 
3  2t  57 
3  34  S4 
3  »S40 

SI  43  '5 

51    J8  4S 

SI  17  30 

S'   >4  30 

SI  "4    ° 

SI  13  30 
5'  "  30 

JO  58    0 

50  44  '5 
5'   13  30 

51  "S    0 

5'  39    » 
SI  37  30 
51   a8  30 
51  "fi  15 
51  36  30 

51    31    30 

51   '6  4S 

SI     4  30 

rA% 

SI  n  0 

+  4  '3 

-  845 

-11  45 

-la  30 
-90 

-  4  'S 

-  S30 

-  9  4S 

-  4  30 

Bjtrfogi.ph. 

Bytd«gT.pb. 
By  talegnph. 

There  are  startling  discrepancies.  Taking  the  places  first  of  which 
the  longitudes  were  fixed  by  telegraph,  it  will  be  noticed  M.  Lentz 
and  I  agree  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Kum  and  K^hin ;  but 
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that  he  places  them  nearly  ten  miles  further  west  than  I  do.  Omr 
agreement  so  &r  tends  to  corroborate  my  correctnees,  my  longitude 
being  independently  fixed  by  telegraph  from  a  common  station, 
Tehhta.  In  the  case  of  the  intermediate  stations  I  have  no  telegraph 
to  rely  on,  bnt  let  it  be  observed  that  while  M.  Lentz  and  I  are 
nearly  in  agreement  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Sob  and  Kohrad, 
separated  by  a  range  of  mountains  and  a  winding  pass,  ve  differ  as 
to  those  of  Soh  and  Murchikiir  by  ten  miles  and  three-qnarters.  Yet 
these  two  places  are  visible  from  each  other,  and  an  error  of  that 
magnitude  seems  impossible  in  a  compass  survey. 

It  may  be  objected  that  our  points  of  observation  may  have  been 
far  apart.  In  Tehran  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  old  Russian  embassy, 
the  station  given  by  Lentz,  and  the  telegraph  office  are  on  nearly  the 
same  meridian,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

In  the  other  stations,  with  the  exception  of  Kdm,  where  they  migjit 
be  a  mite  perhaps  asunder,  our  points  of  observation  must  be  practi- 
cally identical.  In  Isfah&n,  no  doubt,  they  were  some  distance 
apart,  though  certainly  not  more  than  half  of  4'  13",  the  difference 
shown  in  the  table.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  town  and  places 
where  distinguished  travellers  are  lodged,  I  am  inclined  to  give  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  as  the  most  probable  distance  apart.  The  dis- 
crepaocies  in  the  intermediate  stations  are,  however,  quite  enough  to 
nuke  any  English  geographer  doubt  the  accuracy  of  M.  Lentz's  work 
generally,  and  fully  justify  me,  I  contend,  in  adhering  to  my  own 
longitude  of  Karmin.  To  a  certain  extent,  moreover,  I  am  able  to 
corroborate  the  correctness  of  that  longitude  from  M.  Lentz's  own 
work.  The  above  table  shows  that  his  chronometers  between  Isfahin 
and  Tehiin  were  misrated  to  the  extent  of  two  to  three  minutes  of  arc. 
Now  he  took  twenty  days  to  do  this  journey,  and  seventy  days  from 
the  date  of  his  first  observation  at  Karm^n  till  his  arrival  at  Tehr&n. 

The  error  at  the  former  place  should  therefore  be  three  and  a  half 
times  that  between  Isfahiin  and  Tehrin,  or  from  seven  to  ten  and  a  half 
minutes  of  arc.  Adding  to  this  his  error  of  two  and  a  half  minatea  in 
the  longitude  of  Tebrin,  we  obtain  nine  and  a  half  to  thirteen  minutes, 
which,  deducted  from  60°  13',  gives  a  result  closely  approximating  to 
mine,  viz.  59°  59'  60". 

In  justice  to  M,  Lentz  I  must  add  that  I  believe  that  his  chrono- 
metric  measurements  between  Isfahan  and  Tehr&n  are  not  a  fiur 
sample  of  his  work  generally. 
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Taking  my  own  lon^todes  of  Kannto  and  lerah&n  as  a  base,  I  re- 
adjusted his  poeitions  of  the  intermediate  gtatione,  and  found  them  with 
a  single  exception  to  agree  closely  with  those  on  a  careful  compaaa 
Burvej  made  by  the  late  Quarter- Master-Sergeant  D.  Bower,  Br.E.,  in 
1870-71, 

His  Her&t  lunars  also  seem  good,  and  the  positionB  of  places  in 
Khurae^,  fixed  on  two  expeditions,  starting  from  and  returning  to 
that  city,  are  probably  trustworthy. 

The  error,  if  error  there  be,  would  seem  to  lie  between  Her&t  and 
Karmin.  In  constructing  the  map  of  Persia  I  assumed  M.  Lentz'a 
position  of  Neh  to  be  correct,  and  interpolated  the  whole  error  of 
13'  30"  between  that  place  and  Karm&n.  Subsequent  examination 
of  M.  Lentz's  work  rather  inclines  me  to  distribute  it  throughout 
his  whole  route  &om  Herit  via  Sabzw^,  Lish  and  Neh,  to  Karmin. 
Were  this  done,  the  position  of  Neh  on  the  map  would  be  shifted 
5'  to  the  west  and  that  of  I4sh  3'  30"  in  the  same  direction. 

O,  St.  John. 
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JOURNEY   IN    BALUCHISTAN. 

BY 

MAJOR  BERESPORD  LOVETT,  R.E.,  C.S.I. 


1.     Preliminary  Semarkt. 

Tee  tract  of  coootiy  m  which  lies  the  frontier  line  of  delimitation 
between  the  tcmtoriefl  of  H.  M.  the  Sh&h  and  the  Kh&n  of  Kalit 
may,  I  think,  be  beet  described  in  a  general  manner  by  reference  to 
the  river  systems  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Bamptir  to  the 
west,  FanjguT  to  the  east,  36Xk  to  the  north,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  sonth,  as  it  is  by  a  stndy  of  the  disposition 
uid  distribution  of  the  waterconrsee  that  a  just  idea  of  the  conSgura- 
tion  of  s  ooontry  can  be  arrived  at. 

2.  Biver  ^atem. 
There  is  a  mass  of  mountains  lying  east  of  Bamplir,  of  which  the  peak 
called  the  Kfih-i-Homand  ^  is  near  the  culminating  point,  from  which 
stretch  ont  three  water-partings,  dividing  the  country  through  which 
their  ramifications  extend  into  three  large  and  distinct  river  basins. 
The  basin  which  extends  south  of  the  Homand  Peak  is  drained  by 
various  streams,  all  falling  eventually  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  at 
different  points  aloog  the  coast,  and  amongst  the  principal  of  these 
rivers  are  those  which  at  their  months  are  called  the  Hingol,  the 
Dasbt,  the  B^u  or  Niger,  the  Nam,  and  the  Kir.  There  are,  besides 
these,  nomeroos  smaUer  intermittent  streams,  comprised  within 
the  area  of  this  eonthem  river  basin,  which  likewise  make  their 
exit  into  the  waters  of  the  Arabian  Sea.     The  next  or  the  north-west 

■  The  apelliDg  adoptsd  bjM^orSt.  Johnin  buMap  of  WertranBalnohitUo  iibere 
nbuued  :  bnt  Baluoh  worda  ars  Dot  slmin  Mdlf  tmulitorated. — F.  J.  Q. 
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river  basin  19  drained  hj  ft  stream  of  considerable  size,  which  after 
collecting  the  waters  of  namerous  tributaries,  flows  past  the  fort 
of  Bampfir  with  a  volame  of  water  which,  oceasionally,  is  from 
30  to  50  yards  across  and  is  forded  by  wading  up  to  the  knees. 
The  nltimate  course  of  this  Bampur  river  is  not  precisely  known.  - 
It  is  supposed  by  some,  and  this  is  the  generally  received  native 
opinion,  to  flow  on  westerly  and  issue  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  near 
Min&b,  a  port  not  far  east  of  Bandar-Abb^.  But  as  the  whole 
of  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  limits  indicated 
by  the  positions  of  Kasr-Kand,  Bampur,  Bam,  and  Bandar-Abblis 
is  unexplored,  it  is  very  doubtEtil  if  this  supposed  course  of  the 
Bampur  river  will  be  borne  out  by  future  esplorations.  The  third 
river  basin,  formed  by  the  lines  of  elevation  of  the  Ballich 
mountains,  is  that  lying  to  the  north-east.  The  rivers  drainii^ 
the  districts  of  Magas  and  IXzak,  as  also  perhaps  the  streams 
flowing  from  the  still  more  elevated  tracts  of  Sarhad,  unite  with  the 
rivers  coming  from  the  east  beyond  Panjgfu*  and  its  outlying 
districts,  and  ponr  their  united  waters  into  the  northern  desert 
through  a  defile  in  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Si^eh  Knb. 
The  river  thus  formed  goes  by  the  name  of  the  M&shkid,  the  same 
which  has  been  given  to  the  stream  flowing  eastwards  through  the 
Bizak  valley.  The  eventual  course  of  this  stream  is  problematical. 
According  to  the  information  I  was  enabled  to  collect  at  Fanjgtir, 
the  Mfishkid,  afler  its  passage  through  the  Si&neh  range,  runs 
northerly  for  four  stages  or  about  sixty  miles,  and  loses  itself  in  a 
salt  marsh,  at  a  place  called  Hauz-i-Kaisr.  This  river  was  crossed 
by  Sir  A.  Pottinger  in  1809,  and  is  represented  on  all  maps 
published  previous  to  our  surveys  as  belonging  to  the  southern 
river  basin,  that  is,  ttn  course  is  represented  as  flowing  south  and 
eventually  emptying  itself  into  the  Arabiut  Sea.  That  mistake  is 
now  rectified,  and  I  think,  from  a  consideration  of  the  diS'erence  of 
elevation  between  the  plateau  in  which  lies  the  valley  stretching 
from  IKzak  to  Fanjgur  and  that  of  the  lakes  of  Sist£n,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Mfishkid,  at  some  seasons  at  least,  eventually  unite  in 
the  SistSn  marshes  with  those  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  hills  of 
Herfit  and  Kfibul.  Should  iuture  exploration  of  the  Persian  frontier 
southwards  from  Sist£n  towards  J&lk  succeed  in  establishing  this  &ct, 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Sist&n  Lake  will  be  found  to  be  vastly  larger 
than  it  is  at  present  estimated. 
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3.     Mountain  Sytietas. 

Having  thtis  briefly^  given  an  outline  of  the  Baluch  river  systems, 
our  next  coneideration  will  be  regarding  the  general  direction  and 
difipoeition  of  the  moantainB  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
districts  we  have  visited. 

The  general  direction  of  the  ranges  of  hills  in  Makrin  is  east 
and  west,  in  iact  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  general  line  of  the 
sea-coast.  These  ranges  of  hills  have  been  elevated  in  chains  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  valleys  lying  between  them.  BegioQing  with  the 
level  at  the  sea-shore,  each  valley  inland  is  succeesively  of  a  greater 
elevation  than  the  preceding  one ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  valley  in 
which  are  situated  the  villages  of  Dizak,  Kuhak,  and  Fanjgur  has  a 
general  elevation  of  3500  feet  above  tiie  sea-shore,  from  which  it  is  not 
distimt,  in  a  straight  line,  more  than  125  miles.  The  length  of 
the  valleys  enclosed  by  these  parallel  ranges  is  in  some  instances  con- 
siderable. We  have  an  instance  of  one  remarkable  for  its  length  in 
that,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Dizak  to  the  west,  to  five  stages 
east  of  Fanjgur  to  the  east,  where  the  barrier  of  the  Ealit  Hills 
running  north  and  sooth  closes  it  in.  Soatb  of  this  valley,  at  the 
distance  of  about  seventy  miles  from  it,  is  another  equally  remarkable 
for  its  extent.  Commencing  at  Kasr-Kaud,  it  stretches  to  the  east 
for  about  250  miles,  the  important  towns  of  Fishin,  Mand,  Min,  &c. 
being  situated  in  it.  The  other  ranges  of  hills,  parallel  to  those 
forming  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  these  two  long  valleys, 
are  generally  so  closely  packed  together  that  the  intervening  valleys 
are  insignificant.  There  is,  moreover^  another  axis  of  elevation  which, 
cutting  obliquely  across  these  mountain  ranges,  closes  them  in  ou  the 
west ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Easr-Kand  and  near  Magas.  The  country 
lying  between  these  two  points  has  consequently  a  very  contorted 
mountain  system — its  ramifications  run  in  some  parts  north-east 
and  south-west,  in  others  east  and  west — and  peaks  and  masses  of 
mountain  of  the  most  curious  and  fantastic  appearance  are  frequent. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  should  railway  commumcation  from 
Isfahin  to  India  he  undertaken  hereafter,  the  construction  of  the 
line  from  the  plain  of  the  Bampfir  valley,  along  the  tortuous  defiles 
that  pierce  this  mass  of  mountain  till  the  western  extremities  of 
either  of  the  long  valleys  we  have  described  be  reached,  will  prove 
one   of  the   most  difiScult  tasks   to  be  accomplished  in  the  whole 
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length  of  line.  The  route  between  Is&h&a  and  Bampur  is  bo 
level  that  a  coach  can  be  driven  without  much  di£Bculty  between 
these  two  cities,  and  certainly  no  difficulty  or  obetacle  exists  for 
wheeled  traffic  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  either  of  the  two 
valleys  we  have  mentioned,  so  that  the  selection  of  either  of  thsn 
as  the  line  for  a  future  railway  is  inevitable,  and  the  importance  of 
information  regarding  them  is  thus  greatly  increased. 

4,  Mode  of  Travelling. 
Having  thus  in  a  brief  manner  sketched  out  the  general  conforma- 
tion of  the  districts  through  which  I  passed,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  describe  with  more  detail  the  various  routes  I  fellowed.  I  at 
first  proceeded  from  Gw&lar  on  the  sea  coast  to  Bampur — reaching 
that  place  after  a  journey  of  twenty-six  days ;  hut  as  we  were  com- 
pelled to  halt  at  various  places  owing  to  defective  arrangements 
for  carriage,  this  time  must  not  be  taken  as  the  standard  for 
marching.  From  Bampur  I  returned  to  PieMn,  on  the  road  back 
to  Gw^dar,  and  striking  off  thence  proceeded  eastwards  to  Kej, 
and  from  that  place  northwards  to  Fanjgflr,  and  then  back  to  the 
coast.  These  wanderings  enabled  me  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
country  and  of  its  inhabitants.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  on 
horseback ;  servants,  tents,  and  provisions  being  carried  by  camels. 
As  I  experienced  considerable  inconvenience  frcon  defective  arrange- 
ments for  carriage,  a  mattor  in  that  country  of  the  utmost  importance, 
it  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  future  explorers  to  embody  the  result 
of  my  experience  in  a  few  practical  hints.  My  first  recommendation 
is  to  bring  your  own  hones,  not  to  trust  to  the  country  to  produce 
anything  rideable,  provide  yourself  with  plenty  of  horse-shoes  and 
shoeing  apparatus,  as  also  some  one  capable  of  shoeing  horses,  as  a 
blacksmith  possessing  that  6Si  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  Balfichist&n: 
If  yon  desire  to  proceed  at  your  own  time,  where  and  when  yon  like ; 
to  avoid  delay,  disappointment,  vexation,  bargaining,  and  bother,  it 
is  by  all  means  advisable  to  purchase  your  baggage  camels ;  pay  any 
price,  in  order  that  they  may  become  actually  your  property.  It  is 
only  iuv  to  warn  fbture  explorers  against  the  Baliicb  camel-driver, 
who  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  ungainly  beast  he  tends. 
These  men,  for  obstinacy  and  perverseness,  are  nnequalled.  Amongst 
other  umoyancea  they  will  never  stir  from  a  halting-place  till  long 
after  sunrise,  and  any  stage  over  ten  miles  or  any  load  ova  two 
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himdredweight  may  be  made  a  pretext  for  deserHon  or  a  geoeral 
strike.  If  70U  can  procure  mules  and  dispense  witli  the  serriceB 
of  that  much  over-rated  animal  the  camel,  do  so  by  all  means,  even 
though  perhaps  the  former  may  require  more  elaborate  arrangements 
for  feeding  them.  There  is  fodder,  however,  to  be  obtained  in  most 
river-beds  at  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  su£Scient  to  sustain  these 
useful  animals. 

5.     Cheddar  to  Chirak. 

When  we  set  out  from  Gw&lar  on  the  lotb  of  Janoary,  1871,  we 
had  to  make  three  marches  to  the  Dadt  river,  which  flows  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  near  Owatar.  These  marches  began  between  nine 
or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  we  reached  our  halting-places  at  ahoat 
2  p.m.  Our  halting-places  between  Gw&lar  and  the  Dasht  river 
were  Ankora  and  Faleri,  the  first  thirteen  miles  and  the  latter  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Gw&dar.  The  selection  of  these  spots  as  halting  places 
depended  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  fresh  water.  As  it  had 
rained  bard  about  fifteen  days  previona  to  our  quitting  Ow&dar, 
the  presence  of  a  few  pools  of  fresh  water  in  the  '  fiumara,'  called  as 
above,  indoced  us  to  halt  there ;  but  when  we  set  out  from  Owtidar 
we  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  continuous  forty-mile  march 
to  the  banks  of  the  Dasht  river.  At  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
we  journeyed  this  would  not  have  been  attended  with  any  hardship 
beyond  &tigne  to  man  and  beast,  but  later  on  in  the  year  the 
passage  from  GwiUar  to  the  Dasht  river  is  a  formidable  under- 
taking, and  much  sufi^ring  firom  thirst  is  experienced.  Our  route 
up  to  the  Dasht  river  lay  along  the  telegraph  tine. 

fVom  the  Dadit  river,  on  whose  right  bank  we  halted  several  days, 
we  proceeded  westwards  to  MM  Baz&r.  Out  destination  was  Bamp&r, 
and  we  might  have  selected  the  route  vid  Pfshin  and  Sarhiz,  or  B&hu 
and  Sarbfiz,  bat  as  Din  Muhammad,  the  chief  of  Dashtiiri,  represented 
to  us  that  difficulties  existed  from  want  of  water  along  these  routra, 
we  were  induced  to  choose  the  route  vid  Miri  Bazir  and  Easr-Eand. 
Subsequent  events  proved  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  representa- 
tions  Din  Muhammad  made,  which  were  dictated  entirely  by  interested 
motives.  As  a  direct  route  from  Gwfidar  to  Bamplir  there  is  no 
doubt  the  route  vid  Pfshin  and  Sarb&z  is  preferable.  Sir  Frederic 
Goldemid,  who  arrived  at  Gwidar  from  Bamplir,  performed  this 
journey  with  a  veiy  numeroaa  retinue  in  twelve  days.    I  would  obeerre 
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bete  that  were  it  not  for  the  conTeaiences  that  exist  at  Qw£dar  for 
telegraphic  and  postal  communicatioa  with  India  and  Europe,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  an  established  British  authority  is  there  resident, 
Gwatar  would  have  heen  preferable  as  our  'point  de  depart,'  and  I 
think  that,  for  military  operations  in  Baluchist&n,  should  necessity 
arise,  troops  landed  there  could  advance  along  the  banks  of  either  the 
Dasht  or  B^li  river  with  greater  facilities  and  less  hardship,  to 
the  points  in  the  interior  where  their  presence  might  be  required, 
than  they  could  by  proceeding  from  Gw£dar. 

We  halted  twice  between  the  Daeht  river  and  Mirf  Bazfir.  Our 
first  halting-place,  Rimd&n,  was  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Dasht ;  the  road  thereto  lay  over  a  perfectly  flat  plain,  sparsely 
dotted  with  camel-thorn  shrubs,  which  afforded  pasturage  to  our  camels 
as  they  marched  along.  The  Balucbis  do  not  attach  tbeir  camels  one 
behind  the  other  by  nose-tethers  as  in  India,  but  they  allow  them  to 
wander  about,  the  drivers  moving  about  in  rear  from  flank  to  flank  of 
the  herd,  urging  them  forwards  with  an  occasional  thwack,  but  mostly 
by  a  monotonous  grunting,  which  seems  as  inherent  to  camel-men 
generally  when  driving  their  beasts,  as  the  peculiar  '  shishing '  noise, 
when  brushing  down  a  horse,  is  to  our  grooms.  The  halting-place  at 
Rimd&n  commended  itself  to  our  notice  by  a  few  pools  of  fresh  water, 
otherwise  it  had  no  attractions,  and  the  early  part  of  onr  journey  the  next 
day  was  equally  uninviting.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  ex- 
tent of  plain  all  around,  with  arid-looking  hills  about  eight  miles  to  the 
north,  and  a  singular  mass  of  hills  (the  Darabol  Kdh)  lying  about  ten 
miles  off  to  the  south.  The  summit  of  the  Kb&khi  Kuh  to  the  west 
was  visible,  but  all  other  objecte  to  the  east,  and  towards  the  sea,  were 
distorted  by  the  effects  of  the  mirage  which  generally  commenced  to 
appear  about  two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise.  As  we  neared  the  village 
of  Sis&d,  however,  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  country  changed,  and  from 
this  point,  till  we  emerged  a  fortnight  later  upon  the  Bampur  desert, 
the  country  we  passed  through,  whether  plain  or  mountainous,  was 
more  or  less  interesting.  The  villages  of  Sisfid,  N£o,  and  a  few 
very  small  hamlets,  lay  in  our  route  to  Miri  Baz&r.  They  are 
situated  on  branches  of  the  B&hu  river,  here  much  subdivided 
into  sm^l  streams,  which  rennite  south  of  a  solitary  rocky  eminence 
in  this  neighbourhood,  called  Char-guUka-Dikri,  and  being  joined 
also  by  the  waters  of  the  Kaju  river,  flow  on  in  a  broad  stream  to  the 
sea,  into  which  it  disembogues  near  Gwatar.     The  banks  of  these 
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etreams,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Titl^ee  we  paeeed 
by,  were  fringed  with  a  thick  belt  of  tamarisk  buBheB,  ae  also  grace- 
ful acacias  and  date-palms.  The  £elds,  fenced  round  by  thorn 
hedges,  were  sown  with  barley  and  wheat,  which  were  then  green. 
There  were  numerous  pools  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  B&hu,  on 
which  teal  and  wild  duck  were  disporting  themselves,  whilst  the 
adjacent  copses  aSbrded  cover  to  numerous  francolin,  whose  slaughter 
enabled  us  to  effect  a  grateful  change  in  our  menu.  We  noticed  too 
on  the  intervening  plains  lying  between  the  streams  sand-grouse  and 
bustard,  the  '  ahubareh '  of  the  Persians,  a  same  which  has  been 
twisted  into  'ob&ra'  by  the  Indians.  We  found  M!rf  Baz&r  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  to  judge  from  the  difficulty  we  experienced 
in  obtaining  provisions  and  fodder,  as  well  as  fuel,  its  resources  might 
be  supposed  limited;  but  as  our  difficulties  in  that  respect  were 
entirely  owing  to  the  obstructive  conduct  of  the  local  chief.  Din 
Muhammad,  such  a  deductioa  cannot  be  made.  Our  route  towards 
the  north  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills  we  could 
discern  from  Miri  Baz&r,  which  is  known  as  the  Bagfirband,  on 
the  further  side  of  which  we  were  informed  lay  Kasr-Kand,  the 
chief  town  on  our  route  to  Bampur.  One  day's  march  from  MM 
Bazfir  brought  us  to  Chirak,  a  village  at  the  northern  limit  of  the 
plain  of  Dashtiiri.  We  passed  the  village  of  B&ji  en  route  a  few 
miles  out  of  Miri.  Up  to  this  place  our  route  lay  through  well 
cultivated  lands,  irrigated  by  numerous  canals,  and  plentifully  studded 
with  acacias,  date-palm,  tamarisk,  and  jujube  trees.  From  B&ji  we 
had  to  cross  a  wide  hot  plain,  irrigated  by  a  system  of  reservoirs, 
representing  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  labour — I  will 
not  say  money,  as  the  works  were  probably  constructed  by  forced 
labour.  We  at  last  reached  the  village  of  Baila,  and  a  couple  of  mUes 
further  on  that  of  Chirak.  As  we  had  here  attained  the  edge  of  the 
mountains,  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  districts  we  traversed 
may  be  thus  summarised.  From  Gw&dar  to  Rimd&n  we  crossed  the 
l^ain  through  which  flows  the  Dasht  river,  and  from  Rimdin  to 
Chirak  our  course  lay  through  the  districts  of  Sisid  and  Dashti£r{, 
which,  as  we  have  stated,  are  watered  by  the  rivers  B&hu  and  Kajti. 
The  northern  limit  of  these  plains  is  the  Bag^rhand  range,  and 
more  to  the  east  the  Niger  Hills,  On  the  west  of  the  Dashti£r! 
plain  a  series  of  hills  runs  along  the  Kaju,  and  termioates  south 
of  Mirl   Bazjir^   at  the  peak  called   Eipak.     The   hills   lying  east 
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of  the  Dasht  river,  and  soatli  of  Miri  in  the  Kej  valley  to  the 
Tal&r  Pass,  indicate  approximatively  the  eastern  limits  of  the  plains; 
and  a  chain  of  hills  extending  southwards  from  Hshin,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  very  distiDCtive  double-headed  hill  called  Jamhki  (near 
to  which  are  the  villages  of  Saman  and  Zirhan),  separates  the  phuDs 
watered  by  the  Kaju  and  B&hu,  or  Dashtifiri  and  Sis&d,  and  from  those 
irrigated  by  the  Dasht  liver  and  its  tribntaries. 

These  plains  are  at  a  level  above  the  eea,  varying  probably  from 
90  feet  to  300.  The  soil  is  alluvial  and  very  fertile,  and  its  capa- 
bilities for  produce  under  a  systematic  scheme  of  irrigation  would 
be  boundless.  I^e  other  principal  town  in  Daebtiin,  besides  Mm 
Baz&r  and  Chiiak,  is  Bfih6,  which  I  have  not  visited,  but  which  I 
understand  ie  of  considerable  size  for  Baluchist&n.  It  woold  be 
more  conducive  to  a  distinct  appreciation  of  the  positive  size  of 
these  places  we  mention  could  we  give  even  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  But  though  endeavours  were 
made  by  oar  party  to  obtain  such  information,  the  results  are  Uttle  to 
be  relied  upon.  I  suppose,  however,  that  Miri  Baz&r  may  contain 
some  1200  souls,  Chirak  800.  This  eetimate  I  form  &om  their  size 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  village  of  Kal&tak  in  the  Kej  valley, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  census  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
I  happened  to  be  at  that  village  on  the  Id-i-Kurb&n,  one  of  the  great 
Islamic  festivals,  on  which  occasion  all  the  adult  males  of  the  place 
were  ranged,  as  is  the  custom  for  Muealm^n  congregations,  in  two 
rows  in  rear  of  the  Pishnamiz,  or  Leader  of  Prayer.  The  total  number 
inhabiting  Kalitak  I  estimated,  including  women  and  children,  to  be 
about  1000.  Assuming  this  as  my  standard  of  computation,  I  think 
the  numbers  I  have  stated  pretty  correct.  Miri  Baz&r  therefore  passes 
for  a  considerable  place  according  to  the  Baldch  standard  of  town 
populations,  though  in  our  eyes  it  appeared  quite  insignificant. 

The  inhabitants  of  Daehtidri  and  Sisid  originally  came  from  Sind, 
and  speak  a  degenerate  Sindi,  mixed  with  worse  Persian.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  traces  of  African  descent  are  frequently 
encountered  amongst  the  population.  They  live  in  badly-built  mud 
huts,  and  are  clothed  in  garments  which  are  never  changed  except 
when  discarded  for  new  ones.  The  men  wear  their  h(ur  long,  and 
are  very  proud  of  their  locks,  which  they  keep  constantly  moist  with 
rancid  butter.  The  characteristic  red  skull-cap  of  the  BaMchis  was 
not  much  worn  by  the  Dasbtifirie. 
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With  regard  to  the  aspect  of  these  plains,  nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  certain  effects  that  the  traveller  meets  with.  For  instance,  just 
before  and  afler  sunset,  under  partioular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  landscape  is  charming.  The  hills  surrounding  the  Dashti^ri  plain 
have  Teiy  pronoonced  outlines :  this,  with  the  softening  effect  of  dis- 
tance, mates  their  arid  sides  dispUy  various  blues  and  greys,  forming 
a  delightful  background  for  the  middle  distance,  composed  of  date- 
palm  and  jujube  trees,  and  picturesque  Balucb  habitations.  The 
wheels  for  raising  water  out  of  wells  or  canals,  and  the  groupings 
of  the  inhabitants,  variously  occupied,  as,  for  instance,  women  fetching 
water,  have  a  very  good  effect.  But  like  many  Oriental  soeneB,  a 
nearer  inspection  destroys  the  illusion. 

6.     Chirak  to  Katr-Kand. 

The  next  section  of  our  march  towards  Bamp^ir  was  through  a 
moontainouB  region,  which  occupied  us  a  week  of  actual  marching ; 
but  as  we  halted  at  Kasr-Kand  several  days,  the  time  really  employed 
from  one  place  to  the  other  was  longer. 

We  ascended  from  the  level  of  the  Dashti&ri  plain,  that  is  about 
300  feet,  to  the  upland  or  plateau  of  Champ,  which  is  about  3700  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  We  crossed  two  distinct  chains  of  hills,  the  Baglir- 
band  range,  north  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Kasr-Kand,  and  a  lesser  range 
called  the  Nigoj  Hills,  The  latter  was  stated  to  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  part  of  Makrin  where  our  route  lay.  In  character 
both  these  chains  resembled  each  other,  both  being  sandstone  with  strata 
nearly  vertical.  On  leaving  the  village  of  Chirak  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Dashti&ri  plain,  we  followed  the  track  of  a  dry  watercourse 
up  to  its  source  westerly,  and  then,  crossing  a  slightly  elevated  water- 
shed, proceeded  northwards  along  another  watercourse,  the  watershed 
of  which  we  reached  in  a  gorge  situated  in  the  Bag&rbaud  moun- 
tains ;  and  then  we  emerged  into  the  Kasr-Kand  valley.  Both  these 
ravines,  along  whose  windings  we  were  obliged  from  the  steep  and 
rugged  nature  of  the  banks  to  wend  our  way,  were  waterless,  except 
at  rare  intervals,  such  as  the  spots  where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
Their  beds  are  covered  vrith  boulders  of  all  sizes,  and  are  studded  pro- 
fusely vrith  plants,  called  in  BaluchisUin  '  Fish,'  and  on  the  Indo- 
Afghan  frontier  '  Muzri.'  This  plant  has  been  frequently  described, 
but  it  is  BO  generally  met  with  in  Bal^jcbistfin,  and  is  so  useful  in 
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various  waya  to  its  inhabitants,  that  no  deecription  of  tb&t  country 
would  be  complete  tbat  did  not  contain  some  account  of  it.  The 
'  I^Bh '  grows  wild  along  the  river-beds  and  torrents  in  little  clusters, 
it£  roots  or  rhizomes  extending  sometimes  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 
I  noticed  few  plants  in  flower,  for  as  they  belong  to  the  aloe  &mily, 
flowering  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Like  the  Afghans,  the  Baluchis  make 
great  use  of  its  leaves.  Amongst  the  various  usages,  it  serves  for 
making  matting,  which,  according  to  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of 
manufacture,  is  used  for  thatching,  flooring,  baskets,  bags,  bedding, 
caps,  sword-belts,  gun-slings,  and  even  pocket-books.  The  leaf 
also,  when  steeped  in  water  and  beaten  out  so  as  to  separate  the 
fibres,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  hemp  is,  to  make  ropes,  cordage, 
and  string.  The  fibre  also  can  be  cleverly  twisted  and  made  up  into 
sandals,  which,  however,  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  rough  day's 
march  but  poorly.  The  Baluch  wayfarers,  whilst  trudging  along  the 
rough  torrent-beds  and  mountain -paths,  are  generally  occupied  in 
making  up  the  sandals  they  will  wear  on  the  morrow,  for  as  the  day 
wanes  the  state  of  their  chavtture  gets  visibly  worse  and  worse.  It  is 
generally  at  night,  whilst  their  dinner  is  being  cooked,  that  they 
occupy  themselves  hammering  out  the  stock  of  suitable  leaves  collected 
on  the  march,  into  fibre  to  be  used  in  making  sandals  on  the  next 
day's  march,  accompanying  this  occupation  either  by  singing,  or 
listening  to  the  vocalisation  of  some  more  gifted  companions; 
but,  however  gratifying  to  Baliich  ears,  this  singing  sounds  to  the 
uninitiated  merely  a  monotonous  high  falsetto  note,  alternated  by 
deep  bass  grunts.  The  leaf,  moreover,  can  be  easily  arranged  to 
resemble  a  ladle,  and  as  such  is  used  by  the  thirsty  traveller.  The 
'  Pfsh '  berries  are  threaded  and  then  used  as  rosaries,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  edible.  I  have  also  seen,  but  this  was  considered  '  un  objet 
d'art,'  a  water-pipe  for  smoking  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  this  univer- 
sally useful  plant. 

7.  Katr-Kand. 
After  passing  through  the  Bagfirband  range  we  reached  the  town  of 
Kasr-Kand,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  long  valley  we 
have  before  described  as  stretching  eastwards  to  the  slopes  of  the 
KaUt  hills,  and  close  to  where  the  Kaju  stream  issues  from  the  hilly 
district  to  the  north.  Shortly  below  the  village,  the  Parsnk  stream 
joining  the  Kaju,  the  latter  flows  on  past  Blig  and  Heit,  villages  south 
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and  north  of  tbe  river  respectively.  Kaar-Kand  is  a  cluster  of  round 
wigwam-looking  huts  conetrncted  of  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves  and 
wattling.  There  are  also  eurronnding  the  fortj  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  chief  ShaE  Muhammad  (Febroio'y  lit?!),  a  numher  of  small 
square-built  mud  honses,  with  flat  roo&.  The  village  or  town  stands 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  grove  of  date-palms,  interspersed 
amongst  which  are  small  fields,  yielding  crops  of  rice,  barley,  wheat 
and  millet,  also  tobacco  and  beans.  Near  the  village,  standing  on  an 
eminence,  are  the  remains  of  what  used  to  be  the  fort  in  former  days. 
There  are  also  springs  (seven  in  number)  north-east  of  the  village, 
which  himish  the  water-supply  of  the  village.  There  were,  besides 
date-palms,  a  few  mango-trees.  The  route  from  Kasr-Kand  eastwards 
along  the  valley  is  quite  easy ;  and  there  are,  so  it  would  appear  &om 
the  accounts  we  received,  no  obstacles  to  wheeled  traffic,  of  much 
moment,  between  it  and  Piahin. 

Leaving  Kasr-Kand,  where  from  deficiency  of  carriage  we  had  to 
halt  several  days,  we  ascended  the  K&jn  stream,  reaching  its  source  at 
Champ  on  the  third  day.  The  march  was  a  repetition  of  what  we 
had  experienced  before,  oar  course  was  confined  to  the  meanderings  of 
the  river,  the  bed  of  which  was  covered  with  shingle  and  bonlders. 
The  hanks  were  at  intervals  cultivated  in  small  patches ;  a  few  barley 
fields  fringed  with  date-palms  constituting  all  that  was  to  he  seen  in 
the  way  of  agriculture  or  vegetation.  We  met  very  few  nomads  and 
no  inhabitants  till  we  arrived  at  Shuri&n  and  Champ. 

The  hills  through  which  we  passed  are  generally  low,  that  is,  not 
more  than  400  or  500  feet  high,  except  the  Nigoj  hills  that  are  of 
considerable  size  and  mostly  composed  of  sandstone.  The  villages 
of  Shuri^n  and  Champ  are  situated  on  a  plateau,  which  is  divided 
from  the  lower  one  of  the  Bampur  plain  by  a  range  of  hUls  attain- 
ing considerable  elevation,  especially  the  peak  called  Aha  Ran. 
On  the  west  the  Lashar  bills  bound  it,  as  on  the  south  do  the  Nigoj 
hills  we  had  passed  through.  To  the  east,  it  is  not  bounded  by  a 
distinct  range ;  but  by  the  blending  together,  as  it  were,  of  the  hill- 
ranges  to  (he  north  and  south. 

There  was  very  little  vegetation  noticed  on  this  plateau ;  there  were 
a  few  plots  of  cultivation  near  Shuri&n  and  Champ,  but  nowhere  else. 

Champ  itself  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  ravine,  and  boasts  of 
a  tower  and  a  few  mud  houses.  The  inhabitants  showed  marked 
signs  of  negro  blood,  many  amongst  them  indeed  being  pure  Africans, 
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8.     From  Champ  to  £amp«T. 

On  leaving  the  village  of  Champ  we  proceeded  northerly,  and  about 
a  mile  on  we  crossed  the  watershed  separating  the  Champ  plateau 
from  the  river-baein  drained  by  the  Bampur  river.  Descending  from 
the  uplands  along  the  rugged  bed  of  a  ravine  that  runs  in  a  northerly 
direction,  we  suddenly  emerged,  after  about  three  hours'  marching, 
upon  an  immense  wide  plain,  extending  in  a  boundless  horizon  to  the 
west.  We  camped  for  the  night  at  the  little  village  of  Snrmich, 
where  we  found  the  ruinB  of  an  old  caravanserai,  and  two  wells 
affording  a  supply  of  tolerably  sweet  water.  The  next  morning,  early, 
we  recommenced  our  march  towards  Bampur,  enjoying  the  bracing 
air  of  the  desert  and  admiring  the  perfect  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  enabled  us  distinctly  to  see  the  tower  of  the  fort  at  Bampur, 
though  distant  forty  miles  from  where  we  stood.  The  snow-capped 
B&sm&n  Hill,  about  forty  miles  still  further  off,  stood  out  in  magnifi- 
cent splendour  against  the  bright  blue  sky,  a  marvellously  grand  and 
beautilnl  object.  Seen  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  Bampur  desert 
it  has  a  sugar-loaf  outline,  and  as  there  are  no  other  mountains  at 
all  approaching  it  in  height  visible  in  that  portion  of  the  horizon, 
its  appearance  thus  standing  alone  is  rendered  more  imposing.  The 
depth  of  the  sands  intervening  between  Surmich  and  Bampur  rendered 
a  direct  march  to  the  latter  impracticable  for  our  laden  camels.  The 
appearance  of  the  desert  is  curious :  the  sands  have,  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  been  heaped  up  in  great  ridges  or  waves,  running  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction,  and  attaining  occasionally  an  altitude 
of  forty  feet.  The  average  height  from  trough  to  crest  is  about  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet ;  the  crests  of  these  veritable  billows  varying  in  distance 
apart  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  It  is  not  precisely 
known  what  the  limits  of  this  sandy  ocean  are  on  the  west,  but  east- 
wards they  are  distant  about  forty  miles.  From  Surmich,  on  this 
account,  we  were  obliged  to  pursue  our  march  by  skirting  the  scarp  of. 
the  Champ  uplands  on  our  ri^t  hand,  halting  in  one  of  the  numerous 
ravines  that  intersected  our  route,  where  »  small  spring  of  water,  called 
Morin  Fisha,  invited  our  camping  for  the  night.  Continuing  our 
march  for  about  five  miles  more  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  lessened 
depth  of  sand  enabled  us  again  to  resume  oni  progress  across  the 
desert  in  a  northerly  direction.  A  small  date-grove  called  Gw&rpusht, 
where  there  was   a  well,  furnishing  a  scanty  supply  of  indifferent 
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water,  was  onr  next  halting-place ;  and  here,  on  the  following  moroing, 
our  party  was  met  by  Sir  F.  GoldBmid's  aide-de-campj  who,  accom- 
panied hy  several  Persian  officials  and  their  following',  proceeded  with 
us  into  Bampur,  where  we  joined  the  Mission  Camp. 


9.     Bampvr  to  PisMn,  vid  Sarbdz, 

As  Bampur  and  the  surrounding  country  is  described  in  other  parts 
of  this  book,  to  avoid  repetition  I  will  now  dcBcribe  my  route  back 
from  thence  towards  the  coast,  vid  Ispatki  and  Sarbfiz. 

Leaving  camp  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  rode  through  the  jungle 
along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bampur  river  for  about  eight  miles,  and 
encamped  at  a  weir  in  course  of  construction  for  irrigation  purposes. 
I  remarked  several  villages  lay  on  my  left  hand,  but  none  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream.  Crossing  it  next  morning, 
and  passing  through  a  fringe  of  tamarisk  scrub  about  a  mile  in  depth 
tliat  became  thinner  and  scantier  as  we  advanced,  we  found  ourselves 
agiun  in  the  desert,  our  steps  directed  towards  a  gap  in  the  southern 
hills  east  of  the  Abu  Ran  Peak,  as  our  path  to  Sarbiz  lay  through  it. 
Wending  our  way  slowly  and  wearily  for  many  hot  hours,  we  followed 
our  guide,  who,  tumiog  off  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  direct  route, 
was  leading  us  to  a  halting-place  near  the  hills  where  we  had  expected 
to  find  water  in  a  tank.  It,  however,  was  empty,  so  we  had  there- 
fore to  do  without  water  till  about  noon  next  day,  for  it  happened  that 
our  third  march  out  of  Bampur  on  the  17th  of  February  lasted  seven 
hours,  and  though  our  road  lay  entirely  along  a  river-bed,  at  Ab 
Duzd&n  and  Ab  Sowirin,  usual  watering-places,  there  was  no  water  to 
be  had  ;  mercifully,  after  proceeding  on  about  four  hours  more,  a  little 
water  was  obtained  by  digging  in  the  river-bed,  otherwise  our  little 
party  might  have  suffered  severely.  We  encamped  where  the  ravine  or 
river-bed  bifurcates,  at  a  place  called  Kahiri.  One  route  from  hence 
is  the  easier  but  longer  road  to  Sarb&z,  and  is  practicable  for  guns ; 
but  the  other,  the  more  difficult  one,  vid  Ispatki,  over  a  watershed  of 
considerable  altitude,  was  the  one  we  pursued.  The  hills  through 
which  we  passed  were  composed  of  clays,  marls,  and  limestones,  in 
vertical  strata  with  occasional  beds  of  sandstone.  The  vegetation  was 
almost  exclusively  tamarisk  and  aloe. 

We  arrived  at  Sarbfiz  the  next  day,  that  is,  in  four  marches  from 
Bampur.     The  road  as  hitherto  was  confined  to  the  river-bed  which 
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at  Sar1)&z  is  of  considerable  width :  water  waa  found  everywhere  along 
this  march,  afler  we  had  dcBcended  abont  five  mites  below  or  south  of 
Ispatki.  "We  observed  date-trees  and  cultivation  commencing  at  about 
ten  miles  above  Ssrbtiz,  which  consiete  of  a  mud  castle  on  the  Eummit 
of  a  rock  overlooking  and  cocomanding  the  river,  and  surrounded  by 
about  £fty  huts.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  draining 
the  Champ  plateau  to  the  west  and  the  Naehkand  district  to  the  east — 
an  area  of  considerable  extent ;  so  that  occasionally,  as  happened  in 
1869,  inundations  occur,  very  destructive  to  the  date-grovea  fringing 
their  banks.  I  noticed  the  ruins  of  small  breast-works  of  stone  erected 
on  the  small  hills  surrounding  and  commanding  the  Sarb&z  castle, 
indications  of  hostilities  that  had  occurred  here  sbout  the  year  i860, 
when  Saif-Tid-din  was  ruler  of  Magas. 

10.     Sarhdz  to  PhUn. 

Our  march  on  the  20tb  of  February  was  interesting,  and  lay  chiefly 
through  a  long  defile,  piercing  the  continuation  of  the  Nigoj  hills  to 
the  west.  Passing  the  village  of  Dipkhdr  we  halted  at  a  village  called 
Gbu&r-Khan.  The  road  as  usual  was  the  river-bed  itself,  in  which  was 
a  full  running  stream  all  the  way.  The  cHG^  on  both  sides  are  of 
sandstone  and  about  200  to  3CX>  feet  high  and  very  steep.  The  banks 
on  each  side  were  thickly  planted  with  date-trees,  and  every  piece 
of  ground  capable  of  cultivation  was  covered  with  barley  crops.  We 
passed  the  small  villages  of  Kuhmetah  and  Firsan,  on  our  way  through 
the  above  defile. 

The  village  of  Dipkhur,  or  the  '  River  mouth,'  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  flowing  past  Sarbfiz  and  of  another  coming 
down  from  the  north-west,  called  the  KJlsh. 

We  continued  our  course  for  two  marches  along  the  Sarbiz  river  to 
where  it  issues  into  the  continuation  of  the  Easr-Kand  valley  which 
has  been  previously  described.  En  route  we  passed  the  towns  of  P&rud, 
I^rtizjiblid,  and  Raak ;  the  river  as  we  advanced  became  much  wider,  and 
meandered  through  hills  composed  chiefly  of  conglomerate.  At  Rask, 
leaving  the  Sarb&z  river,  our  route  lay  in  an  easterly  direction  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sardu  or  Rundu  range,  on  the  north  side  of  which  lies 
the  village  of  Mortaneh,  and  south  of  our  route  lay  the  village  of 
BafUn. 

On  issuing  from  the  mountains  we  saw  a  wide  pluQ  stretching  out 
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to  tbe  sontli,  bounded  on  the  east  1>7  low  hills,  apparently  connected 
by  smaller  ones  to  the  Bagdrband  range.  The  KsMn  and  the  Bafl^n 
vallejH  ate  drained  by  rivers  which,  uniting  their  waters  to  those  of 
the  Ssrb£z  river,  have  cut  a  deep  river-bed  throngh  the  clay  and  eon- 
glomerate  soil  as  far  as  B&hli.  The  vegetation,  consisting  as  usnal  of 
the  aloe  and  tamarisk,  was  scanty  nntil  we  reached  nearly  half  way 
across  the  plain  towards  Pisbin,  where,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
numerons  streams  (then  dry),  a  thin  fringing  of  mintoea  thorn,  tamanEk, 
madder,  bushes,  and  jungle  grass  indicates  the  meanderings  of  these 
rivulets. 

The  village  of  Ffshin  has  two  foris,  one  called  Mulla  Cb&kar's  tower, 
and  the  other  belonging  to  Abd-al-Bahim.  Each  of  these  towers  is 
surrounded  by  a  congeries  of  palm-leaf  huts  inhabited  by  a  motley 
population  of  BalficMs  and  Africans.  The  date-groves  attached  seem 
to  be  of  recent  growth,  and  are  extensive. 


11.     Piskin  io  Kej. 

Another  geographical  feature  we  have  to  describe  is  tbe  valley  ex- 
tending from  I^ehin  to  Kedj  or  Kej,  This  valley,  as  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind,  is  but  the  continuation  of  the  Kasr-Kand  valley  east^ 
wards,  though  at  a  much  lower  level.  Tbe  mountains  on  the  norib 
side  of  the  valley,  of  which  the  peak  called  Efih-i  Shairae  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  object,  have  a  lofty  and  bold  outline.  Those  on 
tbe  south  are  comparatively  low.  On  our  march  from  Hshin  to  Maud, 
the  only  place  we  found  water  at  was  a  well  about  half  way  between 
these  two  places. 

Mand  is  a  place  of  cousiderabte  importance;  it  is  inhabited  by 
Rinds,  a  Baltich  tribe,  who  can  here  turn  out  about  1500  fighting 
men.  There  are  five  towers  to  be  seen,  denoting  as  many  villages 
at  different  points  of  the  vast  date-grove  in  which  they  are  situated. 
This  grove  is  irrigated  by  kandtt,  or  subterranean  canals,  leading 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley. 

The  next  town  to  the  cast,  and  distant  about  five  hours'  march,  is 
Tfimp.  The  road  thereto  lies  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  valley :  the 
Kihing  river,  issuing  out  of  the  northern  range  at  about  ten  miles 
east  of  the  Kfih-i-Shairas,  makes  a  sweep  to  the  south  and  east,  and  is 
fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  dry  when  we  passed,  but  their  courses 
team   either   side  of  the  valley  marked  by  bushes  and  trees.     At 
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about  fifteen  miles  from  Mand  we  passed  a  date-^ove  called 
Gum£zi,  and  farther  on  those  belon^ng  to  the  villa^  of  T6mp 
commence.  They  are  extensive,  and  include  within  them  small 
plots  of  gTonnd  under  cultiTBtion,  that  yield  crops  of  barley,  wheat, 
beans,  clover,  and  tobacco.  At  the  south  side  of  these  groves  is  a  hi^ 
mnd-boilt  castle  sitnated  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangular  enclosure. 
Here,  as  also  at  the  village  where  I  halted  the  next  day,  viz,  Nasirab&d, 
we  found  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  sow  more  than  what  just  snfiiceB 
for  their  immediate  wants.  We  found  their  stores  of  wheat  exhaust«d] 
and  as  no  barley  was  to  be  obtained,  our  horses  were  obliged  to  be  fed 
oa  millet  grain  and  rice. 

We  crossed  the  Nihing  at  Asiabfid,  traversing  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  valley.  The  river  at  the  time  was  about 
thirty  feet  wide  and  only  a  few  inches  deep;  but  it  must  be  a  mag- 
nificent stream  ^hen  in  flood,  judging  from  the  deep  holes  scoured 
oat  ID  its  bed. 

Nasirab&d  is  the  lowest  point  in  this  valley;  here  the  Nihing  meets 
the  Kfl  river,  and  the  two  uniting  flow  south  under  the  name  of  the 
Dasht  river.  The  defile  through  which  it  traverses  the  chain  of 
southern  hills  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  the  Kuh-i-Mulla.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  throngh  which  the  Nihing  flows  is  a 
conglomerate  composed  of  dehrl*  washed  down  from  the  ai^acent  hills. 
The  jungle  growing  on  the  banks  is  almost  exclusively  of  camel-thom 
trees,  and  east  of  Asiabfid  is  very  thick.  Cultivation  near  the  river  is 
however  abnndaot,  and  the  nnmber  of  kavAl-s^  some  in  use  and  others 
abandoned,  testify  to  former  if  not  present  prosperity. 

Kedj  or  Kej  is  a  small  district  comprising  ten  villages.  Miri  is  the 
chief  village,  though  not  the  largest,  that  being  Turbat.  The  fortress 
of  Miri  looks  very  picturesque  at  a  distance,  as  then  it  resembles  a  grim 
sqoare  fonr-towered  castle,  perched  upon  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking 
the  surrounding  villages,  fields,  and  dark-green  date-groves.  The  dis- 
tant background  formed  by  the  hills  in  the  Kalwar  dircctiou  has  a  fine 
effect,  which,  however,  is  rudely  dispelled  on  a  nearer  approach.  The 
grim  mediieval-looking -castle  fades  into  the  ugly  reality  of  a  paltry 
mud  enclosure ;  the  pretty  villages  are  found  to  be  but  collections 
of  miserable  hovels  of  mud  and  thatch,  trad  the  soft  blue  bills  are 
shown  to  be  but  and  bare  rocks  glistening  and  sweltering  in  the  snn. 
Kej  is  repat«d  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  all  Makriin,  and  this  not 
unlikely  is  correct,  aa  even  so  early  as  the  month  of  March,  whilst 
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Buireyiiig  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  observed  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  marked  125°  Fahr. 

12.     Eej  to  Panjgvr. 

The  next  portion  of  Baluchistiln  we  have  to  describe  ie  the  Zfimr£n 
district,  in  which  also  lies  the  Bolida  valley.  This  place  had  never 
been  visited  by  any  European  before  myself.  The  hills  to  the  north 
of  the  Kej  valley,  which  we  have  been  describing,  are  traversed 
through  to  the  Gimk  Pass,  which  is  about  north  of  the  village  of 
Min.  It  is  not  very  long,  bnt  impracticable  for  guns,  though  a  few 
honrs'  labour  bestowed  on  improving  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  watershed  of  the  hills  would  suffice  to  make  the  track  passable. 
The  pass  is  of  course,  as  generally  elsewhere  amongst  the  hills  in 
Baluchist&Q,  the  bed  of  a  torrent;  the  surface  at  its  month  is  very 
broken,  being  composed  of  large  boulders,  but  the  track  improves  as 
one  ascends.     The  gradient  is  very  easy. 

On  issuing  out  of  the  Giruk  Pass,  we  reached  the  plateau  of  Bolida, 
which  stands  considerably  higher  than  the  Kej  valley — in  fact,  it  is 
on  a  level  only  alightly  lower  than  the  watershed  of  the  hilly  range 
through  which  we  had  passed.  We  marched  for  several  hours  over 
a  plain  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  few  low  hills,  and  having  its 
surface  sparsely  studded  with  a  scant  vegetation  of  camel-thorn 
shrubs  and  other  bnshes.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  river  Ghishkhlir, 
on  the  banks  of  which  is  situated  the  Bolida  date-grove.  A  descrip- 
tion of  Bolida  must  necessarily  very  much  resemble  that  of  other 
villages  or  clusters  of  villages,  such  as  we  have  several  times  already 
described.  In  the  midst  of  the  grove  are  five  villagee,  viz.  Minab, 
Salor,  Cbib,  Bert,  bnd  Koshk.  These  villages  are  surrounded  by  a  few 
fields  yielding  the  usual  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  beans,  &c., 
besides  a  few  gardens  in  which  I  observed  mango  and  lime  trees. 
Each  village  has  its  castle  or  fort,  built  of  mud-bricks,  with  its  look- 
out tower  and  small  gateway,  and  also  its  own  chief  or  head  man. 
Chib  is  supposed,  at  least  when  I  was  there,  to  be  the  chief  village 
of  this  little  district. 

I  will  now  describe  the  route  from  Bolida  to  Fanjgur  vid  IMs. 
There  is  an  alternate  route  vid  Isay&b,  which  I  took  when  returning 
from  Panjgfir.  The  route  vid  Dis  lies  for  two  long  marches  through 
the  sandstone  ridges  of  Z&mr&n.     These  ridges  vary  in  breadth  from 
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a  few  yards  to  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  differ  in  height  from 
80  to  900  feet.  The  path  along  which  we  had  to  travel  was  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  which  was  in  a  fun  places  a  narrow  and  deep  channel 
not  more  than  seven  feet  wide,  so  that  a  laden  camel  was  with 
difficnltj  enabled  to  pass  along.  Owing  also  to  the  presence  of 
strata  of  slaty  clay  alternating  with  the  sandstone,  portions  of 
the  torrent-bed  were  much  water-worn,  and  so  slippery  as  to  he 
very  hazardons  footing  for  beasts  of  borden.  We  ascended  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Bolida  river  or  Ghiskhor,  called  the  Mu^  Khor,  until 
we  reached  a  watershed,  croBsing  which  we  entered  the  hed  of 
another  torrent,  which  also  eventually  falls  into  the  Ghishthur.  This 
stream,  called  the  Shitfih,  is  ample,  has  many  tributaries,  and  its  clear 
Bparkling  waters  coarse  over  a  hard  clayey  bottom.  The  vegetation 
in  the  river-bed  is  more  diversified  than  usual,  consisting  of  aloe, 
jujube,  wild  almond,  and  tamarisk  shrubs.  Fodder  of  three  different 
kinds  of  grass  is  also  abundant.  Leaving  at  last  the  Shit&h  we 
accomplished  a  Bt«ep  ascent,  and  gained  a  pUteau,  where  the  aneroid 
indicated  an  elevation  of  2650  feet.  This  was  the  Parom  plat«au, 
and  the  next  march  brought  us  to  the  ruined  fortress  of  Dis,  situated 
on  the  Baltich  frontier,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Nihing  river. 
We  observed  evidence  of  former  cultivation  ahont  this  forin— the  re- 
mains of  artificial  banks  to  collect  rain-water  abounding  all  over  the 
district — bat  of  actual  cultivation  we  saw  only  a  few  patches  near  D!b. 
During  our  three  marches  from  Bolida  to  Dis  we  came  across  only 
a  few  nomad  Bal'uchis,  and  from  all  inquiries  I  could  make,  there 
exists  no  village  between  these  two  places,  neither  on  nor  ofi*  the 
direct  route.  It  is  a  very  desolate  and  wild  country.  The  hills  are 
peculiarly  unattractive,  even  repulsive ;  bat  the  river-heds,  from  more 
abonnding  vegetation,  are  pleasanter  paths  to  travel  than  those,  for 
instance,  about  Easr-Kand  ot  Champ.  We  noticed  hardly  any  form  of 
animated  life,  not  even  a  hird. 

West  of  the  fort  of  IXs  is  the  watershed  dividing  the  Farom 
plateau  from  the  valley  along  which  the  Nihing  river  flows.  This 
spot  is  called  Sar~i-Shnm,  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from 
Dfs.  As  now  asceriained,  the  Nihing  river  rises  there  and  flows  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  round  the  district  of  Ztimr^n,  of  which 
it  forms  the  boundary.  The  reader  will  remember  it  entered  the  Kej 
valley,  near  the  village  of  Mand.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  river 
rises  the  lofty  range  of  hills  belonging  to  the  Bampiieht  district. 
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Th^  present  from  DIs  a  striking  appearance,  and  are  said  to  be 
tolerably  fertile  on  tbeir  nortbem  slopes.  The  peaks  reacb  an  altitude 
of  aboot  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  waters  of  the  Farom  plateau  do  not  find  an  outlet  into  any 
stream  of  consequence,  they  are  collected  in  a  marsh  lying  east  of 
Dis,  spreading  out  about  twelve  miles  in  diameter.  After  heavy  rains 
this  area  is  flooded,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visiting  this  locality, 
February  1871,  all  water  had  evaporated,  and  the  area  liable  to 
inundation  was-  unmistakably  delineated  by  an  expanse  of  dazzling 
whitenees,  prodoeed  by  salts  left  after  the  evaporisation  of  the 
waters. 

The  Bomptisht  range  just  mentioned  etretehee  in  a  thin  broken  line 
of  hills  almost  up  to  Paujgur.  From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  hills, 
called  Hmpiska,  I  obtained  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the 
country  lying  to  the  nordi,  which  presents  a  spectacle  of  incon- 
ceivable desolation,  aridity,  and  barrenness.  In  fact,  since  leaving 
the  comparatively  luxurious  banks  of  the  Shit&b  stream,  so  deso- 
late was  the  country  we  passed  through,  that  onr  journeying 
was  entirely  dependent  on  the  presence  of  water,  and  the  length  or 
shortness  of  the  marches  was  regulated  accordingly.  As  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  spots  we  halted  at  is  precarious,  there  was  always 
some  anxiety  whether,  on  arrival  at  the  well  or  pond  our  guides 
recommended,  the  necrasary  water  for  man  and  beast  would  be  forth- 
coming. Thus,  on  leaving  Dis,  we  halted  eight  miles  further  on  near 
the  Hmpieka  peak  at  a  well ;  and  the  next  day  we  proceeded  thirty 
miles  towards  Panjgiir,  and  halted  late  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Sow£r£n 
tower,  where  the  presence  of  a  large  pond  of  rain-water  invited  our  re- 
maining for  the  night.  En  route  we  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Gwa^o 
river,  then  perfectly  dry,  and  from  the  absence  of  vegetation,  sach  I 
should  snrmise  is  its  usual  state.  However,  the  floods  in  this  stream, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  doubtless  severe,  if  I  may  so  infer  from  the 
deep  scourings  and  other  indit&tions  of  the  destructive  force  of  the 
waters  present  in  its  bed.  It  drains  the  northern  portion  of  Balgetta, 
a  district  still  unexplored ;  and  passes  through  another  district  called 
D&sht,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  named  '  Shabaz.'  This  tract  of 
land  must  be  more  productive  than  the  adjacent  districts,  as  nearly  all 
the  wheat  consumed  in  Panjgur  is  obtained  from  D£sht.  A  short 
march  the  next  day  brought  me  to  Faiy'gtir,  I  halted  at  a  small 
outlying  village  called    '  Kelug '   (a  generic  Baluch  term,  it  would 
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appear,  for  a  date-grore  in  Trhicli  there  is  also  cnltivatioa),  and 
was  there  met  hj  some  of  the  Panjgilr  oSGciak.  Fanjgur  is  the 
name  coUectively  applied  to  a  cluster  of  villages  eittiated  on  the 
Rakhehan  stream.  The  names  of  these  villages  are  as  follows :  on 
.the  right  hank,  commencing  from  the  west,  are  situated  Dfim  and 
Taap ;  then  on  the  other  side  of  a  tributary  called  the  Piskill  is 
Khudabandan,  where  the  present  governor  resides;  on  the  farther 
side  of  Khudabandan  flows  the  Newan  tributary  into  the  Bakh- 
shan ;  and  beyond  that  again,  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  main 
stream,  we  have  Gmmkhan  and  Wajbfide.  Opposite  to  these 
villages,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bakhshan,  is  Sar  Khuran  and  Sordu 
respectively.  Returning  westerly,  we  next  pass  a  eidrat  (shrine) 
situated  between  Sordu  and  the  small  village  of  Chil  Khan ;  and 
further  on  lies  Dozoneh,  also  a  small  village;  and  then,  ailer  a 
considerable  interval,  the  villages  of  Mir  Shing  Khan,  Esai,  and 
Miri,  which,  however,  are  so  mixed  up  together  that  I  could  not 
ascertain  their  precise  limits. 

Of  all  these  villages,  Esai  is  the  largest  as  regards  population,  and 
Tasp  the  village  where  most  of  the  '  ancienne  noblesse '  reside.  The 
date-groves  surrounding  it  and  the  villages  of  Khudabandan  and 
Sar  Khuran  are  extensive. 

No  wheat  is  raised  in  Fanjgur  itself,  all  being  imported  from  the 
o^itlying  districts  of  Farom,  D&sht,  and  Oichki.  Great  attention  is 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  cultivation  of  dates.  These  form 
the  staple  commodity  of  Fanjgur,  and  are  exported  to  India  via 
Kal&t,  and  to  the  eea-coast,  Gw&dar  being  the  principal  port  for  ex- 
portation. The  brat  description  of  datra  grown  at  Fanjgljr  are  of 
the  kind  known  locally  as  'masauti.'  These  dates  are  carefully 
packed  in  earthenware  jars  for  exportation,  and  are  highly  prized,  as 
much  because  the  supply  of  this  kind  is  limited  as  from  their  delicious 
flavour.  As  is  well  known,  the  fecundation  of  the  female  date- 
palm  is  effected  artificially.  When  the  spathe  containing  the  male 
flowers,  which  resemble  ears  of  com,  bursts,  the  flowers  are  culled 
and  inserted  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  female  tree.  One  or  two 
of  these  ears  of  male  flowers  suffices  to  impregnate  one  female  tree. 
There  are  about  forty  to  fifty  ears  in  each  spathe,  sufficient  for  about 
thirfy  female  trees.  The  BalucHs  use  the  pullen  of  the  wild  male  date- 
palm  trees  found  at  a  distance  from  any  date-grove,  as  they  say  the 
produce  thus  obtained  is  finer.     The  palm-trees  are  raised  from  seed, 
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and  after  tlie  third  season  tlieybear  froit.  The  natiTes  have  to  aacend 
the  trees  frequently  for  the  porpoees  of  artificial  fecundation,  gatherings 
the  fruit,  and  lopping  off  the  dead  branches.  They  perform  the  ascent 
hy  meane  of  a  rope  passed  round  the  tree,  and  also  round  the  climher, 
who  by  alternately  lifting  the  rope  and  then  bitOBelf  on  the  Bcara  of 
the  old  branches,  gradnslly  geta  to  the  top.  The  value  of  dates  of 
all  kinds  annually  exported  from  Paajgur  is  said  to  be  about  ^4500. 

None  of  the  Tillages  at  Fanjg6r,  with  the  exception  of  Eaai,  present 
any  feature  of  peculiar  interest;  they  resemble  other  villages  in 
Bal(ichifit&D.  Esai,  however,  contains  two  forts ;  one  called  Miri, 
which  was  lately  demolished  by  the  Kal&t  Eh&n.  Its  premises  cover 
over  three  acres  of  ground,  consisting  of  a  high  enclosure  wall  of 
sun-dried  bricks  and  a  lofty  interior  keep.  The  architecture  w^ 
readily  recognisable  as  pure  Persian,  the  remdns  of  vaulting  and 
groining  being  exactly  nmilar  to  that  seeu  amongst  the  ruins  at 
Isiah&n.  The  other  fort,  which  \s  occupied,  is  called  '  Thull.'  Besides 
the  Rakhshan,  the  water  supply  of  Panjgiir  is  further  increased  by 
three  tdriz  coming  from  the  north,  from  the  direction  of  the 
Kiih-i-Sabz.  These  monntaina,  the  northern  limits  of  the  Kal&t 
Kh&n's  poseessions  near  Panjgur,  are  distant  about  sixteen  to  twenty 
miles  north  of  this  town.  They  form  the  eastern  continuation  of 
the  chain  that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Dizak  valley. 

13.     Panjgir  to  MiH. 

The  route  from  Pa^jgur  to  BoHda,  v%&  Isay&b,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  Gazbast&n  river,  occupied  four  days.  The  marches  were  long,  and 
over  very  dreary  country.  Our  first  march  out  of  Panjgur  led  us  over 
a  plain  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  saltpetre,  which  is  collected 
and  used  for  manufacturing  gunpowder.  We  reached  a  well  at  a  spot 
called  Narain  late  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the 
D&bt  phiin.  We  started  at  7.30  a.h.,  and  marched  till  3  p.m. 
Shortly  after  beginning  our  march  we  passed  a  ruined  fort,  unoccupied, 
called  'Chihi'  The  plain  was  thickly  covered  with  coarse  grass, 
such  as  is  used  for  thatching  in  Upper  India;  a  few  thorn  bushes  were 
also  scattered  about.  Isay^b  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Gazbastfin.  This  stream  eventually  falls  Into  the  Ghishkhur  or 
Bolida  river.  Its  course  was  westerly,  and  wound  about  considerably, 
being  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  lofty  and  precipitous  hills. 
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between  which  it  meanders  about.  This  stream  has  worn  for  itself  a 
bed  through  a  hard  layer  of  pebbly  conglomerate  and  alternating 
strata  of  indurated  clay  and  sandstone,  of  the  formation  usual  in 
Makrfin.  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  its  bed,  bnt  in  deep  pools 
at  short  distances  apart.  Tamarisk,  aloe,  and  oleander  flourish  in 
abundance,  and  the  latter  being  in  flower  (March)  presented  a  gay 
appearance  in  an  otherwise  desolate  route.  We  at  last  left  the 
Gazbast^n,  which  trended  away  south,  and  crossing  a  watershed, 
arrived  at  the  Shit&b  stream,  the  upper  portion  of  whose  course  it 
will  be  remembered  we  had  partially  ascended  on  our  way  from 
Bolida  to  Fanjgur,  Here  the  stream  was  larger,  and  there  were 
large  deep  pools  of  delicious  water  at  frequent  intervale.  We  crossed 
it ;  and  aft«r  a  march  of  twenty  miles,  through  sandstone  hills,  very 
arid  and  bare,  reached  again  the  grateful  shade  of  the  palm  groves  of 
Bolida,  at  whose  easternmost  village  of  Koshk  we  halt«d. 

14.     Miri  to  Gwddar. 

We  must  now,  to  avoid  repetition,  pass  over  the  route  from  Bolida 
to  MM  in  the  Kej  valley,  and,  resuming  our  description  from  this 
latter  place,  relate  our  journey  thence  to  Gwidar.  We  accomplished 
the  distance  in  four  marches.  The  first  was  to  Amulani.  The  road  lay 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kil  river  for  about  eight  miles.  Onr  guide 
said  that  about  twenty  years  ago  (1851}  a  destructive  flood  had  swept 
away  completely  an  extensive  date-grove  that  occupied  the  ground 
we  were  then  traversing.  As  before  mentioned,  the  rivers  in  Balu- 
chistin,  issuing  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  are  liable  to  very  severe  floods. 
The  country  through  which  our  path  lay  was  green  with  tAmarisk  jungle 
and  ffuwtmr  thorn;  and  francolin  or  'Black-breasts,'  as  the  Baltichis 
called  them,  were  numeroas.  After  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Kil  river, 
we  turned  southerly,  and  entered  a  series  of  ranges  of  low  hills,  pursuing 
our  course  through  them  for  about  ten  miles.  We  then  issued  into  a 
valley  called  the  Amulani  Dumuk. .  Water  was  veiy  scarce  during 
this  march,  and  very  muddy.  The  heat  also  amongst  the  low  hills 
was  most  oppressive,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  marked  1 25°  Fahr. 
We  halted  for  the  night  at  a  place  where  we  found  a  few  pools  in 
which  rain-water  had  collected,  and  where,  accordingly,  a  few  irr^;ular 
patches  of  cultivation  testifled  to  the  readiness  of  the  inhabitants  to 
ntilise  to  the  utmost  the  scanty  rainfall.     Sixteen  miles  over  a  plain 
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of  alluvial  eoil,  intersected  by  the  rivers  Sh&hid,  NUuk,  and  D&deh, 
brought  U9  to  a  ridge  of  sandstone  hills,  crossing  which  we  entered 
the  bed  of  the  Bin  river.  Here  we  found  water,  and  after  a  halt 
proceeded  westerly  and  south  for  about  five  miles  of  very  arid  bills  of 
sandstone  alternating  with  clay.  These  hills  are  low,  and  form  the 
northern  outlying  ridges  of  the  lofly  Saiji  range,  which  extends  from 
the  D£sht  river  at  Dradund  for  a  long  way  to  the  east.  Between  these 
hills  and  the  main  range  there  is  a  narrow  valley  drained  by  rivers 
flowing  from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  These  streams  united  form  a 
considerable  river,  which  Sows  south  through  the  Talir  Pass  on  it^ 
course  to  the  ocean.  The  Tal&r  Pass  is  about  one  mile  long,  and  narrow. 
The  defile,  from  the  loftiness  and  steepness  of  its  sides,  presents  a  remark- 
ably bold  and  ru^ed  appearance.  There  is  always  ample  water  along 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  judging  from  the  marks  lefl  by  former 
floods,  which  were  fully  40'  above  the  level  of  the  stream  when  we  passed 
through,  the  roaring  flood  of  water  issuing  through  this  defile  must  be  a 
grand  spectacle  indeed.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  T&lar  Pass,  the  road 
to  Gwfidar  may  be  followed  either  vid  Tonfe  and  the  Kolanch  valley,  or 
vid  the  villages  of  B&n  and  Eapar.  The  latter  was  the  route  I 
adopted.  At  first  we  marched  over  a  bare  sterile  plain,  the  only 
vegetation  being  jujube-trees  at  rare  intervals.  Bin  is  a  small 
village  lying  on  the  right  hand  of  the  path.  We  eventually  got 
amongst  some  low  sandstone  hills,  very  arid,  and  so  glistening  and 
glaring  in  the  sun  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eyes.  When,  however,  we 
reached  a  position  about  west  of  Nolent,  though  yet  invisible,  we  knew 
by  the  difierence  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  that  we  were  approaching 
the  ocean ;  and  towards  the  evening  the  temperature  was  nrnch  lower 
than  what  we  had  previously  felt  for  many  days.  Eapar  has  a  few 
date-palms,  and  a  little  pasturage,  with  a  few  wretched  hovels. 
However,  I  was  rejoiced  at  reaching  this  place,  as  the  line  of 
telegraph  passes  through  it,  and  that  was  tangible  evidence  of  a  return, 
aft«r  an  absence  of  many  weeks,  to  the  outer  confines  of  the  civilised 
world. 

The  march  into  Ow&dar  the  next  day  was  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
would  have  been  uninteresting  and  monotonous,  were  it  not  for  the 
curious  spectacle  presented  by  the  Kfih  Mehd!,  which  stands  half  way. 
Our  route  on  leaving  Kapar  was  through  a  labyrinth  of  'fium£re '  for 
some  miles.  We  then  crossed  the  Kurw&i  river,  and  three  miles 
more  brought  me  to  the  sea-shore,  along  which  I  travelled  right  into 
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Qw&dar.  The  Mehdi  hill  is  a  vast  cliff  of  clay,  perhaps  350  feet  high. 
The  rains  of  ceDturies  have  so  farrowed  and  scooped  it  out,  that  at 
present  it  resembles,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  ruins  of  some  vast 
cathedra],  or  of  a  gigantic  amphitheatre.  The  harder  horizontal 
strata,  comparatively  unaffected  by  the  rain  which  has  farrowed  the 
intervening  softer  clay,  represent  very  strikingly  tier  upon  tier  of 
picturesquely  dilapidated  gallerieSj  or  of  ruined  pinuacles  and  buttresses. 
Altogether,  the  sight  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  I  hare  seen.  I  passed 
after  leaving  the  Mehdi  hill,  near  to  the  Daria  Cham,  a  mud  volcano, 
which  has,  however,  been  frequently  before  described;  from  this  a 
canter  along  the  hard  sandy  sea-shore,  which  swarmed  with  small 
crabs,  for  about  eight  miles,  brought  me  back  to  the  port  of  Gw^dar. 
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Narrative  of  tke  Muaion  to  Makrdn. 

The  Arbitration  on  the  question  of  the  Peman  frontier  in  Stetin 
was  undertaken  by  the  English  Government,  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  6  of  the  Treaty  with  Persia  concluded  at  Pans  on  the  4th  of 
Mkrch,  1837,  which  provided  that  the  Shah  should  '  refer  for  adjusU 
ment  to  the  friendly  offices  of  England'  any  differences  that  might 
occur  '  between  Persia  and  Heriit  or  Afghfinistiin.' 

Persia  was  the  first  to  signify  her  willingness  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  Sist&n  sovereignty  and  boundary  to  British  arbitration ;  and 
the  Amir  of  Afgh&nist&n  also  acceded  to  the  proposal  after  some 
correspondence. 

The  officer  selected  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  undertake  thia 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  was  Colonel  (now  Major-General  Sir) 
Frederic  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  who  had  had  a  long  experience  of  Eastern 
peoples  and  Eastern  countries,  and  who  was,  at  the  time  of  his  being 
nominated  the  British  arbitrator,  filling  the  important  post  of 
Director-in-Chief  of  the  Government  section  of  the  Indo-Eiirope&A 
Telegraph.  His  instructions  were,  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  the  province  of  Sistfin,  where  he  was  to  make  a  careful 
survey,  and  collect  as  much  local  evidence  as  was  possible,  in  company 
with  the  delegates  of  the  disputing  powers  of  Persia  and  Afghfin- 
ist&u ;  and  from  whence  he  was  to  retire  to  Her&t,  or  some  other 
convenient  town,  deliver  his  arbitral  decision,  and  there  await  the 
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result  of  the  refereDce  that  would  necessarily  be  made  thereon  to 
head-<]uarters  at  Tehran  and  K&bul. 

Together  with  the  Sistin  arbitration,  the  settlement  of  a  disputed 
frontier  between  Persia  and  Baluchist&n  was  also  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Goldsmid  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but  that  officer  was 
informed  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  proceed  on  this 
duty,  pending  an  answer  to  the  Tefcreuces  on  the  first ;  and  that 
it  was  purposed  to  address  him  thereon  aeparately.  It  will  be  seen 
bow  greatly  the  line  of  procedure  laid  down  at  the  outset  had  to  be 
modified  by  force  of  circumstances'. 

Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  left  England  on  his  special  mission  on  the 
28th  August,  1870.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Euan  Smith, 
who  had  been  appointed  bis  personal  assistent  and  secretary;  «aA  he 
was  empowered  to  engage  the  services  of  one  of  the  Boyal  Engineer 
officers  attached  to  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in 
Persia,  to  carry  on  the  surrey  operations  incidental  to  bis  tast. 
Travelling  by  Hull,  Qothenhurg,  and  Stockholm,  the  Mission 
reached  St.  Petersburg  on  the  7th  September,  where  Sir  F.  Goldsmid 
bad  an  interview  with  M,  Stremdlukoff,  the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic 
Department  of  the  Kussian  Foreign  Office,  and  after  three  days'  stay 
left  again  for  Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  from  whence  a  trip  of  six 
days  in  a  very  dirty  steamer  brought  tliem  to  Astrakh&n.  At  the 
time  the  Mission  arrived  at  Nijui-Novgorod  the  annual  fair  had  just 
finished,  and  the  filthinese  of  the  town  had  reached  its  climax.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  even  faint  justice  to  so  gigantic  a  subject:  N'ijni-. 
Novgorod  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated :  the  intensity  of  the  dirt, 
the  mud,  the  smells,  the  vermin,  can  only  he  brought  home  to  one  by 
bitter  personal  experience.  At  St.  Petersburg  we  had  been  joined  by 
Dr.  Colville,  returning  to  his  appointment  as  Residing  Surgeon  at 
Baghdad.  On  our  arrival  at  Nijni,  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  the 
steamer  did  not  start  for  Astrakhan  till  noon  the  next  day,  and  we 
were  consequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  hospitality  as  the 
iingle  hotel  at  Nijni  could  afford  us.  This  building,  already  crowded 
to  the  utmost,  had  not  even  a  dingy  bedroom  to  place  at  our  joint 
disposal,  and  we  were  beginning  to  meditate  on  the  necessity  of 
laieing  the  night  on  the  soft  black  mud  of  the  so-called  streets,  when 
the  ooemopolitan  head-waiter  suggested  that  we  should  jointly  occupy 
'  For  further  dstsili  Oxe  reader  ii  referred  to  ths  Introduotory  Ch&ptar,  the  parUonUn 
givNt  in  which  it  ii  ntber  intended  to  illustrate  tbMi  to  repeat  in  the  praaent  luuTative. 
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one  of  tbe  dressing-rooms  of  the  public  hot  baths  attached  to  the 
hotelj  where  we  passed  a  very  steamy  and  uncomfortable  night.  The 
hotel  was  crowded  with  the  queerest  of  characters,  and  with  Aation- 
alities  as  numerous  as  the  stars.  A  funeral  party  was  carousing  in 
one  room :  there  was  a  Russian  wedding  party  on  the  first  door ;  a 
Hungarian  concert  on  the  second :  everywhere  merchants  were  drink- 
ing, swearing,  and  spitting;  while  the  air  was  permeated  with  a 
variety  of  smells  so  terrible  as  to  defy  analysis.  Our  steamer 
passage  was  not  more  comfortable.  The  decks  and  cabins  were 
crowded  with  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  returning  from  the 
fair,,  the  latter  of  whom  spent  their  whole  time  in  eating  pickled 
cucumbers  steeped  in  oil,  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  in  the  cavernous  pockets  of  their  baggy  trowsers.  On 
arrival  at  Astrakb&D  we  had  to  go  for  loo  miles  in  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  to  the  Caspian  steamer,  for  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  are  too 
shallow  below  Astrakh&n  to  admit  of  navigation  by  vessels  other  than 
of  exceptionally  light  draught.  After  a  pleasant  voyage  of  six  days  on 
this  inland  sea,  during  which  time  we  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  &mous  everlastiDg  fires  at  Bfikfi,  described  by  so 
many  writers,  we  landed  at  Enzeli,  whence  it  is  a  five  hours' 
journey  to  Resht,  partly  over  a  large  inland  lake,  and  partly  over  a 
very  bad  jungle  road.  At  Resht  we  stayed  for  two  days  at  the 
hospitable  house  of  Messrs.  Ralli  and  Co.,  and  then,  riding  post  for 
the  200  miles  which  intervene  between  that  city  and  Tehr&n, 
finally  reached  the  capital  without  accident  on  the  3rd  October,  1870. 
Here  we  became  the  guests  of  Mr.  Alison,  the  British  Minister,  re- 
siding, for  the  season,  in  summer  quarters  at  Gulahak. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Tehrftn,  the  Shah,  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  principal  officers  of  stete,  was  absent  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Karbala,  having  left  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  capital  in  the  hands 
of  a  big^  dignitary  entitled  '  Mustofi-ul-Mum^ik'  (Paymaster  of  the 
Kingdom),  The  Persian  Commissioner  for  the  Sist&n  arbitration 
had,  however,  been  appointed,  and  was  awaiting  Major-General 
Goldsmid's  arrival.  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh&n  was  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Adarbaijfin,  very  dark  and  swarthy,  and  with  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  French  to  enable  him  to  converse  fluently  in  that  language,  though 
Turkish  was  bis  ordinary  medium  of  communication  with  servants. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  family  or  position,  and  owed  bis  present 
appointment  to  his  being  the  nephew  or  cousin  of  Mirza  Sa'id  Khfin, 
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the  Peruan  Miaister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  at  this  time  poBseseed 
much  inflaeoce  with  the  Shah.  Mirza  Ma'sSm  Kb^'s  fitness  for 
political  employ  had  not  as  yet  been  put  to  the  proof:  he  had  hitherto 
filled  bat  very  eubordinate  offices,  and  had  been  attached  to  the  Per- 
sian embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  as  one  of  the  smaller  attaches,  where 
he  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  colloquial  French,  He  had  no  lack  of 
general  intelligence,  and  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  fund  of 
humour,  which,  when  matters  of  duty  were  not  on  the  tapU,  made 
him  a  very  pleasant  travelling  companion.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
probable  that  a  more  unfit  man  could  not  have  been  found  for  the 
work  to  be  accomplished.  Being  possessed  of  no  wealth  of  his  own, 
he  looked  upon  his  present  appointment  as,  above  all,  affording  him 
the  means  of  enriching  himself  by  bribes  and  extortion,  to  which 
ruling  idea  the  whole  of  his  conduct  was  entirely  subordinated.  His 
want  of  social  position,  again,  paralysed  anything  like  free  or  inde- 
pendent action,  through  fear  of  responsibility ;  and  his  only  notion  of 
carrying  on  diplomatic  work,  evidently  acquired  in  tlie  Persian  Foreign 
Office,  found  vent  in  endless  carefully-worded  letters,  in  wbioh  the  sole 
object  was  so  to  distort  the  true  sense  of  matters  as  to  render  it  no 
longer  recognisable.  In  this  accomplishment  be  took  especial  pride, 
and  showed  great  skill  in  using  words  which  might  bear  two  or  three 
meanings  different  to  that  which  they  naturally  at  first  sight  con- 
veyed. He  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
lay  before  him,  an  ignorance  which  even  extended  to  tbe  geographical 
position  of  the  province  of  Sist^n  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  on  this 
point  he  made  no  profession  whatever  of  even  superticial  knowledge. 
Being  a  man  of  a  singularly  presuming  nature,  he  was  always  striving 
for  a  little  more  than  he  had  a  rightful  claim  to ;  but  the  many  and 
severe  rebuffs  to  which  he  subjected  himself  by  this  line  of  conduct 
never  served  to  ruffle  his  extraordinary  good-nature.  This  wonderfiil 
good-humonr  certainly  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  it  made  him  a  bear- 
able companion,  even  when  the  knowledge  of  his  endless  petty  wiles, 
deceits,  and  malversations  of  the  truth  was  rankling  very  deeply  in 
the  miod — and  possibly  more  than  onoe  saved  matters  from  coming  to 
a  complete  standstill ;  for  it  was  evidently  useless  wasting  anger  upon 
a  man  who  would  not  see  or  believe  that  you  were  angry  with  him. 
Mirza  Ma'siim  Kh&n  was,  in  short,  a  deceitful  friend,  and  a  tricky  and 
untrustworthy  public  servant ;  but  he  was  ever  and  always  a  oheerful 
and  good<humoared  travelling  companion. 
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The  Britielt  Commissioner  had  only  been  in  Tehr&n  a  few  days,  and 
was  buey  making  hia  preparations  for  an  early  start  for  Sist&D,  when 
he  received  instructions  from  the  Govemment  of  India  that  completely 
altered  his  plan  of  operations.  It  was  notified  that  owin^  to  the  diffi- 
cnltiea  in  which  the  Amir  of  Afghdnistfai  found  himself  involved  with 
his  son,  Ya'klab  Kh&n,  the  question  of  the  8iat£n  arbitration  must  be 
unavoidably  postponed.  Major-General  Goldamid  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  propose  that  in  that  case  the  question  of  the  Perso-Kal&t 
Soundary  might  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  the  Sist&n  arbitration 
being  left  to  follow ;  and  to  this  proposal  the  Government  of  India 
gave  their  assent.  But  here  difficulties  arose  on  the  Persian  side :  the 
Shah's  consent  had  been  given  to  the  Sist^n  arbitration  on  the  under' 
standing  that  it  was  to  be  immediately  proceeded  with ;  and  there  is 
no  donbt  that  His  Majesty  felt  considerable  anxiety  that,  during  his 
absence  from  Persia,  his  eastern  frontier  should  he  protected  from  all 
possibility  of  Afghan  attack  by  the  presence  of  the  British  Arbitrator. 
Now  that  this  matter  was  postponed,  none  of  the  Persian  authorities 
at  the  capital  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
Mirza  Ma'stim  Kh&n  to  proceed  with  the  Makr&n  question.  A  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  correspondence  took  place  on  the  snhject,  and 
the  utmost  that  could  be  obtained,  in  furtherance  of  the  British  Com- 
missioner's wish  to  utilise  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Was  that  the  Persian 
Commissioner  should  march  with  the  former  in  the  direction  of  Kar- 
la&a.  Time  was  thus  gained  to  make  the  necessary  reference  to  the 
Shah ;  a&d  there  was  also  an  understanding  that,  should  affairs  become 
sufficiently  settled  in  Afghanistan  to  admit  of  the  Sist&u  question 
being  proceeded  with  by  the  time  we  reached  Kann&u,  the  Commis- 
sioners should  branch  off  thence  to  Sist&n  and  follow  the  procedure 
originally  proposed.  When  it  afterwards  became  evident  that  the 
chance  of  carrying  into  effect  a  Sistin  arbitration  during  the  year  had 
quite  passed  away,  there  was  much  delay  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Shah's  consent  to  the  immediate  investigation  of  the  Makrdii  Boundary. 
The  non-receipt  of  orders  gave  the  Persian  Commissioner  endless  ex- 
cuses for  delaying  at  all  the  large  towns  through  which  we  passed, 
where  he  bad  favourable  opportunities  of  squeezing  the  Persian  autho- 
rities :  we  were  detained  in  this  way  four  days  at  K&h£n,and  fourteen 
days  at  Isfabfln  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ci7th  November,  and  after 
Mr.  Alison  had  been  obliged  to  despatch  hie  secretary  to  the  camp  of 
the  Shah  at  Baghdad,  that  Major-Geneml  Goldsmid  received  official 
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intimation  of  tbe  consent  of  the  Persian  Government  to  tlie  Makrin 
Boundary  question  taking  precedence  of  the  other.  This  consent  was 
not  conveyed  to  Miraa  Ma'stim  Kh^n  by  his  own  Government  until 
the  36th  Decemher.  We  had  then  been  halteni  five  days  at  Karmin, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  induce  the  Commissioner  to 
advance  a  st«p  further  without  official  instructions. 

While,  however,  all  this  preliminary  correspondence  was  goin^  on 
at  Tehrfin,  preparations  for  an  early  start  from  the  capital  were  being 
actively  proceeded  with.  Sixteen  good  horses  were  bought  at  singu- 
larly low  prices— for  the  approaching  famine  had  already  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  the  keep  of  horses  bad  become  so  expensive  as  to 
render  owners  generally  anxious  to  part  with  them.  The  British 
Legation  had  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  Jabalpnr  tentci, 
and  the  necessary  train  of  mules  had  been  engaged.  Tbe  strength  of 
the  Mission  had  been  increased  by  Captain  Betesfbrd  Lovett,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  who  had  ridden  up  post  from  Shir&z  to  take  charge 
of  the  Survey  department ;  and  by  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Bower,  of 
the  same  corps,  who  joined  as  Captain  Lovett'e  assistant,  and  as  a 
general  and  most  efficient  supervisor  of  camp  arrangements  and  disci- 
pline. Mr.  Alison  had  also  kindly  permitted  three  of  the  ghuldtm  (or 
couriers]  attached  to  the  Legation  to  accompany  the  Mission,  and  these 
men  proved  of  the  greatest  use.  One  of  them,  named  Ghafur  Beg, 
was  appointed  onr  Miiakhor,  or  master  of  the  horse,  and  did  his 
work  right  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  capacity  he  did 
not  neglect  the  many  favourable  opportunities  which  occurred  of 
feathering  his  nest  by  the  acquisition  of  '  Mud&khil ','  and  in  many 
other  ways;  but  be  was  always  active  and  energetic,  and  the  horses 
and  mules  under  his  charge  were,  with  few  exceptions,  unusually  fit 
and  in  good  condition. 

It  was  on  the  sand  October,  1S70,  that  the  camp  finally  started 
from  Tehrin,  and  was  pitched  at  a  small  village  called  E^la'b-uii, 
where  the  General  was  joined  by  the  Persian  Commissioner's  party, 
consisting  of  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh£n,  his  son,  his  step-son  (a  beautiful 
scribe  always  clothed  in  sky  blue,  and  consequently  known  henceforth 
by  the  cognomen  of  the  Blue  Munshi),  and  an  engineer  officer  or 
'  Muhandis,'  with  a  prononnced  taste  for  spirituous  liquors.     At  this 

'  'Mudikbil'  U  K  word  of  unirereal  uie  and  great  signiGcance  in  Penda,  and  Is 
applkable  to  everjr  lort  of  profit  that  ia  mada,  Ugally  or  illegallj.  jiutl;  Or  o^juatly,  by 
all  claaioi,  bigh  and  low.    It  ia  gen«n]ly  need  with  ragtud  to  proGta  in  haid  eatb. 
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villa^  there  was  a  halt  of  three  days  to  get  everything  into  proper 
inarching  order,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  essentials  had  been  forgotten. 
The  weather  was  moat  delightful,  and  nothing  could  he  finer  or  more 
delicious  than  the  pure  and  bracing  air.  While  we  were  at  Tehr&Q  a 
very  remarkable  aurora  was  visible  to  the  north  of  the  Alburz  Hills, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  the  whole  sky  on  fire.  This  occurrence 
was  said  by  the  natives  to  betoken  a  severe  winter,  a  prophecy  that 
was  certainly  borne  out  by  iacte. 

It  was  arranged  for  the  sake  of  convenience  that  the  camps  of  the 
two  Commissioners  should  always  start  at  different  times,  one  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  other ;  and  it  may  he  noticed  here  that  at  each> 
halting-place  the  flagstaff  with  the  Union  Jack  was  invariably  pitched 
in  froiyt  of  General  Goldsmid's  domicile  or  tent.  No  objection  whst^ 
ever  was  made  to  this  arrangement  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Makrfin  Mission ;  even  though  the  Persian  Commissioner  had  omitted 
to  provide  himself  with  a  flag.  The  fact  is  mentioned  here  merely  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  course  followed  on  this  occasion,  and 
what,  as  will  be  explained,  happened  later  on  during  the  progress 
of  the  Sistfin  Mission. 

From  Tebr&n  to  Isfab&n  the  road  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so 
often  described  by  various  travellers,  that  there  is  hut  little  new  to  be 
said  about  it  here.  From  Kala'h-nfi  we  marched  in  seven  marches  to 
K&shan,  passing  in  the  second  march  through  the  desert  known  as  '  The 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death '  to  the  magnificent  caravanserai  of 
Hauz-i>5ult£n  ^.  This  caravanserai,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Persia, 
consists  of  three  courts  and  a  iammdm  or  public  bath.  The  principal 
and  largest  court  was  built  by  the  Sadr  Azim  of  the  present  Shah ; 
the  second  largest  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  many  years  before  ;  and 
the  third  by  Shaikh  Ali  Khin,  in  the  reign  of  Fath  Ali  Shah.  It 
owes  its  gTeat«9t  attraction,  however,  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  hills  by  underground  canals  six  mites 

'  Od  onr  return  to  Haiiz-i.8iilUn  iiiJal;  1871,  aa  we  murched  back  from  Busbahr  to 
Tehndi,  we  (bund  the  aappl;  of  water  completelj  exhsuated.  The  caiaTUUeni  was  quite 
(leeerted,  trBvellecB  being,  of  o9urae,  unable  to  stop  (here.  The  (fround  was  atrawed  in 
every  direc&n  with  the  csrcaaea  of  animali  that  had  di«d  from  thirst ;  and  aa  we  led  the 
poHt-house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  passed  two  dead  bodice  of  men  who  had  also 
perahed  from  thirst,  within  so  miles  of  tho  capital.  The  persona  in  charge  of  the 
post-house  told  us  the;  were  often  put  to  eitreme  itraita,  having  to  fetch  water  Irom 
many  milea  off;  but  there  wag  not  at  that  time,  and  probabl;  will  not  be  for  some  time, 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  Goiarnment  to  ameliorate  this  state  of  a^ira. 
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long,  which  were  executed  at  the  expense  of  Hajji  AH,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Tehran.  Tbe  accommodation  which  this  caravanBeru  affords  to  a]l 
travellers,  rich  and  poor,  is  really  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  hat  such 
princely  buildiogs  are  very  common  in  Persia,  being  ordinarily  erect«d 
as  '  Saw£b,'  or  good  work,  by  wealthy  men,  who  have  amassed  large 
fortunes,  sometimes  perhaps  in  a  dubious  manner. 

Between  Hauz-i-Sult^  and  the  holy  city  of  Kum  we  crossed  the 
'  Kavir'  or  Great  Salt  Desert,  which  stretches  away  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  east  towards  Khfiras&n.  At  this  point  it  is  i$  miles 
broad,  perfectly  level,  and  quite  impassable  ia  wet  seasons,  when 
travellers  skirt  round  it  along  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills  which 
here  terminate  its  encroacbment  to  the  west.  The  telegraph  posts 
stretch  across  it  in  a  perfectly  unbroken  straight  line  of  25  miles 
length,  commeucing  from  a  little  north  of  the  Hauz-i-Sull4n  caravan- 
serai and  continuing  a  long  way  the  other  side  of  the  desert.  The 
sceneiy  is  of  the  most  desolate  description,  and  all  the  streams  are 
ealt — including  the  river  at  the  station  called  Ful-i-Dal£k,  or  tbe 
Barber's  Bridge,  situated  22  miles  south  of  Hauz-i-Siultlin,  the  surface 
of  which  was  nevertheless  covered  with  ducks  and  waterfowl  of  every 
description. 

We  halted  for  one  day  at  the  holy  city  of  Sum  (where  we  received 
by  telegraph  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz  with  1 70,000  men). 
This  city,  which  is  a  very  favourite  spot  for  the  interment  of  the 
Faithful,  who  are  brought  here  from  great  distances,  and  of  whose 
dead  bodies  carried  upon  mules  we  passed  several  caravans  upon 
our  way,  contains  one  of  the  most  holy  shrines  in  Persia,  in  which  is 
interred  the  body  of  Masuma  Fatima,  the  sister  of  Imim  Baza.  The 
shrine,  which  presents  at  a  distance  very  much  the  same  appearance 
as  one  of  the  gilded  domes  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow',  was  originally 
erected  by  Shah  Siiltdn  Husain  N&dir,  tlie  gilding  of  the  dome  being 
subsequently  commenced  by  Fatb  Ali  Shah,  and  completed  by  the 
present  king.  It  is,  as  usual,  a  surface  of  gold  on  plates  of  copper. 
A  handsome  clock  was  afterwards  added  to  the  dome  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Governor  of  Hamad^n.  The  bodies  of  ten  sovereigns,  444 
saints  and  immediate  members  of  royal  families  repose  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  shrine,  and  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
ground  outside  the  walls  presents  the  appearance  of  one  vast  burying- 
ground.  It  is  customary  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine  before 
proceeding  to  Mash-had  or  Karhala.     A  theological  college  was  estah- 
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lished  here  by  Fath  Ali  Shah,  which  is  now  held  in  great  repute,  and 
ie  attended  by  more  tban  loo  students. 

Another  cnrious  feature  at  Kum  is  presented  in  the  number  of 
«ODioal  building  that  rise  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  houses. 
These  are  the  shrines  of  saints  of  lesser  note,  but  are  more  remark- 
able as  being  the  favoqrite  resort  of  an  immense  number  of  storks,  which 
year  after  year  have  built  their  nests  in  a  succession  of  layers  on  the 
top,  and  are  looked  upon  as  sacred.  Notwithstanding  the  great  repute 
in  which  the  city  is  held  on  account  of  its  shrine,  it  presents  but 
«  melancholy  appearance,  from  tiie  greater  part  of  it  being  in  ruins. 
Out  of  3o,cxx)  houses  which  it  originally  possessed,  only  4,ocx)  are  now 
habitable.  Its  streets  and  bazdrs,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  shrine,  are  deserted  and  dangeroQs  from  the  innuinerable  holes 
and  pitfalls  with  which  they  abound ;  and  its  geiieral  condition  provides 
an  impressive  commentary  on  the  state  of  absolute  stagnation  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Mahammadan 
religion.  As  might  be  expected,  the  mullas,  or  prieste,  form  a  large 
{)roportion  of  the  population,  which  though  extremely  ianatic,  are  still 
much  more  civil  and  respectful  in  their  bearing  towards  Europeans 
than  in  many  other  cities  in  Persia.  A  carious  instance  of  fanaticism 
was,  however,  related  by  one  of  the  European  sei^eants  here  in  the 
employ  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph,  who,  having  lost  his  child, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  plot  of  ground  sufficient  for  ite 
burial.  The  mullas,  by  asking  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  smallest 
allotment,  practically  refused  the  request,  and  the  body  had  eventually 
to  be  interred  in  the  sergeant's  own  compound. '  Tlie  principal  manu* 
facturee  of  the  place  are  pottery  and  shoes,  the  leather  for  the  latter 
being  tanned  with  the  bark  of  the  pom^ranate,  which  abounds  here 
and  is  excellent.  Capital  cotton  is  also  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
castor-oil  plant  appears  to  be  Ut^y  cultivated.  The  Governor  of  the 
place,  who  visited  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  expressed  a  most  righteous 
horror  of  the  telegraph,  which  he  appeared  to  think  exposed  him  to 
constant  danger  of  eapriciona  orders  from  Tehrfin. 

We  reached  Kfish&n  on  the  2nd  November,  and  found  our  enforced 
halt  there  very  welcome — especially  for  the  horses,  many  of  which  were 
snBering  greatly  from  severe  chapped  heels,  occasioned  by  the  unac- 
customed exercise  of  regular  and  long  marches  at  a  foot  pace,  and  by 
the  excessive  saltness  of  the  soil,  which  irritated  the  open  wounds  and 
prevented  their  closing.     Only  the  grey  and  white  horses  were  affected 
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in  this   maiiDer.     Horses  with  black  or  browD  feet  did  not  sufler 
at  all. 

While  we  were  at  Kiblifia  the  uaual  ceremonial  visits  were  inter- 
changed between  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  and  the  Prince  Governor,  a 
man  of  very  nnprepoBeesein«^  appearance,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  excessively  cruel.  He  was,  however,  very  intelligent,  and,  strange 
to  say,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Franco-FroBsian  war.  His  subjects  in 
K^hfin  give  him  but  little  trouble,  as  they  are  iamed  for  their  industry; 
and  especially  for  their  love  of  peace  at  any  price,  which  has  cansed 
them  to  be  considered  the  greatest  cowards  in  all  Persia — a  sweeping 
accusation.  There  are  eome  90,ocx)  iababitante  in  K^hfiD,  of  which 
town  eilk  and  copper  pots  are  the  chief  produce.  The  latter,  many  of 
them  beautifully  inlaid  and  engraved,  find  their  way  to  all  parts  of 
Persia;  and  the  silk,  of  which  the  annual  out-turn  is  about  J400 
manm,  is  sent  in  a  manufactured  state  to  RuBsia,  The  lazdrt  in  the 
city  are  very  fine,  and  so  extensive  that  it  takes  3^  minutes  to  ride 
through  the  main  avenne.  And  there  are  no  less  than  24  caravanserus 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  35  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  34  Aamvtdmt  or  public  baths,  18  lai^  mosques, 
90  lesser  shrines,  and  a  large  college  founded  by  the  mother  of  Path 
Ali  Shah.  The  most  interestiug  place  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  how- 
ever, the  Palace  of  Pin,  which  has  attained  a  melancholy  notoriety  in 
connection  with  the  ill-fated  Wazir,  Mirza  Taki  Eh&n,  to  whom  we 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  revert.  We  rode  over  to  see  the  village, 
situated  about  six  miles  west  of  E&sh&n,  of  which  the  principal  attrac- 
tions are  its  water  and  its  garden.  The  former,  which  irrigates  all  the 
neighbourhood,  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  purity,  being  clear  as 
crystal,  and  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  wonderful  curative  properties 
for  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  villagers  value  its  benefits  at  a  ma»n, 
or  seven  ponnds  weight  of  pure  gold  a  day,  and  gratefully  compare 
their  lot  with  that  of  other  villages  on  the  parched-up  plains.  The 
garden  of  F?n,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  was  originally  commenced 
by  Shah  Abbas,  and  finished  by  Path  Ali  Shah,  who  beautified  and 
enlarged  it,  and,  finally,  made  it  his  favourite  and  almost  constant 
place  of  summer  residence.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  square,  oa 
three  of  the  sides  of  which  are  dwelling-houses,  while  the  fourth  is 
occupied  by  the  grand  entrance — the  centre  being  intersected  by 
avenues  of  targe  cypress  trees,  between  the  rows  of  which  flow  streams 
of  pure  water  in  marble  canals.     Large  marble  tanks  supply  these 
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canals,  and  the  side  walks  are  famiehed  with  metal  jets,  by  means  of 
which,  in  an  instant,  the  whole  garden  can  be  filled  with  playing 
fountains.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  a.  large  erection  of  Shah 
Abbas,  called  the  '  Kulah-i-Faringi,'  or  the  Faringi's  hat,  now  mnch 
out  of  repair,  from  the  top  of  which  an  extensive  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Bomewhat  desolate  Kiah&n  plain.  On  the  side  opposite 
to  the  entrance  gate  is  the  principal  building,  which,  though  some- 
what dilapidated,  still  shows  many  signs  of  former  magnificence.  It  is 
filled  with  pictures  of  Fath  All  and  his  six  principal  sons,  all  amazingly 
alike,  and  alt  painted  with  an  absolute  ignorance  of  perspective. 
Some  hunting  and  battle  scenes  are  however  rendered  with  wonderful 
life  and  spirit.  An  English  gentleman  and  lady  are  also  depicted  on 
the  walls,  with  the  inevitable  glass  of  wine  in  each  hand.  At  the  rear 
of  this  building  are  two  tanks,  one  for  male  and  one  for  female  bathers, 
which  are  much  frequented  on  account  of  their  sapposed  curative  pro- 
perties. JUtcaj  of  the  medallions  painted  on  the  ceilings  are  still 
remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty  of  their  colouring,  and  the  whole 
place  is  made  up  of  paltry  pettiness  and  real  magnificence.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  delights  of  the  garden  of  Fin  in  former  days,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  now  it  has  a  most  melancholy  appearance— 
partly,  perhaps,  dne  to  the  gloom  shed  over  the  whole  place  by 
the  huge  cypress  trees,  whose  deep  shade  throws  everything  into 
seeming  darkness,  partly  to  the  desert«d  aspect  of  the  buildings,  and 
partly  to  associations  connected  with  the  locality,  for  it  is  only  twelve 
years  since  Mirza  Taki  Khfin,  ex  Prime  Minister  of  Persia,  was  killed 
here  by  order  of  the  present  King.  This  unfortunate  Minister  appears, 
from  all  accounts,  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  whom  Providence 
sometimes  creates,  as  it  were,  to  retrieve  by  their  means  the  destinies 
of  a  fast  sinking  nation.  Of  low  birth  (for  it  is  said  that  he  was  eon 
of  the  King's  cook),  he  contrived  by  his  abilities  and  talents  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  reigning  Shah,  while  the  latter  was  stilt  only  heir  to 
the  throne  ;  and  shortly  after  the  Shah  ascended  the  throne  he  made 
him'  Prime  Minister,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  his  only  sister  in 
marriage.  The  conduct  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  in  no  way 
affected  by  this  sudden  accession  of  fortune  and  power.  Honest  in 
pnrpose  and  able  in  action,  he  set  himself  to  redress  the  abuses  that 
he  saw  all  around :  he  revised  the  code  of  laws ;  raised  the  politica 
of  Persia  from  the  low  depths  to  which  they  had  fidlen ;  corrected 
with  an  unsparing  hand  the  universal  corruption  that  existed  in  all 
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departmente  of  the  State,  and,  by  himself  setting  the  example  in  all  the 
courses  he  initiated,  speedily  won  an  extraordinary  popularity  among 
the  lower  closaeB  of  the  people.  This  popularity  was  his  min.  The 
Dumeroos  enemies  his  conduct  had  procured  him  among  the  corrupt 
Hoblette  were  not.  long  in  filling  the  King's  mind  with  doubts  as  to 
what  might  be  the  results  of  his  fast-increasiDg  influence;  and  while 
in  the  veiy  midst  of  bis  career  of  well-doing,  he  was  suddenly  deposed 
from  his  office  and  sent  to  live  in  the  Palace  of  Fin.  Once  having 
got  him  out  of  the  way,  hia  enemies  bad  full  play,  and,  forty  days 
afler  his  banishment,  prevailed  npon  the  King  to  issne  orders  for  hia 
^cecutiouj  which  tie  Shab  had  no  sooner  done  than  he  was  seized  with 
remorse.  It  was  too  late,  however.  The  executioners  had  arrived  at 
Yia,  andj  seeing  the  ex- Minister,  told  him  that  they  had  been  sent 
by  the  Sbab  to  ask  after  his  health.  Mirza  Taki  Kh&n  at  once  saw  that 
his  fate  was  sealed :  be  merely  asked  that  instead  of  having  his  throat 
cut  he  might  he  allowed  to  die  in  bis  own  way.  The  request  was 
granted  ;  he  went  into  the  hammdm,  where  the  King's  harber  opened 
the  two  principal  arteries  in  each  arm,  and  be  quietly  sat  there  and 
bled  to  death.  We  saw  the  stone  on  which  this  unfortunate  man 
expired ;  and  the  gardener  who  showed  us  the  place  was  one  of  those 
who  had  helped  to  remove  the  dead  body.  The  remorse  which  the  Shah 
euScred,  on  reviewing  this  cruel  deed,  has  been  lasting,  as  it  was  at  first 
severe.  He  has  not  entered  the  garden  since,  excusing  himself  on  the 
plea  of  the  dust  with  which  K&h&n  abounds.  The  two  daughters  of 
the  deceased  he  married  to  his  own  two  eldest  sons,  and  his  widow  he 
married  to  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Premier's  successor,  while  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  ex-Minister  was  removed  with  all  sanctity  to 
Karbala  for  honourable  interment.  The  fate  of  this  able  and  upright 
Minister  renders  successful  attempt  at  Reform  in  Persia  Bomewhat 
problematical,  though  it  is  something  to  know  that  Mirza  Taki  Khfin's 
uprightness  and  honesty  were  so  appreciated  by  the  lower  classes,  that 
his  memoiy  is  revered  and  himself  regretted  to  this  day. 

K&h&n  has  one  more  notoriety,  and  that  not  of  a  pleasant  na- 
ture. The  town  and  neighbourhood  are  infested  with  black  scorpions, 
considered  to  be  of  a  very  venomous  kind.  The  Governor  ia« 
deed  told  ns  that  unless  instantly  treated  with  ammonia  their  bit« 
was  fatal ;  but  this  is  probably  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration. 
There  is  a  hill  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  which  abounds  with 
them  ;  and  the  KjUh&nis  make  parties  to  this  place  for  the  purpose 
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of  Imving  a  regular  massacre  of  the  ecorpioos,  whicli  are  drivL-o  out 
of  their  holes  by  the  application  of  hot  water,  and  instantly  killed. 

.  From  E&sh&n  to  Isfah&a  tliere  ore  six  stages  with  an  aggregate 
distance  of  about  lod  miles,  during  which  nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred.  The  marches  at  this  time  were  most  delightful,  owing  to 
the  glorious  climate  and  the  weather,  which,  though  very  cold  with 
hard  frost  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning,  was  most  enjoyable 
during  the  day.  We  used  to  march  generally  about  7.30  or  8  a.m., 
breakfast  by  the  roadside  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  and  get  into 
camp  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  most  excellent  fmit  was  obtainable 
at  every  little  village  that  we  passed. 

We  reached  Istah&o  on  the  10th  November,  aud  had  our  first  expe- 
rience of  a  real  Persian  igliiidl — or  deputation  that  is  sent  out  by  the 
Governor  of  a  town  to  receive  honoured  guests,  and  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  members  of  which  are  accurately  laid  down  by  rule  and 
precedent.  The  cavalcade  here  was  on  a  large  scale,  commanded  by  a 
'  Sartip '  or  Persian  general,  who  was  also  accompaaied  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  an  enormously  fat  man,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  grey  horse.  There  was  a  crowd  of  cavalry  as  an  escort ; 
and  as  all  the  European  inhabitants  had  also  ridden  out  to  meet  Sir 
F.  Qoldsmid,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  gates  of  the  city  the  cortege 
was  very  large  indeed.  The  heat,  dost,  flies,  and,  above  all,  the  dense 
crowd  of  Jew  beggars,  made  us  very  glad  to  get  into  the  shade  of  the 
iaz&rt,  where  the  importunities  of  the  begging  populace  were  kept  at 
bay  by  the  long  wands  of  the  fariuAes  who  preceded  the  procession  ; 
but  the  crush  was  very  great,  and  our  uniforms  got  much  damaged. 
We  rode  right  across  the  city ;  and,  traversing  the  grand  square  or 
ffiiiu^K,  made  our  way  by  the  Chh£rBagh  across  the  river  to  the  Haft 
Dast  Palace,  where  excellent  quarters  had  been  prepared  for  us.  This 
was  a  very  handsome  building  built  by  the  present  Shah  in  the  usual 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  the  rooms  all  looking  inwards  on  to  a  fine 
marble  tank  of  pure  water  situated  in  the  centre.  The  Fersiau  Com- 
missioner and  suite  occupied  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  our  party 
filled  the  other  three :  the  rooms  were  unusually  handsome  and  lofty, 
with  beautiiul  stained  glass  in  geometrical  patterns,  bat  it  was  so  cold 
that  we  were  compelled  to  have  roaring  fires  all  day  long. 

Tiie  day  after  our  arrival  at  Isfah&n,  at  9  a.m.,  Sir  Frederic  Gold- 
smid,  accompanied  by  his  Staff  and  the  BritJeh  Agent,  proceeded  to 
call  on  the  Governor  of  the  town,  who  was  by  far  the  most  gentle- 
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lOftnly  Persian  we  had  yet  Been — an  agreeable  talker,  and  an  amusing 
man.  He  was  splendidly  dressed  in  a  Kashmir  rohe  of  honour,  sent 
him  by  the  King,  which  was  ornamented  with  two  magnificent 
diamond,  ruhy,  and  emeiald  brooches  of  great  valae.  Our  visit  lasted 
some  time,  and  was  not  at  all  tedious.  Agreeable  as  we  found  the  old 
gentleman,  howeverj  he  was  enormously  unpopular  in  the  city;  and  it 
was  said  that,  owing  to  the  representations  of  the  populace  on  this  head, 
the  King  had  actually  given  orders  for  him  to  be  killed,  when  his 
friends  bought  him  off  for  30,000  tumdnt.  Had  he  been  executed,  he 
would  only  have  experienced  in  a  milder  form  the  fate  of  his  ancestors, 
for  his  grandfather  is  stated  to  have  been  boiled  alive  in  grease  for 
oppressing  the  inhabitants  of  Yazd.  One  would  have  thought  such 
a  reminiscence  calculated  to  make  future  generations  more  careful ; 
hut  our  particular  Governor,  quite  consciouB  of  how  the  people  under 
his  jurisdiction  were  starving,  persisted  in  buying  up  every  kind  of 
grain  that  came  to  the  city  for  7  tumdtu  the  Martear,  and  selling  it  for 
12.  He  was  so  hated  for  this,  that  a  short  time  previously,  when  out 
walking,  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  women,  two  of  whom, 
brandishing  swords,  threatened  to  kill  him.  He  ordered  them  to 
he  seized  and  kept  until  they  gave  up  the  names  of  their  husbands ; 
but  they  persisted  in  saying  that  they  were  the  wives  of  his  two 
principal  officers  (already  mentioned  as  having  been  sent  out  to 
welcome  the  General),  and  as  they  were  veiled  he,  of  course,  could 
not  discover  who  they  were,  and  was  obliged  to  let  them  go.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  he  paid  2000  Ivrndm  or  j£'8oo,  monthly 
to  the  'Mustofi,'  or  Regent,  at  Tehran,  to  speak  well  of  him  to 
the  King,  but  he  could  well  afford  this  when  screwing  such  enormous 
sums  ont  of  the  populace.  He  showed  himself  especially  desirous  to 
be  civil  to  the  (reneral  and  officers  of  his  staff,  and  after  he  had 
returned  the  former's  visit  on  the  14th  November,  sent  an  invitation 
to  the  whole  Mission  to  dine  at  the  Palace  on  the  15th.  For  this 
entertainment  he  had  made  preparations  all  the  day,  with  the  asked-for 
aid  of  our  Nfizir,  table  servants  and  cook,  so  that  he  might  have  eveiy- 
thiug  ready  according  to  European  notions.  He  had  also  sent  many 
servants  to  search  through  Julfa  for  wine,  brandy,  and  whatever  other 
intoxicating  liqnors  they  could  lay  their  bauds  on ;  and  finally,  as  a 
last  thought,  an  express  came  to  our  camp  to  borrow  cur  English 
cheese.  These  preparations  were  thoroughly  successful,  and  a  better 
dinner  has  seldom  been  seen  in  the  East.     At  6.30  p.m.  the  General 
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Btarted  from  camp,  preceded  by  bearers  of  many  lanterns,  the  size 
and  number  of  which  articles  are  indicative  of  the  rank  of  the 
individual  they  illuminate.  When  we  reached  the' Governor's  palace, 
we  found  that  the  guests  had  already  assembled.  The  grandees  were 
seated  in  an  inner  sort  of  room,  very  hot,  while  the  smiJler  fry  sat  in 
an  outside  chamber,  and  could  congratulate  themselves  on  the  greater 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  they  enjoyed.  Tea  and  pipes  were,  of  conree, 
brought  iu,  and  we  were  then  invited  to  take  a  sort  of '  zahouski,'  or 
Russian  relish,  before  dinner,  which,  in  this  case,  condsted  of  sweet- 
meats and  raw  brandy.  The  room  in  which  we  dined  was  the  Chamber 
of  Mirrors,  and  from  top  to  bottom  the  walls  consisted  of  nothing 
bat  mirrors  and  fantastic  patterns  formed  out  of  looking-glass.  It 
was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  aud  looked  very  well.  The  table  literally 
groaned  under  the  enormous  number  of  dishes  of  sweet-meats  of  every 
description  placed  on  it,  most  of  them  good,  and  made  by  the  women 
of  the  Governor's  household :  and  the  dinner  itself  was  more  than 
respectable.  It  was  very  good  indeed  ;  well  cooked,  and  consisting  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  procurable  in  Persia. 
The  jellies  caused  much  amusement ;  for  the  Governor,  a  very  jolly 
old  gentleman,  discovering  that  they  were  flavoured  with  brandy, 
pressed  them  vehemently  upon  all  hia  unsuspecting  Musalmfia 
guestc^  and  then  rallied  them  on  their  sin  iu  having  transgressed  the 
law  by  tasting  intoxicating  liqnors.  During  dinner  we  had  plenty 
of  music,  which  was  not  absolutely  inharmonious,  though  the  solos 
(vocal)  by  which  it  was  accompanied  were  very  trying.  The  principal 
performer  on  this  occasion  was  a  boy  of  about  14,  with  a  falsetto  voice 
on  its  last  legs,  which  he  pitched  at  the  highest  note  it  was  capable 
of,  and  then  continued  in  one  long  shake,  accompanied  by  violent 
writhings  and  contortions  of  the  body.  Of  melody  and  harmony 
there  seemed  to  be  no  idea.  The  dulcimer,  a  stringed  instrument, 
was,  however,  very  soft  and  pleasing.  The  music  was  accompanied 
from  time  to  time  by  dancing.  The  dancers  consisted  of  four  boys,  of 
ages  from  12  to  15,  dressed  alike,  who  danced  in  and  out  among  the 
servant  waiting  round  the  table,  accompanying  their  motions  by 
constant  jingling  of  castanets.  Their  gestures  could  not  have  much 
charm  for  English  ejres ;  but  the  noise  of  the  castanets  was  not 
mipleasant.  These  boys  are,  in  purely  Persian  entertainments,  gene- 
rally dressed  aa  women.  There  was  abundance  of  wine  and  brandy 
handed  round,  of  which  none  of  the  Persians  partook,  though  some  of 
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them  were  very  great  drinkers,  in  private ;  .but  a  Persian  thinks  it  ia 
useless  drinking  wine  except  to  get  drunk,  and  this  was  not  a  &TOur- 
able  occasion  for  tbe  Utter  exhibition.  The  miisicians,  howeyer,  had 
no  scruple,  and  drank  freely.  We  all  dined  with  our  forage-caps  on, 
and  the  £nglish  clergyman,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  also  Mr.  Hoeltzer,  sat  at 
dinner  with  their  wide-awakes,  which  presented  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous appearance.  The  Persian  community  ate  littlej  but  probably 
made  up  for  their  abstinence  when  we  were  gone.  Some  of  the  guests 
had  their  cousins  and  brothers  there,  who,  not  being  iuWted  to  sit  at 
table,  came,  during  pauses  in  the  hanquet,  and  received  on  the  ground 
portions  of  food  from  their  more  favoured  relatives.  Directly  afler 
dinner,  the  windows  looking  out  on  the  courtyard  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  took  place,  better  and  more  artistic 
than  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  This  finished,  a  company  of  liitii^ 
or  players,  came  forward,  and  acted  a  species  of  farce.  A  few  of  the 
actors  had  some  idea  of  dramatic  treatment,  and  many  of  them  had 
very  good  voices ;  but  all  these  exhibitions  are  remarkable  for  the 
gross  indecency  which  characterises  both  the  language  used  and  the 
accompanying  pantomime,  and  tbb  one  was  no  exception  to  the  mie. 
We  heard  afterwards,  however,  that,  in  deference  to  our  insular  preju- 
dices, the  Governor  had  desired  that  the  more  glaring  objections 
should  be  subdued.  The  company  rose  and  took  their  departure  im- 
mediately this  performance  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  we 
reached  home  by  1 1  o'clock. 

Prominent  among  our  earlier  and  more  interesting  visitors  was  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Armenian  community  at  Julfa.  He  was  a  most 
noble-looking  old  man,  of  great  stature,  with  a  magnificent,  long, 
snowy  white  beard;  clad  in  purple  velvet,  covered  with  jewels;  his 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  his  episcopal  stafi'in  his  hand.  Mounted -on  a 
gigantic  mule,  with  jewelled  trappings,  he  presented  a  gorgeous  bit  of 
colouring  as  be  rode  slowly  along  under  the  chindr  trees— the  very 
impersonation  of  priestly  dignity  and  magnificence.  The  Armenian 
community  are,  however,  much  persecuted  by  the  Persian  aathoritiea, 
and  the  Bishop  has  little  real  power.  Their  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  fine  dome,  and  many  pictures,  principally  repre* 
senting  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  more  remarkable  for  prodi- 
gality of  detail  than  artistic  treatment.  In  the  churchyard  are  several 
graves  of  Englishmen,  among  which  are  noticeable  those  of  two  young 
men,  each  aged  ii,  who  both  died  of  cholera  on  the  same  day  at 
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YazdikhliBt,  and  were  buried  the  same  day  at  Julfa.  The  Armenians 
make  excellent  wine,  of  which  the  monks,  ag  is  proper,  keep  a  famooB 
cellar.  Through  the  Archbishop's  kindneea  we  were  enabled  to 
purchase  some  of  their  best  samples,  and  attest  their  value. 

There  is  one  other  of  the  lions  of  Isfah&n  that  must  be  noticed, 
namely,  the  shaking  minsrete  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  city.  The  minarets  themselves  are  about  70  or  80  feet  high,  and 
are  built  of  strong  brickwork ;  their  circumference  being  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  one  man  inside  them.  They  have  a  narrow  flight 
of  stairs  that  leads  to  the  top,  and  which  merely  commences  from  a 
platform  that  divides  the  two.  A  man  in  either  of  them  can  shake 
both  easily  at  the  same  time,  and  the  vibration  is  distinctly  felt  all 
along  the  intervening  platform,  which  has  a  width  of  some  1 2  feet. 
The  top  of  the  minaret  when  violently  shaken  diverges  at  least  i  ^  or 
2  inches  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the  whole  tower  moves  with  it. 
The  platform,  however,  does  not  move,  though  it  is  sensible  of  the 
vibration  in  the  towers  at  each  side  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  large  crack 
between  the  towers  and  the  platform,  into  which  a  man  could  put  his 
hand,  and  l^e  idea  is  that  there  is  a  chain  that  communicates 
between  the  towers,  concealed  somewhere  beneath  the  platform.  The 
Datives,  of  course,  ascribe  miraculous  agency  to  the  movement, ' 
and  the  place  contains  a  shrine  of  a  very  holy  man,  a  viait  to  which 
will,  it  is  said,  cure  all  present  disorders  and  prevent  possibility  of 
future  ailments :  but  this  very  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  doctor's 
bill  does  not  seem  to  he  much  practised  by  the  Persians  themselves, 
though  the  keeper  of  the  shrine  evidently  believes  in  it.  Hie  shrine 
and  tower  are  said  to  be  7K2  years  old,  and  are  kept  in  wonderful 
repair.  And  the  place  is  often  visited  by  Persians  as  an  agreeable 
rendezvous  for  a  picnic. 

For  a  general  view  of  Isfah&n  the  most  advantageous  resort  is  & 
summer-house  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  SuGa,  which  overlooks  the 
Armenian  borying-ground  on  the  south  of  the  city.  From  this  point 
can  be  seen  every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  eye  can  trace,  by  following 
the  line  of  ruins,  the  former  boundaries  of  Is&h&n.  Owing,  however,  ta 
the  umversal  mud-colour  of  the  buildings,  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance 
to  distinguish  either  streets  or  bazaars.  The  Chh&r  Bagh  and  the 
great  dome  of  the  Masjid-i-Shah  form  the  most  conspicuous  features 
in  the  landscape,  which  looks  like  a  great  mass  of  gardens  inter- 
spersed vritb  domes  and  minarets.     No  traveller,  vrith  a  more  intimate 
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•  acquaintance  with  Isfiihfin,  can  avoid  regretting  thai  thia  is  not  the 
true  capital.  Of  all  the  cities  in  Peraia,  it  alone  appears  to  poase§e  any 
really  princely  hnildinga ;  and  the  ruina  of  former  greatneea,  with  which 
it  aboonde,  show  of  what  it  would  be  capable  were  it  taken  in  hand  by 
a  really  intelligent  and  appreciative  king.  The  pigeon-towers,  which 
dot  the  landscape  in  every  direction,  are  quite  peculiar  to  Persia. 
They  are  large  round  towers,  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  inside 
consist  of  nnmherlese  little  brick  cells,  in  which  the  pigeons  lay  and 
hatch  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young.  The  well  in  the  middle  col- 
lects all  their  dung,  which  supplies  good  manure  for  the  melon-beds  of 
Isfahan,  and  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  <^  collecting  this  manure  that 
the  towers  are  used.  They  are  opened  once  a  year.  The  Madrasah, 
or  College  of  Isfah&n,  forms  another  landmark.  This  is,  however, 
principally  in  ruins ;  bat  enormous  silver  gates  testify  to  its  former 
flourishing  condition,  while  large  patches  of  tin  let  into  the  gates 
prove  that  thieves  have  been  at  work,  notwithstanding  all  precautions. 
The  size  to  which  the  ckUidr  tree  grows  here  is  very  remarkable,  and 
distinguisbes  Is&h&n  from  all  cities  in  Persia ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  chief  features  of  this  once  famous  city  are  chiudr  trees  and 
ruins,  for  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  town  is  in  ruins,  and  its  ancient 
circumference  must  have  been  close  on  ao  miles. 

As  before  stated,  the  Mission  was  detained  in  Isbhtin  during  a 
fortnight,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  Makr&n  Enquiry  taking  place,  should  the  Sist^n  Arbi- 
tration prove  impracticable  for  that  year.  On  the  23nd,  Mr.  Alison 
telegraphed  that  the  Viceroy  of  India  had  informed  him  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  the  present  in  Sist&n ;  and  that  the  Shah  would  con- 
sent to  the  Baluchist&n  Enquiry  being  commenced.  This  news  having 
been  confirmed  two  or  three  days  after.  Sir  F.  GFoldsmid  determined 
to  move  on  to  Karm&n,  thus  giving  time  to  the  Persian  Commissioner 
to  receive  his  necessary  instructions  before  arrival  at  that  city.  He 
accordingly  left  Isfah&n  on  the  z6th  November;  but  the  pertonnel 
of  the  Mission  had  by  this  time  undergone  one  or  two  important 
changes.  In  view  of  the  approaching  Makr£n  question,  Sir  F, 
Qoldsmid  had  directed  Captain  Beresford  Lovett  to  proceed,  vid 
Bushahr,  to  Owidar,  on  the  Baldchist&n  coast,  and  from  thenoe  to 
make  his  way  up  through  Baluchistin  and  meet  the  Mission  on  the 
frontier,  acquiring  such  useful  information  as  he  could  gather  on  the 
march.    That  officer  wm  accordingly  left  behind  at  Is&hin,  &om 
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which  place  he  started  for  the  coast  on  the  28th  instant.  The 
strength  of  the  Mission  had  been  in  the  mean  time  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Cnmming,  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, who  was  about  to  proceed  to  England  on  sick  leave,  and  to  whom 
the  General  gave  authority  to  accompany  the  camp  as  far  as  Ow&dar. 
Dr.  CammiDg  joined  the  Mission  on  the  17th  November.  We  had  an 
agreeable  surprise  one  morning,  by  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Bengal 
Cavalry,  riding  in  to  breakfast.  He  had  accompanied  Major  Cham- 
pain,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  from  England  vid  Russia,  and  was  then 
on  his  way  to  join  his  appointment  in  Madras,  riding  post.  Captain 
Campbell  is,  it  is  beheved,  the  first  Indian  officer  who  has  returned 
to  duty  from  furlough  in  this  way.  He  found  the  life  novel  and 
pleasant;  though  riding  post  for  any  distance  in  Persia  is  beyond 
measure  fiitiguing. 

The  day  before  our  departure  for  Karmin  was  the  first  day  of 
Bamaz&n,  and  at  early  dawn  a  gun  signified  to  the  inhabitants  the 
commencement  of  this  great  feet,  which  is  very  strictly  observed  in 
Persia.  The  hour  at  which  the  gun  is  fired  is  not  fixed,  but  it  is 
sapposed  to  be  when  the  day  has  dawned  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  distinguish  between  a  white  and  a  blue  cord.  All  true 
believers  observe  a  strict  fast  during  the  whole  day,  and  are  only 
released  from  their  obligation  as  Boon  as  the  sun  has  disappeared 
below  the  horizon,  when  another  gun  gives  the  fasting  populace  the 
signal  to  'fall  to.'  Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  feasting  that  so 
soon  succeeds  the  fast.  The  kalian  is  held  ready  to  be  lit,  and 
probably  not  one  man  in  fifty  exists  but  haa  his  mouth  occupied  iu 
some  way  or  other  before  the  echoes  of  the  gun  have  cjeased  reverber- 
ating among  the  surrounding  hills.  This  trying  ordeal — for  trying, 
no  doubt,  it  is — is  of  course  escaped  entirely  by  many  people ;  but 
numbers  get  over  it  by  sleeping  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  feasting  violently  at  night,  especially  toward  the  morning,  when 
the  time  for  firing  the  fatal  gun  draws  near;  but  those  who  are 
actually  ai  voyage,  or  about  travelling,  are  excused  this  penance, 
having  to  make  up  for  it  at  some  other  time  in  the  year — as  also  all 
sick  people.  Our  ghnldnu,  however,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  always  on 
the  march,  do  not  hold  themselves  excused,  and  fsst  accordingly. 

Between  Isfah&n  and  Karm&n,  vid  Yazd,  whither  we  marched  from 
Isfah&n,  there  is  a  distuice  of  420  miles,  Yazd  being  191  miles  &om 
Is&h£n  and  329  miles  from  Karm&n.     The  halting- stages  are  at  easy 
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intervale,  and  so  generally  level  is  the  track  that  for  the  most  part 
the  journey  mig^it  eaaily  be  performed  on  wheels. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  26th  of  November,  was  bright  and 
cold.  Having  gent  on  our  tents  and  baggage  in  good  time,  we 
left  Isfahan  at  i  p.m.,  and  were  accompanied  for  s  certain  distance 
by  almost  all  the  European  eommunity,  inclusive  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  The  road  was  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Zamdarlid 
for  some  miles,  and  then  crossed  the  river  to  pursue  a  twisting, 
deviating*  course  np  to  some  rising  ground  which  passed  by  the  left 
of  a  large  hill  easily  visible  from  IsfahflD.  The  many  mins  observed 
show  the'Jformer  enormous  extent  of  the  city  and,  especially  on  this 
eide,  [mark  the  epoch  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  the  qnarter  never 
having  been  inhabited  since.  A  very  high  mindr  or  tower  was 
noticed  on  our  left  hand.  The  road,  after  rising  as  before  mentioned, 
ran  nearly  due  east  for  some  miles,  passing  a  great  number  of 
pigeon-towers  and  a  large  and  seemingly  prosperous  village.  After 
skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  another  village  was  passed  to  the 
right,  and  then  the  old  mud  caravanserai  of  Gulnabad  (twelve  miles) 
became  plainly  visible.  The  Katkhuds  had  sent  out  his  son  to 
meet  us  shortly  before  arrival,  and  was  himself  in  waiting  on  foot,  a 
singular  spectacle,  with  a  bright  green  coat  and  a  bright  red  beard. 
A  sheep  bad  been  also  stationed  on  the  road  with  its  feet  tied,  all  ready 
to  have  its  throat  cut  directJy  the  'auspicious  feet'  of  the  General 
should  approach.  We  saved  its  lifcj  however,  just  in  time.  This 
barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing  an  animal  on  the  approach  of  an 
honoured  stranger,  so  that  its  blood  should  actually  How  under  bia 
feet,  is  somewhat  too  antiquated  for  modem  ideas.  We  found  the 
camp  pitched  outside  the  walls  of  the  caravanserai,  and  fruit,  with 
other  orthodox  minor  presents,  laid  out  in  the  General's'  tent.  The 
night  was  very  cold  and  bright;  and  the  water  froze  hard  in  all 
the  tents.  The  village,  now  principally  in  ruins — the  inhabited  part, 
about  100  families,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  caravanserai — ■ 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought  between  the  Afghans  and  Fersiaoa 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Isfalt&n.  We  were  told  that  no  rain  or  snow,  to  speak  of,  had 
fallen  here  for  three  years.     The  water  was  excellent. 

The  day  following,  we  marched  at  10  a.m.,  after  vainly  pressing  '. 
a  present  on  the  Katkhuda,  who  would  neither  accept  one  for  himself 
or  for  the  poor  of  the  village.    The  road  to  Segzi  was  over  a  perfectly 
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flat  plain  covered  with  bkita,  whicb,  by  its  parched-up  appearance 
and  the  universal  ealt  excrescence  on  its  surface,  testified  to  the  long 
and  trying  drought.  About  half  way  to  Segzi  we  were  overtaken 
by  Captain  Lovett,  who  had  galloped  oat  from  Isfah&n,  bringing 
two  telegrams  for  the  General,  one  from  the  Bombay  Government 
and  the  other  from  Mr.  Alison.  The  last  informed  him  that,  in  view 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  Sistin  question  being  settled  this 
winter,  the  Persian  Government  had  consented  to  their  CommiBsioner 
accompanying  the  General  straight  to  Makriin.  This  was  good  news, 
and  relieved  as  from  all  uncertainty.  Arriving  at  Segzi  (fourteen 
miles)  ^x)ut  two  p.m.,  we  found  quarters  in  a  small  caravanserai  of  the 
time  of  Shah  Abbas,  still  in  excellent  repair.  Captain  Smith  was 
sent  to  the  Persian  Commissioner  to  apprise  bim  of  the  contents  of 
the  telegram  received  by  tJie  Generalj  at  which  he  expressed  himself 
much  pleased.  Segzi  is  a  village  of  some  size,  with  the  asual 
fortifications  in  the  shape  of  mad  walls.  The  Katkhuda  informed 
ua,  however,  that  there  were  but  forty  families,  and  that  they  were 
miserably  poor.  The  effect  of  getting  ofi"  the  ckapar,  or  post  roads, 
and  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  telegraph  line,  was  here  visibly 
apparent  for  the  first  time.  So  unfamiliar  were  the  inhabitants  with 
the  sight  of  a  European,  that  the  whole  village  could  do  nothing 
but  stare  at  ub.  Driven  from  one  point  of  vantage  to  another  they 
still  persevered,  and  night  found  them  scattered  at  every  point 
round  and  in  the  caravanserai  from  which  they  could  possibly  hope 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  strange  Faringfs.  Tb^  were,  however, 
very  civil  and  well  behaved. 

At  sunrise  on  the  28th,  we  found  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
industrious  and  energetic  village  of  Segzi  seated  in  a  body  round 
the  doors  of  the  caravanserai,  waiting  for  it  to  be  opened,  and 
evidently  unwilling  to  lose  a  moment  in  parsaing  their  investigations 
into  the  personal  appearance,  habits,  and  customs  of  English  officers. 
The  inner  square  was  soon  filled,  and  tiiere  they  sat  until  we  made 
our  appearance.  When  turned  out  by  the  departure  of  the  mules, 
they  calmly  formed  large  groups  outside,  and  considered  themselves 
happy  if  rewarded  for  their  patience  by  an  occasional  glimpse  of  us  on 
the  roof.  This  continued  until  our  departure  at  10  a,m.  Captain 
Lovett  lefl  us  early  in  the  morning,  returning  to  Isfah&n,  whence 
he  was  to  receive  instructions,  by  telegraph  from  the  Bombay 
Government,  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.     The  road  to  Kupa 
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lay  over  «  tract  of  desert  and  nearly  flat  oonntry,  covered  with  the 
nanal  hhuta;  but  there  ia  little  of  interest  to  recall  in  this  march. 
Some  saad-grouse  were  seen :  aii  exeellent  dh-ambdr  was  passed,  with 
t«ally  good  water,  and  shortly  after  a  smaller  one ;  and  the  plain  was 
dotted  here  and  there  with  rains  of  deserted  villages.  On  arrival  at 
Kupa  (nineteen  miles)  at  2.30  p.m.,  we  found  the  whole  village  turned 
out  to  see  us ;  and  the  nsual  sheep,  which  waa  prepared  for  saoriGoe, 
had  its  life  saved  at  the  critical  moment.  The  Katkhuda,  au  employidt 
the  Sahib-i-Diwan  of  IsFab&Q,  and  a  schoolmaster,  all  three  singularly 
intelligent  men,  paid  the  General  a  long  visit  in  hii  tent  on  arrival, 
bringing  the  osnal  presents.  They  told  ns  that  the  water  of  the 
Zaindanid  loses  itself  in  a  sort  of  quicksand  about  «\^\i  fanahht  to 
the  south-west,  near  which  the  banks  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
deep ;  but  we  bad  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  information. 
We  found  excellent  quarters  in  a  caravanserai  of  the  time  of  Shah 
Abbas,  and  in  capital  repair.  Kupa  was  represented  to  eontain  500 
families,  most  of  vhom  were  in  great  distress  from  want  of  rain. 
It  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  camel's-hair  cloth,  said  to  be  the 
best  in  Persia.  We  went  to  see  it  manufactured  in  a  building  nhere 
there  were  about  ten  looms  of  the  ordinary  description,  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  workers  sitting  in  holes  oonveniently 
deep  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  looms.  The  cloth  is  made 
of  cotton  and  camel's-hair,  the  warp  being  cotton,  the  woof  eamel's- 
hoir,  and  it  is  woven  very  close  together,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  quite 
impervioos  to  rain.  The  camel's-hair,  we  were  informed,  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Shidiz,  where  the  camels  are  shorn  once  a  year.  The 
hair  is  carded  in  the  same  way  as  cotton,  and  spun  into  thread  with 
the  fingers.  An  ordinary  coat  made  of  this  material  costs  about 
three  and  a  half  iumdns,  but  some  better  descnptions  of  cloth  are 
made  which  are  very  much  dearer.  The  glimpse  we  got  of  the  village 
of  Kupa  gave  the  impression  that  it  was  clean  and  airy;  though 
the  inhabitants  looked  wretchedly  poor ;  and  indeed  General  Goldsmid 
remarked  that  he  had  never  before  seen  so  many  beggars  in  Persia, 
They  crowded  round  the  doors  of  the  caravanserai,  and  followed  na 
for  some  distance  on  the  road  with  their  importunities.  Kupa  pos- 
sesses four  iammdmi,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  mud  wall  with 
flanking  towers. 

The  camp  marched  early  the  next  morning,  but  the  General  and 
others  remained  until  twelve  o'clock,  vainly  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
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one  of  the  ghuUmt  leil  behind  to  hriog  on  the  English  coail  expected 
at  latah&D.  Afler  twelve  o'clock,  however,  as  further  waiting  seemed 
nseless,  we  started  among  a  perfect  crowd  of  mendicanta,  for  whom 
General  Ooldsmid  left  five  titmani  to  be  distribnted  by  the  Katkhuda. 
On  leaving  Eupa,  the  road  continued  over  the  sanae  flat  and  desolate 
plain  for  about  eleven  miles,  to  the  almost  deserted  village  of 
Mdshkinlin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  engaged  in  making  a 
coarse  cotton  cloth.  Two  or  three  flonrishing-looking  villages  were 
observed  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Three  miles  from  Mfishkinun, 
Tudeshk  was  reached,  sitnated  at  the  entrance  of  the  hills,  which 
apparently  form  a  continuation  of  the  Eohrdd  range.  We  had  passed 
numerous  patches  of  cultivated  land,  generally  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
in  the  plain.  Here,  with  our  tents  pitched  on  capital  ground  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  we  halted  a  day,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the 
English  mail ;  but  the  result  was  disappointment. 

On  the  let  December,  we  set  out  at  7.45  a.m.  in  tolerably  bright 
but  very  cold  weather.  The  Eatkhuda  of  the  village  came  to  escort 
us  on  our  way,  dressed  in  a  yellow  skin-coat  and  mounted  on  a 
ridiculously  small  white  donkey.  Passing  a  white  tower  on  a  hill 
to  our  left  outside  the  village,  which  our  guide  told  us  had  been 
built  as  a  precaution  against  robbers,  we  found  the  road  gradnally 
ascend,. winding  in  and  out  in  a  narrow  valley  lying  between  hills 
of  no  great  height.  Numerous  villages  were  observed  on  every  side, 
with  cultivated  patches  of  land  enclosed  by  walls.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  places  seemed  miserably  poor,  and  a  small  landowner  in 
one  of  them,  who  accompanied  us  for  the  first  few  miles,  gave  us 
a  startling  account,  probably  somewhat  exa^erated,  of  the  shifts 
to  which  they  were  put.  He  told  us  that  his  own  &mtly  had  so  little 
clothing  that  his  wife  and  daughters  were  nnable  ever  to  go  out  of 
doors ;  and  spoke  strongly  of  the  screwing  propensities  of  our  friend 
the  Governor  of  Isfahan,  in  whose  jurisdiction  all  this  country  is, 
and  who,  he  said,  had  just  made  him  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  four 
iumdju  out  of  his  miserable  earnings.  Ascents  and  descents  in  very 
gradual  gradients  succeeded  each  other  as  we  moved  onward;  and 
the  scenery  was  of  a  generally  monotonous  character  till  beyond 
Ishratabfid,  when  the  road,  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  sloped  down- 
wards to  a  continnation  of  the  plain  of  Efish&n  which  skirts  the 
mountain  range  of  Eohrfid.  The  large  town  of  Nain  was  here  visible 
on  the  left;  under  isolated,  and  comparatively  low  hills.    At  about  eleven 
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miles  from  Tadeshk,  the  goremment  of  Yazd  begins  and  that  of 
lEfah&Q  has  attaioed  its  limit.  We  found  all  the  villages  strongly 
and  well  built,  with  excellent  ponds  of  clear  water :  and  all  possessed 
respectable  mad  forts,  in  which  to  find  shelter  from  the  attacks  of 
robbers.  The  houses,  without  exception,  had  dome-shaped  roofs, 
probably  adopted  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  or  straight  timber.  No 
trees  of  any  size  were  visible.  After  leaving  Ishratab^,  AlliAab&d 
(half  a  mile  to  the  left),  and  then  Fud&r  (the  latter  being  the  last 
village  in  the  hills,  and  having  an  especially  strong  fort),  the  road 
turned  to  the  right  and  made  a  more  decided  descent  on  Bambiz, 
which  place  we  reached  about  half-past  four,  finding  our  tents 
already  pitched.  Its  probable  distance  from  Tudeshk  is  twenty-eight 
miles,  of  which  three-sevenths  of  the  road  is  through  the  hills.  On 
arrival  at  Bambiz  (a  large  village  possessing  eighty  or  lOO  families, 
with  little  cultivation  and  no  gardens  or  trees),  the  worthy  old 
Hajji  with  whom  the  Greneral  and  M^or  Smith  bad  stayed  on  their 
journey  in  1865  came  to  see  the  former.  He  literally  was  oveijoyed 
at  the  meeting,  and  could  for  some  time  do  nothing  but  ntter 
ejaculations  such  as  '  Praise  be  to  God ! '  He  stayed  a  very  long 
time  indeed  talking  to  him,  and  telling  him  all  about  bis  travels. 
Well  had  he  won  the  title  of  Hajji,  for  be  had  been  five  times  to 
Mecca,  having  made  his  last  journey  only  in  1869,  when  quite  an 
old  man.  He  had  visited  Damascus  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
The  General  gave  him  a  knife  containing  the  usual  saw^  corkscrew, 
and  accompanimentSj  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  The  air 
was  here  quite  warm,  and  fires  in  tents  became  uhnocessary :  this 
difference  in  temperature  on  crossing  the  range  of  hills  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  name  gamtdr,  or  warm  region,  applied  to  these 
parts  as  elsewhere  under  similar  conditions.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bambiz  were  mostly  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  and  there  may 
have  been  many  deaths  from  starvation :  for  we  were  told  that 
numbera  had  had  nothing  but  tarnips  to  eat  for  days,  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  improvement  in  this  state  of  things  before  a  heavy 
rain-fall.  Bambiz  had  no  caravanserai,  and  but  little  accommodation 
of  any  sort  for  travellers.    The  water  was  very  good. 

Our  next  day's  short  march  of  twelve  miles  brought  us  to  Ndngum- 
baz,  where  we  found  excellent  quarters  in  a  caravanserai  of  the  time  of 
Shah  Abbas.  The  toad,  after  leaving  Bambiz,  over  a  flat  and  perfectly 
desert  plain,  covered  with  scanty  hhitta,  is  worthy  of  no  remark.    We 
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joined  here  the  direct  chapar  road  to  Yazd  and  Kftrm£n  from  Tehrfin 
vid  E^Bh&Q.  N&ngtimbaz  consiets  of  merely  a  ehapar-ihdnak,  the  cars- 
vanserai,  and  a  walled  encloBare  contaioiDg  from  eight  to  ten  families, 
all  dreadfally  poor.  So  bad  and  salt  was  the  reputed  water  that  we 
brought  6vx  whole  supply  with  us.  Gentle  rain  began  to  tall  about 
1 1  a.m.,  and  continued  without  intermission  all  day,  but  it  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  do  much  good  to  the  wretched  and  porched-np  country. 
Our  guide  informed  us  that  from  this  place  Tehrin  could  be  reached 
in  three  days  across  the  deeert  by  a  determined  and  hardy  pedestrian. 
There  was  some  little  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
caravanserai. 

From  Ntingumbaz  we  marched  twenty-six  miles  to  Akda.  The 
road  was  over  the  same  flat  and  desert  plain,  with  gravelly  soil, 
and  without  any  signs  of  population  or  cultivation  :  there  were  hills 
in  the  far  distance  right  and  lefl-.  -  Our  guide  stated  that  the  several 
beds  of  water-courses  which  we  traversed  are  impassable  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  a  freeh  comes  from  the  mountains.  After  twelve  miles 
we  reached  a  tank,  or  db-ambdr,  with  the  inscription  Ta,  Ati !  aml-i- 
HKtain  AMdi — 1.  e.  "  Oh  Ali  I  Husain  of  Akda  constructed  this  " — 
where  we  breakfasted.  The  water  was  good ;  bat  only  about  one  foot 
and  a  half  remained.  Leaving  the  tank  at  noon,  we  continued  our 
march  over  a  monotonous  tract.  At  three  miles  was  a  large  caravan- 
serai, in  excellent  repair^  with  a  small  walled  village  of  twenty-five 
inhabitants,  called  Husunab^,  where  a  large  circular  db-amhdr  is 
being  built  at  the  expense  of  a  benevolent  merchant  of  Yazd.  Five 
miles  further  was  another  tank  of  rude  construction.  The  Persian 
Commissioner  joined  the  General  at  Htisainab£d,  and  rode  in  with 
him  to  Akda.  He  had  bought  a  horse  on  the  road  from  a  travelling 
■  merchant,  for  five  tumdnt  or  s^2.  Seven  miles  &om  Husainab&d,  at 
the  cultivation  of  Shahrab&d,  we  first  saw  young  date  trees,  a  sure 
sign  of  the  garmtir.  Three  miles  further  on,  over  ground  much 
broken  and  cut  np  by  Itandit,  we  reached  Akda  at  3.30  p.m.  Young 
date  trees  and  wild  myrtle  bore  witness  to  the  general  mildness  of 
the  climate;  but  we  learnt  that,  sixteen  years  before,  the  whole 
of  the  date  trees  of  this  village  were  killed  by  severe  frost ;  and  those 
now  standing  were  not  allowed  to  grow  to  any  height,  their  leaves 
being  cut  for  bmshea,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  mosque.  Akda  is 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  pomegranates.  It  is  a  town  of  about 
1,200  inhabitants,  exdnsively  engaged  in  cultivation,  as  the  cxteni 
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of  its  ^rdeas  showed.  The  caraTanserai  where  we  found  quarters 
was  the  £neet  we  had  seen  in  Persia,  and  was  distinguishable  afar  off 
from  the  height  of  its  bddgir,  or  tower  for  catchiog  the  wind  in 
warm  weather.  There  was  also  an  excellent  db-ambdr,  with  four 
bddjfirB,  built  by  a  merchant  of  Besht,  who  had  settled  in  Yazd  and 
died  there.  It  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  but  still  had  every 
appearance  of  being  quite  new,  the  walls  being  of  such  immense 
strength  and  thickness  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  might  last  for 
centuries.  Shortly  after  arrival,  the  General  received  a  visit  from 
five  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place :  four  of  these  were  Saiyids, 
of  whom  tbere  is  quite  a  colony  here — lOO  men.  The  gnide  spoke 
of  a  possible  attack  of  Sakhti&ris,  but  we  saw  no  signs  of  them, 
and  bad  every  reason  to  believe  his  fears  groundless. 

On  the  4tb  Ifecember  we  made  a  thirty-mile  march  to  M&ibtit : 
road,  as  usnalj  over  a  perfectly  flat  and  desert  plain,  in  this  instance 
very  bad  for  our  cattle,  on  accoont  of  the  stones  with  which 
it  was  covered.  A  small  village  was  met  with  on  tlie  lefl,  about 
a  mile  from  Akda,  and  after  twelve  miles  the  village  of  ChaQa, 
with  its  good  but  deserted  ehapaT-khdnaht  the  horses  having  been 
removed  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  grain.  The  only  inhabitants 
were  three  men,  two  women,  and  four  children,  who  inhabited  a  very 
strong  mud  round  tower,  lately  put  in  repair.  Breakfasting  at 
Chafta,  in  the  open  plain,  we  resumed  our  march  at  ii  a.m.  A  very 
fine  range  of  hills  on  our  left,  and  a  magQificent  mountain  range  that 
appeared  on  our  right  front,  with  very  high  peaks,  appear  to  be 
omitted  in  the  generality  of  maps.  But  these  hills,  especially  some 
to  the  westward,  mnst  be  of  great  height  and  extent.  The  road, 
atler  leaving  Chafta,  pursues  an  easterly  direction,  and  crossing  a 
range  of  low  clay  hills  reaches,  at  fourteen  miles,  a  deserted  walled 
village,  built  like  a  fort  with  towers  at  the  four  comers.  For  about 
four  miles  before  reaching  this  point  we  had  noticed  some  villages, 
evidently  of  large  size  and  with  extensive  cultivated  enclosures,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  t^e  bills  to  our  left,  and  we  now  saw  that  those  signs  of 
habitation  and  cultivation  continued,  without  intermission,  right  up 
to  the  nails  of  M&ibfit.  From  the  deserted  village  above-mentioned 
to  the  caravansenu  of  M&iblit  is  about  four  miles,  and  the  road  crosses 
over  a  peculiar  white  clayey  soil,  out  up  in  every  direction  by  iandU. 
Cultivation  was  visible  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  entrance  to  Maibut 
lay  through  a  narrow  lane,  with  walled  fields  on  each  <fiide,  until  it 
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merged  into  the  principal  street  of  Miibfit  with  its  high  two-Btoried 
houses  on  one  side  and  caltivation  on  the  other:  then  passing  np 
a  narrow  ascent  we  reached  the  splendid  caravanserai  built  by  private 
munificence,  with  an  excellent  oovered  tank  and  spring  of  pare 
water  Bituated  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  inside.  This  caravan- 
serai was  quite  as  fine  as  the  one  we  had  seen  on  the  daj  before,  and 
we  could  not  help  being  struck  with  admiiation  at  the  open-handed 
charity  which  builds  these  splendid  resting-places  for  all  travellen 
alike,  rich  and  poor,  and  provides  liberally  for  their  wants  and  tiiose  of 
their  horses,  mules,  and  camels.  The  rooms  in  this  building  were 
very  high  and  lofly,  aud  the  stables  especially  spacions,  and  merj 
precaution  appeared  to  be  taken  to  make  passing  travellen  comfort- 
able, alike  in  wint«r  and  summer.  On  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  narrow 
Jane  in  which  this  caravanserai  was  situated  roes  an  enonnous  Yakk- 
cial,  or  ioe-house,  which,  constructed  on  high  ground,  formed  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  for  many  miles  j  we  hod  noticed  it  for  at  least 
ten  miles  before  arrival  at  M&ibtit.  There  were  hardly  any  of  the 
inhabitants  risible  on  our  approach,  a  cireumstance  explained  by  tiie 
fact  that  they  bad  heard  a  Persian  Ambassador  was  coming,  and 
had  bo]t«d,  to  escape  the  inevitable  and  recognised  extortion,  Mfiib6t 
is  famous  for  its  pottery  manufacture,  made  out  of  the  porous  clay 
which  surrounds  the  place.  The  goblets  and  other  articles  manu- 
&ctured  here  did  not  appear  to  be  as  good  as  those  of  Kum.  The 
village,  it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  we  found  to  be  completely 
cut  up  by  deep,  dangerous,  and  precipitous  ravines-  The  water,  aa 
at  Akda,  was  very  good.  Here  were  many  villages  seen  or  reported 
in  the  vicinity;  and  the  large  fawn  of  Ardag£n  was  distinctly 
visible  from  the  top  of  the  caravanserai,  lying  about  seven  miles 
distant,  north  by  west. 

The  day  following  we  did  not  start  till  t»n  o'clock,  owing  to 
Dr.  Cumming's  illness.  Our  road  was,  for  three  miles,  through  a 
■nocession  of  cultivated  villages  and  fields,  and  over  ground  much 
cut  by  kanats,  to  Rnknabad,  a  village  possessing  a  most  remarkable 
cyjvess  tree,  presenting,  at  a  distance,  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
Persian,  hat  and  ^1,  in  a  standing  position,  previous  to  making  his 
prostrations  at  evening  prayer.  This  tree  is  visible  fifteen  miles  on 
tbe  other  side  of  Mtiblit ;  and  its  resemblance  to  a  human  figure  is 
quite  nnmistakeable.  Four  miles  further  on,  over  a  flat  road  following 
the  course  of  a  katUt,  we  reached  tbe  village  of  MubammadabtU 
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OD  the  left,  vitb  a  ruined  fort,  of  whieli  the  walls  were  riddled 
with  bullets,  probably  a  memento  of  the  attacks  of  the  Bakbti^ria. 
Four  miles  further,  we  passed  the  village  of  Ibrabimabad  ob  the 
right,  and  Shams-abad  on  the  lefl, — the  former  noticeable  from 
standing  in  a  grove  of  Scotch  fir  trees,  about  thirty  or  forty  in 
number,  crowded  with  pigeons.  In  every  direction  the  fields  were 
alive  with  men,  women,  and  children,  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  seed,  and  in  sowing.  About  this  point  in  the  road 
the  soil  became  excessively  sandy,  and  proved  very  bad  travelling 
for  the  horses  and  mules.  The  village  of  Shaftarabad  was  passed  on 
the  left.,  and,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  more,  the  chapar  station 
and  usual  stage  of  Himmatabad  was  reached.  We  continued  onr 
march,  however,  through  very  bad  roads,  to  the  village  of  Ishkizar, 
where  we  had  expected  to  find  our  camp,  and  good  quarters  in  a 
caravanserai.  On  arrival  there,  failing  to  discover  any  trace  of  the 
domestics,  we  pushed  on  four  miles  further  (in  all  thirty  miles)  to 
Gird-Firamurz,  where  our  camp  and  people  bad  taken  up  a  position  ia 
a  rude,  small  caravanserai.  From  this  point  the  minarets  and  l&dgir» 
of  Yazd  were  visible.  Gird-Firamurz,  or,  as  some  call  it,  'Titl-Omar,* 
six  miles  from  Yazd,  is  a  village  of  about  loo  houses :  its  inhabitanta 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  culture  of  silk,  of  which  it  yielda 
-  loo  aannt  per  annum,  sold  at  150  krdiu  per  mann  of  seven  and  a 
half  pounds.  Dates  were  obtainable  here  in  abundance.  The  whole 
of  the  march  from  Mfiibfit  io  Gird-Firamurz  there  was  a  really 
splendid  view  of  the  range  of  mountains  lying  due  west  of  Yazd. 
Two  of  the  highest  were  covered  apparently  many  inches  deep  with 
fresh  snow,  and  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  The  highest  is  called  the  '  Shir-Kiih,'  and  the  formation 
of  its  summit  much  resembles  Mont  Blanc.  It  must  be  between 
11,000  and  12,000  feet  high,  and  it  is  indeed  astonishing  that  no 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  two  fine  ranges  of  hills,  which  He  to 
the  left  and  right  of  the  road  from  Isfah&n,  should  have  been 
heretofore  taken  in  the  maps  of  Persia.  The  road  for  the  last  six 
miles  into  Gird-Firamurz,  that  is,  for  about  two  miles  before  Ishkizar, 
beggars  description.  It  consisted  of  nothing  but  loose  heaps  and 
drifts  of  sand,  and  in  muddy  weather  would  be  impassable.  As  it  was, 
our  horses  sank  over  their  fetlocks  at  every  step,  and  the  mules 
suffered  so  much  that  many  of  them  did  not  arrive  at  the  caravan- 
serai till  past  midnight.     Two  miles  an  hour  would  be  the  utmost 
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a  weU-mounted  man  could  do  on  soil  of  t}iia  deacriptionj  and  that 
with  extreme  difficulty.  But  there  are  plenty  of  villages  built  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  lebkizar  is  only  approachable  by  wading 
through  seaa  of  this  fine  shifbing  sand.  The  drifts  in  some  places 
were  very  high,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  any  traveller  to  lose  his 
way  and  perish  here  on  a  dark  and  windy  winter's  night.  The 
long-delayed  mail  came  in,  with  our  letters  and  papers,  at  a 
somewhat  late  hour. 

About  a  mile  after  leaving  Gird-Fimmurz  we  came  in  full  view 
of  the  town  of  Yazd,  lying  perfectly  flat  on  the  plain^  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  quite  unlike  what  it  is  represented  to  be  on  the 
mape.  A  fire^worshipper's  temple  was  observed  crowning  a  small 
hill  to  the  extreme  right  front.  Shortly  after  we  had  met  the 
Persian  Commissioner,  a  member  of  the  Persian  Foreign  Office,  re- 
sident at  Yazd,  and  styled  an  'A^utant,'  came  galloping  out  to  meet 
ns,  and  be^ed  onr  chief  to  delay  his  approach  to  the  city  as  mach 
as  possible,  as  they  were  preparing  an  tsiikbdl,  which  would  take 
some  little  time.  Accordingly,  in  about  an  hour's  time,  a  number 
of  horsemen,  consisting  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  came  out 
to  escort  the  General,  all  dressed  in  uniform,  and  wearing  whatever 
orders  they  might  possess.  They  escorted  us  to  our  quarters,  in 
a  laige  and  now  somewhat  dilapidated  palace,  called  Danlatab&], 
at  the  entrance  of  the  road  going  into  the  city  on  the  left.  Here 
we  found  our  tents  pitched  in  the  enclosure,  and  also  rooms  prepared 
in  the  mansion  itself.  On  the  floor  of  the  largest  room,  forty-eight 
plates  of  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  were  lud  out,  as  a  present 
to  the  General.  The  road  from  Gitd-Firamurz  to  Yazd  is  very  good, 
over  a  flat,  hard  plain.  In  the  evening  the  Hindd  residents  in  Yazd, 
five  in  number,  with  a  Jaiir,  came  to  visit  us.  The  General  had 
found  seventeen  of  them  here  in  1 866  ;  but  their  number  bad  now  been 
reduced  to  five.  These  men,  inhabitants  of  Sind,  sent  here  only  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  seemed  to  have  rather  a  bad  time  of  it,  and 
gave  one  a  melancholy  impression  of  their  status.  They  were  all 
dressed  with  very  tall  Persian  hats,  and  told  us  they  were  much 
oppressed  by.^the  Mugalm&n  population.  They  traded  principally 
in  indigo'and  silk,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  much,  and,  of  course, 
wanted  the  General  to  inquire  into  and  redress  their  wrongs.  They 
told  us  there  were  forty  of  their  compatriots  at  Earmdn,  and  also 
that  two  Hindii  /akin  had  lately  left  Yazd  for  the  flres  at  BSkn 
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oD  the  Caspian,  which  they  worship,  and  which  we  found  deserted 
on  our  expedition  thither  in  September  last.  It  was  strange  to  hear 
tbem  talking  Hindustani. 

We  stayed  for  three  whole  days  at  Yazd,  where  the  nights  were 
so  cold  that  fires  became  necessary.  The  city  is  large  and  com- 
paratively popoloos:  hut  it  baa  few  buildings,  save  one  mosque, 
worthy  of  notice;  and  it  is  choked  with  ruins  within  and  around, 
fnie  new  bazdr  looked  handsome  enongh  of  its  kind ;  but  the  older 
bazdri  were  veiy  dark,  ruined,  and  dirty ;  and  we  saw  in  them  small 
signs  of  life  or  active  trade.  The  second  day  of  oar  stay,  the  General, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Smith,  proceeded  at  3.30  to  visit  the  Prince 
Governor  of  the  place,  a  youth  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old, 
son  of  the  Hie&mti-s-Saltanah,  and  married  to  the  Shah's  daughter. 
Our  way  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  town  and  bazdrt,  to  the 
ari  or  citadel,  a  walled  ebclosure  inside  the  city,  within  which  the 
Governor  always  resides.  The  latter  official,  a  gopd-looking,  &t-faced, 
and  chubby  youth,  was  clearly  bewildered  at  the  honour  of  the 
visit,  and  displayed  a  stolid  indifference  when  informed  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  He  wss  handsomely  dressed,  and  had  nothing  to  say  for 
buttself,  being  evidently  much  relieved  when  we  took  our  departure. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  policy  of  placing  these  well-bom 
puppets  in  such  responsible  positions,  and  thus  leaving  all  the  real 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Wa^rs  of  the  towns,  often  unscrupulous  .and 
intriguing  men.  This  boy  of  fifteen,  we  were  informed,  expected 
Portly  to  become  a  &ther  I  We  found  the  Persian  Commissioner 
here  in  full  dress,  quite  different  from  the  uniform  which  had  attracted 
our  attention  at  K&hfiu.  On  this  occasion,  his  coat  was  covered  with 
embroidery,  and  he  had  no  less  than  five  orders  of  the  Lion  and  Sun, 
three  Rassian  Eagles,  and  a  large  red  and  white  ribbon  over  the 
right  shoulder.  He  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed  by  such  nnosoal 
magnificence :  but  he  clearly  reserved  it  for  very  special  occasions, 
as  be  divested  himself  of  his  fine  feathers  when  preparing  to  call 
with  us  upon  the  minister — a  duty  we  performed  soon  afler  the 
visit  to  the  young  Prince.  The  Wazir,  a  very  fine  old  man,  with 
pleasant  manners,  possessed  one  of  the  beet  appointed  and  most 
comfortable  houses  we  had  seen  in  Persia,  and  his  whole  household 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  well  drilled  and  disciplined.  Certainly  the 
conspicuous  bundles  of  bastinado-canes  cooling  in  the  tank  in  the 
enclosure,  and  the  inevitable  '  Felek '  stick,  pointed  to  that  conclusion. 
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Our  visit  here  was  a  short  one,  as  the  time  for  the  believers  to  esy 
their  eTening  prayers  was  near.  The  Wazir  expressed  in  courteous 
terms  his  regret  that,  owing  to  it  being  the  month  of  Bamadhan, 
he  woold  be  precluded  from  showing  hospitality  to  the  Generals 
Our  way  home  was  again  through  the  bazdri,  crowded  with  masses, 
of  people  anxioos  to  see  the  Faringia,  but'  generally  eivil  and  orderly. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  very  poor,  sad  we  heard  that  the  destitution 
of  the  city  was  very  great. 

On  the  third  morning,  the  General  received  a  visit  from  two  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  Yazd,  most  intelligent  and  gentlemanly 
men.  The  elder,  Hajji  Muhammad  Taki,  was  very  anxious  to  have 
a  tel^raph  constructed  from  Yazd  to  Dehbid,  and  said  that,  were 
the  work  undertaken,  the  merebants  of  Yazd  would  gladly  pay  for  it. 
This  accomplished,  Yazd  would  be  at  once  connected  by  telegraph  with 
London  and  India,  and  her  trade  would  of  coarse  greatly  benefit. 
This  merchant  had  a  brother  resident  at  Hong-Kong.  His  prinuipal 
business  seemed  to  be  in  opium,  of  which  he  informed  Captain  Smith 
that  4poo  chests  were  exported  last  year.  He  complained  much 
of  the  heavy  duty  levied  at  Bombay  on  the  opium  which  touched 
there  on  its  way  to  China,  and  which,  he  said,  paid  6cx>  nipees  a  chest 
for  merely  lying  in  harbour,  it  being  taken  on,  as  a  rule,  immediately. 
A  handsome  profit  must,  however,  still  be  made  on  the  drug,  which 
is  obtainable  in  Persia  at  comparatively  little  cost.  For  sale  in  the 
towns  and  villages  here  it  is  worked  up  into  thin,  dry,  and  brittle 
sticks,  about  a  foot  in  length.  In  the  afternoon  the  old  Wazir 
returned  General  Goldsmid's  visit  early,  and  was  much  interested 
in  looking  at  pictures  of  the  war  in  the  '  Illustrated  London  News,' 
which  he  took  away  with  him.  The  HindiQs  paid  us  another  visit. 
We  learnt  that  in  the  time  of  the  former  Governor,  Muhammad 
Kh&n,  who  greatly  encouiaged  the  silk  trade,  there  were  i,8oo  silk 
manufactories  in  Yazd,  employing  probably  9,000  bands.  Since  his 
removal,  and  the  governorship  of  the  present  boy  and  of  bis  Wazir, 
only  300  were  in  work.  The  silk  so  extensively  mannfactured  in 
these  parts  is  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  the  beet  in  all 
Persia.  There  were  in  the  city  fiily  mosques,  sixty-five  public  baths,  . 
and  eight  public  schools  and  collies.  The  number  of  Gabrs  in  the 
government  of  Yazd  was  given  at  3,800,  and  that  of  Jews  800.  The 
revenue  was  stated  to  be  60,000  tumdnt  paid  to  the  Shah's  treasury, 
and  40,000  retained  to  defray  the  cost  of  government.     The  exports 
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were  BUgar^  opium,  silk,  rope,  cotton,  copper,  and  felt;  and  the 
imports — henna,  nheat,  and  cotton  goods.  Yazd  is  celebrated  for 
its  sweetmeats. 

On  the  loth  December  we  reBumed  our  joomey,  moving  out,  on 
a  bitterly^  cold  morning,  through  a  series  of  cultivated  enclosures  and 
villages,  to  Muhammadab^d,  a  large  village  of  silk  manufacturers, 
boastmg  some  300  houses,  planted  in  every  direction  with  mulberry 
trees.  A  so-called  temple  of  Bre-worshippers,  passed  on  our  way, 
turned  out  to  be  a  '  tower  of  silence,'  or  place  where  the  Oabrs  expose 
their  dead  on  gratings  till  the  bodies  are  devoured  by  birds.  Front 
Mubammadabfid  (ten  miles)  the  road  continued  for  fourteen  miles 
over  a  deserted  country  to  Sar-i-Yazd,  where  was  a  capital  new 
caravanserai,  built,  as  that  of  M&ibut,  by  private  munificence,  with 
first-rate  stabling.  The  old  caTavsnserai,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  was  utilised  for  mules  and  oamels.  The  village  had  been  an 
extensive  one,  but  was  for  the  most  part  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  the  inhabitants  were,  as  usual,  very  poor.  A  fine  view 
of  the  snow-capped  hills  to  the  west  is  obtained  from  the  summit  of 
the  caravanserai.     Water  very  good. 

Hence  our  road  lay  for  eighteen  miles  over  a  fUt  pebbly  desert, 
with  occasional  undulations,  to  the  caravanserai  and  cAajiar-iAdnai  of 
Zain-u-din,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  desolate  landscape.  The 
former  edifice,  of  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas,  must  on'ginally  have 
.  been  of  great  strength,  being  built  with  circular  flanking  towers  of 
great  thickness.  Its  rained  walls  bore  marks  on  all  aides  of  having 
seen  service,  probably  against  the  Bakhti&ris.  We  fonnd  a  few 
musketeers  stationed  here  for  the  protection  of  the  road.  They  must 
hare  been  nseleBs  for  any  real  purposes  of  defence  or  protection,  as, 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  two  camel  loads  of  opium  had  been 
stolen  at  the  caravanserai  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  victims 
of  the  fraud  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  assistanoe  or  redress.  No 
provisions  of  any  kind  were  to  be  had  at  Zain-u-din,  and'  the  water 
was  salt.  On  the  t2th  we  continued  to  move  over  the  same  pebbly 
desert,  with  no  signs  of  habitation  or  life,  to  Karm&nshfUt&n.  For 
the  first  nine  or  ten  miles  we  marched  between  two  low  ranges  of 
hills,  probably  about  three  or  four  miles  apart :  then  gradually 
ascended  over  a  ridge  of  high  ground,  descending  half  a  mile,  to 
the  halting-place  (sixteen  miles).  The  nearly  new  caravanserai  at 
this  place  was  an  excellent  one,  with  four  or  five  good  bdUkhdnah*,  o^ 
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upstair  rooniB.  It  was  bnilt  by  the  old  Wakil-ul-Mulk,  father  of 
the  present  (Jovemor  of  Karmin,  There  was  also  a  good  ehapar- 
iidnai,  and  a  idiai,  or  walled  enclosure,  where  the  few  inhabitants 
and  musketeers  resided.  Some  slight  cultivation  was  observed ;  and 
there  were  saad-gronse  in  the  vicinity. 

Leaving  Karminshfihin,  we  found  for  the  first  seven  miles  a  gentle 
ascent  in  the  road,  otherwise  pursuing  its  course  over  the  ESme  stony 
desert  as  on  the  previous  day.  A  spur  of  low  hills  was  then  crossed, 
and  after  another  slight  descent  the  road  debouched  again  on  to 
the  desert  plain.  The  entrance  to  this  low  range  of  hills  was,  we 
were  told,  a  favourite  place  for  the  attacks  of  robbers,  who,  two 
or  three  days  before  our  arrival,  had  carried  away  two  camel-loads 
of  opium,  a  valuable  prize.  Our  first  information  was  that  it  had 
been  stolen  &om  the  caravanserai  at  Zain-u-din.  The  musket-men 
were  principally  employed  in  escorting  caravans  over  this  dangerous 
spot,  which  seemed  certunly  well  adapted  for  the  attacks  of  brigands, 
but  as  the  guard  always  withdrew  ita  protection  at  the  same  place, 
it  would  seem  easy  for  the  robbers  to  change  their  'venue.'  From 
this  spur  of  hills  the  road  continued  for  about  eleven  miles  over  an 
absolute  desert  to  Shams,  the  name  given  to  a  deserted  chapar-khdnah 
and  a  mined  fort,  inhabited  by  the  few  musket-men  stationed  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  road.  The  water  was  very  salt,  and  supplies 
should  be  brought  from  Karm£nsh&h£n.  The  scene  of  desolation 
presented  by  the  station  of  Shams,  as  it  rises  to  our  memory,  could 
hardly  be  Burpassed  even  in  the  desolate  scenery  of  Persia.  A  stony 
unbroken  desert,  intersected  here  and  there  by  low  ranges  of  barren, 
bleak  and  rocky  hills,  stretches  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach ;  and  neither  beast,  bird,  shrub,  tree,  twig,  nor  bamau 
being  breaks  the  impressive  monotony.  We  had  passed  on  our  way 
hither  a  caravan  of  fifty  or  sixty  camels,  proceeding  with  dates  and 
dried  fruits  from  Karm^n  to  Yazd. 

The  road  to  An&r  was  over  a  continuation  of  the  same  desolate  and 
inhospitable  country  noticed  in  the  previous  march.  It  was  stony, 
in  some  places  very  sandy,  and  no  signs  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life  were  vifiible.  At  about  fifteen  miles  from  Shams  we  halted]  and 
breakfasted  at  a  deep  well  of  salt  water  dug  in  the  desert,  with  a 
small  mud  hut  adjoining.  The  wind  was  so  high  as  to  raise  clouds 
of  dust,  and  breakfast  in  the  open  air  under  these  circumstances  was 
not  enjoyable.      At  this  place  we  were  met  by  an  employ^  of  the 
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QoTernor  of  Kann&n,  who  had  been  sent  to  Anir,  a  distance  of 
nearly  loo  miles,  to  meet  the  General  and  conduct  him  to  Karm&n, 
seeing  he  wanted  for  nothing  on  the  way.  He  had  been  waiting 
serenteen  days  at  Anlr,  being  tmaware  of  the  delay  that  had  taken 
place  at  Isfabto,  About  seven  miles  farther  was  the  village  of 
Andr,  consisting  of  yx>  hoosee,  the  old  mud  fort  of  which  with 
double  walbj  situated  on  a  hill,  was  visible  for  many  miles.  On 
arrival  we  were  immediately  conducted  to  the  Governor's  house, 
a  new  and  extensive  building  with  a  large  tank  of  fresh  running 
water  in  the  courtyard,  where  most  hospitable  preparations  had  been 
made  for  our  reception,  fires  lit,  rooms  carpeted,  and  the  invariable 
presents  of  fmit  and  sweetmeats  spread  out  on  the  floor.  The  local 
Governor  at  the  same  time  entertained  the  Persian  CommiBsioner  and 
bis  suite  in  another  building.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  means 
were  found  of  recompensing  him  for  hie  open-handed  hospitality. 
The  fort  here  had  the  reputation  of  harbouring  foxes.  The  caravan- 
serai and  eiapar-iidnai  were  good,  and  there  was  a  fine  mosque.  The 
water  supply  was  commendable. 

From  Anir  the  road,  for  the  first  few  miles  over  a  much  cultivated 
plain,  changed  into  the  usual  sandy  desert  until  within  three  miles 
of  Bai&z  (eighteen  miles),  when  tbe  surface  became  covered  with 
stones.  We  found  Bai^  a  small  village,  with  a  row  of  mulberry 
trees  and  a  spring  of  running  water ;  possessing  a  good  caravanserai, 
the  completed  portion  of  which  supplied  ne  with  excellent  quarters. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  December  was  bright  and  windy.  With 
the  exception  of  the  lost  four  miles  into  Kushkoh  (eighteen  miles), 
when  it  became  very  stony,  the  road  was  again  over  the  sandy  desert, 
here  sparsely  sprinkled  with  camel-thorn.  Streams  of  pure  water 
flowed  along  each  side  of  the  road  for  some  distance  before  we  reached 
the  village,  the  country  around  which  appeared  to  be  well  irrigated. 
Many  cotton  fields  were  observed  covering  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  and  cultivation  of  all  sorts  seemed  abundant.  The  caravan- 
serai here  not  being  a  good  one,  and  the  two  large  rooms  on  either 
ride  of  the  doorway  being  very  dirty,  General  Goldsmid  and  Captain 
Smith  camped  in  tents  pitched  outside.  So  short  did  the/artaiAa 
on  this  side  of  Isfah&n  appear  that  we  generally  calculated  them 
at  three  miles,  instead  of  three  and  a  half  or  four,  as  elsewhere  in 
Persia. 

The  next  morning  commenced  vrith  a  light  miefy  rain,  which 
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racreoaed  as  the  day  advanced,  and  at  last  there  was  a  heavy 
downpooT,  which  with  slig^ht  intermiBsioii  continned  till  past  mid- 
night. This  was  a  great  blessing  for  the  ootmtry  in  general,  and 
the  simple  inhabitants  of  BahTamab£d  of  coarse  attributed  it  to  the 
'aaspicions  feet*  of  the  General.  Om*  baggage  came  np  in  good 
time,  though  most  of  the  thinge  were  more  or  less  wet,  and  the 
road,  even  in  a  very  few  hours,  became  slippery  and  difficult  to 
traverse.  A  few  days'  rain  would,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  make  the 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  country  quite  impaesable.  For  eighteen 
miles  after  leaving  Knebkoh  we  traversed  a  plain  of  great  extent, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  bounded  apparently  by 
hills  on  every  side,  at  this  season  capped  with  snow,  especially  a  lange 
'pt?  jiut  behind  Eushkoh.  This  plain  was  covered  with  earthy 
tamuli  sad  the  tamarind  plant,  and  promised  to  afford  excellent 
shooting.  We  saw  a  flock  of  thirteen  or  foorteen  bustard  feeding 
dose  to  the  road,  but  they  were  frightened  by  the  dogs  before 
we  oonld  get  a  shot  at  them :  hares  and  deer  were  also  said  to 
be  abundant.  At  abont  eighteen  miles  distance  the  large  and 
flourishing  village  of  Hormnzabad  was  reached,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further  another  village  named  Baniab&d.  Hence  to  Bahra- 
mabfid,  about  seven  miles,  the  coontry  wore  a  very  desolate  appearance, 
and  was  cut  up  and  scored  in  every  direction  by  iaitdii,  while 
occasional  patches  of  green,  though  affording  but  little  relief  to  the 
landscape,  showed  that  cultivation  had  not  been  wholly  neglected. 

We  halted  on  the  19th.  Bahramab^,  a  large  and  flourishing 
village — almost  a  town — of  recent  and  rapid  growth,  contained,  at 
the  period  of  our  visit,  8  popuUtion  of  perhaps  5,700.  It  may 
be  said  to  owe  its  success  to  the  late  Wakil-ul-Mfilk,  &ther  of  the 
present  Governor  of  Karm&n,  a  man  of  energetic  and  enterprising 
character,  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  caisvanserais  and  tanks 
contained  within  the  provincial  limits  were  directly  or  indirectly 
constructed.  The  mnd  caravanserai  was  of  inferior  kind :  hut  we 
found  quarters  in  an  excellent  house  belonging  to  the  Government. 
In  the  evening  of  our  first  day  at  Bahramabld,  ten  Hind6s  came 
to  visit  the  General,  one  of  whom  remembered  him  when  he  had 
passed  through  five  years  before.  These  men,  most  of  them  natives 
of  Shikarpur,  had  come  out  from  Kann&n  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  raw  cotton  extensively  grown  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is 
cleaned  first  by  tiie  natives  here,  and  then  exported  to  India  vUl 
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Bandar-Abbas,  whither  they  informed  us  there  is  a  direct  road  from 
this  place,  doing-  away  with  the  necessity  of  firgt  transporting  the 
cotton  to  Kannin.  They  seemed  to  be  very  happy  and  in  good  case, 
and  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  their  miserable  brethren  at  Yazd. 
They  informed  us  that  the  yield  of  cotton  in  the  Karmin  district  was 
about  4,000  manna  yearly,  or  28^000  lbs.,  and  that  its  price  was 
twenty-five  shillings  per  eighty  pounds.  Ilie  imports  for  India 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  sngar,  indigo,  and  cotton  goods.  There  is 
no  donbt  tiiat  a  good  transit  road  from  Karm&n  to  the  coast  would 
work  wonders  in  opening  out  the  trade  of  this  district,  and  in  en- 
couraging tra£Sc  with  India  from  every  part  of  Persia.  Some  few 
Farsis  or  Gabrs  are  to  be  noted  among  the  residents  of  Bahramabfid, 
which  has  a  reputation  for  pottery.  On  our  second  day,  the  General 
received  visits  from  the  Naib  of  the  place,  and  the  Y&war  or  Major, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  meet  us  from  Karmdn.  The  Hindus  also  paid 
him  a  second  visit.  The  inhabitants  here  have  a  practice  during  the 
Bamaz&n  of  sounding  a  drum  in  the  early  morning,  as  a  notice  to  the 
faithful  that  it  is  time  to  prepare  their  last  meal  before  the  risiag 
of  the  sun  compels  them  to  commence  their  daily  fast.  The  '  tattoo ' 
was  very  loud,  and  awoke  ns  regularly  every  morning  about  four 
o'clock, 

On  a  bright,  but  cold  and  windy  morning,  after  a  night  of  hard 
frost,  we  quitted  BahramabM.  The  road  for  the  first  five  miles 
led  through  a  well-coltivated  plain,  cut  up  and  scored  to  every 
direction  by  kandtt,  until  it  reached  the  village  of  Abdulab&d,  when 
it  passed  for  sixteen  miles  over  a  pebbly  desert,  and  for  about 
three  miles  more  over  soft  sandy  soil  interspersed  with  patches  of 
liula.  We  stopped  and  breakfasted  at  about  fourteen  miles,  at 
a  covered  taak  of  excellent  water,  near  a  mud  hovel  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  hills  on  all  sides  of  the  plain  we  had 
crossed  were  covered  with  snow,  and  the  snow-capped  and  lofty 
mountain  range  beyond  Earm&a  was  distinctly  visible,  forming  a 
beautiful  boundary  to  the  landscape  iu  our  front.  Kabutar- 
Ehdu,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  old  pigeon-tower  in  the 
vicinity,  consists  of  two  villages,  one  almost  in  ruins  and  the  other 
new,  containing  about  150  inhabitants.  A  large  number  of  these 
politely  came  out  to  meet  the  General,  and  the  Katkhuda  informed 
us  he  bad  orders  from  the  Wakil-ul-MUlk  to  supply  all  our  wants 
both  for  men  and  animals  free  of  charge.     This,  however,  was  an 
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Brrangement  which  was  not  allowed  to  have  effect:  we  preferred 
paying  for  everything.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  villagers 
sacrificing  a  sheep  by  a  rapid  process  of  decapitation  on  the  approach 
of  our  cavalcade.  One  man  kept  the  bleeding  carcase  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  while  another  ran  across  with  the  head;  so  that  we  had 
to  pass  between  the  two,  which  we  understand  to  be  the  orthodox 
way  of  accepting  s  Ferelan  welcome.  They  had  endeavoured  to  sacrifice 
a  sheep  in  a  similiu  way  at  our  every  halting-stage,  bat  we  had,  as 
a  rule,  hitherto  managed  to  save  its  life.  The  caravanserai  at 
Kabtitar-Kh&n,  in  which  we  put  up,  was  not  in  veiy  good  repair, 
besides  being  rather  dark  and  dirty:  but  it  had  two  pretty  good 
bdldkhdnaAi.  Numerous  pigeons  were  observable  everywhere  in  the 
vidnity.  The  mter  here  was  good  and  abundant.  Eabutar-Eh&n,  as 
the  private  property  of  the  Shah,  paid  no  tribute,  but  had  to  supply 
certain  articles  of  consumption  on  occasions.  It  had  an  arsenal  vrith 
thirty  guns. 

There  was  more  hard  frost  and  much  ice  when  we  left  Kablitar- 
Kbfui.  The  road,  which  had  previously  run  over  a  hard  sandy  plain, 
after  five  miles  entered  an  extensive  inarBh,.which,  owing  to  the  heavy 
runs  of  two  days  previous,  would  have  probably  been  impassable  had 
it  not  been  for  the  frost  of  the  preceding  night,  which  enabled  us  to 
get  over  the  ground  while  it  was  yet  hard.  This  tract  is  only  di£Bcult 
in  wet  weather;  but,  aiW  any  coottnuous  rain,  it  would  evidently 
be  quite  impassable,  receiving,  as  it  were  in  a  basin  of  soft  clayey 
soil,  all  the  streams  from  the  neighbonring  high  grounds.  At  thirteen 
miles  we  reached  the  flourishing  village  of  Rib&t,  where  we  stayed 
and  break&sted  at  an  excellent  caravanserai,  built  by  the  late  Wakil- 
nl-M^lk,  with  a  complete  suite  of  good  upper  apartments,  and  with 
doors  to  all  the  downstair  rooms — an  unheard-of  luxury  in  Persia. 
After  leaving  Ribitt  the  valley  became  narrower,  being  bounded  as 
before  by  the  magnificent  Jafar  Ktih  and  range  of  snowy  hills  beyond 
Karm&n  in  our  front.  The  road  from  Rib&t  to  Baghin  was  for 
fifteen  miles  over  a  stony  desert,  interspersed  with  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  large  village  of  Sadi  was  passed  to  the  right,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Rib&t.  We  were  met  at  Baghin  as  usual  by  a 
depatation  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  about  1 6cx>.  Baghin, 
we  were  told,  paid  no  money  revenue,  but  in  kind,  principally  wheat 
and  barley.  The  village'  was  clean,  and  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water.    There  was  much  cultivated  land  in  the  vicinity,  extending  to 
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the  foot  of  the  hills  boonding  the  plain  od  the  right;  and  good 
shooting.  The  General  and  Captain  Smith  pitched  tents  outside  the 
indifferent  caTaTanseiai.  We  halted  here  one  day,  and  received  a  visit 
from  the  Z&bit  of  the  place,  accompanied  by  the  Y&war  and  his  son. 
All  three  were  greatly  surprised  at  and  interested  in  a  breech-loading 
gan,  on  the  ordinary  principle,  with  central-fire  cartridges.  They  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  their  plaudits  were  long 
and  loud. 

From  Baghiuj  which  is  really  south  of  Earmin,  the  road,  for  several 
miles,  winds  about  over  sloping  stony  ground,  until  it  has  completely 
rounded  the  point  of  the  Dawirfin  range,  when  it  descends  into  the 
plain  of  Earmin  (nineteen  miles).  At  an  old  caravanserai,  distant 
thirteen  miles,  the  General  was  met  about  11.30  by  the  UHkbdl, 
sent  out  to  meet  him  by  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk,  consisting  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  horsemen  oommanded  by  two  Colonels,  one  of  whom,  Sarhang 
All  Agha,  spoke  French  very  well,  baying  been  educated  for  three 
years  at  the  Ecole  de  St.  Cyr,  in  Paris.  A  tame  boar  came  ont  with 
the  escort,  and  we  were  told  that  it  invariably  accompanied  the  horses 
when  taken  out.  The  Persians  allow  these  wild  boars  (caught  very 
young)  to  live  in  their  stables,  where  they  strike  up  a  great  friendship 
with  the  horses.  This  custom  is  the  more  curious,  as  the  pig,  being 
the  uncleanest  of  animals  in  a  Muhammadan's  eyes,  would  hatdly 
appear  a  fit  object  for  admission  to  the  stables,  often  considered 
a  place  of  great  sanctitude  :  the  stables  of  the  Shah  and  the  British 
Minister  at  Tehr&n  are,  for  instance,  privileged  places  where  all 
criminals  can  securely  take  boat  or  refuge.  We  were  escorted  to 
the  lodging  assigned  to  the  General  by  a  great  concourse  of  horsemen 
saAfardtAet.  On  arriva),  however,  the  qaiirters  and  general  arrange- 
ment were  found  to  be  so  defective  that  Captain  Smith  was  despatched 
to  the  Persian  Commissioner  to  represent  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
latter  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  discomfort  and  disquietude, 
as  his  abode  was  infinitely  worse.  The  Governor,  on  learning  the 
inferior  diaracter  of  the  accommodation  provided,  directed  the  Bigh-i- 
Niflhit  to  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  sent  numerous  apologies 
for  not  having  selected  it  before,  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
no  stables  available  there.  Our  habitat  for  the  first  day  and  night 
was  situated  on  the  east  of  Karmdn  outside  the  walls,  and  belonged  to 
the  chief  of  police ;  but  was  in  a  state  of  vrretehed  repair.  The 
Min$M  b&tki  of  the  Wakfl-ul-Mfilk  called  in  the  afternoon  to  ask 
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after  the  Qeneral's  health,  and  the  nhole  of  the  Hindus  of  the  place, 
about  forty  in  number,  also  came  to  pay  their  respects.  We  entered 
Kann&n  on  the  last  day  of  the  &6t  of  Ramaz&n. 

The  next  morning  we  made  arrangements  to  more  into  the  Bigh-i- 
Nish&t,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  A  man  brought  us 
a  huge  and  very  fine  wild  goat  as  a  present,  he  having  shot  it 
the  day  before  in  the  Juf&r-Kuh,  which  abounds  with  these  animals. 
Hie  General,  aooompanied  by  Captain  Smith,  paid  a  ceremonial  visit 
to  fJie  Wakil-nl-Mlilk.  Our  way  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
which  was  crowded  with  masses  of  people,  in  their  beet  attire,  at 
all  places  of  vantage,  to  see  the  English  envoy  pass.  The  bazdrt 
were  filled  with  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  such  like  things,  but  shops 
that  did  not  sell  eatables  were  closed  in  honour  of  the  feast  following 
the  expiration  of  the  fast.  We  found  the  Qovemor's  house  situated 
inside  the  ari  or  citadel — practically  a  large  square,  with  spacious 
huts  inside  the  courtyard.  The  Wakil-ul-Mulk  received  oar  chief 
with  great  cordiality,  and  spoke  much  concerning  his  friendship 
with  his  father  the  former  Governor :  alluding  to  the  occasion  of  the 
General's  visit  in  1866,  when  he  himself  was  only  Colonel  of  a 
regiment.  His  rapid  rise  in  fortune  may  be  principally  attributed 
to  influence  g^ed  by  the  notably  successful  administration  of  his 
late  father.  After  sitting  for  some  time  we  took  our  leave,  and 
proceeded  to  our  new  quarters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city 
to  those  we  had  abandoned.  The  B&gh-i-Nish&t,  one  of  the  nicest 
residences  we  had  seen  in  Persia,  was  built  by  the  present  Governor, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  summer  than  winter.  The  grounds  are 
of  great  extent,  partly  laid  out  for  fruit  and  partly  for  Sowers.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  Naw&b  of  the  Governor  came  again  to  see  the 
General,  and  arranged  abont  his  return  visit  the  next  day.  This 
gentlen\an  spoke  French  fluently,  and  told  us  he  bad  been  seven  years 
in  Paris.  He  seemed  to  feel  keenly  his  exile  in  this  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  world,  and  longed  to  get  back  to  Europe. 

Our  Christmas  Day  (Sunday)  was  bright  and  oold,  with  frost. 
We  had  visits  &om  two  Colonels  in  the  morning;  but  the  civility 
may  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  of  consulting  Dr.  Gumming 
about  their  eyesight.  At  breakfast  time,  five  large  trays  of  sweet- 
meats arrived  from  the  Wakil-ul-Mlilk,  as  a  Christmas  present.  At 
one  o'clock,  the  Governor,  attended  by  the  Deputy  Governor,  Persian 
Commissioner,  Chief  of  Police  (an  enormously  fat  man],  the  French- 
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speaking  Colonel  and  the  Naw&b,  paid  bis  return  Tisit.  He  stayed 
nearly  on  hour,  during  which  time  the  General  presented  him  with 
a  very  handsome  pair  of  gold  eye-glasseB,  at  which  he  was  much 
pleased.  He  was  also  very  anxious  to  consult  Dr.  Gumming  about 
his  eyes.  The  whole  tribe  of  Hindus  came  about  6  p.  u.  to  see  the 
General  They  said  they  had  been  trying  ever  since  the  morning 
to  get  access  to  him,  but  had  been  beaten  away  at  three  of  the 
city  gates :  eventually,  the  Wakil-ul-Mfilk,  hearing  of  their  distress, 
had  given  orders  for  their  admittance.  These  men  generally  have 
many  complaints,  either  well  or  ill  (bunded,  to  make  against  the 
Persian  Government,  and  would  naturally  try  to  engage  every  passing 
Englishman  in  their  favour ;  but  General  Goldsmid  was,  of  course, 
unable  to  interfere  directly  in  their  behalf  by  any  formal  or 
adequate  investigation. 

Oo  Monday,  a  very  large  present  of  oranges  and  dates  arrived 
from  the  Wakil-ul-Mdlk,  who  had  forbidden  his  servants  to  take 
any  presents  in  return ;  and  a  deputation  of  Gabrs,  succeeded  shortly 
after  by  one  of  Hindus,  made  its  appearance  at  our  quarters.  On 
Tuesday  three  Persian  gentlemen  called  to  see  Br.  Gumming,  and 
asked  him  to  treat  them  for  bad  eyedght,  a  complaint  which  appears 
to  be  prevalent  in  Karm&u.  The  Wakil-ul-Mulk  sent  a  present  of 
deer  that  had  just  beeu  shot,  and  a  quantity  of  partridges  and  game, 
to  the  Geueral.  At  two  o'clock  Captain  Smith  visited  Hie  Excellency, 
by  desire,  to  present  him  with  the  translation  of  Malcolm's  '  History 
of  Persia,'  done  into  Persian  by  order  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
and  at  the  express  wish  of  his  late  father,  the  old  Wakil-ul-Mulk, 
personally  communicated  to  General  (then  Colonel)  Goldsmid.  The 
Governor  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  receipt  of  the  book,  and 
expressed  his  gratification  and  thanks  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
He  read  the  prefitce,  which  set  forth  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  work  had  been  translated,  and  said  he  felt  strongly  the  kind- 
nesa  which  had  recollected  and  acted  npon  a  wish  of  his  father's 
expressed  so  many  years  ago.  He  was  further  very  anxious  to  know 
when  the  second  volume  would  be  ready,  and  said  that,  when  it  was 
finished,  he  would  have  them  both  printed  in  Bombay.  The  book 
is  beautifully  written,  and  illustrated  with  copies  of  the  engravings 
which  accompany  the  original  work.  Capt^n  Smith,  on  leaving  the 
Governor's,  proceeded  to  visit  the  Persian  Commissioner,  who  had 
quitted  his  first  place  of  residence,  outside  the  waits,  for  one  inside 
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tbe  city,  aod  certainly  had  not  made  a  change  for  the  better.  He 
stated  that  he  bad  by  yesterday's  post  received  isBtmctions  from 
the  Persian  Government  to  proceed  with  the  settlement  of  the  BaM- 
chiet&n  frontier,  ehoald  Sist&n  be  found  impracticable  on  arrival 
at  Karm£n ;  and  that  he  was  accordingly  willing  to  proceed  at  once 
with  this  misBioD,  if  the  General  would  inform  bim  officially  of  the 
impoBsibilily  of  going  to  Sist£n.  We  were  told  that  the  hands 
and  ears  of  two  thieves  had  been  cut  off  on  the  previoos  day  in 
the  pnblic  square  ^  In  the  evening  a  large  dinner  was  provided 
for  the  servants  of  the  Mission  and  those  of  the  Governor  employed 
about  our  domicile,  which  was  kept  up,  with  mostc  and  like  accom- 
paniments, until  twelve  o'clock. 

Little  of  novelty  occurred  on  Wednesday.  The  Y&wor  called  on  the 
part  of  the  Wakil-ul-M(ilk  to  tell  the  General  that  everything  he, 
the  Governor,  possessed  was  at  his  disposal.  The  General  called 
on  the  Persian  Commissioner  at  his  house  in  the  town.  There  were 
DO  chairs,  bo  we  had  all  to  sit  on  the  groond.  Mirza  Ma'slim 
Kh&n  expressed  bis  willingness  to  accompany  us  to  Baltichist&n, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Sist^n  matter  vras  impracticable 
for  this  year  at  least.    The  English  mail  arrived  from  Teluiu, 

■  Dr.  Cmniiimg  reUtei  a  oOTiauB  rtorj  Id  cxmnezion  with  tUevw.  "nuee  men  had 
made  an  eaXry  Into  a  Feruan'i  ItooM  at  lafchin,  Mid,  having  aecured  a  lufflcicDc?  of 
pluodm,  were  on  the  point  of  making  thelT  way  thnnigh  a  hole  In  (he  wall,  when  the 
TJotimiwd  owner  woke  ap,  and  aniTed  on  (he  ipot  jnit  in  tinte  to  lee  tlte  !■*(  of  the 
pai^  with  hia  body  half  thnnigh  the  hole.  He  inunediatcly  caoght  hold  of  (he 
bnrglar'a  Ufft,  and  held  on,  ihouting  in  the  meantime  tw  uriitaiice.  The  c^jtive'i 
comradei,  on  their  aide,  tried  with  might  aod  main  to  pull  bim  through,  but  finding 
their  eSbrti  imBuceeeaful,  and  being,  moreover,  afrvd  of  captnre  thamadvae,  or  reoognl- 
tioD  ahoold  thej  eaoape  and  their  comrade  be  taken,  they  haitil;  cnt  off  hi*  head  and 
decamped  with  i(,  thni  Uaviag  no  trace  b;  which  they  might  be  known,  and  diung 
awBj  with  all  danger  of  thdr  Mend  turning  king'i  evidence.  Bloodshed  in  any  form 
BMDiu  to  oome  natnnd  to  Feraiana.  A  ilave  boy  in  Sbirii,  twelve  yeara  of  age,  ahot 
hia  maater'a  aon,  it  waa  anppoaad  by  acddmt.  Hie  Govemor,  however,  took  a  more 
Mriona  view  of  the  oaae,  and  ordered  the  wretched  lad  to  be  mudfied.  Tiiia  was  ao- 
ctadingly  done,  the  victim  beii^  nailed  ly)  agi^iia(  the  wall  Id  the  pablio  aquare,  with 
iron  pega  Uirengh  hia  handa  and  \Bfp,  and  a  atake  driven  through  hia  back  Into 
the  wall,  to  which  he  had  hia  fine  turned.  It  ia  aud  tliat  the  anSbrer  actually 
lived  in  this  poaitiun  for  aome  houn.  At  Sbirai,  ahn,  Qoartenuaater-Scrgeant  Bowk 
aaw  the  eieoutloneT  cut  the  throats  of  eleven  robbera  in  one  momiiig.  me  wretched 
men  (rtflod  all  in  a  raw,  and  snokad  a  kalidn:  the  eieeutlonra'  walked  np  to  them 
one  by  one,  put  their  heada  under  his  left  arm,  and  cnt  th^  throats  in  much  the 
aame  way  aa  ha  would  have  killed  sheep.  All  the  iih<^)keepcn  had  to  pay  a  fee  to 
the  glim  offidaL 
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having  been  brongfat  by  one  of  tbe  servants  we  bad  sent  back  from 
Isfah&n  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  seven  days.  His  report 
was  that  he  had  started  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2oth,  and  had  been  sick 
one  day  at  Yazd.  By  our  route  the  distance  would  have  exceeded  650 
miles ;  by  his  it  might  have  been  about  600,  On  Thursday  wa 
continued  our  experience  of  the  bright  cold  momingB  of  K&rmfin. 
The  Nawib  of  the  Wakil-ul-Miilk  called  to  express  his  master's 
willingness  to  serve  the  General  in  any  way.  He  brought  with  him  as 
presents  six  or  seven  very  ancient  coins.  In  the  afternoon,  some  of  as 
proceeded  to  the  town  to  visit  the  carpet  and  shawl  manufactories. 
Tbe  Governor  sent  a  man  as  escort  from  the  BfEgh-i-Nisfa£t,  and 
on  arrival  at  the  shawl  manufactories,  we  were  shown  into  a  room 
where  there  was  a  variety  of  sweetmeats  and  fmit«  laid  out  for  our 
acceptance,  and  where,  while  enjoying  tea  and  the  universal  kalian, 
the  owner  of  tbe  &ctory  showed  us  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
shawls  maDU&ctured,  beautiful  in  texture,  pattern,  and  make.  An. 
official  of  the  Governor's  household  here  presented  himself,  and  said 
he  had  also  been  commissioned  by  His  Excellency  to  take  us  round 
the  workshops.  This  tall  &ne<looking  Pendsn,  with  splendid  black 
beard,  turned  ont  to  be  the  individual  who  had  been  appointed 
mikmdnddr  to  the  General  when  be  and  Major  Murdoch  Smith 
passed  through  Earm&n  in  1866.  He  had  not  known  that  the 
English  Commissioner  of  to-day  was  the  Colonel  of  five  years  ago, 
and  was  delighted  when  informed  of  the  identity.  The  factory  we 
were  now  at  was,  moreover,  the  same  visited  on  the  former  occasion. 
After  tea  was  finished  we  proceeded  to  tJie  workshops,  entering  by  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  just  big  enough  to  admit  a  man  but  certainly  not  large 
enongh  to  pass  a  chair ;  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the 
utter  want  of  ventilation,  there  being  absolutely  no  way  of  purifying 
the  air,  which  was  close  and  smelt  most  unwholesome.  About  sixty 
or  seventy  men  and  boys  were  seated  in  three  rooms,  working  at 
looms  placed  horizontally  before  them.  Each  loom,  worked  by  one 
man  and  two  small  boys,  contained  the  fabric  of  one  sbawL  The 
man,  always  an  experienced  hand,  sits  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
boys  on  either  aide.  They  sit  so  close  together  that  their  arms 
actually  interlace,  but,  nevertheless,  their  nimble  fingers  work  away 
with  great  rapidity.  They  make  tbe  shawls  with  the  right  side 
dovmwards,  so  that  their  eyes  can  be  of  very  little  use  in  guiding 
them,  and  they  leom  the  patterns  by  heart.     Extraordinary  as  it 
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eeems,  these  intricate  patteme  are  learnt  by  heart  and  rotCj  not 
from  painted  pictures  with  long  written  explaDations,  but  entirely 
from  manoscript.  The  pattern  of  b  shawl  is  composed  in  the  smne 
way  that  another  man  would  compose  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  the 
workers  then  learn  the  pattern  by  heart.  This  is  certainly  most 
marvelloos,  and  must  demand  a  constant  and  never-ceasing  strain 
opon  the  monory.  We  were  informed  that  it  would  take  a  clever  lad 
six  mouths  or  more  to  learn  a  pattern,  but  that  when  once  learnt 
it  was  never  foi^tten.  Some  of  the  children  we  saw  working  there 
coutd  not  have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  children 
were  by  &ir  the  majority  of  workers.  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  shawls 
in  coarse  of  manu&ctore  were  of  a  very  simple  design,  and  adapted 
to  beginners ;  a  man  was  walking  up  and  down  reading  oat  the 
patterns  &om  a  dirty  and  soiled  manuscript.  But  the  better  shawls ' 
have  all,  as  it  were,  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  The  threads  of  hirl, 
or  goatVhair,  dyed,  are  cut  in  short  lengths,  and  these  are  woven 
in  by  the  fingers  into  the  web  of  the  shawl  stretched  horizonladly 
before  the  maker.  The  boys  and  men  sit  in  holes  with  their  feet 
under  the  web,  which  poation  brings  their  arms  on  a  level  with  the 
shawl.  That  the  work  is  unhealthy  in  the  extreme,  the  pale  sallow 
faces  of  the  men  and  boys  sufficiently  testified;  but  it  has  also 
a  serious  effect  in  damaging  the  eyes ;  few  of  those  whom  we  saw 
but  had  bleared  and  weak  eyes,  and  many  wore  spectaclee.  The 
emaciated  bodies  of  the  children  were  especially  noticeable  and  very 
pitiable,  and  their  arms  seemed  to  be  almost  withered  away, — bnt 
there  is  no  'Factory  Act'  in  Persia.  We  were  informed  by  the 
proprietor  that  the  hours  allotted  to  sheer  work  averaged  fourteen 
a  day !  A  shawl  of  the  best  description,  three  yards  in  length, 
takes  about  a  year  to  make,  and  should  cost  from  forty  to  sixty 
iumdia  {^t6  or  i£'24).  The  men  are  badly  pud,  the  best  workers 
averting  about  l«.  a  day,  and  the  children  about  2d,  to  4d.  It  is 
impossible  that,  always  being  in  such  a  position,  with  the  body 
everlastingly  bent  over  the  same  work,  and  the  mind  as  well  as 
fingers  constantly  strained,  any  of  these  poor  creatures  can  live 
long.  But  the  manufactures  that  spring  from  their  nimble  fingers 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Karmin^  boast  that  their  shftwls  are 
superior  to  those  of  Kashmir,  to  which  place  they  export  annually 
quantities  of  hirik  by  way  of  Bandar-Abbas  and  Bombay.  Kiiri 
is  the  fine  wool  found  next  to  the  skin  of  the  goat.    These  shawls 
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Eire  entirely  made  from  this  material.  The  goate  are  shorn  twice  a  year, 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  From  the  shawl  manufactory  we  went 
Bome  little  distance  to  that  of  the  no  lees  celebrated  carpets.  These  are 
manufactured  in  a  way  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  gobelin  tapestry 
made  at  present,  or  rather  before  the  war,  in  Paris.  The  looms  are 
arranged  perpendicnlariy,  and  the  workers  sit  behind  the  loom,  but  in 
this  case,  unlike  the  gobelins,  they  have  the  right  dde  of  the  carpet 
towards  them.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  differs  irom  that  of  the 
shawls  also  in  this  particular,  that  each  carpet  has  a  painted  pattern, 
desired  and  drawn  out  by  the  master  of  the  mann&ctory,  whidi 
is  pinned  in  the  centre  of  the  carpet,  and  which  the  workers  can 
consult,  if  necessary,  from  time  to  time.  Advantage,  however,  is  rarely 
taken  of  this  facility  of  reference,  for  the  boy  who  sits  nearest  the 
pattern  reads  ont  in  a  monotonous  voice  any  infonnation  required 
concerning  it.  The  carpets  are  made  entirely  of  cotton,  woven  in  by 
the  fingers  into  Uie  upright  web.  Their  manufacture  is  tedious 
and  costly  in  the  extreme,  but  they  lu-e  beaatifully  soft  and  durable. 
The  work  is  constantly  hammered  close  together  by  a  wooden  hammer 
every  few  stitches.  The  man  whose  maunfactory  we  visited  was 
sud  to  be  without  a  rival  in  Persia,  either  for  heaaty  of  design 
or  excellence  of  manufacture.  We  saw  a  beautiful  carpet  that  he  was 
making  for  the  sacred  shrine  at  Mash-had,  which  was  to  cost  500 
iumdnt,  or  j€%oo,  being  eleven  yards  long  by  about  two  and  a  half 
broad ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  Bat  its  manu- 
facture would  take  at  least  two  years  from  the  commencement.  The 
boys  and  men  here  did  not  look  so  unhealthy  as  in  the  shawl  workshops. 
We  were  entertained  here  with  the  usual  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and 
aharbat,  laid  out  on  a  most  beautiful  rug  that  had  just  come  &om  one 
of  the  looms.  The  doctor  having  left  us  to  advise  the  WakO-ol-M^Ik 
on  the  subject  of  bis  eyes,  we  went  strught  home  through  the 
bazdrt.  These  are  lofty  and  well  built,  owing  their  existence,  as 
indeed  do  all  the  improvements  in  this  town,  to  the  energy  of 
the  late  Governor ;  before  whose  promotion  to  high  local  administra- 
tive functions  £arm&n  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  wretched  place.  We 
noted  that  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins ;  but  the  high  wall 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  with  its  six  large  gates  and  flanking 
towers  at  regular  intervals,  gave  it  an  air  of  neatness  and  solidity. 

On  Friday  we  were  busy  the  whole  day  preparing  the  despatch 
of  a  Tehrfin  courier.     In  the  evening  the  Persian  Commissioner,  with 
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the  Naw&b  and  the  Colonel,  Ali  A^ha,  who  bad  headed  the  UHMd/, 
dined  with  the  General.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  entirely 
in  French,  as  iheaa  gentlemen  had  been  in  Europe,  the  two  last 
having  been  chieflj  educated  in  Paris.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  the 
last  day  in  the  year.  Captain  Smith  visited  the  Persian  Commis- 
Bioner,  to  ascertain  what  were  his  precise  intentions  as  to  future  move- 
ments. Mirza  Ma'sdm  Eh£n,  evidently  in  great  fear. of  the  responsi- 
bility to  he  incurred  by  proceeding  directly  to  Ballichist&n,  finally 
ooneented  to  go  there,  if  informed  in  writing  that  the  move  to  SistfiD 
was  impracticable. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  the  Nawiib  of  the  Wakfl-nl-Mulk  called 
in  the  morning  with  his  verbal  congratulations;  and  also  brought 
some  handsome  presents  from  the  Governor,  coneisting  of  a  carpet 
and  namad  (felt)  (worth  about  ^60)  for  the  General,  a  rug  for 
Captain  Smith,  and  a  shawl  for  Dr.  Camming.  The  two  former 
it  was  decided  to  send  off  at  once  to  the  India  Office  in  England. 
After  break&st  Captain  Smith  called  on  the  Persian  Commissioner, 
and  announced  to  him  the  General's  intention  to  march  from  Eanu4n 
on  Wednesday  at  latest.  He  promised  to  he  ready.  The  General 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  W.  Merewether  in  Sind,  dated  the  29th 
November,  which  had  been  brought  up  from  Bandar-Abbas  by  the 
Wakfl-ul-Mulk's  id^,  or  messenger. 

The  day  following,  the  Y&war  called  early  to  inform  the  General 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  accompany  him  all  the  way  to  Bampfir, 
and  that  he  wanted  leave  to  meet  him  at  B.Jiyin,  three  stages  on 
the  way,  as  he  was  going  to  visit  his  bmily  residing  there.  Per- 
mission was  of  course  given.  At  3  p.m.  the  General,  attended  by 
Captain  Smith,  Dr.  Cumming,  and  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Bower, 
called  on  the  Wakil-ul-Mfilk  to  bid  him  good-bye.  Mirza  Ma'sfim 
Khfin  was  in  attendance,  as  were  the  usnal  members  of  the  Governor's 
suite.  We  were  received  very  cordially,  and  the  appearance  of  special 
refreshments  prolonged  the  visit ;  but  the  ices  were  somewhat  cold 
fiire  for  a  winter's  afternoon.  After  the  visit  was  over,  the  General 
returned  to  the  Bfigh-i-Nish&t,  while  Captain  Smith,  Dr.  Cumming, 
and  Quartermaster- Sergeant  Bower  proceeded  to  the  caravanserai  in 
the  city,  which  the  Hindu  traders  are  allowed  to  rent  from  the 
mlUitaiid  at  130  tuvtdni  per  annum.  It  is  a  wretchedly  dirty  place, 
opening  o£F  one  of  the  iazdrt,  crowded  for  the  occasion ;  and  throngs 
of  people,  principally  women,  blocked  the  entrance  the  whole  time 
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tbat  we  renuuned  there.  A  more  pnblic  visit  was  probably  never  paid ; 
for  our  chairs  were  placed  dd  a  platform  which  rans  otttside  and 
over  the  lower  row  of  shops,  and  we  had  to  sit  here  exposed  to 
the  foil  gaze  of  the  population  of  the  hazdrs  for  a  qnarter  of  an 
bonr,  eating  sweetmeats  and  otherwise  engaged  in  scarcely  dignified 
pursuits.  One  of  the  Hindus  had  been  in  Persia  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  another  for  twelve  years ;  being  unable  to  leave,  so  they 
informed  us,  on  account  of  the  bad  debts  they  could  not  recover. 
Among  them  were  agents  for  Shikarpur  merchants,  who  generally 
remain  about  five  years  at  a  time.  There  were  also  eight  Jiakirt, 
professedly  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  fires  at  B&ku,  on  the 
Caspian,  a  long  and  perilous  journey  amid  a  Muhammadan  population. 
These  Hindus  would  much  like  to  have  a  British  Consul  at  Earmto, 
whose  presence  would,  no  doubt,  do  much  to  encourage  trade  and 
commerce  with  India.  They  had  asked  General  Goldsmid  to  pay 
them  a  personal  visit  at  the  caravanserai,  in  order  that  their  social 
status  might  be  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mnhammadans;  but 
the  officers  of  bis  suite,  to  whom  the  whole  scene  was  comparatively 
new,  had  gone  in  his  stead,  and  met  with  a  warm  reception.  They 
showed  us  a  little  dirty  room  in  the  caravanserai,  where  they  eaid 
a  European,  who  could  neither  t^  Hindustfini  or  Persian,  had  stayed 
for  a  fortnight  about  six  or  seven  years  before ;  and  we  were  unable 
to  determine  who  this  might  be^.  Wo  learnt  that  the  Karmfia 
shawls  of  the  finer  sort,  made  of  Hrk,  were  not  in  great  denumd 
for  exportation,  they  being  principally  made  to  order.  Great  quan- 
titles  of  the  inferior  kinds,  however,' made  of  lamb's-wool,  were  sent 
to  the  Tnrkish  market.  They  paid  a  duty  at  every  provincial  town 
on  the  caravan  route,  and  again  an  impost  duty  on  the  Turkish 
frontier.    The  local  duty  on  the  superior  shawls  was  five  per  cent, 

'  When  I  was  at  Eum&n  in  Januaiy,  1866,  Muhammad  iKma*!!  Khin,  the  bther 
of  tbe  present  Oovemor,  than  Uiniltw  to  the  nominal  Governor,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
n^al,  told  me  that  about  fifteen  jreara  previouily,  a  strBOKe  traveller,  oetennblj  an 
y;pgiiqtit|>*>T,  had  taken  up  hia  qoarten  at  a  amnmer-houae  belonging  to  lumaelf.  Some 
boya  had  aaaailed  him  there,  probably  with  intent  to  dislodge  him,  and  after  a  time 
he  had  been  brought  before  the  UinlHter.  finding  the  Utter  engaged  in  a  question 
of  carpet*,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  enleiing  into  the  conversation,  aaaerUng  that 
tbe  manufkctorei  of  Karmiti  were  worth  more  money  than  the  ainaQiitB  eomtaonly 
pat  upon  than.  EreDtually,  he  got  some  carpets  from  the  KluEn,  on  the  nnderstattding 
that  they  ware  to  be  diqiosed  of  to  the  best  advuit^[e,  and  fbr  a  oertaio  cona[der»> 
tion ;  but  aftm  the  straogw  had  departed,  nothing  forthm  bad  been  heard  of  him. — 
P.  J.  a. 
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The  colours,  bright  when  new,  were  very  liable  to  fade  if  much 
exposed  to  the  eon,  especially  yellow,  green,  and  bine :  the  material, 
unlike  Kashmir,  shrinliing  slightly  on  being  wet. 

On  Tuesday,  the  3rd  January,  the  Kawfib  of  the  Governor  came 
to  breakfast ;  and  shortly  afler  the  Persian  Commissioner  called  on 
the  General  and  eat  for  a  long  time.  His  visit  was  very  satisfactory, 
aa  be  made  no  further  difficolties  aboat  starting,  and  arranged  to 
accompany  us  on  the  Thursday.  In  the  afternoon  the  Gleneral  sent 
the  mirakhoT  with  two  very  handsome  presents  to  the  Wakfl-ul-Mfilk, 
with  which  he  was  greatly  pleased — an  enamelled  Paris  opera-glass, 
and  some  beautiful  silk  for  covering  furniture.  He  also  gave  the 
Nawib  a  silver  watch.  Dr.  Cumming's  reputation  had  become  a 
fail  ttceompH  in  Karmfin ;  he  had  numerous  patients  every  day, 
especially  women.  The  people  asked  him  to  do  strange  things, 
and  apparently  thought  he  could  work  miracles. 

On  the  4th,  Colonel  Ali  Agha  and  the  Naw&b  called  to  pay  a 
farewell  visit  on  the  part  of  the  Wakil-ul-Mfilk  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  convey  his  reiterated  thanks  for  the  presents  sent  him  yester- 
day, The  Hindus  also  called  again.  Large  douceur*  were  issued 
to  those  servants  of  the  Governor  who  had  been  detached  for  employ- 
ment with  the  Mission  during  its  stay  in  Karm£n.  Our  old  fardiAet 
were  also  dismissed;  new  ones,  carefully  chosen  by  the  Wakjl-«l- 
Mlilk,  being  sent  to  supply  their  places.  Earroin  was  reputed  to 
contain  40,000  inhabitants :  40  Hindis ;  Gabrs,  1 80 ;  Jews,  jo :  to 
possess  Aammdm»,  32;  caravanserais,  28,  i.e.  ia  for  trade,  and  16 
for  travellers;  shawl  manufactories,  120;  cotton  manufactories,  80; 
carpet  manufactories,  really  good,  6.  The  revenue  was  stated  at 
about  310,000  tumdtu,  o>j^i34,ooo. 

After  a  detention  of  nearly  a  fortnight,  not  wholly  profitless 
if  somewhat  wearisome,  we  left  Karmin  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  January;  skirting  the  city  walls  up  to  the  gate  opposite  the  side 
by  which  we  had  entered.  Our  road  passed  through  several  miles 
of  ruins  and  beside  the  Kala'h  Dukhtar,  or  Virgin  Fort,  a  high 
hill  about  two  miles  from  Karm&n,  evidently  strongly  fortified  in 
former  times,  but  of  late  years  in  ruins.  There  were  marks  of  a 
covered  way  that  must  have  led  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  from 
the  fort.  On  clearing  the  ruined  suburbs  the  road  ran  over  a  saitdy 
d^iert,  much  cut  up  and  scored  with  old  kandU,  until  at  about 
twenty-one  miles    distance    from   Earmtin    it    rose   to   the  village 
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of  Mihun,  visible  long  before  it  was  reached,  lying  on  the  sloping 
gronnd  whicb  bounded  tbe  view  in  front,  and  enrronnded  with  most 
extensive  gardens.  The  bine  dome  of  the  shrine  stood  out  a 
conspicuone  and  effectual  landmark.  At  abont  half  way  was 
a  small  mod  caravanserai,  where  good  water  conld  be  obtained. 
The  Ktih-i-Jn(i&r,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  formed  a  beautiful  object 
in  the  landscape.  The  village  of  JufAr  itself  might  be  jnet  discerned 
lying  at  the  end  of  the  spur  which  terminated  the  hill  to  the 
west.  At  abont  five  miles  from  M&hlin  we  were  met  by  a  '  Y&war,' 
wit^  three  gentlemen  in  scarlet,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  the 
General ;  and  as  we  entered  the  village  we  were  received  by  some 
more  /arAthet:  finally,  at  the  entrance  to  the  shrine,  we  found  a 
guard  of  honour,  drawn  up  in  full  dress,  consisting  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  men.  The  whole  village  tamed  out  to  see  as  pass,  and 
every  adTaDtageous  place  for  beholders  was  occupied  by  staring  crowds, 
amid  which  women  decidedly  had  the  preponderance.  Hie  shrine 
here  is  a  famous  one ;  it  contains  the  body  of  Shah  Niimat  UUah, 
a  great  saint  or  prophet  of  Indian  extraction,  who  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  credited  with  much  influeoce  in  bringing 
abont  the  Indian  mutiny,  owing  to  his  prophecy  that  the  English 
power  in  India  would  be  extinguished  in  1857.  Numerous  devotees 
&om  all  parts  of  the  world  Sock  to  his  tomb,  and  wo  saw  several 
gifts  there,  entirely  of  Indian  origin.  The  shrine,  which  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  very  picturesque,  with  its  large  and 
beautiful  chindr  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  blue  dome  appears. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  we  observed  a  superior  sort  of 
caravaoserat  op  dwelling-house,  provided  by  the  Wakil-ul-Mulk, 
for  the  use  of  travellers.  This  building  occupied  three  sides  of  a 
square,  facing  towards  the  shrine,  with  which  it  was  connected  by 
two  graceful  arches  that  bridged  the  road.  It  contained  a  very 
pretty  garden,  i^hich  should  be  beautiful  in  summer,  with  a  broad 
stream  of  the  parest  water  running  through  it.  We  found  the 
shrine  somewhat  out  of  repair.  The  remains  of  the  Shah  lay 
underneath  the  dome  in  a  large  marble  grave  covered  with  kr&nt. 
A  beautiful  carpet  adorned  the  floor  of  the  room.  Almost  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Persia  had  lent  their  assistance  in  beautifying 
and  enriching  the  shrine  from  time  to  time,  and  the  record  of 
their  good  deeds  was  emblazoned  on  the  walls.  The  garden  sur- 
rounding was  supplied  with  plenty  of  pore  water— a  most  fortunate 
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circniDBtaDce  for  travellers.  Indeed  the  village  abounded  with 
purling  streams  and  beautiful  trees.  The  two  daroishes  who  showed 
us  over  the  shrine  were  singidarlj  intelligent  and  free  from  fanaticisnt; 
they  did  not  even  request  us  to  t^e  off  our  boots,  though  of 
course  we  did  not  enter  the  sacred  precincts  where  the  remains  of  the 
prophet  lay.  Both  these  men  well  remembered  the  General's  former 
visit  in  1866,  with  Major  Murdoch  Smith,  and  were  very  glad 
to  see  him  again.  Mihun  struck  as  as  a  particularly  pleasant  place, 
a  good  summer  residence  for  the  inhabitants  of  KarmJtn.  The  popula- 
tion of  Mfthtin  was  estimated  at  about  5000  inhabitants ;  it  had  four 


Leaving  a  charming  apartment  which  had  been  placed  at  our 
disposal  under  orders  from  Karm&n,  we  marched  afler  breakfast, 
at  about  10  a.u.  ;  having  first  paid  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  M&hun, 
The  road  ran  over  s  pebbly  desert,  with  camel-thom,  gradually 
ascending  in  a  southerly  direction  till  it  entered  the  hills,  when 
it  followed  the  line  of  a  watercourse  till  arrival  at  H&nakah  (sixteen 
miles),  a  single  caravanserai,  built  seven  or  eight  years  before  by 
the  deceased  Wakfl-ul-Mulk.  There  was  a  brick-kiln  here  for 
making  kandt  pipes.  In  the  rainy  season  the  country  about  was  said 
to  abound  with  small  game.  The  hills  were  covered  with  stones 
and  the  universal  camel-thora.     Water  was  here  good  and  abundant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  Persian  Commissioner  started 
before  us.  We  had  shared  the  caravanserai  together  on  the  previous 
night.  The  road  ran  between  hills  until  it  reached  a  stone  stable 
very  strongly  built,  called  Kala*h  Shur,  where  we  breakfasted,  nine 
miles  from  H^akah.  At  this  point  a  strong  and  most  impleasant 
wind  arose,  which  continued  to  blow  with  great  force  until  we 
arrived  at  K&yin.  About  four  miles  from  Kala'h  Shur  the  road  had 
attained  its  highest  point,  and  then  we  began  to  descend.  Here 
we  first  got  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  snowy  ranges  of  Sarvistan  and 
Beh  Bakri,  with  the  lofty  Kuh-i-Shah.  After  descending  for  some 
seven  miles,  over  very  stony  ground  and  through  a  most  desolate 
country,  we  made  a  detour  to  the  right,  and  followed  a  course  due 
ttouth-west,  for  four  miles  across  a  barren  plain,  over  which  a  strong 
wind  blew,  to  the  large  village  of  Hfiyin,  situated  on  the  sloping 
ground  bounding  the  right  of  the  level  tract.  Here  we  were  received 
hf  an  UtilAdl  of  the  inhabitants,  and  conducted,  amid  crowds  of 
curious  villagers,  to  a  comfortable  and  spacious  honse  on  the  higher 
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gronad.  The  road  we  had  traversed  -was  not  the  usual  road  from 
£arm&n  in  summer.  There  was  another  much  more  direct  and 
snorter,  which  joined  the  Karm^n  road  at  M^hun,  but  being  impass- 
able in  winter,  onrs  was  considered  preferable.  K&yin  could  boast 
about  6000  inhabitants,  a  eeDsos  having'  been  taken  in  recent,  years, 
l^ere  were  some  beantiiul  ciindr  trees  in  the  village ;  and  the  water 
was  good  and  plentiful. 

The  weather  had  become  perceptibly  warmer;  hut  the  days  were 
cloudy.  For  the  first  fifteen  miles  after  leaving  BAyin  we  marched 
over  a  steny  desert,  with  occasional  cultivation,  and  covered  with 
camel-thom,  at  right  angles  to  the  road  by  which  we  had  approached 
oar  stage  on  the  previous  day.  Then,  instead  of  going  straight  into 
Sarvistan,  it  loade  a  further  detour  at  right  angles  to  the  lefl,  and  fol- 
lowed this  course  for  seventeen  miles ;  forming  three  sides  of  a  square, 
of  which  the  fourth  would  have  been  the  direct  line  from  Hfin^h 
to  Kh&tunabad,  had  we  followed  that  route.  This  distance  of 
seventeen  miles  was  for  the  greater  part  between  the  bands  of  a 
bi^  and  rocky  ravine,  along  the  bed  of  a  river,  no  doubt  high 
enough  in  rainy  weather,  but  when  we  passed  very  sandy  and  stony. 
The  course  was  winding  in  the  extreme,  and  the  march  was 
especially  tedious.  Such  water  as  there  was  in  the  pools  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  was  very  salt.  No  game  was  te  be  seen.  The 
road  then  made  another  d/iour  at  right  angles  to  the  right,  and 
leaving  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  still  ran  parallel  with  it,  continued 
for  two  miles  over  a  richly-watered  and  well -cultivated  plain  to  the 
small  village  of  Kh£tunabad,  or  Kh^nah-EMtun,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  and  sombre  block  rock.  There  was  another  road  from 
Biiyin  joining  this  road  at  its  last  de'iour,  and  nsed  when  the  river 
was  full,  but  which  was  much  longer.  The  reason  of  this  one 
being  need  in  preference  to  the  more  direct  one  from  H&Dakah  and 
to  Sarvistan  was  explained  to  be  the  utter  desolation  of  the  country 
in  the  latter  case.  We  were  received  at  Eh&nah-KMtfin  by  the 
nsnal  itiiUdl  of  the  inhabitante,  and  found  quarters  in  a  very  la^e 
and  spacious  mnd  caravanserai,  built  by  the  late  Wakil-ul-MtUk, 
where  the  Commissioner  also  found  accommodation.  The  water  here 
was  very  good. 

About  two  miles  after  departure  from  E.hinah-Kh&tun  we  saw 
a  village  to  the  right,  apparently  overhanging  the  bed  of  the  river 
whioh  gives  the  name  of  Tahrljd  to  the  cluster  of  villages  lying 
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in  thiii  small  district  \  We  800D  entered  a  passage  between  hills 
following  the  course  of  a  winding  and  clear  etream  for  aboat  three 
toiles,  when  the  road  forked — the  right  branch  leading  to  the  ancient 
fort  of  Aw&rik,  and  the  left  deboaching,  after  a  short  distance, 
on  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  low  tamarisk,  and  very  stony, 
which  apparently  stretched  in  front  up  to  the  walls  of  Bam.  To  the 
right,  built  on  a  slight  eminence  about  two  miles  from  the  road,  the 
ancient  fort  of  Aw&rik,  though  iu  ruins,  presented  a  still  remarkable 
construction.  Quartermaster- Sergeant  Bower  rode  off  to  inspect 
it;  and  came  back  in  about  two  hours  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  village  below  had  turned 
out  en  matae  to  receive  him  at  their  stronghold.  This  building  had 
not,  it  was  stated,  been  inhabited  since  the  commencement  of  the  reiga 
of  the  prraent  Shah,  having  been  deserted  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  water  to  that  height.  Originally  built,  as  were  the 
whole  of  the  similar  group  of  forts  in  this  district,  for  protection 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Balfichis,  tbere  bad  not  been  a  ciapdo  for 
sixty  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  fort  of  Bam  is  the  only  one 
in  the  locality  kept  in  a  aiate  of  repair ;  and  this  state  of  things  gives 
strong  evidence  of  tiie  pres^it  tranquillity  of  the  district.  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Bower  succeeded  in  getting  two  or  three  relics  dug 
up  from  the  mins ;  a  plat«,  a  lamp,  and  an  old  silver  coin,  said  to  b« 
631  years  old.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fort  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Further  away  to  the  right  front  of  Awfirik  lies  the  caravanserai  of  Sar- 
vistas,  situated  on  much  higher  ground,  formed  by  the  slope  of  the  bills 
that  bound  the  plain  in  that  direction.  At  Darzin  (twenty-five  miles), 
where  we  arrived  at  3  p.u.,  a  new  village  was  in  course  of  erection^ 
is  the  form  of  a  square,  with  all  the  rooms  &cing  inwards :  two 
of  these  had  been  prepared  for  onr  reception.  Ilie  caravanserai, 
a  small  mud  one,  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  our  horses  found 
good  quarters  in  it.  The  water  here  was  abundant  and  good.  Darzis 
had  a  ruined  fort,  similar  to  that  of  Aw&rik. 

Hence  the  road  traversed  a  partially  cultivated  and  unevffli  plain, 
and  at  about  eight  miles  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Bam  river,  on 
the  left  bank  of  which,  a  mile  further  on,  was  the  large  village 
of  Babdiran,  built  of  low  bouses  vrith  dome-shaped  roofs ;  on  the 
left  bank,  opposite  to  the  village,  was  tbe  caravanserai  and  settlemwit 

■  lU-rtd  clwily  meuu  the  hoiicm  of  tbe  riTBC-bod.— J'.  J.  Q. 
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of  Kwojah-Askir,  where  we  breakfasted.  This  place  waa  surrounded 
by  date-palms,  and  near  it,  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  marsh  of 
high  green  flags  reminded  one  strongly  of  India.  Tlie  Persian 
Commissioner  here  joined  forces  with  us,  and  we  rode  into  Bam 
together.  About  five  miles  from  the  town  we  were  met  by  the  usnal 
Utikhdl,  headed  by  the  Deputy  Governor,  Yiiwar  Suliman  Khan, 
who  was  waiting  on  foot  to  receive  the  General,  of  whom  he  is 
an  old  acquaintance.  He  -escorted  him  into  the  town  (seventeen 
miles),  where  we  found  quarters  prepared  for  us  in  a  new  and  partially 
finished  house  in  course  of  construction  for  the  famous  Ibrahim  Kh&n, 
who  had  gone  to  Bampur  to  await  our  arrival  at  that  place.  Bam 
at  first  sight  is  very  like  an  Indian  town.  It  covers  a  large  space 
of  ground,  is  very  straggling,  has  lai^  gardens,  and  there  are  no 
walls  to  mark  s  limit.  Tlie  riyer  appears  to  run  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  or  rather  the  centre  of  the  houses  and  their  adjoining 
gardens.  The  hazdr  is  miserably  small  and  insignificant,  but  the 
population  seeme  fairly  intelligent  and  well  to  do.  The  Com- 
missioner called  on  the  General  in  the  evening,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  departure  on  the  Thursday,  if  possible. 

A  letter  received  from  the  Persian  Commissioner  the  next  morning 
'  caused  a  change  in  the  plans  formed  by  the  General,  who  had  purposed 
detaching  Dr.  Cnmming  and  Quartenuaster-Sergeaat  Bower  &om 
Sam  to  the  sea  coast  at  Bandar-Abbas.  Ma'sum  Khfin  now  notified 
his  intentions  of  bringing  to  Bampur  the  whole  of  his  establishment, 
consisting  of  twenty  servants,  nineteen  horses,  nine  moles,  and  fifteen 
camels.  After  some  conversation  with  the  N&ib-ul-Hokumat,  Suliman 
Kh&a,  who  called  in  the  morning,  and  an  interview  between  Captain 
Smith  and  the  Persian  Commissioner,  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  that 
there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  procuring  camels.  Finally,  there- 
fore, it  was  decided  that  the  whole  camp  should  more  on  to  Bamp&r, 
merely  leaving  the  mirakhor  here  with  fifteen  horses,  three  tents^ 
and  the  necessary  establishment,  as  originally  contemplated.  Three 
of  our  servants,  considered  superfiuous,  were  to  be  dismissed,  and  our 
marching  strength  was  to  be  the  General  and  three  Stafi',  twenty- 
three  servants,  ten  horses,  and  forty-five  camels.  We  had  at  once 
to  take  provisions  for  fifteen  days  for  selves  and  servants ;  and  grain 
for  the  animals  was  to  be  laid  in  at  B«gan,  the  frontier  station 
of  the  desert,  for  nine  days.  The  year  was  one  of  unusual  drought 
and  scarcity ;  and  there  were  at  Bam  500  camels  waiting  to  proceed 
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to  Karm&o  witli  graio.  We  learnt  to-day  that  there  were  only 
thirteen  marchea  from  here  to  Sekuha  in  Siet&n,  of  which  two  were 
on  oar  road  to  Bamp6r.  So  that  there  woa]d  be  little  more  trouble 
in  oi^nising:  an  expedition  to  that  quarter  from  thie  station,  than 
there  had  been  in  making  the  arrangemente  for  the  Bamptir  march. 

Owing^  to  failnre  in  the  supply  of  camels  we  were  detained  at 
Sam  for  two  days  longer;  and  it  became  necessary  to  modify  our 
respective  marehing^  arrangements  by  the  subetitation  of  twelve 
miiles  for  ten  camels.  Our  disappointment  wag  great  at  beings 
refiiaed  admittance  to  tlie  fort,  the  only  object  in  Bam  worth 
inspecting  ^. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  January  we  left  Bam.  After  getting 
clear  of  tiie  town,  the  Fereian  Commissioaer,  accompanied  by  the 
Deputy  Governor  Suliman  Kh&n,  who  was  to  accompany  as  to  Regan, 
joined  our  cavalcade.  The  former  told  the  General  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  &om  the  Governor  of  K&iD,  telling  him  that  the 
commencement  of  the  Sist&n  arbitration  was  anxiously  expected  there ; 
as  a  firman  bad  been  received  from  the  Shab,  ordering  the  Persian 
aathorities  to  remain  perfectly  quiescent  and  in  ttatu  qw  until  the 
arrival  of  the  English  Envoy.  He  further  wished  the  General  to 
telegraph  to  the  Viceroy,  asking  him  to  restrain  the  Afghan  autho- 
rities in  like  manner  from  taking  any  active  steps  on  the  frontier. 
The  road  at  three  miles  from  Bam  passed  through  two  large  cultivated 
patches  of  ground,  with  houses  and  date-trees  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  and  then  crossed  a  perfectly  flat  plain  till  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Wakilabad,  a  village  fostered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wakil-uI-Mfilfc.  The  whole  way  it  ran  parallel  with  a  bright,  clear, 
and  swift  running  streamj  the  banks  of  which  were  &inged  with  low 
tamarisk  and  tbom  bushes.  Near  WakiUbad,  it  entered  a  low  jungle 
with  tamarisk-trees.  Tbence  it  traversed  a  coontry  with  plenty  of 
low  jungle,  tamarisk-trees  of  a  considerable  growth,  abundance  of 
water,  and  constant  cultivation,  but  very  sparsely  populated  ;  a  happy 
contrast  and  in  general  a  great  relief  to  the  poor,  dry,  and  stony 
districts  of  Persia.  At  two  mOes  from  Aziz&bdd  (2S  miles)  a  deep 
descent  led  to  the  passage  of  the  fid-khdna,  about  100  yards  broad, 
'  The  Depatf  OoTemor  uid  be  wm  unabU  to  give  the  required  permiBdon  witboat 
■n  otdw  trom  the  Wokfl-al-Miilk  &t  Knrm&n.  On  the  occMion  of  my  Mml-ofltcial 
vidt,  when  ■l<nie  In  i  SG6,  thii  order  had  been  tpontaneomlj  given  to  me,  and  I  had 
been  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  fort  and  rsMdved  moet  ooorteouilj  bj  iCe  Com- 
mandant.—P.  J.  0. 
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clioked  with  mebeB,  and  with  about  four  or  fire  feet  of  water, 
evidently  abounding  in  wild  fowl  and  pig.  At  our  camping-ground 
was  a  BDiaU  caravauserai  or  storehouse,  bnt  we  slept  in  tents. 

The  next  morning  was  tmexpectedl;  cold,  contrary  U>  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  Grarmsfr,  or  warm  region  we  had  reached ;  but 
the  nstirea  said  this  was  the  effect  of  the  strong  northerly  wind 
blowing  throughout  the  previous  day  and  night.  Our  march  was 
decidedly  the  most  pleasant,  so  far  as  the  ooontiy  was  concerned,  that 
we  had  experienced  since  leaving  Tehr&n.  At  two  miles  from  the 
encamping^round,  the  road  entered  a  belt  of  low  jungle,  which 
continued  to  Buij-i-Mahiz  (13  miles).  This  jungle  was  well  supplied 
with  mnning  streams,  and  thickly  studded  with  well-grown  and 
peculiarly  gracefol  tamatisk-trees,  whose  shade  was  most  refreshing. 
The  soil  was  very  sandy,  and  the  travelling  consequently  somewhat 
heavy.  There  should  be  quantities  of  small  game  here.  B(i^-i- 
Mah£z,  a  small  village  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  jungle,  is 
probably  so  called  &om  the  eustence  of  a  mod  tower  (biirf)  in  the 
centre  of  the  viUage.  Dr.  Camming  recounted  some  strange  aoeo- 
dotes  of  the  34  patients  he  used  daily  to  doctor  at  Bam.  They  had 
nothing  in  which  to  carry  away  their  lotions  and  lineaments,  and 
being  told  to  procure  some  sort  of  vessel,  many  of  them  brought 
dishes,  some  broken  bottles,  some  ialutus,  and  some  actually  pieces  of 
brick  and  old  tiles.  The  weather  was  beautifully  mild,  and  the  sun 
very  hot  directly  it  had  &irly  risen. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Bur[-i-Mah&z,  the  road  descended  »  hiU 
covered  with  palm-trees  on  to  a  stony  plain,  after  crossitig  which  for 
about  eight  miles  the  oountiy  changed,  and  the  same  description  of 
low  jungle  was  entered  as  that  through  which  we  had  passed  on  the 
previous  day;  when  the  track  became  sandy  and  heavy.  Some  of 
the  Bal6ch!s  who  formed  part  of  the  escort  amused  themselves  and 
OS  by  galloping  all  over  the  plain,  firing  tfaeit  guns  and  performing 
various  equestrian  feats.  Began  (19  miles)  appeared  to  be  a  village 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  very 
poor.  The  women  did  not  wear  veils,  and  dressed  in  long  blue  cotton 
gowns,  seemingly  their  only  garment.  They  were  all  singularly 
plain.  The  N^b  Snliman  Kh&a  informed  us  that  this  village  waa 
dreadAilly  hot  in  summer,  and  mnch  infested  with  scorpiofas.  It  is 
visibly  and  unmistakably  dirty.  Some  ruins  we  had  passed  just 
before  entering  Regan  were  the  remains  of  the  old  village,  deserted 
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on  accoant  of  tbe  scorpions,  by  order  of  the  late  Wakfl-ul-Mfilk,  who 
built  tbe  fort  here,  a  large  walled  mud  enclosure,  with  one  or  two 
dwelling-places  inside  ita  walls.  The  camp  was  pitched  near  a  running 
stream  a  little  way  from  the  village,  with  plenty  of  low  jungle  in  the 
rear.  Our  horses  fonnd  shelter  inside  the  fort.  Game  was  reported 
very  plentiltil  in  this  oeighboarhood,  but  two  of  the  Mission  who 
went  oat  shooting  saw  nothing  but  »  single  partridge.  Most  of  th« 
inhabitants  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  dyeing.  There  was  abundance 
of  good  water. 

We  halted  at  Regan  on  the  17th,  in  order  to  complete  our  prepara- 
tions for  crossing  the  Bampur  desert,  a  nine  days'  journey,  daring 
which  we  could  obtain  nothing  on  the  road  either  for  men  or  horses. 
The  wind  on  tbe  previons  night  had  risen  to  a  perfect  gale,  blowing 
down  two  of  onr  tents  and  trying  severely  the  stability  of  the 
remainder.  In  the  morning  the  storm  had  increased,  and  continaed 
with  great  violence  until  close  on  sanset,  when  it  abated,  and  our 
camels  were  able  to  start.  We  learned  that  Ibrahim  Kbin  had  sent 
a  letter  to  the  NiUb  Soliman  SMa,  directing  him  to  find  out  and 
refond  the  whole  of  the  expenses  to  which  the  General  and  Mirza 
Ma'sum  Khfin  had  been  put  to  since  arrival  at  Darzin,  when  they 
entered  his  government.  This  offer  of  repayment  of  course  the 
Creneral  was  obliged  to  decline. 

The  stoiy  that  tbe  wind  blows  hard  in  these  parts  for  seven 
consecutive  days  might  well  have  been  trae,  for  we  set  off  on  our 
journey  hence  with  a  stiff  breeze,  which  increased  during  the  day,  and 
blew  with  considerable  force  in  the  afternoon.  N&ib  Suliman  Kh&n 
came  to  take  leave  of  the  General  before  the  latter  had  lefl:  hia 
qnarters.  We  had  been  much  troubled  with  cockroaches  during  the 
night,  a  significant  illustration  of  the  change  of  climate.  Af^ 
leaving  Regan,  the  road  ran  for  about  eight  miles  through  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  low  jungle  that  we  had  passed  on  our  march 
into  the  place,  skirting  a  village  with  mud  fort  on  the  left.  It  then 
emerged  into  a  very  spacious  and  stony  plain,  covered  with  camel- 
thorn,  crossing  which  at  about  17  miles  from  Kegan,  it  entered  the  chain 
of  hills  separating  the  Narmasbir  plains  from  Baldchist^.  Four  miles 
farther  was  the  stage  of  Ab-i-garm,  so  called  from  the  existence  there 
of  a  large  spring  of  very  pure  water,  quite  hot,  which  issued  from  the 
side  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road.  All  around  and  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  was  a  marsh,  of  which  the  water  was  salt  and  cold.     The 
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water  of  the  Ab-i-gum,  though  smelling  strongly  of  snlphiir,  was 
Bweet  and  tastelese  when  cool.  Numbere  of  little  fiehes  were  obseired 
in  the  pool  immediately  below  the  source  of  the  spring,  of  which  Dr. 
Gumming  conjectured  the  temperature  would  be  about  70  degrees. 
The  natives  bathed  in  this  water,  which  they  said  was  very  good  for 
skin  diseases.  Onr  camp  was  pitched  in  a  valley  between  the  hilts, 
marshy,  and  covered  with  tall  yellow  reeds.  The  higher  ground  was 
very  stony.  There  had  evidently  been  much  recent  rain  in  these  hills, 
for,  two  hours  after  our  arrival  in  camp^  a  T4d-khdna  we  had  crossed  on 
entering  the  hills  was  so  swollen  by  torrents  of  water  from  tbe  moun- 
tains, that  we  were  obliged  to  send  back  guides  and  animals  to  help 
over  some  of  our  mules  detained  on  the  other  side.  The  rain  com- 
menced in  earnest  in  the  evening,  and  at  one  time  it  was  tbougbt 
the  Mission  would  have  had  to  halt,  but  in  communication  with  the 
Persian  CommiBsioner  it  was  decided  to  contiDae  the  inarch  on  the  next 
tnoming,  if  possible. 

We  did  march,  as  intended,  but,  contrary  to  our  usual  practice,  not 
until  10  A.u.,  after  brealdast.  There  had  been  violent  wind  the  whole 
of  the  night,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  but  the  weather  had  broken 
towards  daybreak,  and  the  camels  were  enabled  to  get  off  about 
5  A.M.  Fortunately  the  stage  was  a  short  one ;  for  the  clayey  soil 
of  the  camping-ground  at  Ab-i-garm  did  not  easily  absorb  the  rain- 
water. In  the  morning  a  jambdz  totedr  (camel-rider)  came  in  from 
Began,  bringing  a  packet  with  letters  and  papers  from  Major  Ross 
and  Captain  Lovettj  and  a  complimentary  letter  of  welcome  from 
Ibrahim  Kh&n.  The  Miid  had  left  Gwlidar  on  the  25th  December. 
On  leaving  Ab-i-garm,  we  ascended  a  very  stony  path  on  the  hill- 
side to  the  right ;  after  which  we  descended  to  the  valley,  following  it 
until  we  reached  our  camping-ground  at  Chihi  Eatnbar  (10  miles)  in 
an  open  space  between  the  hills.  We  passed  several  impromptu 
streams  with  the  water  up  to  our  horses'  girths,  occasioned  by  the 
rush  of  water  from  the  heights.  The  afternoon  was  fine,  but  it 
commenced  to  rain  heavily  at  sunset.  The  Commissioner,  who  had 
pitched  his  camp  about  200  yards  to  our  right,  was  divided  from  us 
suddenly  by  a  regular  river,  which  came  down  from  the  hills  in  front, 
several  feet  deep,  and  flowing  with  great  force.  We  were  unable  to 
trace  the  well  from  which  the  place  probably  took  its  name  in  former 
times  J  and  though  water  was  generally  to  be  found,  the  rain  answered 
our  purpose. 
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A  Btormy  night  with  constant  raia  stopped  our  progress,  and 
compelled  us  to  halt  on  the  20th.  The  CommissioDer  despatohed  a 
jamidz  lowdr  to  Ibrahim  Eh&n  at  Bampfir,  requesting  him  to  send 
ont  provisions  three  stages,  in  case  we  should  be  further  detained  by 
stress  of  weather.  The  river  dividing  our  respective  camps  was  so 
high  as  to  be  up  to  the  horses'  gtrthsj  when  Captain  Smith  crossed  on 
horseback.  The  rain  continued  all  day,  but  towards  evening  slightly 
decreased,  and  the  wind  showed  signs  of  shifting  to  the  southward. 

At  sunrise  the  shy  was  quite  clear.  The  wind  had  changed  and 
blown  away  all  the  rain.  Our  camel  train  got  off  at  about  6  a.m. 
The  road  after  leaving  Ch&hi  Eambar  followed  the  course  of  the  valley 
for  about  six  miles,  when  it  turned  sharply  to  the  left  round  a  comer 
of  the  hills,  ajid  emerged  on  the  plain  of  Saif-u-Kn,  where  Colonel 
Goldsmid  had  halted  in  1866:  this  plain,  impassable  after  continued 
wet  weather,  it  crossed  for  about  four  miles,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Saif-u-Din  pass.  We  moved  over  it 
with  difficulty,  for  the  ground  was  so  soft  and  yielding  that  the 
camels  constantly  lost,  and  conld  not  readily  regain,  their  footing. 
The  pass  of  Saif-u-Din  is  about  700  or  800  feet  high,  and  is  steep, 
stony,  and  ragged,  but  too  short  to  be  very  difficult.  From  the 
summit  a  really  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  fine  snowy  range 
of  the  Deh  fiakri  hills,  lying  80  miles  away  behind  Regan.  Our 
descent  on  the  other  side  was  very  gradual,  and  led  to  a  plain  which 
must  lie  higher  than  the  valley  we  had  just  left.  In  the  centre  of 
this  hill-smrounded  plain  was  an  extensive  lake  of  rain-water,  of  some 
depth  and  mud-coloured ;  skirting  which  for  five  miles,  the  road 
brought  us  to  our  camping-ground,  Dag-i-Farhfid,  on  the  opposite 
border.  We  were  told  that  water  was  procurable  here  till  the  Nauros 
(aist  March).  The  natives  relate  that  the  famous  Farh&d  gave  one 
puff  with  his  breath  which  threw  up  the  stones  on  the  sides  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  so  as  to  form  a  bed  for  the  lake.  All  around,  on 
high  or  low  ground,  were  sharp  black  splinters  of  rock. 

The  next  was  a  bright  morning,  and  we  marched  early.  But  the 
cold  was  ezcessive,  owing  to  the  north  wind  which  continued  to  blow 
with  great  violence.  Thirteen  of  the  camels  were  unable  to  move 
from  cramp,  until  the  sun  rose,  and  one  was  reported  to  have  died 
during  the  night.  The  road,  six  miles  after  leaving  our  camp,  crossed 
the  range  of  hills  which  marked  the  limit  of  the  Karmashir  district 
and  our  entrance  into  Bampdr.     It  then  passed  over  a  stony  and 
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most  deBolate  countiy,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  hills  until  it 
reached  Giriu  Reg,  the  river  of  whicli  name  it  crossed  and  recrossed. 
The  Bcene  of  desolation  presented  b^  the  high  rocky  mountains  and 
bare  black  rocks  of  Gir&n  H«g  is  not  easily  imagined  or  described. 
A  very  remarkable  mountain,  with  perfectly  flat  top,  called  the  Takh^ 
i-Nddir,  came  in  view  just  before  we  had  met  the  river;  and  we  had 
to  paEB  to  the  further  side  of  this  by  a  circuitous  route  to  find  our 
encampment  at  Sar-i-N&r&n  (19  miles),  Bitaat«d  on  the  banks  of  a 
hrooArud-kkdnah  of  unknown  name.  The  ground  selected  was  confined 
and  very  stony;  in  fact,  the  whole  passage  of  these  hills  is  difficult, 
from  the  large  quantity  of  ragged  stones  with  which  the  path  is  beset, 
to  say  nothing  of  stiff  bite  of  ascent  and  descent.  Just  before 
diverging  from  the  coarse  of  the  Girfio  Beg  river,  the  General  re- 
ceived a  report  that  a  Saluch,  wounded  in  a  recent  aflray  with  some 
other  Baluchis,  was  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  He  rode  back  with 
Dr.  Cummingio  see  the  wounded  man,  and  found  him  not  far  distant, 
with  hi^  leg  badly  broken  above  the  ankle,  by  the  blow  of  a  heavy 
stone.  In  explanation  of  the  affair,  it  was  related  that  four  of 
Ibrahim  Kb£n's  relatives,  returning  to  Bam  from  BamplSr,  had  fiillen 
'  in  with  a  party  of  Baluch  shepherds,  who  had  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request  to  sell  or  provide  them  with  a  sheep ;  and  that  a  quarrel 
had  ensued,  during  which  one  of  the  four  had  got  his  leg  completely 
smashed.  Dr.  Gumming,  on  examining  the  leg,  found  it  had  been 
primitively  but  &irly  set  in  splints  by  the  patient's  comrades ;  but 
the  man  was  in  much  pain,  and  the  General  had  him  brought  into 
camp.  His  leg  was  afterwards  reset  and  bandaged;  and  it  was 
decided  to  take  him  on  with  na  to  Bampfir,  so  that  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  good  medical  advice  and  attendance  until  arrival  at 
that  place.  The  patient  and  his  associates  had  a  peculiarly  Negro- 
like cast  of  countenance.  The  bed  of  the  Gir&n  Reg  river  was 
plentifully  fringed  with  well-grown  tamarisks  and  date  reeds,  and 
had  a  oonsiderahle  amount  of  pure  and  sweet  water  in  deep  pools. 
On  this  march  we  first  observed  signs  of  spring ;  as  crocuses  adorned 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  vegetation  was  so  far  advanced  that  a  pecu- 
liar sort  of  prickly  heath,  yellow  and  pink,  was  in  full  flower.  We 
observed  many  specimens  of  the  vrild  oleander ;  an  intensely  bitter 
plant,  said  to  be  fatal  both  to  horses  and  camels,  who  sometimes  bite 
a  piece  of  it  unintentionally,  when  grazing.  The  water  at  our 
encamping-ground  was  very  brackish. 
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The  following  A&j  the  weather  wbb  less  cold,  but  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing,  and  had  continued  to  blow  all  night.  The  road  passed 
over  the  same  rock-strewn  and  desolate  country  as  before,  and  through 
barren  hills  of  most  tantastic  shapes  and  strange  colours.  At  eight 
miles  irom  Sar-i-N&r&n  it  reached  the  bed  of  another  rivet,  probably 
the  Girin  Bega,  and  followed  its  course  for  five  miles,  emerging  at 
laet,  through  a  somewhat  difScult  passage  between  high  rocks,  with 
very  deep  pools  of  water,  on  to  a  more  open  country.  This  pass, 
quite  practicable  in  dry  weather,  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  the  pools,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  dis- 
mount and  scramble  with  our  horses  over  the  rocks  at  the  side,  the 
ha^fage  animals  having  to  make  a  long  and  difficult  d^Umr.  After 
BurmountiDg  it  and  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river  above-mentioned  on 
our  right,  a  succession .  of  asoenta  and  descents  over  very  rocky  and 
utterly  desolate  country  brought  us  to  the  ontlet  of  the  hills  on  the 
Bamp^  side,  and  on  to  a  wide  plain  with  tamarisk  and  oleander, 
through  which  ran  the  r&d-khdnah  of  Khfierin.  Crossing  the  plain 
for  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  onr  camping-ground  (24  miles)  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  water  in  the  river- 
bed. Our  mules  and  camels  did  not  come  up  till  late  in  the  evening, 
the  men  declaring  that  the  road  by  whioh  they  had  come  was  a 
distance  of  nine  far»akk».  The  breakihst  things  did  not  arrive  till 
3  r.K.,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  some  bread  &om  the  soldiers  who 
had  accompanied  the  camp  in  advance.  The  wind  was  still  strong, 
but  showed  signs  of  decrease.  Crrouse,  bustard,  and  partridge  were 
observed  in  the  rushes  near  the  bed  of  the  rtid-khdnaA.  Sweet  water 
was  obtainable  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance. 

From  Khliraln  our  route  was  across  a  riv^vbed ;  whence,  making  a 
slight  ascent  on  to  a  very  flat  and  stony  plain,  we  gradually  descended 
to  the  rid-khdnah  of  Sol,  at  seven  miles  distance.  A  slight  but  con- 
tinued descent  over  a  series  of  plains,  more  or  less  covered  with  stones, 
end  divided  from  each  other  by  dry  beds  of  watercourses,  led  to  the 
vast  and  extensive  plain  of  Bampdr.  For  some  distance  the  vegetation 
was  sparse  and  scanly,  but  at  fifteen  miles  the  road  entered  a  belt  of 
jungle,  principally  consisting  of  wild  caper  and  thorn.  Five  miles 
further  we  were  at  the  camping^ground  of  Laddi,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  right  of  the  road,  where  onr  tents  were  pitched  on  a  sandy 
soil  covered  with  saline  efflorescence.  There  were  two  wells  here,  both 
brackish,  but  the  water  of  one  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  other. 
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The  weather  had  become  qaite  warm,  the  wind  having  dropped  during 
the  night.  The  top  of  the  snow-covered  hill  of  B^m&n  came  into 
view  about  lo  miles  from  Khusrin,  from  behind  the  hills  skirting  the 
left  of  the  road,  and  bearing  40°  from  Laddi ;  and  on  looking 
back,  the  snowy  emnmit  of  the  Shah  Koh  hill  was  distinctly  visible. 
To  the  right,  the  Baehkird  hills  appeared  to  bound  the  plain  in  an  E.  to 
W.  direction.  Onr  marching  force  was  increased  by  the  Ballichis  who 
bad  wounded  the  sick  soldier  brought  into  camp.  The  Stilts  had  sent 
his  larhdz  for  these  men  that  they  might  appear  before  Ibrahim  Kh^, 
at  Bampur,  and  they  were  secured  on  the  previous  night.  They 
were  very  dark,  with  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenancej  and  woolly  hair. 
Two  or  three  pigs  were  observed  in  the  jungle  as  we  rode  along. 

The  nest  morning  was  bright  and  cold  until  the  son  rose,  when  the 
day  became  very  warm.  From  Laddi  to  Kalanz^  (9  miles  only)  the 
road  ran  through  the  same  low  jungle  as  it  had  before  entered.  Five 
miles  from  Laddi  the  soil  became  much  more  sandyj  and  many  thick 
tamarigk>groves  were  seen,  as  also  some  very  fine  specimens  of  t^e 
wild  caper,  which  grows  in  these  parts  to  a  great  size.  One  of  the 
ghuldmt  shot  a  fine  grey  fox  by  the  roadside.  Oar  camp  was  pitched 
on  a  beautiful  piece  of  open  ground  covered  with  low  brushwood,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  B&sm&n  Hill  bearing  30°, 
at  about  45  miles  distance.  We  found  a  party  of  men  here  sent  out 
from  B«gan  and  BampUr,  engaged  in  digging  kandU,  as  the  Wakil- 
nl-Mdlk  intended  constructing  a  village  in  the  locality,  tlie  soil  being 
very  favourable  to  cultivation.  The  men  had  built  rude  huts  of  mud 
and  tamarisk,  and  seemed  very  comfortable. 

The  morning  was  cool,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  breeze,  on  starting 
for  Ch&h-i-Shur  (23  miles).  The  flat  country  was  monotonous ;  bat 
the  jungle  gradually  lost  its  character  of  density,  and  the  soil  became 
heavy  and  sandy.  At  13  miles  we  halted  and  breakfasted  under  the 
shade  of  a  grove  of  thom-treee.  On  arrival  at  Ch&h-i-Shur — or  the 
'  brackish  well,'  a  not  inappropriate  name — we  found  that  no  messenger 
had  come  ont  from  Bamplir,  and,  as  we  had  expected  a  supply  of 
provender  ibr  our  horses,  the  situation  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
The  Mirza  of  the  Commissioner  called  in  the  evening  to  say  that  inti- 
mation had  been  received  that  a  number  of  BalUch  chiefs  would 
receive  the  General  to-morrow  on  his  entrance  into  K^ch  Qirdan,  and 
requested  his  instructions  as  to  drees.  We  further  heard  that  the 
wandering  tribes  of  shepherds,  generally  encamped  in  the  neigfabour- 
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hood  of  the  road  we  were  travelling,  had  all  removed  themeelTes  and 
flocks  to  a  distance,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  numerons  camp-followers 
and  Persian  authorities  accompanying  ng. 

Out  camp  was  ready  to  start  at  5.50  a.u.,  but  as  it  did  not  get 
light  until  6.10  A.u.  by  our  watches  (which,  even  if  wrong,  served  to 
guide  us),  we  somewhat  delayed  actual  departure.  The  country  and 
road  presented  little  change,  with  the  exception  that  the  soil  was 
more  sandy,  and  the  tamarisk-tree  much  more  abundant,  growing  in 
large  clumps.  The  sunrise  was  most  beautiful.  The  morning  was 
somewhat  cold,  but  it  was  veiy  hot  at  mid-day.  We  halted  and 
breakfasted  at  18  miles,  under  a  grove  of  tamarisk- trees.  Five  miles 
further  on  we  found  the  Persian  Conmiissioner  and  suite  waiting  for 
OS,  in  expectation  of  the  reception  by  the  Bslnch  chiefs,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear.  At  two  miles  from  Kuch  Girdan  (26  miles)  we 
were  met  by  a  messenger  from  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  with  a  letter  for  Miiza 
Ma'slini  KMn,  eaying  that  he  himself  and  a  number  of  Baluch  chiefe 
were  waiting  to  receive  the  General  at  Bampur.  We  found  our  camp 
pitched  near  a  quantity  of  cultivated  land,  with  the  wheat  well  above 
the  soil,  which  was  irrigated  by  the  water  of  the  Bamp^  river.  We 
sighted  this  Hd-khdiiah  at  about  eight  miles  distanoe  &om  camp  on 
the  right  of  the  road.  The  water  was  sweet  and  good.  That  near 
our  camp  was  flowing  in  artificial  channels.  Ibrahim  E.h&n  had  sent 
out  two  led  horses  to  meet  the  General  and  Persian  Commissioner 
about  two  miles  &om  Klich  C^irdan,  and,  on  arrival  in  camp,  we  found 
that  some  sheep,  a  deer,  and  forage  had  also  been  sent  for  the 
Generare  acceptance.  Heard  that  Major  Bobb  was  at  Kasrkand  on 
the  23rd,  on  his  way  to  meet  ue  at  Bampflr.  In  the  evening  the 
General,  attended  by  Captain  Smith,  called  on  the  Persian  Conunis- 
doner,  when  it  was  arranged,  by  express  desire  of  the  latter,  that  we 
should  make  our  entry  into  Bamp^  in  full  dress,  as  all  the  Baluch 
chiefs  would  he  coming  out  to  meet  ua. 

During  the  night  a  messenger  arrived  with  letters  and  papers  &om 
Major  Ross,  Major  Harrison,  and  Captain  Lovett.  By  tiiese  it 
appeared  that,  contrary  to  the  Generars  first  instructions,  the  whole 
of  these  officers  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  Mission  at  Bampdr, 
Captain  Harrison  being  in  attendance  on  the  Kalfit  delegate.  Fakir 
Muhanmud  Ehin,  with  whom  also  were  Daiogba  Ata  Muhammad 
and  the  Chief  of  T^mp.  Sir  Henry  Durand's  sad  death  was  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  this  opportunity.     The  General  and  Sta£f  left  the 
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camp  in  full  dress,  but  half  an  hour  after  starting'  tbe  rain  commenced, 
and  fell  more  and  more  heavily  as  the  day  wore  oa.  At  about  six 
miles  &om  Kuch  Girdan  we  came  again  upon  the  Bampdr  river,  fall 
of  water,  to  the  right  of  the  road.  At  nine  miles  we  found  the 
Persian  CommisBioner  and  suite,  wet  through  and  having  divested 
themselves  of  uniform,  waiting  for  the  Geaeral's  arrival  under  some 
trees.  At  about  four  miles  from  BampUr  (i6  miles)  the  Uii&idl  was 
dso  in  waiting,  commanded  by  a  nephew  of  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  abont  17 
years  old,  who  held  the  rank  of  Major.  There  must  have  been  about 
500  men  in  all,  principally  wild-looking  Balfichis,  of  whom  some  200 
perhaps  were  mounted  on  j'ambdz  camels,  and  all  armed  with  long 
guns.  Albeit  men  of  weird  and  strange  aspect,  they  had  a  warlike 
and  workmanlike  demeanour.  The  jawMz  in  many  cases  carried  two 
of  these  warriors.  Formed  up  in  two  long  lines  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  they  gravely  saluted  the  General  as  he  passed  through  them, 
closing  in  afterwards  in  the  wake  of  the  cortige.  The  rain  at  this 
time  was  very  heavy,  and  somewhat  spoilt  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  most  singular  spectacle.  Shortly  afterwards  the  fort  of 
Bampur  appeared  in  view,  a  picturesque-looking  object,  apparently  in 
good  repair,  with  a  handsome  citadel  and  long  lines  of  mud  brick 
walls.  It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  clusters 
of  mud  hutfi,  which  formed  tbe  so-called  town  of  Bampur — in  truth 
little  more  than  a  lai^  camp  formed  by  the  soldiers  and  their  families, 
who  composed  a  standing  garrison.  The  women  and  children  looked 
very  poor,  and  excessively  dirty  and  ugly.  We  found  our  camp  pitched 
in  a  walled  enclosure  of  cultivation  vrith  date-palms,  and  the  Persian 
Commissioner  in  a  similar  enclosure  close  by.  Everything  here  m 
the  way  of  provisions,  both  for  men  and  cattle,  was  supplied  to  ns 
gratis  by  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  who  had,  moreover,  forbidden  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bampur  to  take  money  from  the  followers  of  the 
Mission.  We  ourselves  found  a  sumptuous  break&st  ready  cooked 
and  awmting  our  arrival.  The  Persian  Commissioner  having  sent 
over  to  say  that  Ibrahim  Kh&n  was  greatly  desirous  of  seeing  the 
General  as  soon  as  possible,  the  latter  expressed  his  vnllingness  to 
receive  him  at  once,  and  accordingly,  attended  by  Ma'siim  Khfin,  he 
soon  appeared.  This  famous  chief,  quite  a  despot  in  these  regions, 
was  a  little  squat,  stumpy  man,  very  stout  and  round,  with  a  good- 
natured  face,  a  pair  of  piercing  eyes,  and  an  unusually  long,  hand- 
ine,  and  silky  beard.    Probably  about  50  years  of  age,  he  looked 
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mocti  yonnger,  owiDg  to  the  jet  black  dye  of  hie  abundant  hair. 
Though  evidently  full  of  vivacity,  he  did  little  to  initiate  conversation. 
His  Persian  was  very  difficult  to  ucderstand,  being  mixed  with 
Balfich,  and  he  talked  very  qnickly,  clipping  his  worde  at  the  same 
time.  The  CommissioDer  professed  inability  to  onderstand  more  than 
half  of  what  onr  matoal  host  said.  Expressing  himself  delighted 
to  welcome  the  General  a  second  time,  he  asked  his  more  highly- 
trained  conntryman  to  pay  on  his  behalf  all  the  complimente  befitting 
the  occasion,  as  he  himself  was  quite  unversed  in  these  matters.  He 
stayed  some  time,  but  little  or  nothing  was  said  on  this  occasion 
concerning  the  objects  of  the  Mission.  The  weather  cleared  up 
towards  evening,  sufficient  rain  having  &llen  to  do  the  country  great 
good.  The  day's  march  was  through  much  the  same  sort  of  countiy 
as  we  had  experienced  since  leaving  Laddi.  The  jungle  was  if  any- 
thing thicker,  the  tamarisk-trees  being  larger,  and  the  soil  was  very 
sandy  and  heavy.  The  jungle  continued  nearly  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  Bampdr  fort,  but  was  intersected  by  large  and  frequent  patches 
of  onltivation.  The  water  at  Samplir  was  excellent,  and  the  dates 
for  which  this  place  was  especially  fitmous  were  unquestionably  fine. 

Onr  first  day's  h^t  at  Bampfir  was  on  a  Sunday.  After  morning 
service  in  tents  the  General,  .attended  by  the  whole  of  his  Staff,  called 
on  the  Sartip  Ibrahim  E^n,  the  Persian  Commissioner  being  also 
present.  The  chief  received  us  in  a  long  low  room,  roughly  hnilt, 
and  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  chairs,  he  and  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh&n 
sat  on  the  ground.  The  conversation  turned  on  geneial  subjects, 
until  the  General  happened  to  ask  some  question  coaceming  J&lk  and 
Sarb£z.  These  two  names  appeared  to  rouse  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  who 
forthwith  very  rapidly  and  excitedly  began  to  speak  his  mind.  He 
said  he  considered  this  Mission  quite  useless,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  disputed  parts  of  the  adjacent  provinces  in  reality  belonged 
to  Persia,  and  had  done  so  for  many,  many  years,  and  that  there 
conld  be  no  dispute  whatever  about  them ;  and  that  as  for  Fakir 
Muhammad  and  the  other  chiefs  coming  up  to  Bampilr,  it  was  well 
known  th^  would  never  have  dared  to  do  so  had  they  not  been 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  British  authorities.  Discussion  could 
not,  of  course,  be  prolonged  in  this  strain.  The  Sartip  clearly 
laboured  under  a  mistaken  impression  of  our  objects,  and  &ncied  that 
we  proposed  to  tAke  away  much  of  the  country  from  him  for  whick 
he  had  been  fighting  for  many  years.     The  Persian  Commissioner 
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appeared  mucb  amosed  at  his  mout  undiplomatic  ontspokcnQeBs,  and 
hia  manner  may  have  rather  eoconraged  him  thaa  otherwise.  After 
the  visit  was  over,  however,  he  etat«d  to  Captain  Smith  his  own 
impression  that  what  had  passed  had  been  entirely  through  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  that  he  himself  had,  on  the  General's 
leaving,  pointed  oat  to  him  the  absurdity  and  impropriety  of  such 
condnct. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  Captain  Smith  called  by  order  on  the 
Persian  Commissioner,  and  learnt  from  bim  that  there  had  been  a 
great  reunion  of  chiefs,  headed  by  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  at  his  camp  in  the 
morning.  They  were  anxious  to  know  the  objects  of  the  Mission, 
and  apparently  much  disturbed  at  its  presence,  at  the  sight  of  the 
British  flag,  and  also  at  the  fact  of  Major  Boss's  party  coming  up  to 
Bamplir  with  Fakir  Muhammad  and  the  Ral&t  people.  They  re- 
garded the  fact  of  the  first  meeting  being  held  here  as  a  sign  that  the 
district  of  Bamptir  itself,  and  the  immediately  adjacent  countries,  were 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  arbitration,  and  were  also  somewhat  nettled 
that  their  old  enemy.  Fakir  Muhammad,  should  come  in  the  midst 
of  their  territories  without  being  able  to  touch  him.  The  Persian 
Commissioner  professed  to  have  quieted  their  feare,  and  General 
Goldsmid,  afler  receiving  a  visit  from  him  during  the  day,  wrote  to 
him  in  the  evening,  requesting  him  to  point  out  to  Ibrahim  Khfin 
how  groundless  they  really  were.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  from 
what  we  heard  accidentally,  that  the  presence  of  the  Mission,  under 
the  circumstances,  caused  much  alarm.  Ibrahim  Kh&n's  conscience 
was  perhaps  not  quite  clear  on  the  subject  of  acquired  territory,  and 
the  poor  BalucMs,  the  children  of  the  soil,  hated  and  feared  him. 
Ibrahim  Khfin  sent  over  some  rope-dancere  in  the  afternoon,  but  their 
performance  was  wretchedly  bad.  We  had  every  reason  to  infer  that 
the  slave  trade  was  not  inactive  in  Baluchist&n,  and  it  was  said  that 
many  of  the  natives  at  Bampur  were  slaves  in  Tehran.  It  should 
at  least  have  been  some  consolation  to  them  to  escape  from  such  a 
place  as  this. 

The  next  day,  afler  break&st.  Captain  Smith  again  called  on 
the  Persian  Commissioner,  to  consult  him,  with  a  view  of  decreasing 
the  delay  occasioned  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  Kalit  party,  on  the 
propriety  of  sending  out  an  express,  requesting  Major  Harrison 
and  Fakir  Muhammad  to  push  on  in  advance  of  the  others  as  quickly 
as  possible.    He,  however,  thought  it  would  be  much  more  advisable 
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to  await  the  arrival  of  the  whole  camp,  and  he  probahl^  had  leasona 
for  thinking  so  which  he  did  not  state.  He  said  that  the  receipt  of 
the  General's  letter  of  the  evening  before  had  qnite  done  away  with 
Ibrahim  Kliiui's  misappreheimoDs.  In  the  evening  a  special  courier 
came  in  from  Karmin,  bringing  official  letters  from  Mr.  Alison ;  with 
copies  of  telegrams  addressed  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Mirza  Ma'sum  EMn,  which  anthorised  him  fully  and  in  any  case  to 
oommenoe  first  with  the  Makr&n  isqairy.  This  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  the  Persian  Commissioner,  but  he  had  received  his 
full  instructions  by  the  same  opportunity. 

February  commenced  with  an  uneventful  day.  The  General  came 
across  a  sepoy  belonging  to  one  of  our  Baliiich  regiments  in  India, 
who  was  here  on  leave,  being  a  native  of  J&lk.  He  spolra  Hindustani, 
but  did  not  know  Persian,  and  seemed  to  hold  in  little  esteem  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts.  A  man  brought  in  two.  wild  ducks 
that  he  bad  shot  in  the  river.  The  tame  ducks  of  Bampur,  so  much 
lauded  by  Conolly,  no  longer  exist,  the  breed  being  quite  extinct. 

On  the  and  February  the  weather,  which  had  been  gradually 
becoming  warmer,  was  almost  hot.  Captain  Smith  o^ed  on  the 
Persian  Commissioner  to  inform  him  officially  that  news  had  been 
received  fnun  the  Bombay  Government,  intimating  to  General  Gold- 
smid  the  appointment  by  the  £h&n  of  Kal&t  of  Fakir  Muhammad  as 
his  commissio&er.  Miiza  Ma'sum  K.hfia  stated  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  same  intimation  in  writing.  He  spoke  a  good  deal 
concerning  the  advent  of  the  party  accompanying  Majors  Ross  and 
Harrison,  and  said  that  Ibrahim  EJiitt  told  him  the  '  whole  face  of 
BaIlJchist£n'  was  changed  by  their  march  through  the  provinces. 
This  was,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  ignorant  Bal£ch  chiefs  looked  upon  the  presence  of  the  English 
here,  and  of  their  enemy,  Fakir  Mohammad,  under  British  protec- 
tion, with  apprehension ;  as,  indeed,  they  would  have  regarded  the 
presence  of  any  stranger  who  come  armed  with  authority  to  perform 
a,  to  them,  incomprehensible  duty.  If  the  truth  were  known,  Mirza 
Ha'stim  Kh&n  was  probably  also  himself  an  object  of  distrust,  as  one 
Bent  from  Tehr&n  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  Ibrahim 
Khfin's  well-known  unpopularity  in  these  regions  had,  no  doubt, 
something  to  do  with  the  fear  he  expressed.  The  Persian  Commis- 
noner  spoke  again  about  the  British  flag,  but  fi^nkly  added  he  was 
quite  incompetent,  from  ignorance,  to   express  an   opinion  whether 
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our  Mission  was  justified  or  not  in  displaying  it.  He  eaiA  he  was 
convinced  that  the  British  Legation  at  Tehran  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  fly  it  there  I  A  messenger  came  in  and  reported 
that  the  Kalit  party  had  slept  last  night  at  Sarmich,  and  would 
consequently  be  in  here  on  Saturday  morning.  He  said  there  were 
about  150  followers  in  all.  We  sent  out  a  packet  of  letters  in  the 
afternoon  to  Majors  Rose  and  Harrison  and  Captain  Lovett. 

On  the  following  morning,  Captain  Smith  called  by  order  on  the 
Persian  Commissioner,  and  found  him  suffering  very  much  indeed 
from  fever  and  ague.  The  object  was  to  arrange  about  an  iatiibdl  for 
the  Kalit  party,  but  Ma'sum  Kh&a  required  a  letter  from  Greneral 
Goldsmid,  ioforming  him  of  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  persons 
expected.  A  messenger  came  in  later,  saying  that  the  Kalitis  were 
only  at  Sarmieh  the  previous  night,  so  that  they  would  be  at  Gw&r- 
pfisht  the  followibg  day,  and  at  Bampur  on  the  Saturday.  One  of 
the  Kxnn&a  Jiirdsiet  got  into  a  disturbance  in  the  village,  and  was 
somewhat  severely  mauled.  The  villagers  went  to  Ibrahim  Khin 
with  complaints  against  the  fardsk,  whilst  the  latter  came  to  our 
tribunal  with  counter  complaints.  The  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
Ibrahim  Ehin  for  inquiry  and  disposal.  Later  in  the  day  letters 
dated  2nd  February  came  in  from  Majors  Boss  and  Harrison.  These 
officers  were  then  at  Chfimp,  four  stages  off,  had  great  difficulty  with 
their  camels,  and  did  not  expeot  to  arrive  in  Bampur  until  the  6th  at 
earliest.  Hereupon  it  was  proposed  that,  instead  of  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  KaMt  party,  a  move  should  at  once  be  made  in  their 
direction  ;  but  the  Persian  Commissioner  contending  that  such  a  move 
would  lead  the  natives  of  these  districts  to  believe  that  the  Kal&t 
party  had  not  been  allowed  by  Ibrahim  Kh&n  to  come  to  Bamplir,  the 
General  abandoned  the  suggestion,  and  requested  that  Ibrahim  Kh&n 
might  be  instructed  to  send  out  camels  or  otherwise  aBsist  the  progress 
of  the  Eal^tiB.  The  Sartip  wrote  in  reply  to  say  that  camels  might 
be  collected,  but  time  would  be  required. 

Next  day  we  despatohed  15  mules  with  a  guide  to  meet  the  EaUt 
party  at  the  place,  14  faraakhg  off,  where  they  would  probably 
pass  the  night — a  help  which  might  enable  them  to  send  hack  some 
camels  for  the  things  they  had  left  behind  at  Chimp.  We  received 
another  packet  from  them  this  morning,  containing  official  letters 
for  our  chief,  showing  how  completely  agreeable  the  Shah  had 
been  some  months  before  to  have  this  Ballicbistiin  question  decided. 
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The  General  wrote  officially  to  the  Persian  CommissioQer,  iufonning 
him  of  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  S^&t  Commissioner  and  the  officen 
accompanjing  him.  In  the  eTeoin^  a  good  many  .black  partridges 
were  seen  in  the  jnngle,  not  far  from  camp. 

On  Snnday,  the  5th  Febraaiy,  the  Persian  Commissioner  was  very 
onwell  again  with,  fever.  We  discharged  one  of  the/an£«AM  fiimislied 
to  OS  by  the  Govemor  of  Karm^n,  for  inretetate  gambling.  Captain 
Smith  and  Qoartermaster-Sergeant  Bower,  escorted  by  a  Sult&n  and 
10  fardthet,  rode  out  at  10  o'clock  to  welcome  Majors  Boss  and 
Harrison,  and  the  Kal&t  Commissioner,  who  had  arriTed  within  14 
miles  of  Bamplb',  accompanied  by  abont  100  horse  and  273  followers, 
but  all  most  disciplined  and  orderly.  Major  Ross  rode  back  into 
camp,  and  tiie  remainder  marched  in  the  next  morning.  From  this 
date  to  the  itith  Febmary  the  Mission  remained  at  Bampljr,  General 
Goldsmid  endeavouring  all  that  time  to  bring  about  the  discossion  of 
the  frontier  question.  This,  however,  proving  useless,  owing  to  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  Persian  Gomnussioner  and  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  move  down  to  the  Coast  Telegraph  at 
Gwadur  on  the  i6th  February.  Nothing  of  general  interest  occurred 
during  the  days  omitted  in  this  jonmal  ^. 

>  It  will,  perhapi,  be  well  to  inppl;  the  gap  here  with  the  tiA  at  1117  own  Aiazj. 
On  Sundfty  ftftemoon,  the  Sth  of  Febnury,  1S71,  U&jor  (now  Colonel)  Rom  jmued 
lu  at  Bunpdr.  He  Appeared  in  advance  of  tlia  Brahiil  ounp,  which  had  h  in- 
oppoTtanely  entered  the  tarrltocy  of  Ibrahim  Khin  j  and  the  nnmben  and  ahaiactw 
of  which  had  given  to  the  PerriAnt  a  meann  of  repudiating  the  whole  queetion  of 
frontier  aettlemant.  Onl;  thoae  acqaalnted  with  the  feelings  of  Baldch  and  Bi«h<U 
of  Ihit  particular  jtiitetwt  oould  poaaibly  nndentand  the  uneation  caoBsd  by  the  maich 
of  Mine  150  danamen  of  the  one  aide  into  the  territorial  limit*  'of  tlie  other  lide,  under 
the  nnctfon  of  the  BriUih  power.  And  lbs  Britlih  Cranmiasioner  at  Bampdr,  never 
having  himielf  contemplated,  and  ooneequentlj  not  having  prepared  hi*  Perrian 
ocdleague  fbr  inch  procedure,  wm  plaoed  in  the  difficult  podtion  of  accounting  fbr  It, 
OB  though  he  approved,  but  had  bean  anconaciDne  of  the  whole  arrangement  1  That 
he  WM  iDipeoted  of  ooimlvance — or  rather,  perhape,  that  oSdally  eipreaeed  nupieioo 
of  aonniranoe  was  naed  against  him — appear*  in  the  charge  laid  at  hU  door  in  Tehnln 
by  Mina  MaVim  Khin,  to  whicll  allunon  baa  been  made  in  the  Introductory 
Chapter.  On  the  6th  of  Febmary  the  whole  par^  from  the  Kalit  State  arrived  at 
Bampdr,  and  were  received  by  General  Qoldmoid ;  to  whom  an  official  letter  waa, 
moreovec,  addreaed  by  the  Pavian  Ccmmiirioner,  atatiDg  that  he  waa  not  empowered 
to  diacnui  the  qneatiQii  at  reatoring  lands  already  in  posBCedon  of  Perria.  The  csw- 
oomeis  called  also  on  Mim  Ma'edm  KhtEu ;  a  repl?  waa  deepatched  to  the  latter'i 
communication,  and  ao  &r  all  wa«  well  On  the  TQ>  Febmary.  the  Peiwon  OommiBdoner 
vlaited  Genend  Qddimld,  but  rather  to  midce  objectiozki  on  the  actual  dtuatlon  than 
t«  pTOgrecB  towarda  a  eettlcmrait;  aad  up  to  a  late  hour  ol  the  night  the  Britiih 
P  2 
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Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th  Fehruary  we  agwn  broke  ground, 
having  been  in  Bampidr  ig  days.  Our  mnles  had  started  very  early 
in  the  morning,  hut  there  was  eonie  difficulty  in  managing  the  camel 
loads.  The  owners  of  most  of  our  camels  are  Sfilt&ns  belon^g  to 
the  regiments  here,  and  they  were  very  chary  of  admitting  heavy 
loads.  Mirza  Ma'gfim  IKh&a  and  Ibrahim  Khin  called  in  the  morning 
to  take  leave  of  the  General,  the  former  exprei»ing  hie  intention  of 
soon  following  us.     Ibrahim  Khim  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  good 

Comminioiiar  mi  engaged  with  his  tuttive  Mrlbn  in  putdog  to  psper  ugnmeiita  to 
oonTince  and  mollif/  hii  coUeogQe,  who  delighted  in  letter*,  uiii  prided  himself  on 
efittdlarj  style.  The  next  d^y  Ua'silm  Khin'g  luigoage  to  C«pUln  Euan  Smith 
onaed  General  Ooldimid  to  take  the  decisive  step  c^  bicaJung  up  the  camp  of 
Intended  conieMivw  and  requesting  Major  Harriaon,  the  Kalit  Ehin's  FoUtioal 
Agent,  to  prepare  lor  departure  as  eariy  M  pradicahle.  The  next,  a  long  cor- 
respondenoe  «■■  isnied  on  between  the  British  and  Feimau  Oommiaaonen,  followed 
hj  a  panonal  Interview.  The  next,  desertions  of  a  >ui)a(doiis  nature  took  place  bma 
Major  Harrison's  Damp :  Qsneral  Qoldsmld  visited  the  Pandau  Commissioaar ;  aod 
an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  frontier  inspection  b;  means  ot  the  respective 
Engineer  Officers,  Engliah  and  Penian.  The  neil^  there  was  more  oorreqiondence, 
and  of  an  muatislaotor;  Idnd,  between  the  two  CommissioDen.  The  next,  leave  was 
taken  of  the  EaUt  Miulon,  which  retained  to  its  own  aide  of  the  frontdar  after  six 
apparantl;  pm^tleM  days  at  Bamptir:  the  movement  hmig  Crowed  by  a  visit  to 
Qeneial  Qddsmid  of  Mina  Ma'siim  Khio  and  the  Sartdp  Ibrahim  Khio.  Next  day, 
the  project  of  a  j<dnt  aurvey  by  the  Engineo'  Offioen  of  dther  Commlaicni  tall 
throogh;  and  MliM  Ma'sdm  Ehin  declared  that  nothing  oould  be  done  towards  a 
frontier  BetUement,  bnt  thiongh  the  respective  govemnientt  conoecned  I  On  (he  14th 
Fetsuaiy,  General  Ooldsmid  visited  the  Parian  Commiarioncr,  and  In  a  very  long 
Intarriew  aonght  by  &Ir  aigiuneot  and  frankneas  to  penoade  him  to  agree  to,  at  least, 
some  praotloal  coarse  by  which  our  cstsiuiUa  object  oould  still  he  attained.  It  was 
fbrthai  nasantlsl  to  take  erary  piacantion,  hj  latter  m  by  word  of  mouth,  to  prevent 
any  naw  aggression  by  Ibrahim  KhAn,  pending  receipt  of  Instructions  from  Tduin  on 
our  nnfoovided-lbr  complications.  On  the  1 5th  Captun  Lovett  was  started  to  ovolake 
Major  Hairison  and  effect  a  personal  sorvey  (undo'  KalAt  protection  aa  well  as  a 
letter  from  Ibrahim  Khin)  of  so  much  of  the  actual  fnmCisr  m  he  could  vidt  In 
mte^.  Major  Smith  had  two  interviews  with  the  Fenian  CommiBuimar ;  and  more 
ocnreqiondanoe  vras  oairied  on  between  the  latter  and  General  Qoldanid.  Tha  i6th 
Pebmaty  was  the  day  fixed  for  striking  tha  Mlailoii  tents :  but  letter-writing  had  bean 
renewed,  and  General  Ooldsmid  bad  to  dispoea  of  a  long  conuounioatlon  from  hit 
Fandan  ooUeaguE^  which  InvcJvad  somewhat  delicate  questions  not  admitting  of  direct 
replies ;  he  aocompltshed,  moreover,  another  interview  with  (he  Commisaioner  and  Ibrahim 
Khtn,  before  taking  leave  of  Sampttr.  The  feeliiig  with  which  ha  moonted  his  horsa 
on  the  occasion  of  departure  was  almost  one  of  exhUaration.  The  tJneteeu  daya 
paaed  at  the  head-quarters  of  Parmao  Baliichist&n  might  not  show  much  progresa 
In  negoUatiooa  i  bat  (hey  had  been  days  of  no  common  anxiety,  and  «f  a  pscnliar  r»- 
sponriUlity  sDaroel^  IntelligiUe  to  any  bat  than  versed  in  the  details  of  the  whoto 
transaction,— P.  J.  Q, 
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humonr.  Oar  escort  consigted  of  the  same  Yiwar  and  Sult&n  who 
accompanied  hb  here,  lo  mounted  ghvlamt,  20  larbdz,  and  lO  jawhdz 
tOKdrt.  TTie  sun  was  very  hot  indeed  when  we  left ;  and  we  were  not 
sorry  that  the  first  march  to  Sar-i-band  (8  miles)  was  a  short  one. 
The  road  ran  throngh  the  same  description  of  jungle  as  that  by  which 
Bampfir  was  closely  snrroanded,  and  presented  no  remarkable  features. 
Our  encampiiig-groand  was  ou  one  side  of  the  Bampur  river,  where  a 
dam  had  been  couBtmcted  to  force  the  water  into  an  artificial  channel, 
which  conveyed  it  to  the  town.  The  river  at  this  time  was  fairly 
filled,  but  the  bottom  and  banks  were  very  mnddy  and  treacherous. 
Its  source  was  about  two  miles  further  on,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
being  obtained  from  large  springs  which,  the  natives  sjud,  sprans* 
spontaneously  out  of  the  grotmd. 

The  next  day  we  recommenced  our  early  marcheB.  During  the 
night  we  had  been  disturbed  by  innomerable  jackals,  which  spoilers 
stole  the  boots  of  the  ndzir  and  munthi.  The  road  was  much  as  before, 
with  occasional  cultivation,  nntil,  at  seven  miles,  Pahra  was  reached, 
when  the  country  became  more  open  and  the  jungle  gradually  ceased. 
Pahra  is  a  walled  town,  with  a  mud  high  fort  and  about  120  houses  j 
situated  in  a  perfect  jungle  of  date-trees  and  with  abundant  water. 
Its  fort  was  apparently  valueless  for  defence  against  artillery.  Hence 
the  road  turned  to  the  right,  and  led  over  an  open  conntry,  with 
occasional  cultivation  and  most  wretched  huts  inhabited  by  miserable- 
looking  BaMchis,  to  the  camping-groand  utuated  in  a  plain  called 
8ar  Kohran  (i2  miles). 

On  the  1 8th  our  road  was  for  nine  miles  over  a  steny  desert  plain 
to  the  hills  in  front,  which  it  entered,  and  along  a  ravine  of  varying 
breadth.  There  were  hills  on  either  side  of  moderate  height,  which 
the  SiOt&n  stated  we  should  not  quit  until  arrival  at  Hshin.  In  about 
seven  miles  more  we  found  our  camp  pitehed  te  the  right  of  and  at 
some  little  distance  off  the  road,  where  there  was  a  large  spring  of 
excellent  water.  We  passed  a  band  about  two  miles  before  arriving 
at  camp,  which  had  been  of  some  use  in  damming  the  water  in  the 
valley  but  bad  become  dilapidated.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  about 
were  in  full  foliage,  and  many  of  them  in  full  blossom.  There  were 
ferns  on  the  adjacent  hills. 

For  the  first  nine  miles  of  the  next  day's  march  there  was  little 
variety  of  road,  except  that  the  ravine  got  wider  and  more  open,  and 
\h.ep(tk  palm  increased  at  every  step  in  quuitity  and  growth.     We 
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then  turned  off  to  the  right,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  entering 
a  narrow  and  winding  ravine  nearly  choked  with  the  said  pUh, 
followed  it  for  aboat  1 1  miles,  vhen  we  found  our  halting-place  on 
the  banks  of  a  dry  mountain  torrent.  The  fardthet,  howcTer,  with 
the  greater  part  of  oar  kit  and  all  our  tents,  had  taken  the  usual  and 
more  direct  road  to  Sarb&z ;  and  we  had  to  borrow  a  tent  from  the 
SulUin,  who  was  much  put  out  by  this  miscarriage  of  the  caravan 
more  or  less  under  his  guidance.  Luckily  the  provisions  hud  reached 
our  halting-place,  so  we  were  not  so  badly  off  as  we  might  have  been. 
Scoots  were  sent  out  all  over  the  country;  but  returned  saying  that 
the  misBiDg  camels  had  gone  too  far  on  the  Sarb&z  road  to  be  recalled. 
The  Sfiltfin  declared  that  the  road  we  onrselves  bad  taken  was  the 
regular  and  easier  one  for  troops  and  ordnance ;  bat  we  clearly  imder- 
stood  the  other  to  be  the  better  and  shorter ;  and  if  our  road  were 
really  that  selected  for  the  passage  of  guns,  such  an  operation  must 
be  no  light  or  easy  matter.  There  were  constant  and  heavy  showers 
during  the  night.     Wood  and  water  were  here  good  and  abundant. 

Again  for  another  day  were  we  separated  from  our  baggage.  A 
mile  and  a  half  through  a  narrow  ^j-choked  ravine  brought  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  highest  ridge  in  these  hills  dividing  the  watershed, 
which  from  hence  is  toward  the  sea.  This  ridge  marks  the  end  of  the 
Bamp^,  and  commencement  of  the  Sarbiz  district.  On  crossing  it 
the  road  follows  the  bed  of  the  Sarbfiz  river,  which  it  immediately 
enters ;  a  track  which  narrows  and  widens,  following  the  formation  of 
the  hills,  and  is  sandy  and  pebbly.  There  was  a  quantity  of  water 
owing  to  the  recent  rain,  bnt  there  were  large  deep  pools  at  intervals 
collected  nnder  rocks,  making  it  probable  that  water  was  obtainable 
here  all  the  year  round.  Tamarisk-trees  of  considerable  growth  and 
the  constant  pith  covered  the  hanks,  the  hills  on  either  side  varying 
in  height.  The  regular  camping-place  (Kolfini,  17  miles),  on  the  right 
of  the  stream,  was  found  to  be  so  infested  with  camel-ticks  and  bugs 
that  we  had  to  shift  to  the  other  side,  Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Bower,  who  went  out  surveying  among  the  hills,  described  with  gusto 
the  fear  his  presence  caused  among  some  nomads  until  it  was  known 
that  he  was  a  Faring!,  when  he  was  taken  into  their  tents  and  weU 
comed.  Having  been  observed  by  a  scout  on  one  of  the  hills,  who 
had  inunediately  made  signs  to  the  other  hills— by  the  time  he  reached 
the  encampment  he  found  the  flocks  and  herds  driven  in,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  defence  against  the  hated  Persians.     This  was  to 
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ne  a  si^ificant  commentaiy  upon  the  popularity  of  Ibrobim  Kb&n'e 
rule.  A  kdtid  came  in  with  letters  from  Major  Harrison,  reporting 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Kal^t  CommiBBioner  from  an  antici- 
pated attack  of  Ibrahim  Kh£n  on  Tlimp  and  Kej,  and  eoneeqaent 
preparation  for  defensive  measures.  The  rain  was  continuous ;  wood 
and  water  abounded. 

Leaving  camp  at  KoUui,  we  proceeded  along  the  bed  of  the  Sarb&z 
river,  and  met  at  about  six  miles  the  generally  used  road  from  Bampur, 
coming  from  N.W.  by  W,  The  bed  of  the  river  had  become  very 
broad  and  stony ;  and  it  increased  in  width  up  to  Sarhiz  (19  miles), 
where  it  formed  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
friuged  by  palm-trees.  The  high  mud  fort  of  Sarb&z  seemed  to  be  in 
disrepair,  but  the  tops  of  the  hills  all  around  showed  signs  of  having 
been  strongly  fortified,  and  this  had  doubtless  been  at  one  time  a  veiy 
strong  place.  It  contained  about  60  huts,  inhabited  by  a  population 
mieerahly  poor.  Rica  and  dates  were  obtainable  in  limited  supply, 
with  excellent  water.  Tobacco  was  grown,  and  sold,  woven  into  a  sort 
of  green  rope.  We  found  our  missing  party  here  in  safety ;  some  of 
them,  with  the  mules,  having  come  in  last  night.  They  described 
the  road  as  followed  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
gaps,  where  they  had  to  nnload.  Two  special  ka»id»  were  despatched 
from  this  place,  one  to  M^or  Harrison,  with  letters  deprecating 
defensive  or  warlike  action  on  the  Kalit  side,  and  one  to  Charhar,  with 
telegrams  for  Tehr&n  and  Calcutta. 

We  halted  at  Sarbiz  a  day  to  enable  the  camels  to  rest.  The 
weather  was  deliciously  cool  with  a  slight  breeze.  Of  the  ruined  fort 
here  only  one  wall  was  standing,  which  faced  towards  the  approach 
from  Bampur.  Local  information  was  to  the  efiEect  that  Sarb^  had 
paid  tribut«  to  Persia  ever  since  the  time  of  Fath  Ali  Shah,  and  to 
Ibrahim  Kb&n  personally  for  50  years.  The  natives  showed  us  the 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  on  which  had  been  placed  the 
artillery  that  destroyed  the  fort  and  village,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 
about  40  years  ago  ;  but  we  could  gather  no  trustworthy  statement  of 
the  real  date  of  occurrence,  or  name  of  the  Persian  General  in  command. 
We  reckoned  there  wero  about  50  huts  in  Sarh&z,  built  of  reeda  and 
leaves ;  but  the  people  seemed  very  poor,  and  were  decidedly  plain 
and  unprepossessing,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  men  squinting  horribly. 
The  women  had  Urge  flat  faces,  with  great  blue  beads  strung  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  wore  the  invariable  long  cloth  gown. 
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fTDm  the  neck  to  the  ankle.  Dates  and  rice  appeared  to  be  the  only 
pToviBiona  obtainable,  and  the  latter  in  limited  supply.  The  natives 
here  confirmed  what  we  heard  everywhere,  that  Piehin  was  the  farthest 
point  east  paying  tribute  to  Persia,  and  they  informed  us  that  Mand 
was  independent.  They  showed  great  willingness  in  parting  with 
their  speare,  Bhields,  and  other  specialities  for  money. 

Our  next  march  was  an  agreeable  one.  The  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  river  changed  character,  and  enormous  masses  of  irregulatly-shaped 
black  rock  bordered  both  sides  of  the  river-bed,  bete  fringed  with 
groves  of  date-palm,  the  mango-tree,  and  the  orange.  The  constant 
tnmings  and  windings  of  the  river  created  a  succession  of  very 
pictnresque  bays,  in  which  the  black  rocks  at  the  side,  the  date-palms, 
fresh  green  cnltivation,  and  the  mnning  water  formed  a  pleasant  and 
harmonious  contrast.  The  cnltivation,  prolonged  without  intermission 
to  Dipkhor  (14  miles),  was  on  raised  artificial  platforms,  on  the  river 
banks,  irrigated  by  artificial  channels.  The  mango,  orange-tree,  and 
mulberry  abounded  and  flourished.  Beans  and  barley  appeared  to  be 
the  main  crops,  and  were  nearly  ripe  for  the  sickle.  There  was  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  small  villages,  of  which  the  inhabitants,  who 
lined  the  banks  as  we  passed,  were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  culti- 
vation. The  head  man  of  one  of  these  informed  us  that  the  revenue 
paid  annually  by  bis  village  of  some  30  huts  to  Ibrahim  Kh^  was 
14  tum£n»,  which  cannot  be  considered  excessive.  The  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  dates  to  travellers,  who  came  from  seaward,  for 
the  villagers  themselves  possess  no  ready  coin.  The  year  before  our 
visit,  a  bad  one  for  dates,  the  price  was  100  vianna,  or  700  lbs.,  for 
four  rupees ;  the  year  before,  this  amount  went  for  two  rupees ;  and 
in  a  good  season  the  same  quantity  only  fetched  a  rupee.  We  found 
the  river-bed  very  stony  and  trying  for  horses,  and  water  freely  running 
or  plenteously  collected  in  deep  pools.  The  bed  opened  out  about  a 
mile  before  reaching  Dipkhor,  situated  in  much  the  same  kind  of 
amphitheatre  as  Sarb&z,  and  possessing  a  ruined  mnd  fort,  and  the 
usual  number  of  mud  huts.  Major  Ross  considered  this  pass  from 
Persia  into  Makr&n  to  be  very  much  easier  than  the  one  by  Ch&mp, 
through  which  he  bad  marched  to  Bampur,  The  water  here  was  good 
and  abundant,  and  there  were  a  few  provisions  obtainable.  The 
revenue  of  Dipkhor  was  reputed  to  be  16  tumdnt  (j£6  84.} 

The  short  march  to  Pfl-rud  (t2  miles)  presented  littie  change,  but 
the  bed  of  the  river  widened  and  became  much  more  stony  with  less 
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water.  The  hiUs  on  either  side  were  not  bo  high,  and  their  bases 
sloped  in  a  way  to  form  a  valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  wound  the 
river-bed.  The  country  in  general,  too,  waa  much  more  open.  The 
road  Bhift«d  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  winding  through 
patches  of  cnltivation  and  grovea  of  date-palms.  About  five  or  six 
villages  dotted  the  banks.  Some  three  milea  from  P&-nid  the  (General 
was  met  by  a  large  uiikbdl,  consisting  of  Husain  Kh&n,  the  hereditary 
chief  of  Sarb&z,  who  is  the  Persian  N&ib  of  all  the  districts,  including 
B&hn  and  Dasti&ri,  down  to  the  Dasht ;  of  Muhammad  Kh&n,  a  sullen- 
looking  warrior;  of  the  N&ib  of  Bampur,  and  of  the  Chief  of  Easar- 
kand,  with  about  30  armed yaraMa:  aotodrg.  Husain  Khin  was  of  pre- 
poseeflsing  appearance,  and  his  arms  and  accoutrements  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  silver.  He  had  great  power  in  these  parts,  and 
though  probably  otherwise  at  heart,  was  outwardly  at  least,  and  from 
necessity,  a  firm  supporter  of  Persian  rule.  We  received  letters  from 
Major  Harrison  reporting  that  all  armed  movements  on  the  Persian 
side  had  been  authoritatively  stopped.  Pi-rlid  was  a  strange-looking 
place,  consisting  of  the  usual  ruined  mnd  fort  and  some  80  mud  huts, 
with  a  poor  popalation,  and  situated  on  a  high  bluff  bank  left  of  the 
river,  which  seemed  here  to  terminate,  as  it  made  a  detour  at  right 
angles  to  the  lefl,  and  the  two  banks  merged  as  it  were  in  one  to  the 
eye  of  the  downward  passenger.  It  was  probably  from  this  appear- 
ance that  the  village  received  its  name*.  The  road  winding  up  through 
it  from  the  river-bed  led  on  to  a  stony  and  spacious  plain  beyond, 
whero  onr  camp  was  pitched.  The  people  all  about  seemed  to  have  a 
great  fear  of  Ibrahim  Kh&n,  who  was  as  much  hated  as  feared,  and 
whose  rule  was  by  no  means  firmly  established.  They  stated  that 
when  their  revenue  was  not  made  up  he  took  a  girl  or  two  and  sold 
her  as  a  stave ;  and  we  heard  that  the  price  of  a  yonng  man  of  about 
aj  in  these  parts  was  12  tumdta.  The  revenue  of  P&-rud  was  given 
at  40  tumdtu  (£16).  A  broad  river  from  Easarkand  joins  the  Sarb&z 
river  just  at  the  angle  before  described. 

Next  morning,  moving  over  the  stony  plateau  on  which  onr  camp 
had  been  pitched,  we  descended  into  the  date-groves  and  cultivation 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  crossing  at  about  two  miles,  and 
following  the  windings  of  the  bed  on  the  right  side  for  some  nine 
miles,  when  the  path  lefl  the  river-bed  and  turned  off  abruptly  to  the 

>  Fi-rdd,  ■tiicti;  Pil-rdd,  the  fool  of  the  Etnam.—F.  J.  Q. 
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right,  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  hills  on  the  bank.  At  less  than 
two  milea  the  gat^  opened  aod  the  path  forked,  one  branch  leading 
to  the  village  of  Fihiz&bfid,  plainly  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  ahead,  and  the  other  winding  among  hills  and  groves  on  the 
left  bank  up  to  Bask  (14  miles).  By  following  the  path  we  cut  off 
a  considerable  bend  in  the  river,  which  ran  past  ftniz&bttd,  and 
then  made  a  circular  sweep  round  to  meet,  as  it  were,  the  path 
to  Kask.  About  five  miles  from  F&-r6d  an  old  ruined  square 
tower  was  observable  on  the  left  bank.  HrfizfibtU  had  a  pic- 
turesque appearance,  placed  on  a  high  sitfi,  utd  overlooking  acres 
of  fresh  cultivation  in  the  middle  of  green  date-palms  and  very 
luxurious  mango  and  orange  trees.  There  was  barley  in  the  ear  and 
there  were  beans  in  flower.  The  inhabitants  in  BaMchist&n  may  be 
considered  strict  Musalmins,  very  exact  in  the  observance  of  all  reli- 
gious rites  •.  We  had  noticed  in  all  the  villages  a  high  mud  chimney, 
intended,  as  we  learnt,  to  provide  the  means  of  calling  the  feithful  to 
their  devotions.  The  Baluchis  were  buE^  impregnating  their  date- 
trees,  which  are  of  two  distinct  sexes,  male  and  female.  TJnless  the 
female  is  impregnated  with  the  flower  of  the  male,  the  dates  form,  but 
neither  ripen  nor  come  to  anything,  and  the  dates  of  the  male  are  worth 
Dothiog.  The  impregnation  of  the  tree  is  produced  by  an  incision  in 
the  top  of  the  female  tree  and  inserting  the  male  flower.  A  very 
small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  whole  tree,  and  they  get 
quite  different  sorts  of  dates  by  mixing  the  species.  Bask  possessed 
about  100  hut«,  and  was  very  similar  to  all  other  villages  we  had 
seen  on  the  bank  of  the  Sarb&z  river. 

We  marched  early  on  the  a6th  Febrnary,  after  a  troublesome  night 
among  mosquitoes.  We  had  made  a  short  descent  on  leaving  Bask, 
when  our  guide,  who  was  taking  ds  a  quick  way  through  the  hills  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  suddenly  stopped  and  said  he  was  sure,  by  the 
absence  of  footmarks,  that  our  camels  had  not  passed  along  that  road. 
Consequently  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps  and  return  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  we  followed  for  about  four  miles,  and  then  ascended  by  a 
steep  little  pass  to  the  left  bank,  emerging  into  a  wide  and  open 
plateau.  The  spacious  plain,  commencing  at  this  point,  continues 
between  two  lines  of  hills  without  intermission  right  up  to  the  frontier 
of  Sind ;  and  the  Persians,  should  they  think  fit,  may  march  a  large 

■  I  do  not  lK4d  tUi  ml*  oT  general  afftliMtion. — F.  J.  0. 
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army  acroea  it  in  the  direction  of,  and  np  to  the  Sind  frontier,  with- 
out any  material  obstacle,  and  finding  water  and  provisions  the  whole 
way.  The  advance  of  Persia  in  this  direction  would  seem  therefore  to 
present  a  question  of  grave  consideration.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  was  a  similar  plain,  stretching  back  to  Kaaarkand  and  mnning 
as  &r  as  the  eye  conld  reach  between  two  ranges  of  hills.  On  our 
right  also,  situated  in  a  dense  grove  of  date-trees,  was  the  new  village 
of  Baflfin,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Bask ;  while  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  close  to  our  road,  we  discerned  the  mined  fort  and  remains  of 
the  old  village,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Persians  i8  years  before. 
The  T&war  informed  us  he  had  received  his  bullet  wound  In  the  cheek 
there.  The  Persians,  he  said,  had  invested  the  place  (which  was 
garrisoned  by  loo  men  only)  with  5000  men  and  10  gune*,  and  in  the 
attack  there  were  only  two  men  killed  and  10  wonnded.  Our  road 
continued  seven  miles  over  the  plain,  and  then,  descending  throngh  a 
most  steep  and  rocky  pass  into  the  river-bed,  which  it  crossed,  led 
through  a  thick  low  jungle  of  tamarisk  and  wild  caper,  very  stony, 
four  miles  further  to  the  camping-ground  (Bug&ni,  15  miles),  reached 
round  a  bend  in  the  river.  Wood  and  water  were  abundant,  and  there 
was  a  deep  pool  available  for  bathing.  There  were  no  inhabitants 
or  signs  of  cultivation. 

Next  morning,  our  road  crossing  the  bed  to  a  paee  right  opposite  the 
camp,  left  the  river  for  good,  and  ascended  on  to  a  high  plain  on  the  left 
bank;  stony  and  qnite  flat.  After  four  miles  we  entered  a  belt  of 
low  jangle,  and  at  six  miles  further  came  upon  the  outlying  culti- 
vation and  dense  date-groves  of  Pishin,  Our  camp  pitched  west  of  the 
new  village,  on  an  open  plain  planted  with  date-trees.  This,  the  last 
conquest  of  Persia  towards  the  east,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  for  a  footing  has  thus  been  obtained  on  the  plain, 
within  an  easy  marching  distance  of  Kej  and  Tump — districts  from 
which  Ibrahim  Kh&n  himself  two  years  ago  claimed  tribute,  a  demand 
he  might  well  have  enforced  had  not  his  action  been  stopped  by 
English  interference.  So  long  as  Persia's  conquests  were  limited  to  the 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarh^  river,  it  did  not  much  matter,  but 
this  advance  into  the  plains  and,  so  to  speak,  on  to  the  high  road  to 
India,  might  have  led  to  serious  consequeuces  if  not  stopped.  P^hia 
resembled  all  other  village  we  had  seen  in  Baluchistan,  hut  it  was  more 

1  An  unqnMtiDublfl  ficUon. — P.  J.  Q. 
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populous ;  the  fort  was  in  better  repair  and  it  wore  the  PerEian  yoke 
less  easily.  The  kdaid  arrlTed  with  the  English  mail  received  at 
Gw&lar  on  the  tith  February,  hut  did  not  hring  a  single  oiBcial 
comuiunication  for  the  General.  Provisions  in  moderation  were  here 
obtainable. 

We  halted  a  day  at  Ftshin.  In  the  morning  55  camels  arrived  from 
IMmp,  sent  to  as  with  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  grain  by  M^'or 
Harrison.  Two  representatives  of  Fakir  Muhammad  and  Darogha 
Ata  Muhammad  also  came  with  zajamidz  »owdr8,  as  the  General's 
escort  to  the  coast.  The  Saluchis  were  wild  fellows  in  appearance, 
and  required  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  to  get  them  to  work,  bat  they 
seemed  on  the  whole  very  desirous  to  please.  We  got  rid  to-day 
of  the  whole  of  our  Persian  escort  ani  JarSi/Ut  (with  one  exception), 
our  sarbdz  audffAuldms;  in  &ct,  of  all  the  men  who  had  been  engaged 
to  accompany  as  since  Karmin.  They  appeared  in  a  great  hurry  to 
get  away,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  afraid  to  proceed  further  east 
than  Pfshin.  We  gave  them  all  presents,  bat  all  were  not  satisfied. 
The  weather  had  become  very  hot. 

On  leaving  KsMn,  our  new  BaMch  escort  of  ao  lowdra,  moanted 
(mjamhdz  camels,  accompanied  ua.  The  road,  so  soon  as  it  had  cleared 
the  snrronading  date-groves  and  cultivation,  entered  the  hills  and 
followed  a  winding  narrow  gorge,  between  low  hills  and  very  stony  for 
abont  six  miles,  when  it  eme^ed  on  to  a  valley  ;  and  this  gradually 
opened  oat.  It  was  choked  with  ^A-palm.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  our  tents  pitched  about  two  miles  further  on,  hut  our  progress 
was  neceesarily  limited  irom  scarcity  of  water.  The  water  here, 
collected  in  pools,  was  good,  and  plenty  of  grass  was  obtainable  for 
the  horses.  Our  ndzir,  cook,  and  fardsh-Mthi  lost  their  way ;  not 
coming  in  at  all,  we  sent  out  four  javMz  toKdri  to  search  for  them. 
There  were  no  signs  of  cultivation  or  inhabitants  near  our  halting^ 
ground,  and  the  hills  around  were  barren  and  stony.  We  were  still 
(Kustug,  10  miles)  in  the  Rshin  district  and  in  Persian  territory. 

Hot  weather  and  mosquitoes  had  now  fairly  set  in.  Another  short 
march  brought  us  to  Ghistan  (ten  miles) :  the  road  following  the 
course  of  the  valley,  amid  low  jungle  and  wild  caper,  the  latter  in 
flower.  About  two  miles  from  our  halting-place  the  plain  became 
very  wide,  and  we  passed  to  oar  left  a  small  vill^e  of  about  twelve 
huts,  probably  a  migratory  one,  as  there  were  no  traces  of  cultivation. 
The  road  here  presents  difficulties  to  the  unattended  traveller,  for  there 
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are  many  divergent  paths  leading  into  the  conetant  openings  among 
the  hilU.  The  scenery  was  of  the  most  desolate  description.  Our 
scouts  having  reported  to  ns  during  the  night  how  the  missing 
servants  had  turned  up  at  Mand,  and  been  placed  under  an  escort, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  fall  in  with  them  on  the  march :  they 
had  been  sent  to  rejoin  our  camp  by  a  cross  road.  On  the  jrd 
!Marchj  our  road,  after  a  mile  over  the  plain,  entered  a  wide  gorge 
between  precipitous  masses  of  rock,  and,  pursuing  its  course  along 
the  bank  of  a  mountain  torrent  full  of  water  in  pools,  passed  through 
a  narrow  gorge,  after  about  eight  miles,  into  a  high  plain  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  ravine.  This  ravine  received  various 
names  according  to  the  districts  through  which  it  passed,  and  was 
here  called  the  Kustok  river.  Crossing  the  plain  for  two  miles  the 
road  descended  into  the  ravine,  in  the  bed  of  which  we  found  our 
camp  pitched,  the  camel-men  having  apparently  relused  to  proceed 
beyond  Gw&r-Manzil,  the  boundary  between  Persian  and  Kalfit 
territory.  This  disobedience  of  positive  orders  was  not  to  be  toler- 
ated: so,  dismonnting  for  breakfast  only  and  to  mount  agwn,  we 
caneed  the  camels  to  be  brought  in  from  grazing,  the  tents  to  be 
struck,  and  the  whole  camp  to  move  on  to  the  originally  intended 
halting-place  (Kulmariednt),  about  fourteen  miles  further.  There  was 
no  cultivation  or  village  to  make  the  country  valuable,  but  territory 
was  principally  desired  on  account  of  the  grazing  for  flocks  and  herds. 
The  road  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  crossed  a  fiat  stony 
phiin,  and  then  kept  crossing  and  recrossing  beds  of  mountain  torrents 
until  it  arrived  at  a  plain  covered  with  low  jungle,  where  the  camp 
was  pitched.  Constant  groups  of  graves  were  passed  in  this  day's 
march,  generally  situated  on  eminences  or  tracks  of  ravines,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  neighbouring  habitation,  would  seem  to  mark 
the  scene  of  former  conflicts.  The  water  here  was  good,  being 
obtained  from  pools  formed  by  the  rain ;  and  firewood  was  plentiftil. 
The  season,  we  heard,  had  been  an  unexceptionably  favourable  one 
for  rain  in  this  part  of  Makrtin,  or  the  pools  would  not  have  been 
80  full,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  little  lat«r  the  water  would  all 
have  disappeared. 

On  the  4th  March,  the  road,  after  two  miles,  cleared  the  low 
jungle,  and  emei^^  on  a  spacious  plain,  which  it  crossed  for  some 
miles,  and  then  descended  to  a  shallow  broad  ravine,  evidently  under 
water  in  wet  weather,  with  profuse  v^etation  and  grass,  and  filled 
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with  black  partridges.  It  then  traversed  a  low  spur  of  hille  and 
led  into  the  river  Daeht,  with  its  banks  plentifully  fringed  with 
well-grown  tamarisk-trees.  The  river-bed  was  of  considerable 
breadth,  but  the  water  was  low.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  wet 
seasons,  the  supply  ie  so  plentiful,  that  communication  is  sometimes 
stopped  for  weeks.  The  opposite  side  is  covered  with  a  low  jungle, 
in  which  the  camp  was  pitched,  but  the  mosquitoes  troubled  tis, 
and  we  moved  a  mile  further  on,  to  more  open  ground,  near  the 
village  of  Dardin  (twelve  miles),  consisting  of  about  loo  huts.  The 
headman  visited  the  General,  and  made  a  complaint  of  a  raid 
by  Persians  some  years  ago.  The  English  mail,  with  the  Indian 
one,  enclosing  official  letters  and  instructions  for  the  General,  came 
in  at  abont  twelve.  In  the  evening  a  special  ktU'id  was  despatched 
through  Hshtn  to  Mirza  Ma'sum  Khiui,  forwarding  him  a  translation 
of  a  French  telegram,  which  ordered  him  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Qeneral,  and  reqaesting  him  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  Gw&dar. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  and  something  of  a  dnst  storm  throoghout 
tiie  day. 

We  marched  seventeen  miles  from  Dard&i  to  Gurrok.  The  road 
led  for  five  miles  through  a  dwarf  jungle  fiiU  of  black  partridge,  and 
then  crossing  a  white  glaring  plain,  entered  a  passage  between  low, 
parched  sandstone  rocks.  The  surrounding  country  was  of  an  un- 
varying ashen  hue;  everything  looked  burnt,  and  there  was  do 
vegetation  to  relieve  the  eye.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  an  amphi- 
theatre between  diminutive  hills,  where  was  no  habitation  or  grass, 
and  very  little  firewood  or  water.  The  last  was  thick  but  sweet,  and 
only  to  be  obtained  when  rain  had  fallen ;  consequ^itly  could  not 
be  depended  on. 

On  the  6th  we  marched  into  C^widar  (twenty  miles),  winding  along 
for  about  fourteen  miles,  over  a  perfectly  flat  plain,  with  low  brush- 
wood ;  then  crossing  a  series  of  low  undnlating  saud-hills  covered 
with  brushwood  and  scanty  grass,  something  like  the  Lancashire 
moors  at  a  distance.  Gw&Aai  Head  was  visible  about  fourteen  miles 
ofi",  but  the  sea  could  not  be  discerned  nntil  we  had  accomplished 
nearly  a  third  of  that  distance.  We  cantered  in  the  last  six  miles, 
'  and  were  all  of  us  glad  to  see  the  blue  ocean,  after  an  inland  march 
of  1393  i"!^^-  ^<^'  camp  was  pitched  round  Major  Boss's  pretty 
house.      The  climate  was  cool,  and  the  breeze  most  refreshing. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,   the   General   received  morning  visits 
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from  the  various  classes  of  abopfeeepers  in   the  town,  who  seemed 
a  contented  race*. 

>  The  MiaeioD  remained  at  GwUu  ap  tUl  the  30U1  April,  btving  been  joined  there 
by  Mina  Ha'adm  Kh4u  uid  the  Brahiil  chieia,  the  latter  of  whom  were  Bummooed  tUtbw 
in  tlie  hope  of  le-opeoing  negoUationa.  After  vi^d  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  British 
CommLHoner  to  effect  a  pro  fomd  diBCuadon,  the  mixed  Commiiaion  was  again  brok  en 
ap  :  and  Ma'sum  Khia  having  returned  to  Pend»a  territory,  and  Fakir  Muhammad, 
acoompanJed  by  other  local  chieGi,  having  moved  into  the  interior,  U^or^eneral 
Goldnnid  embarked  for  Kar&chl.  Hare  he  remained  &om  the  let  to  the  Igth  May,  when 
be  re-smbarked  for  the  Psrnan  Gulf.  Touobii^  and  landing  on  the  way  at  Gwidar 
and  Maskat,  and  receiving  a  vidt  from  the  Governor  wliile  anchored  at  Bandai^Abbas, 
be  reached  Btuhahr  on  iJie  >8th  May.  Hare  the  Mtssion  digembaiked,  and  stayed  two 
daya,  to  complete  all  amngements  for  a  manb  to  Tehrto.  UajorGeneral  Goldsmid  and 
hia  officers  were  at  Sbii^  on  the  gtfa  June,  and  at  IsKih&n  on  the  ist  Jaly.  From 
Kobrad  ha  and  Miyor  Euan  Smith  started  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  July,  and  reached 
Tehntn  on  the  loth.  Owing  to  the  fiunine  and  geneisi  aoarcity  of  fodder  and  water,  it 
was  difficnlt  to  procure  horses  to  acoomplislt  this  ride  of  170  odd  milea  sooner.  At 
Tehntn  the  Mission  remained  until  the  4th  September,  on  which  date  the  Fenian 
Government  formally  aooepted  the  boundary-Une  in  Makrin  laid  down  by  General 
G<ddsniid.  as  notified  by  the  late  Mr.  Alison  to  Her  Majesty's  Prindpal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  on  the  day  following. —i".  J.  0. 
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I,     Bandar-Ahbai  to  Bam. 

Tub  BucceBsful  eolutdon  of  the  long-veied  question  of  the  boundary 
in  BaMchistlin,  between  Persia  and  Ealit,  was  ordered  to  be  followed 
up  without  delay,  by  the  prosecution  of  a  similar  settlement  for  the 
equally  remote  province  of  SistitUj  which  had  long  given  rise  to 
disputes  between  Persia  and  Afghfinistin.  Aa  already  explained'. 
Sir  Frederic  Qoldsmid  had  returned  to  Engbind  accompMiied  by 
Major  Enan  Smith,  in  September,  1871,  having  previously  left  full 
instructions  to  Major  Seresford  Lovett  for  his  guidance  should  it  be 
decided  to  commence  upon  the  second  question.  When,  therefore,  he 
received  orders  at  home  to  proceed  to  Sist&i  without  delay,  General 
Goldgmid  had  but  to  telegraph  to  Major  Xjovett  to  act  on  the  in- 
structions left  vrith  him,  direct  that  a  general  rendezvous  should  be 
made  at  Bam  in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  start  for  Bandar-Abbas 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  took  his  departure  accordingly,  on 
the  loth  of  November,  1871,  after  a  stay  of  little  more  than  five  weeks 
in  England.  On  this  occasion,  in  addition  to  his  personal  assistant  and 
private  secretary,  Major  Euan  Smith,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Gerard  de  Visme  Thomas,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  joined 
the  Mission  as  unpaid  attach^.  Mr.  Bosario,  the  apothecary,  vras 
awaiting  the  Mission  at  Bandar-Abbas,  and  Major  Lovett  and  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Bower  were  to  rendezvous  at  Bam,  with  the  heavy 
^^gage  and  general  marching  establishment>-^the  Persian  Commis- 
sioner having  previously  started  from  Tehr^  en  route  to  the  same 
place.  Colonel  Pollock,  C.S.I,  (now  Sir  Bichard  Pollock,  K.C.S.I.), 
who  was  to  be  associated  wit^  the  Afg^i&n  Commissioner  in  Sist&n, 

'  See  Introductoiy  Cbipter,  uid  note  a.%  (he  olme  of  tha  last  Section. 
VOL.  I.  ({ 
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B8  agent  for  the  QoTernor-General^  also  left  England  with  Sir  Frederic 
Qoldnmid,  and  at  Aden  received  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  Calcutta, 
whence  be  wonld  have  to  make  his  way  as  Boon  as  possible,  bj  the 
Bolan  Pass  and  KaDdahar  (where  he  was  to  meet  the  A%fa£n  Com- 
missioner), to  Seknha.  He  was  to  be  accompaoied  by  the  well-known 
Fashtu  and  scientific  scholarj  Dr.  Bellew,  who  wonld  act  as  his 
assistant. 

It  was  expected  that  a  special  gun-boat  wonld  be  in  readiness  at 
Aden,  to  convey  the  Mission  direct  to  Bandar-Abbas,  but  owing  to 
some  mistake,  this  was  not  provided,  and  General  Goldsmid  and  his 
staff  had  therefore  to  proceed  by  the  mail  steamer  to  Bombay,  which 
they  reached  on  the  3rd  of  December.  Here  he  received  a  summons 
irom  the  Viceroy  to  meet  him  at  Calcutta,  and  leaving  Bombay  for 
that  purpose  on  the  4th  of  December,  be  returned  on  the  loth  of  the 
same  month,  after  a  stay  of  juat  twenty  hours  in  the  former  city.  The 
Mission  sailed  for  the  Persian  Gnlf  on  the  nth  of  December  in  the 
steamebip  '  India,'  and  reached  Bandar-Abbas  early  on  the  21st  idem. 
Here  they  found  tbat  camels  and  mules  engaged  for  their  use  had 
been  awaiting  their  arrival  for  a  considerable  time ;  as  also  several 
horses  of  the  stud  left  behind  at  Bam  in  the  previouB  year,  which  had 
been  sent  down  by  the  Mirakhor  in  charge,  Mr.  Roeario,  our  medical 
adviser,  at  once  came  on  board  and  reported  himself ;  two  Persian 
gentlemen,  deputed  by  the  Governor  of  the  place  to  welcome  the 
General,  shortly  followed;  and  at  3  p.u.  the  Mission,  having  landed 
under  a  salute  of  three  guns,  fired  from  a  very  old  and  rusty  cannon 
on  the  beach,  was  conducted  to  quarters  prepared  for  its  reeeptiou  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Hajji  Ahmad,  the  ci-devani  governor  of  the  town, 
who  was  now  deposed,  and  a  prisoner,  accused  of  embezzling  some 
30,cxK>  tumdns  of  the  public  revenue.  The  apartments  provided  were  far 
from  clean,  but  they  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  consequently  free  from  constant  interruption :  the  furniture 
consisted  principally  of  numberless  mirrors,  some  in  very  handsome 
frames,  but  all  dirty  and  dilapidated.  Bandar-Abbas  itBelf  is  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  a  Persian  town :  its  low  mud  houses  are  half  in 
ruins,  its  streets  knee-deep  in  filth  of  every  kind,  without  anydrunage 
whatever,  while  its  inhabitants  appear  as  wretched  as  their  dwel- 
lings. We  were  struck  by  the  email  number  of  persons  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets;  and  were  told  that  the  population  had  been  decimated 
by  the  ravages  of  cholera  and  famine,  from  which  the  town  bad  lately 
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suffered.  Itfl  revenues  are  bowever  of  conBiderable  importance ;  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  opium,  aaafoetida,  and  henna  bein^  exported 
bence,  aa  it  forms  tbe  cbief  outlet  to  tbe  provinces  of  Rarm&a  and 
Yazd.  Hie  cnstom-bouae  duties  are  farmed  by  the  British  agent 
hare,  Nasr  Bastousi,  for  25,000  tumdtu  (or  ;£io,ooo)  a  year,  and  the 
remaining  villages  in  the  province  pay  a  revenue  of  5000  tumdnt  per 
annum. 

The  town  presents  hut  few  attractions  to  Europeans,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  but  four  in  tbe  place,— the  officer  commanding  tbe 
British  India  Steam  Ckimpany's  bulk,  the  Agent,  an  Italian  doctor, 
and  an  Aostrian  photographer,  with  nothing  to  do.  In  summer  tbe 
heat  is  fearful,  tbe  temperature  on  board  the  hulk  at  midnight  being 
over  105°'. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  the  probable  fate  of  tbe  late  Governor 
of  the  town,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was  causing  much 
interest  and  excitement  in  the  place.  He  bad  been  already  superseded 
by  Ahmad  Sbah,  the  new  Governor,  and  a  Sartip,  or  general,  from 
Shir&z  had  arrived  to  examine  into  the  matter  and  report  thereon  to 
the  head  government.  Hajji  Ahmad  of  course  protested  bis  innocence ; 
but  tbe  Sartip  merely  met  these  protestations  by  a  demand  for  a  good 
round  sum,  which  increased  daily  tbe  longer  it  remained  unpaid; 
while  thumbscrews  and  the  bastinado  were  darkly  hinted  at,  though  as 
yet  H^i  Ahmad  had  not  suffered  any  ill-treatment.  He  was  very 
popular  with  the  few  Europeans  in  the  place ;  singalarly  liberal ;  ever 
in  want  of  money,  and  unfortunately  greatly  addicted  to  the  abuse 
of  stimulants. 

Shortly  after  landing.  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  received  a  visit  of 
welcome  from  the  son  of  the  Governor,  who  was  soon  followed  by  a 
deputation  of  well-to-do  Hindi  merchants,  one  of  whom  bad  been  to 
Samarkand,  and  was  full  of  a  report  that  the  Rnssians  had  seized 
Bokh&ra;  and  these  again  had  scarcely  taken  leave  when  the  ex- 
Governor's  son,  a  youth  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  came  to  crave  an 
audience  on  behalf  of  his  mother.  Major  Euan  Smith  was  deputed  to 
receive  tbe  last-mentioned  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  entered  wearing 
tbe  Arab  mask,  and  at  once  claimed  the  General's  protection  for  their 
husband  and  father  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  British  subject,  he 
was  exempt  from  any  pains  and  penalties  he  might  have  incurred 
for  his  alleged  offences.  When  it  was  clearly  explained  to  them  that 
■  The  mulmnin  Lett  daring  our  gtay  in  Bondu-AbbM  ma  79°,  tlia  minlmuni  65°. 
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thie  plea  was  nntenable  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  for  years  past 
had  exercised  authority  as  Governor  of  a  Persian  town,  the  wife 
changing  her  groasd,  pleaded  that  were  her  husband  bat  released 
for  one  week,  he  would  be  able  to  discha^  in  full  all  the  claims 
urged  against  him.  Official  interference  in  the  matter  by  the  English 
Commissioner  was  of  course  impossible ;  but  on  his  expreaaing  a  hope, 
both  to  the  Sartip  and  the  Governor,  during  the  visits  they  paid 
him,  that  no  severe  measares  would  be  resorted  to,  such  as  torture  or 
the  bastinado,  he  received  from  both  functionaries  an  earnest  denial 
of  any  such  intention. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  our 
camels  were  started  off  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  heavy  baggage : 
and  the  same  day  we  received  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Pollock,  sajdng 
that  he  was  coming  into  Sistfin  by  Jacobabad,  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
Kandahar,  and  did  not  expect  to  reach  Sehuha  till  the  middle  of 
February,  or  for  nearly  two  months. 

On  the  morning  of  the  33rd  we  set  forth  oa  our  journey,  and 
emci^ng  from  the  town  by  the  north  gate,  followed  the  road  running 
parallel  to  the  sea  for  about  six  miles,  with  the  islands  of  Kishm 
and  Ormliz  standing  out  in  bold  outline  to  our  right,  while  to  our 
left  the  view  was  bounded  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Ghanll  Hills. 
We  were  escorted  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Governor,  Sartip,  Consul 
and  British  Agent,  for  a  considerable  distance  out  of  the  town,  and 
were  also  joined  by  the  Postmaster  of  the  place.  The  horse  of  this 
worthy  bolted  with  him  directly  we  had  passed  the  gates;  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  the  cavalier  for  several  miles  till  we  came  upon  him,  dis- 
mounted, and  with  bis  horse  tied  to  a  tree.  Our  horses  (especnally  that 
ofMr.Kosario,  who,  mounted  on  a  tall  chesnut, '  witched  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanship')  were  ako  extremely  fresh,  sqaealing  and  kicking, 
and  taxing  all  our  energies  to  prevent  them  having  a  battle  royal  with 
each  other.  The  road  lay  over  a  sandy,  marshy  plain  covered  with  low 
brushwood  and  camel-tbom,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  date- 
plantations.  Our  first  halting-place,  B&gu,  was  reached  -by  ns  at 
6.30  P.H.,  lighted  by  a  beautiful  moon — no  small  boon,  as  in  these  parts 
at  this  season  it  gets  quite  dark  at  5.30  s.u.  B&gu  is  a  humble  village, 
situated  under  a  high  ledge  of  ground  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
surrounded  by  extensive  date-plantations,  whose  dark  foliage  forms  a 
conspicuous  landmark  for  miles  around.  The  place  belongs  to  Agha 
Muhammad  Kh&n,  of  Bombay,  who  had  issued  orders  to  supply  us 
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with  ftll  we  needed  free  of  ooet.  Our  camping^ground  was  Tery 
sandy,  the  water  brackish,  and  firewood  scarce.  The  island  of  Ormfiz 
(i.  e.  its  highest  peak]  bore  nearly  dne  soath  of  this  place,  while  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Naiyun  Kfishknh  range  in  our  front  bore  nearly 
north-east  by  east. 

Afler  one  day's  halt  we  resumed  our  march  on  Christinas  Day  at 
seven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  traversing  the  same  sandy  plain,  thickly  covered 
with  broshwood,  camel-thom  and  oleander,  crossed  a  broad  river,  the 
Rijdkh£nah-i-Shur,  whose  waters  were  quite  salt  j  then,  turning  nearly 
due  north,  we  reached  a  higher  tract  of  land  with  rich  soil,  bearing  exten- 
sive fields  of  wheat.  The  view  at  the  back  of  the  Kiih-i-Gbanu,  behind 
Bandar-Abbas,  now  opened  out  before  us :  the  mountain  stands  alone, 
and  between  it  and  the  range  of  rocky  precipitous  hills  that  rise  at  its 
backj  lies  the  valley  running  nearly  due  coat  and  west,  in  which  is 
situated  the  village  of  Kalalk-i-K&zi,  our  second  stage.  This  village 
consists  of  a  series  of  very  extensive  date-plantations,  and  fields  of 
wheat;  the  water  is  good,  though  rather  muddy,  and  is  obtained 
entirely  from  wells,  called  by  the  natives  '  Ab-i-Rahmat.'  The  land 
is  tilled  by  Btiyata,  who  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  to  Government : 
and  though  there  had  been  no  rain  here  for  two  years,  yet  there  were 
but  few  signs  of  the  misery  so  prevalent  to  the  westward ;  the  in- 
habitants had,  however,  this  year  preferred  keeping  their  grain  for 
consumption,  to  sowing  it  and  running  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  its 
drying  up  in  the  parched  ground.  Our  thermometers  were  set  at  9.30 
this  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  5.45  stood  thus: — max.  (Si°, 
min.  38°,  standard  45°.  This  exhibited  a  very  marked  change  in  the 
temperature,  and  the  dew  was  excessively  heavy,  our  tents  being  wet 
through  during  the  night.  From  Kala'h-i-Kizi  the  road  led  us  across 
a  plain  thickly  strewn  with  stones,  which  caused  great  incon- 
venience to  the  horses :  low  brushwood,  and  the  usual  camel-thorn 
and  mimosa  covered  the  ground,  and  after  five  or  six  miles  of  most 
unpleasant  riding,  we  came  upon  clusters  of  date-palms,  and  two  or 
three  swift  dear  streams,  whose  course  might  be  traced  by  the  trees 
and  shmbs  that  clothed  their  banks.  From  this  point  the  date-palms 
began  to  thicken  till  we  reached  the  large  vill^e  of  Takht,  standing 
in  a  forest  of  date-plantations,  with  extensive  fields  of  wheat  and 
henna.  This  was  evidently  the  most  populous  place  in  the  district, 
and  a  great  storehouse  of  grain.  The  principal  street  was  the  dry 
bed  of  a  watercourse,  in  a  most  iilthy  condition ;   the  houses  were 
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neatly  built  of  mud,  thatched  with,  and  in  some  instances  entirely 
composed  of,  the  leaf  of  the  ever-useful  date-palm.  The  inhabitants 
who  flocked  ont  to  see  ns  as  we  passed,  presented  features  of  ab- 
normal QgrlinesB,  which  the  female  portion  did  not  think  it  neceesary 
to  conceal  with  the  usual  veil,  Hie  populous  apprarance  of  the 
Tillage  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the 
water  supply;  but  in  summer  the  heat  and,  above  all,  the  musquitoes, 
bred  in  the  date-trees  a.nd  BUrrounding  foliage,  are  described  as 
maddening.  After  leaving  Takht,  though  the  same  plain  stretched 
before  ns,  there  was  not  a  stone  to  be  seen:  all  was  rich,  alluvial 
soil.  The  road  now  again  entered  extensive  date-plantations,  known 
by  the  niune  of  Chfistiin ;  the  ground  became  extremely  marshy, 
and  our  attention  was  attracted  by  dense  masses  <^  tall  reeds,  which 
formed  an  apparently  impasBable  barrier  between  the  road  and  the 
eea,  and  which  are  lately  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pens  and  mats. 
The  country  was  thickly  wooded  with  well-grown  trees  of  mimosa 
and  the  wild  caper,  interspersed  with  large  fields  of  wheat,  which 
belt  of  wood  continued  up  to  the  village  of  ShAmil,  lying  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  we  entered  at  Eala'h-i-E&zi.  Winding  through 
the  jungle,  we  crossed  from  time  to  time  many  a  deep  and  broad 
watereoarse,  whose  intricate  windings  we  never  could  have  threaded 
without  the  saA  of  the  guide :  the  easy  and  usual  path  for  camels 
runs  a  little  more  to  the  north.  These  watercourses,  though  at  this 
season  dry,  form  the  channels  for  conveying  the  torrents  of  Sig-i- 
Jandin  to  the  sea.  On  arriving  at  1 1  a.m.  at  the  village  of  Shimil, 
we  found  that  the  caravan  we  had  sent  on  the  previous  night  bad  lost 
it«  way,  and  had  only  just  reached  camp.  In  a  direct  line  this  place 
is  only  i!hr&%  fariakkt  from  the  sea-coast :  it  possesses  a  mud  fort  on  a 
hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  the  town,  mounting  two 
guns,  and  manned  by  thirty  matchlock  men ;  but  for  defensive  pur- 
poses the  building  would  be  useless  agaioat  any  determined  attack. 
Here  and  elsewhere,  in  these  partsj  we  found  the  villagers  quiet  and 
unobtrusive.  The  village  or  town  of  Min&b  lies  to  the  south-west, 
about  tigiii  fartakht  from  Shimil  and  two  from  the  sea. 

Our  next  day's  mareh  vras  very  fatiguing.  After  crossing  a  river 
of  sweet  water  which  flows  through  the  village,  the  road  follows 
the  bed  of  a  watercourse,  and  for  four  miles  winds  in  and  ont, 
when  it  leads  across  a  hard  stony  plain,  about  two  miles  wide,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  barren  hills.     Tbis  plain,  a  great  campingw 
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ground  for  the  Ili<ts,  appeared  to  be  a  setwork  of  watercourses 
that  cany  off  ttie  water  from  the  hills  beyond.  The  path  which  was 
very  narrow,  in  some  places  only  just  wide  enoogh  for  a  mounted 
man,  enterB  the  hills  by  an  openinf^  which  is  known  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Godar-i-N§urgun,  and  is  the  bed  of  a  watercourse  filled , 
with  a  considerable  amoant  of  pure  fresh  water,  and  with  many  deep 
pools.  For  seven  miles  we  rode  along  this  rocky  bed,  till  we  ascended 
a  higher  plateau,  from  which  we  could  still  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Sig-i-Jand£n  in  the  far  horizon  to  the  north-west.  The  constant 
ascents  and  descents,  added  to  the  stony  nature  of  the  path,  made 
this  a  most  trying  day's  work  for  the  horses.  We  met  no  human 
being  en  route,  save  four  men  whom  we  suddenly  came  upon,  to  our 
great  surprise,  perched  at  the  top  of  a  narrow  pass,  each  with  a  guitar, 
waiting  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  CommiBsioner  as  he  rode  by : 
and  of  animal  life  there  was  none  to  be  seen,  save  one  large  black 
eagle  seated  on  a  rocky  cntg.  The  camping-ground  at  Fari&b,  the 
fourth  stage,  we  found  unusually  good,  diy  and  lofty,  with  ex- 
cellent water  and  abundant  firewood,  and  shaded  by  fine  Jambul 
trees.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  Rtidh^,  a 
district  of  considerable  importance,  farmed  by  the  consul  at  Bandar- 
Abbas,  Mirza  Abdullah. 

The  night  wc  spent  here  was,  however,  anything  but  peaceful.  To 
sleep  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  troops  of  jackals,  who  kept  up  the 
most  melancholy  howling  all  night  through,  and  who  were  so  nu- 
merous that  we  did  not  even  venture  to  place  our  thermometers  in 
the  open  air,  lest  the  stand  should  be  knocked  over  by  them. 
Starting  at  6  a.m.,  we  i^ain  had  to  follow  the  bed  of  a  watercourse, 
until  by  a  sharp  turn  the  road  led  us  through  a  very  steep  and 
difficult  pass  (Oodar-i-Shurun),  to  a  high  plateau  on  the  summit  of 
the  hills  whose  base  we  had  been  traversing.  This  plateau  stretches 
away  for  miles,  bounded  on  all  mdes,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
by  ranges  of  rocky  hills ;  and  the  view  from  it  presents  a  scene  of 
utter  lifelessness,  solitude,  and  desolation,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
equal  anywhere  out  of  Persia,  though  in  some  of  its  features  it  re- 
minded us  strongly  of  the  country  between  Bam  and  Bamplir,  in 
Baluchist&n.  A  flock  of  jungle  sheep,  scampering  over  the  rocky 
cliffs  to  the  left  of  the  pass,  were  the  only  living  things  visible.  From 
this  point  to  our  halting-place  at  Rudkhinah-i-Duzdi  (sixteen  miles) 
we  traversed  an  unduUting  plain,  clothed  with  the  usual  low  brush- 
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wood:  the  surroaQding  hills  being  so  shrouded  in  mist  Uiat  we  found 
it  impossible  to  get  «aj  reliable  obserrations. 

About  fire  miles  from  the  Godar-i-Shnrun  we  came  upon  an  en- 
campment of  300  donkeys,  laden  with  Batavian  sugar  from  Bandar- 
Abbas  to  Karm&D,  and  a  little  further  on  we  reached  the  small  river 
known  as  the  Srudkh^nah-i-Ghishkan,  so  called  from  the  poisonouB 
shrub  (Ghish  or  oleander)  which  fringe  its  banks,  aad  is  said  to  be 
fatal  to  men,  horses,  and  camels.  Four  miles  bejond  this  river  we 
came  to  a  small  kauz  or  tank,  for  the  storage  of  rain-water,  of  great 
autiquitj ;  and  seven  miles  further  brought  us  to  our  camp  pitched  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Dfizdi  river.  The  great  date-plantations  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  this  river  are  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
villages,  who  come  here  only  in  summer-time  to  tend  the  trees,  leaving 
them  to  take  their  chance  during  the  remainder  of  the  year :  and  this 
is  the  case  also  with  all  the  date-plantations  through  which  we  had 
been  passing.  We  made  a  halt  here  till  the  morrow,  to  give  our 
men  and  animals  time  for  greatly-needed  rest :  the  pass,  or  Godar, 
had  doubtless  tried  them  severely ;  and  one  camel  had  broken 
its  leg  in  the  ascent.  The  air  now  became  very  pure  and  bracing,  and 
quite  cold  enongh  all  day  to  make  a  great^coat  very  acceptable :  in 
the  morning,  moreover,  a  reading  of  the  thermometers  had  proved  the 
temperature  to  have  fallen  during  the  night  within  four  degrees  of 
freezing-point.  We  walked  up  in  the  evening  to  visit  a  fort  which, 
though  in  ruins,  still  mounted  one  rusty  gun :  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Budkh£nah-i-Duzdi,  with  the  remains  of  a  deep 
ditch  surrounding  it :  from  its  walls  was  obtainable  a  very  good  view 
of  the  course  of  the  river,  the  bed  of  which  is  here  some  300  yards 
wide,  with  a  shallow  stream  of  water  running  rapidly  to  the  east.  At 
this  point,  its  direction  is  east  and  west,  but  a  mile  further  down,  the 
river  bends  to  the  south,  and  flowing  by  Budh^n  and  Min&b,  makes  ite 
way  to  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  We  were  informed 
that  it  took  its  rise  from  springs,  four  miles  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  was 
supplemented  by  numerous  rivulets.  Fish  are  to  be  found  in  it,  but  of 
small  size.  The  village  of  Rudkhinah-i-Dlizdi,  consisting  of  about  500 
mud  hnts,  lies  in  an  amphitheatre  bounded  by  hills,  and  is  surrounded 
by  thick  date-plantations.  It  is  part  of  the  province  of  Budh£n  and,  in 
conjunction  with  it,  pays  to  the  Laristan  Government  a  yearly  revenue 
of  10,000  linfiM,  principally  drawn  from  its  date-plantations.  Each  date- 
tree  in  the  province  (and  there  are  about  10,000)  is  taxed  at  the  rate  <rf 
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one  krdn  for  Tonr  trees ;  no  tax  is  pud  till  the  tree  begins  to  bear, 
which  it  does  generally  when  it  is  from  aboat  eight  to  ten  years  old. 
Date>palmB  live  to  a  great  age,  and  some  were  pointed  out  to  us  in 
full  bearing  that  were  over  150  years.  In  a  good  season  a  tree  will 
produce  from  30  to  40  mannt  of  datee,  i.  e.  from  350  to  400  lbs. 
The  price  of  these  was  very  high  in  the  year  preceding  that  of  oar 
mission,  owing  to  the  scarcity  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  but  they 
ordinarily  fetch  about  a  krdna  for  13  manni  of  7  lbs.  each;  in 
English  money  about  i«.  ^.  for  84  lbs. :  but  the  dates  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Fanjgur  and  Bampur.     Excellent  oranges  are  grown  here. 

When  the  Kh&n  of  the  village  came  to  visit  Sir  Frederic,  be  ' 
proposed  to  him-  an  alteration  in  our  route,  which,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, was  accepted,  as  besides  other  advantages  it  possessed  that  of 
being  quite  new;  for  the  road  we  had  intended  following  was  similar 
to  that  taken  by  Major  Murdoch  Smith  six  years  ago*.  We  found 
that  the  inhabitants  here  had  a  lively  and  permanent  recollection  of 
that  officer's  visit. 

As  we  had  now  entered  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Karm&n  Government 
we  learnt  without  surprise  that  a  Mihmiindfir,  named  Y£war  Ghalim 
Husain,  had  been  deputed  by  the  Wakil-ul-Mfilk  to  receive  the  General, 
and  had  been  awaiting  his  arrival  for  several  weeks  at  Kh&nu.  Hither 
we  were  escorted  by  Ja'far  Kh&n,  the  headman  of  the  district,  who  took 
us  by  a  road  which  presented  but  few  features  of  interest.  At  Zi&rat,  a 
miserable  vill^e  of  mud  huts,  the  inhabitants  came  oat  to  stare  at  us, 
and  to  implore  the  services  of  Mr.  Itosario  in  curing  the  sore  eyes 
from  which  they  all  suffered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  They  were 
dirty,  ugly,  and  miserable  in  the  extreme ;  we  noticed,  however,  two 
of  the  younger  girls,  whose  hair,  hanging  in  uninviting  plaits  to  the 
wust,  was  adorned  with  massive  lumj«  of  silver  and  beads.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  had  never  seen  an  European  before. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  much  resembles  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bampur,  and  is  almost  devoid  of  population — the  soil,  though 
rich,  being  cultivated  only  by  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  a  few  small 
mud  villages,  who  pay  no  tax  for  the  land  they  thus  occupy.     The 

'  There  are  two  itnda  to  Bam  from  this  piMe.  One  of  tliete  we  followed,  and  of 
thii  we  had  not  been  able  befbrebuid  (o.  ucertain  the  exact  dbtance ;  of  tbe  other 
the  following  are  the  stages:  Kalali  Aakir,  4  /ariaiht ;  Khinii  Panjir,  6;  Adtib 
Gan^b&d,  7 ;  Karimabad  Ju-dft,  4 ;  Godar  Makak,  8 ;  Sagdir,  5  ;  QodM  Deh  Bakrl,  6 ; 
MWodaaht,  6 ;  Bam,  J,  vii  Diiiran. 
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plain  was  covered  with  a  jrellow  shrub  called  '  Salma,'  edible  for  man 
and  beaet.  The  hahur  tree  affords  abundant  firewood ;  but  the 
water,  which  u  very  good,  is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  wells.  We 
passed  a  ^reat  number  of  graves,  whieh,  unlike  those  we  saw  in 
BalSfdiist&n,  were  always  snrronnded  by  a  stone  wall  two  or  three 
feet  high.  Large  flocks  of  fine  broad-tailed  sheep  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  direction,  but  little  human  life.  One  man  alone  we  met,  trans- 
porting himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  with  all  his  worldly  goods, 
on  the  back  of  a  fast-trotting  camel.  At  a  village  called  Ispid, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Duzdi,  the  valley  narrows  and  passes  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hille,  that  on  the  right  known  as  the  Kuh-i- 
Garak,  that  on  the  left  as  the  Devan-t-Mur&d,  which  is  a  some- 
what lofty  chain  running  N.W.  and  S.E.  The  road  to  Bam  or  Jiruft 
passes  by  the  left  of  these  hills ;  that  we  are  following  passes  them  on 
the  rigbt. 

At  two  miles  from  Kh£oli  the  British  Commissioner  was  met  by  a 
small  ittikbdl,  or  depuiAtion,  headed  by  the  Governor's  brother; 
and  just  before  we  reached  camp,  a  band  of  musicians  placed  them- 
selves before  us,  precetled  by  an  individual  who  walked  into  camp 
nearly  the  whole  way  on  his  head,  while  the  mounted  slaves  mean- 
while did  astounding  feats  of  horsemanship.  We  had  scarcely  arrived, 
when  the  Governor,  »  fine  arietocralac  old  man  with  very  dignified 
manners — and  wearing,  like  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  plac^  a  coloured 
tnrban,  instead  of  the  usual  Persian  head-dress — came  to  visit  the 
General,  accompanied  by  his  yoang  son.  He  informed  us  of  the  defeat 
of  Ibrahim  Khfin  at  Bampur  by  the  BaMchis,  and  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  Hajji  Ahmad  at  Bandar-Abbas. 

For  New  Year's  Day  it  was  determined  to  halt  here,  and  the  place 
well  merited  close  inspection,  being  one  of  the  most  singular  we  had 
seen.  It  is  peopled  entirely  by  a  raee  of  slaves.  It  appears  that  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Governor 
migrated  here  from  Khiurasin,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  slaves, 
whose  descendants  now  people  the  town.  The  governorship  has  de- 
scended from  &ther  to  son,  in  an  unbroken  line  for  more  than  foar 
centuries,  and  is  in  fact  a  email  hereditary  kingdom.  The  Governor 
of  Earmin,  it  is  true,  is  the  acknowledged  superior,  and  receives  tribute 
from  the  Governor  of  Kh&n6,  bat  he  would  never  dream  of  appointing 
any  Governor,  other  than  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  reigning 
family ;  and  indeed  were  he  to  do  so,  his  nominee  would  not  be  re- 
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ceived.  The  population  nQmbers  about  one  thousand  familieB  oF  slaves, 
knowing  no  law  but  the  will  of  their  lord  and  master,  the  Governor  of 
the  town,  who  has  absolute  power  over  them,  whether  for  life  or 
death.  They  never  leave  the  place  except  when  in  attendance  on  one 
of  the  reining  family,  and  are  never  sold  by  any  chance,  as  they  pass 
from  father  to  son  as  so  much  entailed  property.  Having  no  thought 
or  care  for  their  livelihood,  and  ignorant  of  the  sweets  of  a  liberty 
they  have  never  known,  they  lead  a  perfectly  contented  life,  receiving 
their  daily  bread  from  the  hande  of  their  owner,  and  in  retom,  wemvag 
him  with  a  blind  fidelity.  They  are  chiefly  occspwd  in  tailing  the 
ground,  the  prooeeds  of  their  labour  being  of  course  the  property  of 
their  master.  Il^bj  intermarry  exclusively  amongst  themselves,  and 
thns  this  singular  settlement  is  perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, without  break  or  change.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  on  this 
route  did  we  find  any  want  of  sofiering  from  famine.  Many  of  the 
slaves  resemble  ordinary  Persians,  but  others  have  the  woolly  hair  and 
black  skin  of  the  negro.    No  guards  were  placed  over  oar  camp. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling  to  realise  that  there  was  not  a  single  free 
man  in  the  town  except  the  Grovemor's  family  and  ourselves,  for 
though  there  are  about  two  thousand  fomilies  of  Bjiiyats  in  the  district 
of  Kh£nti,  they  are  quite  distinct,  and  never  settle  in  the  town  itself. 
The  Governor,  NiiruMiinj  and  his  brother,  Chiragb  Eh£n,  visited 
the  General  several  times ;  but  we  afterwards  learned  that  he  and  all 
bis  family  were  such  inveterate  drunkards,  that  the  state  of  sufficient 
sobriety  to  venture  out  of  doors  was  entirely  due  to  our  presence  in  the 
town.  As  they  left  the  tent  the  first  time,  a  servant  from  each  pre- 
ferred a  whispered  request  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  Ja'far  £h&n, 
taking  heart  of  grace,  did  the  same  on  his  own  account.  They  had 
been  much  interested  in  a  musical  box  which  we  showed  them,  and 
also  a  galvanic  battery;  insisting  on  experiments  with  the  latter  being 
made  on  the  vile  bodies  of  their  unwilling  retinae,  and  exhibiting  great 
delight  at  the  contortions  thereby  induced,  until  one  son  of  Islam 
smashed  the  machine  in  his  novel  agonies.  Mr.  Rosario  was  busily 
employed  all  day  doctoring  the  slaves ;  and  every  member  of  the 
Governor's  bmily  also  petitioned  for  some  sort  of  medicine. 

The  fort  here,  though  built  by  the  present  man's  &ther  only 
thirty-five  years  ago,  is  entirely  in  ruins.  We  learned  that  from 
this  place  the  plain  runs  east,  in  an  unbroken  level,  right  up  to 
Bampfir ;  the  district  of  Rudh&r,  to  which  Eh&n4i  helonge,  extending 
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pearly  over  the  wbole  distance.  The  Jam&l  B&rid  moantain  bean 
to  the  north-east,  about  eizty  miles  off.  Excellent  partridge  shooting 
ie  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  two  of  onr  party  shot 
thirteen  brace  in  a  very  short  time  daring  our  stay  there. 

From  Kh&nd  to  Das&ri,  thirty-seven  miles,  the  road  runs  over  a 
fertile  plain,  and  presents  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  save,  that  before 
UB  lay  the  range  of  snow-capped  hills,  known  equally  by  the  name  of 
the  Doe&ri  and  Jam&l  B&rid  range,  which  presented  a  tnily  magnificent 
appearance.  Far  away  to  the  south-east  lay  the  plain  stretching  to 
Bampur.  The  climate  was  most  enjoyable,  and  the  supply  of  water 
excellent  and  abundant.  At  sixteen  miles  from  Kh£nu  the  village  of 
Sohr&n  is  passed,  and  four  miles  further  the  river  Halil,  the  banks  of 
which  are  thickly  fringed  with  tamarisk,  affording  shelter  to  immense 
numbers  of  partridge  and  eandgronse.  One  of  the  ravines  further  on 
had  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety,  three  years  before  oar  visit,  as 
the  bannt  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  were  a  terror  to  the  district,  till  pat 
down  with  a  strong  hand  by  the  Governor  of  Khanu.  Two  miles 
from  Dnsfiri,  we  were  met  by  the  Grovernoi's  aon  with  twelve  lotodrt 
bringing  the  nnwelcome  news  that  the  Deh  Bakri  pass  was  closed. 
This,  however,  we  afterwards  found  was  a  mistake  ^, 

Oar  arrival  in  camp,  pitched  close  to  the  town  of  Dnsfiri,  caused 
the  greatest  excitement,  and  the  Governor  immediately  came  to  pay 
the  usual  visit  of  ceremony,  and  was  presented  with  a  couple  of 
watches  for  himself  and  his  son,  and  also  two  shawls.     He  told  ue  the 

'  lliera  a  anothar  route  from  Kb^ii  to  Bach,  which,  though  much  longar,  hM 
perhaps  tbe  ujvuitags  or  avoiding  tfa«  billi,  and  to  thia  «*jr  la  good  for  hnvily-Uden 
camelB  :  it*  itftges  ore  u  follDWi '. — 

Bejinab&d  5  bra^khi. 

Kdhistftn 10       „ 

Togiin 8        „ 

Mil-i-FkrhU 6       „ 

TMbindordn        8       „ 

Konar  Nayi        . .  . .         5       „ 

KogiD 8       „ 

Bntj-i-HithM S       ■• 


Total        ..       66       „ 
P,S.— With  regard  to  theie  attgea  it  ihould  be  remarked  that  the  people  here  hare  n 
Idea  of  actual  4itta»ee,  bat  calculate  their  itagoB  b;  time. 
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name  for  DuB&ri  is  Jabl-i-Bfiriz  (not  Jam&l-BArid),  aod  signifies  the 
'  mountain  of  cold,'  ^  so  called  because  almost  all  its  jurisdiction  lies  in 
the  hills,  adding  that  the  country  was  formerly  populated  from  Jiruft  to 
Bampurj  bat  is  now  desolate.  The  town  has  a  substantial  wall  of  brick, 
with  flanking  towers  and  two  lofty  iddffirt  or  wind-towers :  its  in- 
habitants seemed  very  poor,  chiefly  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and 
possessed  witbsnchaloveof  medicine,  that  they  thronged  Mr.  Rosario's 
tent  all  day,  praying  for  pills  and  potions.  The  Governor  and  all  his 
family  also  consulted  our  medico  for  their  eyes,  and  his  arrival  was 
hailed  as  a  godsend  by  the  whole  community.  We  were  informed 
that  the  chief  of  Kh&nii  is  also  the  '  B^i '  of  this  place,  and  that  bis 
inordinate  craving  for  brandy  was  shared  by  the  local  'upper  ten.' 
Travellers  should  hence  take  three  days'  supplies  of.  forage  and  pro- 
visions for  the  journey  to  Bam,  as  there  is  only  one  thinly-peopled 
village  on  the  road,  and  all  necessaries  are  abundant  here.  Before 
starting,  we  despatched  a  messenger  to  Bam  with  letters  for  Major 
Lovett,  telling  him  of  our  intended  movements,  and  requesting  him 
to  communicate  the  same  to  the  Persian  Commissioner. 

The  route  irom  hence  again  lay  over  the  same  plain — in  this 
direction  bounded  by  the  hills  which,  rnnning  from  Jirfift,  join 
the  Deh  Bakri  and  Dosfiri  chain.  Four  miles  on  our  march,  we  passed 
a  solitary  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  level  of  the  plain,  called  Kbir- 
pusht  (or  the  Porcupine),  from  whence  we  got  a  view  of  the  snow-capped 
Abmadi  mountain,  rearing  ita  head  to  the  south-west.  We  passed 
occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  with  clusters  of  leaf-built  huts,  bat 
the  only  objects  of  interest  were  the  black  partridges,  which  kept  con- 
tinoally  crossing  our  path  in  swarms.  We  had  intended  to  push  on 
that  day  to  Dasht-i-Khfishk,  but  the  guides  had  brought  oar  JardaAet 
and  mules  to  a  stop  five  miles  nearer  Dusfiri ;  and  there  we  halted,  the 
camp  being  in  the  Jirufl  districts  In  the  afternoon,  arrived  Yfiwar 
GhuUm  Husain  ELli£n,  who  had  been  appointed  Mihm&nd&r  to  the 
General  fiilly  two  months  before.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Diwan 
Begi  of  Earm&n,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mahammad  Hasan  Kfafui. 
He  confirmed  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Ibrahim  Kh&n  by  the  Balu- 
cbis  of  Cbakhansnr,  at  a  place  near  Nasrabad  in  Sist£n,  about  a 
month  previously.  He  also  informed  us  that  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh^ 
had  reached  Bam,  and  was  there  awaiting  our  arrival.     The  next  day 


I  Fediapa  rather  the  '  oold  Diountun  ; '  if  mdeed  the  Peniui  genitive  mty  be  need 
with  iDch  purely  Anbio  iroTds.    The  luime  rafen  to  the  diabrict. — P.  J.  Q. 
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we  started  under  charge  of  tlie  new  Mibm&ad&r;  but  tbough  his 
anxiety  to  acquit  bimself  of  his  duties  caused  him  to  furnish  a  led 
horse  aod  some  very  unnecessary  guards  during  the  night,  we  benefited 
hot  little  from  his  presence.  "We  were  much  amused  by  the  singular 
way  in  which  these  Persian  sentinels  performed  their  du^  at  night. 
General  Goldsmid  happened  to  leave  his  tent  somewhat  late  in  the 
evening,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a  very  lively  sentry  at  the  door 
with  a  drawn  sword,  porting,  carrying  and  saluting,  in  the  moat 
approved  fashion.  On  being  questioned,  the  man  replied  that  he  was 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  Y&war's  orders  that  the  General's  tent 
should  be  strictly  guarded  during  the  night.  '  And  pray  how  long 
do  you  stay  here?'  asked  Sir  Frederic.  .'Oht  we  wait  until  the 
Sardfii-  (or  General)  is  &st  asleep,  and  then  we  all  go  home  and  sleep 
likewise  1' 

Our  march  the  next  day  to  the  Deh  Bakri  pass  oame  to  rather  an 
untoward  ending.  The  Mihm&ndir  had  neglected  to  furnish  ns  with 
guides,  and  so  we  wandered  on  and  on,  greatly  surprised  at  the  length 
of  the  stage,  till  we  found  that  we  bad  overshot  the  mark  by  several 
miles,  and  had  left  the  camp  far  behind.  We  had  passed  early  in  the 
day  the  village  of  Dasht^i-Khushk,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  marks 
the  limit  of  cultivation  on  this  side  of  Deb  Bakri,  and  coming  upon  the 
stony,  barren  slope  of  the  mountain  range,  had  continued  our  ascent  for 
ten  mOes,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  from 
whence  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Jirlift  utd  Rudb&r  plains  is  obtained. 
Our  path  then  followed  the  course  of  a  mount^n  torrent,  between 
rocky  cliffs,  till  we  commenced  the  very  difficult  ascent  known  as  the 
God£r  of  Sakhtdar,  The  summit  of  this  pass,  which  is  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Dus&ri,  we  reached  with  difficulty,  and  passing  tlirough  a 
winding  valley,  came  into  the  open  plain  of  Sakhtdar,  with  the  Rdd- 
khinah  flowing  through  it.  It  was  at  this  point  we  realised  that  we  were 
&r  separated  from  our  camp ;  but  as  it  was  raining  hard,  with  s  bitterly 
cold  wind,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  turn  back,  we  determined  to  push  on 
to  the  caravanserai  at  Maskun — deluded  with  a  false  report  that  our 
camels  were  ahead  of  us.  Eight  miles  &om  the  river,  we  came  upon 
the  first  snow  we  had  seen,  and  pursued  our  course,  cold  and  wretched, 
over  steep  and  desolate  hills,  for  about  two  miles,  when  one  of  the 
y&war's  men  who  was  leading,  exclaimed  that  we  had  lost  the  way.  It 
was  now  5  p.m.,  and  as  we  had  not  tasted  food  that  day,  a  halt  was 
ordered,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  to  discover  the  right  path.     Shouts 
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£rom  a  neig^hbouring  hill  soon  cauEed  ub  to  hark  back,  and  striking  at 
last  OD  the  right  track,  we  found  ourselves,  at  5  o'clock,  at  the  desolate 
caravanserai  of  Maekun,  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  paesj  about  7300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eea.  The  caravanserai, 
though  nothing  but  a  dark  and  miserable  stable,  was  yet  a  most 
welcome  hatboar  of  refuge  to  our  wearied  men  and  auimals  from  the 
bitter  wind  and  driving  rain.  The  hills  and  all  around  were  deep  in 
snow,  and  as  none  of  the  mules,  camels,  or  servants  were  to  be  seen, 
all  we  could  do  was  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangements  for  the 
night.  Luckily  for  us,  the  Abdfii  had  with  him  a  tin  of  sardines  and 
another  of  jam,  and  we  were  .thankful  to  dine  as  best  we  might  off 
these.  Our  poor  horses  were  in  sorry  plight,  all  their  clothing  and 
forage  being  with  the  missing  mules :  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  discomfort,  we  could  only  congratulate  ourselves  oa  having 
regained  the  right  path,  and  thus  being  saved  very  unpleasant  and 
serious  consequences.  ASaira  looked  gloomy  enough  when  we  awoke 
tlie  next  morning,  after  many  comfortless  hours  passed  huddled  Dp  to- 
gether with  the  horses,  mules,  and  men,  all  starving  and  wretohed :  for 
it  had  snowed  heavily  enough  during  the  night  to  cut  off  all  ohanee  of 
our  getting  provisions  for  some  time,  the  mountain  paths  being  so  slip- 
pery that  neither  mules  nor  camels  would  be  able  to  ascend  but  with  great 
difficulty.  At  9  o'clock,  however,  the  sun  broke  through  the  dense 
mists  that  enveloped  us,  revealing  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  snow- 
capped ranges  around,  and  cheering  the  spirits  of  all  the  par^.  Oar 
missing  servants  and  mules  now  came  dropping  in  one  after  the  other, 
iiill  of  the  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  mules  were  sent  back  to  aid  the  camels  and  bring  up  loads  of 
forage  for  the  starving  horses,  and  the  sun  soon  dried  all  the  soaking 
baggage. 

In  the  evening  all  our  numbers  were  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
four  mules  and  their  drirers,  who  were  reported  to  be  lost  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  search  of  whom  we  despatched  three  giuldnu  next 
day,  with  provisions  and  forage.  This  pass  we  shall  long  remember 
as  one  of  the  most  dreary  imaginable ;  for  there  was  not  a  human  being 
to  he  seen,  nor  provision  of  any  kind  to  be  found  for  man  or  beast. 
The  bills,  it  is  true,  swarmed  with  black  partridges,  but  these  were  so 
wild  as  to  be  quite  unapproachable.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Jirfift  with  letters  from  Miyor  Lovett,  announcing 
his  arrival  with  Sergeant  Bower  at  Bam  on  the  25th  of  December. 
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The  next  morning  broke  bright,  clear,  »id  bitterly  cold,  as  there  had 
been  «  bard  frost  during  the  night.  We  found  that  two  miles  beyond 
tbe  caravanserai,  the  road  makes  another  etoep  ascent,  to  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  pass  of  Deh  Bakri,  for  which  the  aneroid  registered 
a  height  of  7800  feet.  Descending  by  a  steep  and  slippery  path,  we 
reached,  a  mile  further  on,  the  caravanserai  of  Deh  Bakri,  which 
closely  resembled  that  at  Maskdn,  and  had  been  evidently  built  thns 
near  it  to  aflford  certain  shelter  to  travellere  on  either  aide  this  dan- 
gerous pass  in  severe  weather.  Entering  a  narrow  valley  with  traces 
of  summer  cultivation,  our  road  led  into  the  stony  bed  of  a  water- 
course, which  is  the  outlet  for  the  streams  of  the  high  land  around ; 
and  after  two  miles  of  very  rough  ground,  it  forked  off  into  two  branches 
—  one  to  the  north-east,  leading  by  Sarvastfin  to  ELarmin,  and  the 
other  to  the  east,  leading  to  Bam.  Choosing  the  latter,  we  ascended 
some  bills,  &om  the  summit  of  which  we  first  saw  the  plain  of  Bam 
lying  at  our  feet,  with  D&rzin  to  the  north-east,  and  Bam  east  by  fiouth : 
the  aneroid  giving  an  altitude  of  6400  feet.  An  easy  and  gradual 
descent  to  the  plain  soon  brought  us  to  the  familiar  ground  we  had 
traversed  the  year  before,  and  we  at  once  recognised  Uie  Tahrud  hills 
and  the  D&rziu  road. 

We  breakfasted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  aneroid  indicating  a  fall 
of  4300  feet  from  Deh  Bakri,  and  then  rode  for  eighteen  miles  to 
Behdinm,  across  a  barren  stony  plain  affording  neither  water  nor 
firewood.  Beaching  Behdirun  at  5.30  f.u.,  we  hoped  to  find  that 
Major  Lovett  had  sent  us  out  tents  and  provisions  from  Bam,  but 
finding  none,  we  again  started  in  the  &st  fading  light  to  ride  the 
remaining  six  miles  into  that  town.  We  had  not,  however,  gone  fitr, 
when  we  saw  three  figures  approaching  us  in  the  dusk ;  and  to  our  great 
delight,  these  proved  to  be  Major  Lovett,  Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Bower,  and  the  Mirakhor  Ghafiir  Beg.  It  appeared  that  the  mes- 
senger we  had  sent  them  from  Dns&ri  had  never  tamed  np ;  and  it 
was  by  the  merest  chance  they  bad  heard  of  our  expected  arrival  at 
Behdirun  that  evening.  We  all  rode  in  together,  and  found  excellent 
quarters  prepared  for  us  in  a  new  house  belonging  to  the  Kal&ntar  or 
Mayor  of  the  place,  with  all  oar  old  servants  and  fardthet  in  waiting 
to  welcome  us.  The  establishment  left  at  Bam  the  preceding  year 
had  profited  much  from  their  long  rest,  and  both  men  and  animals 
were  looking  sleek  and  well. 

The  Persian  Commieeioner  was  reported  to  be  in  excellent  health 
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and  spirits,  and  onr  preparations  for  the  somewhat  difficnlt  march  into 
Si9t£n  were  declared  to  be  in  a  forward  state :  for  our  servants,  with 
that  love  of  travelling  so  peculiar  to  Persians,  were  already  beguiling 
one  another  with  imaginary  tales  of  the  wonders  and  delights  of  the  &r 
away  province,  and  were  in  high  epirite  and  anxioos  for  an  early  start. 
One  difficnlt  portion  of  onr  march  from  the  sea-eoagt  had  already  been 
accomplished  moat  snocessfully,  and  this  result  was  a  good  omen  for 
fiiture  success.  There  vras  much  to  tell  and  to  hear,  between  the  two 
parties  who  had  been  separated  for  so  many  months,  and  night  fell 
OD  a  reunited  and  eagerly  conversational  coromanity '. 


II.     Sam  to  Sietdn. 

The  MiMon  halted  at  Bam  £rom  the  7th  till  the  nth  of  Jannaiy, 
1872,  in  order  that  the  necessary  preparations  might  be  completed 
for  crossing  the  desert  into  Sistiin.  Thanks  to  the  exertioQe  of  Captain 
Lovett  and  Sergeant  Bower,  these  preparations  were,  as  before  said^ 

>  Th«  ituianiy  of  the  route  followed  hj  tha  Mladon  from  Bandar-AbbM  to  Bam  wai  m 
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in  a  very  forward  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  transpott  animals 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  horses  that  had  been  lefb  behind  last  year 
under  the  charge  of  the  Mirakhor  were  found  to  be  in  first-rate 
condition.  The  nsual  ceremonial  visits  were  exchanged  with  the 
Persian  Commissioner,  who  appeared  in  excellent  spirits,  seemed 
delighted  to  see  the  General,  and  prophesied  smooth  things  and  a 
style  of  procedare  very  different  from  that  of  last  year.  He  had  only 
one  of  his  sons  with  him  on  this  occasion,  the  other  having  been  led 
behind  to  be  married ;  and  he  had  provided  himself  witii  a  new  engineer 
officer  (Zullakar  Eh&n),  resplendent  in  high  knee  boots  and  bright 
green  gloves.  He  said  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  been  fnmiahed 
with  instructions  that  were  quite  clear  and  sufficient.  The  retom 
visit  of  ceremony  paid  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  to  the  Persiau  Com- 
missioner was  chiefly  memorable  from  the  incidental  misfortunes 
of  the  unpaid  attach^.  This  gentleman  had  provided  himself  for  the 
occasion  with  a  gold-laced  cap  and  a  necessary  pair  of  goloshes',  both 
many  sizes  too  krge  for  him,  and  which  could  only  be  kept  in  their 
places  by  the  strictest  uprightness  and  rectitude  of  position.  Con- 
sequently, whenever  he  had  to  make  a  slight  jump  over  any  one  of 
the  small  water-courses  intersecting  our  road,  either  the  gold-laced 
cap  or  the  goloshes,  and  often  both  these  wticles,  would  tumble  into 
the  water  and  float  slowly  away,  leaving  their  bareheaded  or  half-shod 
owner  mourning  on  the  bank  until  such  time  as  one  of  the  laughing 
retinue  would  recapture  and  return  them  to  him.  The  constant  and 
unerring  repetition  of  this  incident  somewhat  impaired  the  dignity, 
though  it  added  much  to  the  hilarity,  of  the  procession.  At  last,  on 
the  litb,  owing  to  every  one  having  worked  with  right  good- will, 
all  was  ready  for  a  start.  We  had  obtained  an  excellent  guide,  one 
Hajji  Abdullah  Khfin,  thin,  tall,  grey-bearded,  dignified,  and  intensely 
loquacious,  who  boasted  he  knew  every  inch  of  Persia,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  an  immense  Turkman  grey  mare,  displaying  '  great  symmetry 
of  bone.'  The  missing  mules  and  camels  bad  been  brought  in  safety 
from  the  Deh  Bakri  pass,  having  been  found  nine  miles  off  the  road 
with  their  driven)  insensible  from  hunger ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  after  the  distribution  of  numerous  presents  to  all  who  had  been 

'  OolodiM  u«  almjg  worn  over  the  boota  by  Buropeana  in  Penift  when  thay  vWt 
FanUoi  of  rank.  'The  ducardtng  of  the  golodiea  at  the  door  U  eqni'mlent  to  the 
Fanluu  In™ri»bly  lB»»ing  their  slippers  at  the  door,  and  entering  a  carprted  room  In 
their  itooUug  foet. 
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instrumeDtal  in  asaieting  us,  the  Misaion  finally  started  out  of  Bam  on 
tteir  way  to  Sist&n^. 

Before  leavini*  Bam,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  briefly  the 
present  state  of  the  city  with  the  account  given  of  it  in  Kinneir's 
Geographical  Memoir.  The  town  is  no  longer,  as  therein  described, 
surrounded  by  walls  and  flaoldng  towers.  It  lies  quite  open  and 
unprotected  on  either  side  the  river,  which  divides  it  into  two 
very  equal  parts.  This  distribntion,  however,  is  of  recent  date, 
for  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  country  has  been  sufficiently 
quiet  from  the  eiapdos  of  the  Afgh&ns  and  Baluchis  to  allow  of  the 
inhabitants  dwelling  elsewhere  than  in  a  circle  of  protecting  walls. 
The  present  fort,  situated  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  tlie  east,  outside 
the  town,  was  formerly  the  art  or  citadel  inside  the  city,  which  was 
snrroanded  by  a  high  wall  with  towers.  The  prosperity  of  Bam 
Beems  to  have  reached  it«  climax  during  the  reign  of  N&dir  Shab, 
who  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  Afgb&nist&n.  Its  portion  as  a 
frontier  town  gave  it  mach  importance,  for  it  was  not  only  exposed 
to  continual  attacks  from  marauding  Afgb&ns  and  Baluchis,  but  was 
also  generally  resorted  to  by  tebellioos  chieftainB  or  unsaccessful 
aspirants  to  power.  As  is  well  known,  it  witDessed  the  capture  of 
the  usfortonate  Lntf  Ali  Khfin,  the  last  of  the  Zand  dynasty,  and 
more  recently  the  rebellion  of  Agha  Kh&n,  now  Living  in  Bombay.  The 
&mous  historical  pile  of  skulls,  raised  by  order  of  Agha  Muhammad 
Shah  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  adherents  of  Lntf  All  Khfin, 
no  longer  exists.  Fath  Ali  Shah  gave  permission  for  it  to  be  re- 
moved. Hajji  Abdullah  Kh£n  was  well  up  in  the  history  of  these  parts, 
and  he  declared  that  his  ancestors  played  an  important  part  in  the 
events  that  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  during  the  rise  of  the 

'  The  BtrengUi  at  leaving  wu  as  follows : — 

mr  F.  J.  Ooldsmid  And  Btkff        6 

Penum  CrOTerninaat  wrTHits       .,                                 ..          •.  3a 

Printe  servsnta                 13 

Gnide           1 

Mule  driTcra  and  camel  men        11 

Totel         . .  73 

Animalt.  TaU*. 

Emeei  «4  mil  Tenta 5 

Malea  14  BcOl  Tents 7 

Cunela  go  Perman  and  other  T«n(*      •■  4 
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K^j&r  dynasty.  According  to  hie  account,  his  grand&ther,  Haj[}i 
Huhammad  Husain  EMn,  was  a  most  iniluectial  man  here,  and  a 
Sardar  of  Persia.  He  had  seven  fXSDs,  of  whom  three,  including  the 
father  of  our  guide,  were  induced  by  Fath  Ali  Shah,  on  his  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  to  give  him  up  the  ark  or  citadel  of  Bam,  on  his 
swearing  on  the  Koran  to  receive  them  into  &vour.  No  aooner  had 
be  them  in  his  power,  however,  then  he  took  them  to  Tehran,  pntting 
all  their  eyes  out  on  the  same  day ;  but  finding  that,  during  their  de- 
tention  at  Tehran,  the  province  and  city  of  Bam  were  subjected  to 
continued  incursions  from  their  adherents  in  Sistin  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  at  last  received  them  again  into  favour,  and  sent  tiiem 
back,  blind  as  they  were,  to  quiet  the  province.  Hajji  Abdullah  says 
that  it  was  one  of  these  blind  uncles  of  his  who,  when  a  young  man, 
had  captured  Lutf  Ali  Kh&n,  by  bamBtrtnging  bis  horse. 

He  peculation  of  Bam  consists  now  of  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  the  products  of  the  Narma- 
shir,  cotton,  henna,  wheat,  &c.,  &c.,  which  pass  through  it  en  route  to 
Bandar-Abbas.  The  water  is  good,  though  the  natives  say  it  is 
langin  or  'heavy.'  The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  famous  Ibra-  ' 
him  Kh&n  when  he  is  not  at  Bampur^  The  fort  is  kept  in  good 
order,  but  they  would  not  permit  us  to  enter  it.  There  was  great 
suffering  &om  the  famine  here  last  yeai*,  and  many  people  kept  them- 
selves alive  almost  entirely  on  grass  and  herbs.  Hence  to  Sietan  there 
is  a  distance  of  about  z8o  miles,  of  eleven  marches,  which  it  took  us 
nineteen  days  to  accomplish,  owing  to  a  necessity  for  halting  seven 
days  at  various  places,  to  rest  the  animals  and  await  the  Persian  Com- 
nuBsioner's  arrangements  for  escort  and  provisioning. 

The  first  fifty  miles  traverse  the  district  of  the  NarmashCr, 
famous  for  its  ^cellent  soil  and  abundant  water  supply.  Wheat, 
henna,  rice  and  indigo  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  black  par- 
tridge, wild  fowl,  and  wild  pig  are  to  be  shot  in  great  numbers. 
The  principal  large  villages  passed  are  Kruk,  Aziz^hkd,  Na'imab&l 
(which  Pottinger  visited  in  1810,  but  which  is  no  longer  in  the 
same  flourishing  condition),  and  Fahiaj,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
which  passed  into  Persian  possession  in  the  reign  of  Fath  Ali  Shah, 
The  last  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  sluggish  river  rising, 
it  is  said,  from  some  springe  near  Aziz&b&d,  and  flowing  up  to  this  point 
through  deep  banks ;  finally  releasing,  spreading  and  losing  itself  in 
'  See  mention  of  Bam  daoat  page  85. 
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etaall  etreams  in  the  plain  beyond  Fahraj,  and  at  a  mnch  lower  level 
(having  no  force  to  make  a  distinct  bed)  in  the  hard  plain.  The  bed 
of  the  river,  here  two  handred  yarde  wide,  is  choked  with  a  reedy  graea 
called  '  Dir&nchu,'  which  gives  excellent  cover  to  all  sorts  of  game. 
This  place  has  been  identified  by  Major  St.  John  with  Pahra,  the 
.  ancient  capital  of  Gedrosia,  where  Alexander  met  his  heavy  ba^fage 
and  eIepbaDt«  after  his  march  through  Baluchist^.  It  now  has 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  mud  fort  is  in  excellent  pre- 
servation and  in  a  commanding  position .  Th  e  village  is  surronnded  by 
date-groves.  Some  little  distance  off  are  the  scanty  mins  of  a  very 
old  fort,  which  tradition  says  was  many  hundred  years  ago  occnpied 
by  Gabrs,  and  opposite  the  present  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  the  ruins  of  a  most  remarkable  fort  of  considerable  extent, 
perched  on  a  high  hill.  Time  did  not  admit  of  our  measuring  the 
extent  of  the  ruins,  but  they  were  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The 
remains  of  a  large  village  called  Takiabfid  were  also  observed  in  the 
vicinity;  the  constant  forays  of  the  Afgh&ns  and  Baluchis  having  caused 
the  spot  to  be  deserted  some  sixty  years  ago.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Narmashir,  who  came  oat  to  see  us  pass,  seemed  foirly  well  to  do, 
though  inexpressibly  dirty.  There  appeared  to  have  been  but  little 
acute  distress  from  famine  last  year,  but  we  heard  that  the  paucity  of 
rain  had  advanced  the  price  of  bread  fivefold  within  the  last  two  years. 

It  was  remarkable  how  much  the  vegetation  had  advanced  in  the 
Narmashir  compared  with  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bam. 
The  temperature  was  much  warmer,  there  being  a  difference  of  some 
twenty  degrees ;  the  tamarisk-trees  were  in  bloom,  and  the  wheat  was 
well  above  gronnd.  The  extensive  belt  of  jungle  which  intervenee 
between  Aziz&bfid  and  Fahraj  stretches  right  up  to  "Rigka.  Some 
very  striking  earth  formations  are  to  he  noticed  in  the  Narmashir, 
which  at  first  sight  have  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  city  in 
ruins,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bastions,  but  which  on  closer  inspection 
prove  to  be  masses  of  kankar  and  sand,  worn  into  these  fantastic 
shapes  by  the  action  of  water.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
uniform  height  at  which  these  masses  have  been  preserved  above  the 
clear  level  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

The  last  camping -ground  before  entering  the  desert  that  intervenes 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  the  Narmashir  and  Sist&n, 
is  at  a  place  called  Tum-i-Rig,  or  the  '  hillocks  of  sand,'  where  there 
is  good  fresh  water ;  and  before  leaving  this  point  all  preparation! 
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should  be  ctmipletcd,  even  to  the  taking  of  men  to  dig  wells  in  tbfl 
rare  spots  where  salt  and  brackish  water  is  to  be  found.  AU  drinking 
water,  at  least  for  Europeans,  sbotdd  be  provided  as  far  as  Nusratabid, 
The  forage  and  provisiooa  that  we  had  to  lay  in  had  necessariljr 
increased  our  transport  train  considerably,  and  the  consequent  nomber 
of  camels  and  horses  quite  enlivened  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  desert. 
We  had  here  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  practical  experience  how 
utterly  aggravating  and  maddening  a  servant  the  patient  camel  can 
become ;  and  more  especially  the  camel  of  Baluchiet&n.  In  other  parts 
of  Pereia  the  camels  are  fed  with  flour  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march ; 
bnt  here  the  only  food  they  can  get  is  that  obtainable  by  browsing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  camping-grouudG,  Immediately  on  arrival  in 
camp  they  are  therefore  turned  quite  loose  to  wander  at  their  own 
sweet  will  all  over  the  country  until  the  evening,  when  the  drivers 
go  out  and  collect  them :  and  this  is  often  a  work  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, for  it  sometimes  occurs  that  camels  are  lost  for  days  together. 
Another  matter  ii  that  as  the  camel  is  an  enormons  feeder  he  requires 
the  whole  day  to  graze  in.  This  necessitates  bis  marching  at  night, 
or  at  some  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  allow  of  his  arrival 
at  the  next  stage  in  good  time;  and  the  operation  of  loading  the 
camels  in  the  early  evening  for  their  midnight  march  is  one  that  mast 
be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  gamut  of  inharmonious  and  heartbreaking  sounds 
which  this  patient  beast  has  at  its  command,  and  with  which  it 
'  protests '  against  being  laden  at  all.  Gmmblings,  rumblings,  creak- 
inge,  SDortings,  wailiugs,  and  groanings,  interspersed  with  the  gut- 
tural oaths  of  the  drivers,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  rillainous 
smells,  continue  in  uninterrupted  discord  till  the  would-be  sleeper  in  the 
tents  around  wishes  that  he  might  alike  lose  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
of  smell  until  such  sore  trial  be  accomplished.  And  even  when  loaded 
and  started  these  beasts  are  equally  unmanageable,  for  here  tiiey  ai:^ 
not,  as  in  other  parts,  accustomed  to  follow  each  other  in  a  long  string, 
each  attached  to  each,  nose  and  tail,  by  a  rope.  Such  restrictions  would, 
say  their  Baltich  drivers,  infuriate  and  madden  the  free  spirit  of  this 
child  of  the  desert.  Instead  of  this  they  must  be  allowed  to  follow 
one  another  scattered  at  intervals  all  over  the  country,  browsing  as 
they  go  along,  continui^ly  dropping  their  loads,  and  giving  sufficient 
work  to  a  considerable  body  of  men  to  keep  them  together  at  all ; 
besides  which,  each  isolated  beast  forms  an  easy  prey  for  any  chance 
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marander.  They  are,  too,  exceseiveTy  timid,  and  irighteoed  at  the  least 
unaccustonied  sound,  Bach  as  a  European  sneezing  in  their  vicinity. 
We  had  a  proof  of  this  one  night  at  midnight,  when  a  horrible  clatter- 
ing uid  smashing  eotind  woke  us  up,  and  we  were  informed  that  a 
yoang  camel  being  loaded  near  Mr.  Roeario's  tent  had  been  so  startled 
by  a  more  than  usually  earnest  snore  from  that  gentleman,  that  he 
had  run  straight  away  across  country  with  a  chest  of  drawers  packed 
full  of  pills  and  potions  of  every  description.  The  Jambfiz  or  riding 
camel  is  of  coarse  a  notable  exception  to  the  above  remarks.  His  pace 
is  pleasant  for  his  rider  when  the  latter  has  become  accustomed  to  it, 
and  his  powers  of  endurance  are  most  remarkable.  Oar  guide  told  us 
a  story,  which  was  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  of  a  messenger 
having  traversed  the  whole  distance  between  Sist&n  and  gArm<n,  with 
the  news  of  the  morder  of  Ali  Kh&n  by  his  nephew  Taj  Mohammad 
Kb&n,  on  one  of  those  Jambiz  camels  in  three  days — a  distance  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  360  miles.     This  was  in  1861. 

The  temperature  fell  veiy  low  while  we  were  encamped  at  Tum-i-Rig, 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  it  may  be  noticed  here  that  it  daily  got 
much  colder  until  we  reached  Sist^n.  Sic  inches  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground,  at  Tum-i-Kig,  there  is  a  layer  of  pare  salt,  sufficiently  hard 
to  torn  the  tent  pegs,  and  we  found  this  the  case  at  other  places  in 
the  desert.  The  two  camping-grounds  so  called  between  the  Narma- 
shir  and  NnsratabM  (the  latter  place  being  a  Persian  settlement,  and 
sort  of  balf-way  hoose  to  Sist&n),  are  Shor-Gez,  at  twenty-two  miles, 
and  Gurg,  thirty-five  miles  further.  The  road  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance  runs  over  a  hard  stony  desert,  somewhat  andolating, 
but  with  no  signs  of  life  of  any  description.  There  are  occasional 
sandy  patches  upon  which  bhOa,  stunted  tamarisk,  and  small  ku&ar 
trees  are  fonnd  ;  but  otherwise  the  desolation  of  these  vast  solitudes, 
which  stretch  away  on  the  west  right  up  to  Tehrin,  is  complete 
and  unbroken.  Two  most  remarkable  towers  are  passed  which 
now  serve  entirely  as  landmarks,  and  which  the  natives  declare  were 
erected  by  the  great  K&dir  Shah,  to  guide  his  army  by  night 
while  traversing  this  desert  en  route  to  Afghdnistin.  The  first 
of  these  is  distant  about  nine  miles  from  Tum-i-Rig,  and  is  visible 
immediately  on  quitting  that  camping-groond.  It  is  called  the 
Mil-i-N&diri,  and  we  found  its  dimensions  to  he  as  follows  : — height 
55  feet;  circumference  at  base  43  feet,  slightly  tiapering  to  the  top; 
thickness  of  wall  3^  feet;  measurement  of  bricks  14  by  13  by  2  inches. 
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It  is  a  strong  atractnre  of  oven-bnmt  bricks  (probably  brought  from 
Fabraj)  standing  quite  hj  itself^  with  a  spiral  etaircase  cF  fifty  etope 
ascending  to  the  top,  but  with  no  interior  rooms  or  phtce  of  protection. 
An  exteneire  view  of  the  surrounding  desolation  can  be  obtained  from 
the  summit.  Though  showing  many  proofs  that  it  has  suffered  from 
the  weather,  this  tower  ia  still  perfectly  solid,  and  likely  to  last  for 
many  years.  The  other  tower  is  eleven  miles  beyond  Shor-Gez,  but  is 
now  almost  completely  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  said  to  have  been  twice  the 
height  of  the  former  one.  From  appearances,  the  conclusion  is  war- 
ranted that  N^ir  Shah  merely  repaired  these  towers,  which  seem  to 
be  of  a  date  far  antecedent  to  his  epoch. 

Eleven  miles  beyond  the  second  tower  are  situated  the  ruins  of  s 
considerable  fort  and  caravanserai,  called  Eib&t,  which  shows  that  the 
road  must  have  been  considerably  used  at  one  period.  Both  at  Shor- 
Gez  and  Gui-g  water  was  obtainable  by  digging  wells  five  feet  deep, 
but  it  was  brackish  and  bad  ;  and  at  the  latter  place  there  is  a  stream 
(Rud-i-M&hJ)  so  salt  and  bitter  that  none  of  our  animals  even  wonld 
touch  it :  the  wild  ass  being  the  only  animal  ever  known  to  drink 
of  it.  Gurg  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
divide  it  from  Nusratab^,  in  a  valley  running  N.W.  to  S.E.,  along 
which  the  Baluchis  used  to  raid  from  Balliohist&D.  The  Rud-i-M&hi, 
which  is  a  brook  of  considerable  size,  was  described  as  finding  it«  way 
through  the  Nusratab^  range  and  other  hills  right  into  Sist&n,  bat  it 
was  impossible  to  trace  its  course  from  native  description.  The  old 
road  into  Sisttin  used  to  follow  the  Gurg  valley  to  the  east  and  turn 
the  hills  in  front,  but  robbers  caused  its  desertion.  Kemains  of 
kandts  and  mud-huts  and  a  caravanserai  adbrd  proof  that  at  one  time 
a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  inhabit  these  inhospitable  latitudes,  which 
though  BO  bitterly  cold  at  the  time  we  traversed  them,  are  bo  hot  in 
summer  that  the  infrequent  traveller  has  to  wrap  bandages  round  his 
stirrups  to  prevent  his  horse  or  camel  being  wounded  from  contact 
therewith. 

The  Persian  settlement  of  Nusratab&d,  some  sixteen  years  old,  is 
situated  in  a  valley  about  seven  miles  broad,  and  37  miles  N.E.  of  the 
camping-ground  at  Gtirg,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range  of 
utterly  desolate  and  barren  hills,  of  which  the  line  of  the  watershed  is 
crossed  at  an  elevation  of  ^4900  feet.  This  valley  is  bounded  to 
the  north  also  by  a  high  range  of  hills,  and  consequently,  receiving 
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the  waterslied  of  the  two  ranges,  is  in  wet  seasons  qaite  under 
water  :  in  the  dry  seasons  it  is  bo  thickly  covered  with  saline  efflores- 
cence, that  it  hae  the  appearance  of  being  several  feet  deep  in  gnow. 
The  settlemeat  is  composed  of  a  mud  fort,  strongly  built,  having  walls 
about  thirty  feet  high,  sqnare  in  form,  with  towers  at  the  angles, 
each  face  loo  yards,  affording  accommodation  at  a  pinch  for  350 
men.  The  garrison  consists  of  fifty  men,  commanded  by  a  lulldn 
or  captain ;  and  there  are,  besides,  some  thirty  wretched  cultivators, 
who  were  brought  here  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  who  have  never  been 
allowed  to  return.  Keither  these  wretched  creatures  nor  the  soldiers  are, 
for  some  unexplained  reaeon,  allowed  to  have  their  wives  or  female 
relatives  with  them ;  and  no  words  could  do  justice  to  the  extreme 
misery  of  their  condition,  thus  shut  off  from  all  ties,  and  with  no  hope 
of  a  return  to  all  that  makes  life  bearable.  The  cultivators,  especially, 
seemed  to  be  half-witted  ;  and,  on  the  night  of  our  arrival,  came  round 
the  fire  we  had  lit  as  a  protection  agunst  the  bitter  cold,  and  thrust 
their  bodies  into  the  middle  of  the  flames,  looking  more  like  brut«s  than 
human  beings.  Their  exertions  have  reclaimed  the  salt  swamp  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  to  the  space  of  about  a  mile  radius,  and  this  affords 
sufficient  grain  for  the  wants  of  the  scanty  garrison.  The  water  is 
very  brackish,  and  there  are  two  thermal  sulphur  springs'  (temp.  75° 
at  surface,  38°  air)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surrounding  hills,  which 
even  here  have  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  skin  diseases.  At  one  of 
these,  eight  miles  from  the  fort,  a  small  walled  enclosure  marks  the 
grave  of  a  Baluch,  who  committed  suicide  at  this  delectable  place. 
No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  desolate  appearance  of  Nusratabfid ; 
and  here  we  were  destined  to  halt  from  the  aist  to  the  afith  of 
Jannaiy,  six  days.  The  fort  marked  the  limits  of  Karm&n  territoiy, 
and  ihe  escort  that  had  hitherto  accompanied  us,  under  the  command 
of  the  Governor  of  Bam,  would  consequently  return  hence  to  the 
Narmaslur  after  handing  ns  over,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  escort 
that  the  Amir  of  K&'in,  Hashmat-ul-Mulk  and  Governor  of  Sistan, 
had  some  time  since  despatched  to  meet  ns,  but  which  did  not 
arrive  at  Nusratabfid  until  the  25th  of  January.  The  halt  thus 
rendered  necessary  was  of  great  use  to  our  ba^age  animals,  who 
were  quite  knocked  up  by  the  unaccustomed  cold,  and  it  also  afforded 

'  Or,  perfaapB  three.     They  -ware  visited  b;  Mr.  Thomaa  Mid  Seigeant  Boirer,  who 
dsioribed  them  as  utaated  onu  above  the  other,  in  aUtpt,  and  varying  in  temperaturs, — 
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opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  MiEnoQ  to  ehoot  deer  and  wildfowl, 
as  well  as  to  gain  some  experience  of  the  intense  suspicion  entertained 
on  their  movements  and  objects,  which  later  events  led  as  to  believe  the 
Persian  Commiesiooer  commenced  here  to  disseminate.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent, this  gentleman  had  been  the  impersonation  of  good-humonr  and 
bonhomie  and  he  contdaoed  to  play  this  part  until  arrival  in  Sist&n ; 
when,  as  will  be  Ken  hereafter,  his  conduct  completely  changed.  But 
there  were  not  wanting  even  here  little  signs  to  markj  as  it  were,  the 
b^inning  of  the  end  of  those  smooth  things  which  while  at  Bam  he  had 
BD  gladly  propheeied ;  even  in  this  blank  and  dreary  spot,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  answers  to  the  Bimplest  questions :  we  were  told  that 
it  was  forbidden  to  give  information ;  and  remonstrance  was  unproduc- 
tive of  redress.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  march  hither  from  6u^ 
is  a  veiy  trying  one,  being  principally  along  the  stony  bed  of  the  water- 
course that  drains  the  range  of  intervening  contiguous  hills.  A  curious 
ruin  of  a  gate,  situated  in  a  very  narrow  gorge,  about  twenty-nine 
miles  from  Ourg,  is  passed,  and  is  said  to  be  another  remnant  of  N&dir 
Shah's  passage,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a  toll-bar.  The  natives  say 
that  copper  abounds  in  the  hills  around,  and  we  heard  the  same  thing 
wherever  we  halted  on  our  march  into  Sistfin.  From  Nusmtab^, 
tliere  is  a  little-used  path  to  Bam  which  a  determined  man  on  a  good 
jambdz  could,  it  is  said,  traverse  in  twenty-four  hours. 

At  nooDj  on  the  35th  of  Janoaiy ,  the  long-expected  escort  from  SistAn 
arrived.  It  consisted  of  fiity-five  lovtdrt  in  all,  some  mounted  on  horses 
and  some  on  camels,  headed  by  two  men  specially  deputed  by  the  Amir 
of  K&'in,  named  Abb&s  Kli£n  and  Mabammad  Begj  the  latter  of  whom 
was  a  Ballich  chief  in  the  service  of  the  Amir.  Tbey  brought  us  the 
news  that  the  Amir  was  in  Sist^n,  anxiously  awaiting  our  arrival,  and 
we  accordingly  moved  thither  at  daybreak  on  the  27th.  Betweefi 
Nusratah&d  and  Sekuha,  in  Sist&n,  there  are  three  haltJng-places,  called 
Eilfigh-£b  (water  of  the  crow),  Tursh-^h  (bitter  water),  and  Tdm- 
i-Mir-Doet.  From  NusratabM,  it  is  twenty-three  miles  to  the  first 
place,  fiity-three  to  the  second,  and  eighty-eight  to  the  third;  from 
whence  again  it  is  about  thirty-four  miles  further  to  Sekuha.  Tum- 
i-Mir-Doet  is,  however,  literally  in  Sist&n,  It  is  situated  in  the 
Shilah  tract ;  south  of  the  more  thickly  populated  portion  of  the  abore 
province,  and  at  the  same  elevation — namely,  about  1x50  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  general  character  of  the  coantry  between  Nusrata- 
b&d  and  Sist^  comprises  somewhat  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  running 
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parallel  with  each  other  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  separated  by 
intervening  level  and  half-desert  plateaas,  which  afibrd  grazing 
groand  for  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Baldchis.  The  first  elevated  range 
croBsed  after  leaving  Nosratah&d  hae  a  watershed-line  of  5300  feet,  and 
leads  with  gradoal  descent  on  to  the  plain  of  Kilfigh-&b,  at  4550  feet. 
Granite  and  white  marhle  were  met  with  in  these  hills.  The  second 
occars  on  leaving  Kil%h-£b,  and  has  a  watershed-line  of  4800  feet, 
from  which  there  is  a  gradual  descent  on  to  another  broad,  stony 
plateau  ;  and  the  third,  which  has  a  watershed-line  of  5100  feet,  inter- 
venes between  this  plain  and  the  camping-ground,  called  Tursh-&b, 
which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  3700  feet,  from  which  spot  there  is  a 
gradoal  descent  on  to  the  alluvial  plain  of  Sistan.  The  desolation  of 
the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  complete.  Between  Noa- 
ratah^  and  Sist&n  we  did  not  meet  one  single  human  being :  and  the 
only  living  things  we  saw  were  some  ibex  and  mountain  sheep.  The 
halting-places  above  mentioned  are  determined  entirely  from  their 
supply  of  water ;  hut  there  are  no  human  habitations,  and  the  escort 
aent  to  meet  us  Irom  Sist&n  bad  buried  the  provisions  that  would 
be  required  at  each  place.  On  quitting  Nusratab&d,  the  Governor 
of  Bam  and  his  following  rode  out  with  ns  a  short  way  to  take 
leave,  and  then  returned  to  the  Narmashir,  taking  with  them  a 
large  mul  for  England.  They  went  away  in  good  spirits,  having 
all  received  handsome  presents  for  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Mission.  The  K&ifn  escort,  to  whose  tender  mercies  we  were  now 
consigned,  were  a  far  wilder-looking  lot  than  their  predecessors  ;  and 
on  the  cold,  misty  morning  on  whioh  we  first  made  their  acquaint- 
ance^with  their  feces  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
every  conceivable  species  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  and 
mounted  on  cameb  and  ponies,  as  wild  and  ragged  as  their  riders — 
presented  a  most  singular  appearance.  There  is  a  solitary  well  at 
KilAgh-&b,  situated  in  die  middle  of  the  plain  of  that  name,  which, 
say  the  natives,  never  runs  dry.  It  is  cut  through  a  substratum  of 
white  rock,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  a  system  of  kandU,  which  stretch 
on  every  side  to  the  base  of  the  surrounding  hills,  s^d  to  have  been 
dug,  in  days  long  gone  by,  by  the  I^rsis.  A  remarkable  solitary  rock, 
crowning  a  hill  in  the  vicinity,  is  also  pointed  out  as  a  spot  where 
they  used  to  expose  their  dead,  the  weather  experienced  between 
Nusratab&d  and  Sist&n  was  most  trying.  Heavy  rain,  snow,  frost,  and 
biting  winds  predominated ;  and  our  servants,  no  less  than  ourselves. 
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were  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  severity  of  wbat  we  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  prove  a  very  mild  climate. 

The  wind,  hail,  and  snow,  through  which  we  pursued  our  march 
between  KiUgh-&b  and  Tursb-^b,  were  indeed  so  severe  that  several  of 
our  camels  died,  and  many  of  our  servants  arrived  in  camp  in  a  semi- 
moribund  state.  The  Persian  Commissioner  was  quite  unhinged,  and 
his  wretched  Engineer  was  bo  shrivelled  by  the  cold  that  be  rattled 
inside  bis  bright  green  gloves  and  top-boots  like  a  nut  in  its  shell. 
Luckily  there  was  plenty  of  firewood  (tamarisk}  at  the  wells  of 
Tursh-ab,  and  the  European  members  of  the  Mission,  having  pushed  far 
ahead  of  the  main  body,  had  exercised  themselves  with  snch  a  will  in 
procuring  firewood  for  the  perished  following,  that  a  gigantic  bonfire 
was  ready  to  welcome  and  to  thaw  each  starving  member  of  our  melan- 
choly retinue  on  arrival.  As  night  fell  on  our  motley  camp  in  this 
valley,  the  scene  was  really  very  picturesque.  The  beautiful  silvery 
background  afforded  by  the  feathery  and  snow-covered  tamarisk ;  the 
numerous  camp-fires,  which  shed  a  lurid  glow  on  to  the  strange  cos- 
tumes and  wild  faces  of  our  Baluch  attendants;  the  mists  driving 
continually  across  the  open,  and  causing  all  objects  to  loom  out  in 
abnormal  magnitude ;  the  queer  sounds  and  echoes  which  came  rolling 
in  from  the  surrounding  darkness;  the  uncouth  conglomeration  of 
tongues ;  and,  over  all,  the  serenity  of  a  moonlit  though  cloudy  sky  ; 
these  were  elements  of  an  admirable  picture,  to  which  however,  nobody, 
at  that  time  and  in  the  then  state  of  the  thermometer,  felt  inclined  to 
do  much  justice.  Persian  servants  on  the  march  are  in  truth  admirable. 
Though  the  majority  of  them  had  arrived  in  camp,  literally  perished 
from  cold  and  half-frozen,  no  sooner  had  they  been  thawed  at  the  big 
fire,  than  we  found  our  tents  pitched,  an  excellent  dinner  prepared, 
and  every  possible  arrangement  made  for  passing  the  night  in 
comfort.  A  really  good  Persian  servant  never  thinks  at  the  end  of 
a  march,  under  whatsoever  conditions,  of  attending  to  his  own  wants 
until  he  has  first  provided  for  every  conceivable  necessity  of  his 
master,  and  in  this  respect  is  unequalled  by  servants  of  any  other 
race. 

From  Tursh-fib  the  road  into  Sist&n  descends  for  ten  miles  along 
the  broad,  stony  bed  of  a  stream,  which  at  times  must  contain  a  very 
considerable  volume  of  water,  for  it  has  cut  itself  a  channel  in  many 
places  more  than  lOO  feet  deep.  The  path  then  leaves  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  turning  abruptly  to  the  leil,  emerges  through  some  low  ' 
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mud  hills  oa  to  a  bMta-coverei  plain,  eloping  to  the  north,  from  which 
WG  first  got  a  glimpse  of  the  renowned  Kuli-i-Khw&jah,  rising  far  away 
to  the  N.W.  It  was  about  three  miles  from  this  spot,  or  eighteen 
from  Tnreh-£b,  that  we  first  saw  Sistin  l3nng  low  before  us,  and 
looking  veiy  barren  and  desolate :  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there 
was' no  sign  of  life :  a  dense  ploud  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  marked  the 
burning  of  the  reeda  that  erewbile  choked  thebody  of  the  lake;  and  an 
extraordinary  white  radiating  cloud  seemed  also  to  shoot  up  into  the 
heavens  from  the  far  away  horizon.  A  further  advance  of  about 
eight  miles  from  the  point  at  which  we  had  first  sighted  the  province, 
brought  us,  by  a  gradual  descent  over  shingly  ground,  to  the  tract 
known  as  the  '  Shilah."  The  entrance  on  to  the  alluvial  soil  of  Sist&a 
from  the  stony  ground  to  the  W.  and  S.W,  is  indicated  by  a  clear 
and  well-defined  line.  Stones  and  pebbles  suddenly  and  entirely 
cease;  and,  instead  of  bhiita  and  camel-thorn,  the  soft  earth  is 
covered  with  a  dried>up,  yellowish-looking  grass,  called  bannu  by 
the  natives,  on  which  oar  horses  commenced  to  feed  vigorously. 
This  grass,  however,  though  excellent  food  for  sheep  and  cattle,  is 
too  salt  to  be  used  as  regular  forage  for  horses  without  much 
previous  washing.  It  grows  in  vast  qnantities,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense fertility  of  the  soil  formerly  deposited  after  the  overflowing 
waters  of  the  lake  had  receded ;  and  the  excellent  pasturage  thus 
afibrded  makes  this  tract  of  country  a  regular  resort  for  the  nomad 
Nharui  Baluchis,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  regularly 
to  pasture  their  Socks,  and  who  used  to  take  refuge  on  the  slopes 
of  the  surrounding  hills  when  driven  away  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  Now  that  there  has  been  no  inundation  for  five  years,  it 
is  feared  tiiat  the  crop  of  bannu,  getting  less  and  less,  may  soon  cease 
altogether.  The  dried  grass  is  regularly  fired  about  a  month  before 
tlie  Nau-Roz,  and  a  fresh  crop  of  young  green  shoots  soon  appears  in  its 
place.  The  natives  pointed  to  the  &ct  of  its  having  so  long  survived 
the  absence  of  water,  as  a  proof  of  the  immense  richness  and  fertility  of 
the  original  soil  deposited.  This  plun,  called  the  Zamin-i-Shilah,  is  as 
flat  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and,  ae  already  stated,  was,  until  five 
years  ago,  regularly  submerged  during  a  certain  season  in  the  year. 
There  were  apparently  no  landmarks  by  which  we  could  guide  our 
coarse,  and  certainly  no  vestige  of  a  path  to  follow.  Our  adventures 
were  thns  described  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Mission : — '  Continuing  our  route  over  the  plain,  and  trusting  blindly 
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to  the  BO-called  geographical  knowledge  of  our  wild  Baldch  guide, 
at  eight  miles  we  came  to  a  low,  shallow  sort  of  ditch  or  canal, 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  quite  diy,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
Shilah'  (the  general  term  in  Sist&n  for  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet),  and 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  aurrounding  country.  This  ditch,  the 
guides  say,  used  in  former  days  to  connect  the  two  H&uuns  or  Lakes 
of  SisUin  and  Zirr£h ;  hut  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine  whether  the 
canal  was  originally  natural  or  artificial.  It  was  now  getting  quite 
dark:  a  keen,  cold  wind  commenced  to  blow  from  the  N.E.j  there 
was  no  firewood,  or  any  prospect  of  obtaining  any  ;  tents,  mules,  uid 
camels  were  far  away  in  the  rear ;  and  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  our  guide  had  lost  his  way.  We  marched  on  aimlessly 
for  mile  at^r  mile,  but  halted  on  coming  to  a  deserted  sheep-pen, 
where  hedges  of  cut  bkula  afforded  the  wherewithal  for  a  bonfire 
and  beacon  to  our  lost  companions,  and  we  sent  out  scouts  to  recon- 
noitre the  surroundings  of  our  position.  The  Persian  Commissioner 
and  suite  soon  came  up,  and  after  a  long  interval  Major  Lovett 
arrived :  he  had  lost  bis  way,  and  was  making  up  his  mind  for  a  night 
of  solitude  on  the  bleak,  unsheltered  plain,  when  the  gleam  of  our 
bonfire  caught  his  eye.  The  sconta  returned  to  say  that  water  and 
firewood  were  to  be  obtained  at  an  encampment  of  nomad  Baldchis 
dose  by,  and  we  accordingly  remounted  and  pushed  on  to  a  small  clump 
of  stunted  tamarisk-bushes,  which  afforded  sufficient  firewood  for  a 
blaze  to  guide  our  missing  mules,  laden  with  the  very  material  tents 
and  provisions.  Night,  however,  wore  on  with  hourly  increasing 
cold,  and  though  stragglers  kept  dropping  in  with  varying  accounts 
of  the  proximity  of  the  caravan,  it  did  not  make  ita  appearance,  and 
we  had  to  make  up  our  minds  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open.  The 
Persian  Commissioner  and  his  Engineer,  more  fortunate  than  we, 
offered  to  share  with  us  the  shelter  of  two  small  tents,  which  they 
had  with  them ;  but  we  all,  regardless  of  the  bitter  cold,  preferred 
tbe  purer  atmosphere  to  be  found  under  the  open  heaven.  Indeed, 
our  position,  though  sufficiently  chill  and  forlorn,  had  its  amusing  con- 
comitants: and  the  woe-begone  cotmtenances  of  our  servants,  who  had 
expected  tbat  on  arrival  in  Stst4in  all  their  "  desert"  troubles  would  be 
over,  no  less  than  the  extraordinary  and  indescribable  costumes  which 
they  extemporised  to  keep  out  the  bleak  air,  provoked  constant  roars 
of  laughter.  We  soon  bad  a  fire  blazing  in  our  midst,  and  after  a 
hearty   al  freteo  dinner,   disposed   ourselves  in  a  circle  aroncd   it. 
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wrapped  in  bLmkets,  rugs,  and  saddleclothe,  and  found  for^tfulness 
from  cold  and  all  sublunary  caiee  in  deep  and  well-merited  repose. 
This  march  has  proved  the  error,  as  perpetuated  in  many  of  the 
eziBting  maps,  that  the  route  to  Sist&i  from  the  south  was  over  a 
sandy  and  nearly  impracticable  flat  desert'.  Aa  will  have  been  seen, 
from  Nusratab&d  the  road  runs  almost  entirely  over  a  mountainous 
country,  with  water  and  firewood  obtainable  at  moderate  intervals, 
and  with  gradients  that  could  be  easily  made  practicable  for  artillery 
or  any  wheeled  conveyance.' 


III.     Sittdn. 

The  first  morning  that  dawned  upon  us  in  Sist&n  found  as  in  rather 
a  distressing  plight,  and  it  was  perhaps  ae  well  that  the  solitude  of  our 
position  protected  us  &om  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  native  inhabitants, 
who,  prone  to  judge  by  the  eye  alone  as  are  all  Orientals,  might  have 
formed  opinions  somewhat  averse  to  the  dignity  of  the  Mission,  had 
they  discovered  its  members  reposing  on  the  plain,  beds  and  rugs  thick 
with  hoar  f^>st,  and  without  servants,  tents,  or  necessaries  of  any  sort. 
The  missing  caravan  however  made  its  appearance  about  9  a.h.,  and 
we  all  moved  on  for  four  miles  &rther  to  a  place  called  Ch&h-i-EMk-i- 
Muhammad  Darwish,  where  a  saintly  Dervish  had  been  buried  many 
years  ago,  and  where  there  were  two  wells  fomishing  an  abundant 
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eupplj  of  excellent  water.  The  pUia  we  traversed  was  covered  with  thick 
low  tamarisk,  and  was  a  continoation  of  the  Zamin-i-Shilah.  It  was 
regularly  flooded  by  the  lake  until  about  five  years  ago,  and  still 
showed  sig^  of  its  submersion.  The  guides  say  that  the  tamarisk 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  vast  quantity  of  reeds  formerly  choking  this 
portion  of  the  lake,  and  the  roots  of  which,  though  the  stalks  have 
dried  up,  still  cover  the  level  ground.  We  halted  one  day  at  these  wells, 
during  which  time  the  severest  cold  was  registered.  In  the  night 
of  the  31st  January  the  barometer  fell  to  5°  above  zero,  or  17°  of 
frost,  and  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  etill  20°  below  freezing- 
point.  Such  weather  sa  this  the  natives  tell  us  is  quite  abnormal, 
though  hard  frost  is  the  rule  at  this  season.  We  all  safiered  much 
from  the  extreme  cold,  having  made  no  preparations  for  a  temperature 
of  this  severity,  and  onr  horses  especially  felt  the  exposure.  We 
used  our  bell-t«nts,  finding  them  warmer  and  more  cosy  than  the 
larger  onee,  but  even  then,  with  three  or  four  tamarisk  charcoal 
fires  burning  under  the  canvas,  and  covered  with  everything  we 
could  lay  hands  on,  the  cold  was  so  searching  that  it  kept  us  awake  at 
nights. 

From  the  Dervish's  well  to  Sekuha,  which  may  be  token  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thickly  populated  portion  of  Sist&n,  there  is  a  distance 
of  some  30  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  the  road  runs  over  a 
vast  desert  plain  of  dry  alluvial  soil,  and  through  some  of  the  countless 
ruins  that  cover  the  province  in  every  direction,  bewildering  and  per- 
plexing the  traveller  by  their  extent  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
any  reliable  information  as  to  their  former  history  or  the  epoch  of  their 
prosperity.  The  principal  ruins  in  this  tract  of  country  tjirough  which 
we  passed  were  those  of  Kuudar,  about  5  miles  irom  the  Dervish's 
well,  and  those  of  Hauz-i-d&r,  4  miles  further  on.  These  ruins  were  of 
great  extent,  and  the  houses  and  walls,  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  were  still 
standing  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  Kondar  is  said  to  have 
been  deserted  about  90  years  ago,  but  Hauz-i-d&r  ie  of  much  greater 
antiquity.  It  need  hardly  he  said  that  Sist&n  ie  a  land  which  teems 
with  romance,  every  spot  being  more  or  less  connected  with  the  great 
hero  R^stam,  his  fiunily,  his  exploits,  and  his  sufferings.  Hauz-i-d^ 
is  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  dead  body  of  Firamurz,  the  son  of 
Rustam,  was  impaled  upon  a  stake  by  his  enemy  Bahram,  the  son  of 
Isfandiar  j  and  about  10  miles  to  the  east  another  group  of  ruins,  still 
called  the  Shahr-i-Sokhta  (or  burnt  city),  is  pointed  out  as  the  remains 
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of  the  &moas  citj  of  Rustam,  destroyed  by  Bahrain,  who,  anticipating 
in  this  respect  the  later  reported  feats  of  the  Vans  petroleuaea,  had  the 
walls  smeared  with  naphtha  and  then  humt.  Two  small  hills  about  a 
mile  apart  are  also  pointed  out  to  the  south-west  of  Hauz-i-d^,  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  stable  of  the  famoas  horse  of  Rustam.  They 
are  called  the  Fi-band  and  Akhor-i-Bakhsh,  and  denote  the  place  of  his 
manger  and  the  spot  where  his  Lead  was  tied.  This  is,  however,  but 
one  of  many  places  which  boaet  a  traditional  stable  of  this  gigantic 
animal.  Near  Hauz-i-d&r  we  passed  a  very  remarkable  graveyard  of 
ancient  date,  in  which  all  the  graves  were  built  above  ground,  every 
occupant  having  a  small  oblong  brick  building  to  himself.  Years  ago 
the  natives  say  it  was  the  custom  to  bnry  the  dead  thus  with  all  their 
valuables  upon  them,  but  it  was  found  that  this  system  gave  such 
unusual  &cilities  and  temptations  for  sacrilegious  robbeiy  that  re- 
course was  had  to  the  sder  mode  of  interment :  some  skulls  were 
knocking  about  in  the  graveyard,  which,  as  we  reflected,  might  pos- 
sibly have  witnessed  the  passage  of  Alexander's  army.  About  9  miles 
from  Sekuha  the  road  makes  a  singular  ascent  of  some  60  or  70 
feet  on  to  a  desert  plain  with  hard  gravelly  soil,  stretching  from 
east  to  west  and  here  about  3  miles  broad,  called  the  Dasht-i-Sang- 
bar,  which  it  is  said  formerly  limited  the  sonthem  overflow  of  the 
lake  in  this  direction  to  the  north.  We  crossed  this  elevated  barrier 
and  again  descended  to  the  same  level  as  the  plain  on  the  other  side, 
and  saw  the  three  hills  of  Sckuha  rising  in  &ont  at  about  6  miles 
distance.  To  the  east  were  high  detached  masses  of  clayey  soil,  ap- 
parently severed  from  the  Daaht-i-Sangbar  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  to  the  west  was  the  Kuh-i-Khw£jah,  backed  np-in  the  distance  by 
the  mountains  of  the  Neh-Bandan.  At  some  distance  from  Sekuha  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  authorities  of  that  tows,  who  came  out  to 
meet  ns,  to  direct  us  to  a  place  called  Viramal,  some  7  miles  to  the 
west-north-west,  on  the  ground  that  Sekuha  was  an  inconvenient  halt- 
ing^plaee  for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  but  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  decided  on 
adhering  to  hia  original  destination.  The  N£ib  or  Z&hit  who  headed 
the  cavalcade,  a  fine-looking  man  of  some  38  years  of  age,  was  mounted 
on  a  very  fine  chesnat  Turkman  horse ;  and  he  and  his  attendants, 
some  of  whom  wore  buttons  of  the  4th  Bengal  Cavalry,  performed 
marvels  of  horsemanship  in  jumping  the  numerous  ditches  and  deep 
water-courses  with  which  the  country  was  completely  scored :  one  rider, 
a  most  truculent  ruffian,  with  bright  red  moustaches  and  whiskers, 
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was  pointed  out  to  us  as  being  literally  a  host  in  himself,  being  at  any 
time  considered  equal  to  the  somewhat  formidable  odds  of  looo  to  i. 
This  taste  for  jumping  somewhat  snrprbed  ns,  as  though  the  Persians 
are  undeniably  good,  plucky,  and  firm  horeemen,  and  will  perform 
almost  any  tour-de-force  on  horseback,  they  generally  have  the  strongest 
objection  to  riding  over  any  ditch  or  wall,  however  small  it  may  be. 
The  groond  in  the  oeighbourhood  of  Sekuha  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be, 
out  up  in  every  direction  with  water-courses,  with  banks  which  are 
completely  rotten,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  effect  of  the  constant  wind 
which  hollows  out  the  soil ;  so  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
we  found  a  place  sufficiently  hard  and  dry  to  render  camping  possible. 
We  had,  moreover,  no  sooner  congratulated  ourselves  on  having  done  so, 
than  we  discovered  that  the  ground  allotted  to  us  had  the  cemetery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  stream  used  for  washing  the  dead, 
a  ceremony  which  appeared,  by  the  broken  ice,  to  have  been  lately  com- 
pleted. This  rendered  necessary  a  speedy  change  of  locality,  and  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  two  enclosures  with  walls  to  protect  us  &om  the 
bitter  wind,  and  still  more  from  the  obtrusive  though  natural  curiosity 
of  the  populace.  The  Persian  Commissioner  rode  off  in  triumph  to  com- 
fortable quarters  inside  the  fort.  Our  camels  and  mules  got  bogged 
in  the  broken  ground,  and  had  to  remain  out  all  night;  and  one 
of  the  ba^age  horses  dropped  down  dead — presumably  from  the  severe 
cold. 

The  town  of  Sekuha,  which  derives  its  name  from  three  clay  or  mud 
hills  in  its  midst,  is  built  in  an  irregular  circular  form  around  the  base 
of  the  two  principal  hills.  The  southernmost  of  these  hills  is  surmounted 
by  the  ark  or  citadel,  an  ancient  structure  known  as  the  citadel  of 
Mir  £uohak  Eh£n  (the  grandfather  of  Sard&r  Ali  Kh&n) ;  which  is 
at  present  neither  armed  nor  garrisoned,  though  kept  in  excellent 
repair.  Adjoining  this  and  connected  with  it,  is  the  second  hill  called 
the  Bdij-i-Falaksar,  on  which  stands  the  present  Grovemor's  house;  and 
about  150  yards  to  the  west  is  the  third  hill,  not  so  high  as  the  other  two, 
undefended  and  with  no  buildings  on  it  but  a  mud  caravanserai.  The 
two  principal  hills  thus  completely  command  the  town  lying  at  their  base, 
and  are  connected  with  one  another  by  a  covered  way.  Sekuha  is  quite 
independent  of  an  extra-mural  water  supply,  as  water  is  always  obtain- 
able by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  anywhere  inside  the  walla, 
which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  strongly  built  of  mud  and  in  good 
repair.     The  bouses  are  half  dome-shaped  and  half  flat-roofed,  and  we 
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noticed  that  in  almost  every  conrtyard  were  tethered  two  or  more  ex- 
cellent donkeys.  The  population,  which  is  somewhat  migratory,  num- 
bers about  5000  all  told,  living  in  1200  houses.  The  inhabitants  are 
entirely  engaged  in  agriculture,  there  being  no  manufactures  of  any 
kind,  and  are  grossly  ignorant  of  all  matters  unconnected  with  Sist&n. 
In  this  ignorance  they  take  a  singiilar  pride,  and  the  NAib  of  the  place 
told  us  that  being  a  simple  Sist^ni  he  knew  nothing  whatever ;  did 
not  know  his  own  age,  the  division  of  time,  or  the  meaning  of  tables 
and  chairs,  rice  and  potatoes ;  but  much  of  this  blindness  was  doubt- 
less simulated.  The  gardens  outside  the  town,  surrounded  with 
high  mud  walls  to  protect  them  against  the  wind,  produce  excellent 
melons  and  grapes,  with  some  mulberries  and  pomegranates ;  and  we 
noticed  several  solitary  trees  of  considerable  growth,  demonstrating, 
as  it  were,  that  times  had  changed  since  Conolly  asserted  that 
not  a  single  tree  was  to  be  found  in  Sist&n*.  The  people  seemed 
darker  in  colour  than  their  Persian  neighbours,  with  a  more  de- 
cidedly Indian  cast  of  countenance ;  their  language  is  a  species  of 
debased  Persian,  somewhat  simiUr  to  that  spoken  in  Khurasan. 
The  climate  of  Seknha  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Sist&n  during  the 
summer,  and  its  dietance  from  the  bed  of  the  lake  renders  it  free 
&om  the  countless  myriads  of  mosquitoes  bred  therein.  The  town 
has  no  garrison  of  Persian  soldiers,  and  pays  no  revenue  ;  the  ground 
belongs  to  the  Chief  for  the  time  being,  who  takes  one-third  of  the 
whole  produce.  Since  Tdj  Muhammad  Khfin  has  been  kept  in  Tehrfin, 
they  say  however  that  the  place  has  lost  all  its  former  importance, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  city  called  Nasirabtid  lately 
founded  by  the  Amir  of  K&'in.  The  Governor's  mansion  on  the  Biirj-i- 
Falaksar  is  a  very  handsome  building  in  the  regular  Tehr&n  style,  quite 
worthy  of  a  chieftain  of  rank.  It  was,  indeed,  built  by  Tehr&n  architects 
as  a  residence  for  the  royal  bride  of  Sard&r  Ali  Khin,  whom  he  brought 
here  with  him  in  1 859 ;  but  after  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Sard&r 
in  1 861  by  his  nephew  T&j  Muhammad  Khfut,  the  palace  was  left  un- 


The  Mission  halted  at  Seknha  two  days,  during  which  time  visits 

were  interchanged  between  the  Commissioners;  and  Mirza  Ma'sfim 

Kh&n  here  first  conmienced  a  repetition  of  his  BallichistJin  behaviour. 

Up  to  this  point  he  had  been  a  most  agreeable  and  cheerful  travelling 

'  la  Ecane  part  of  the  province,  too,  the  taraarink  wm  fonnd  to  IwTe  attftlned  a  Tecj 
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compaoioD,  prophesying  tliat  all  would  go  well  in  Sist&o,  and  that  hie  in- 
fluence would  smooth  away  any  difficulties  that  might  arise.  His  good- 
humour  during  the  march,  and  endeavours  to  secure  our  comfort  and 
facilitate  our  marching  arrangements,  had  somewhat  lulled  our  sus- 
picions to  rest,  and  caused  lu  to  hope  that,  repenting  him  of  his  former 
trickeries,  he  had  intended  to  act  in  as  straightforward  a  manner  as  was 
possible  to  him.  How  absolutely  and  grossly  we  were  deceived  will 
appear  in  the  latter  course  of  this  narrative.  Nothing  too  severe 
can  be  said  as  to  his  conduct  from  the  moment  in  which  he  first  came 
within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Amir  of  Kfin,  whose  power 
terrified  him,  uid  whose  constant  bribes  excited  his  intense  cupidity ; 
and  most  keenly  had  we  all  to  repent  that  this  man,  who  in  official 
matters  displayed  the  low  cunning  and  base  trickery  of  the  veiy 
worst  class  of  petty  attorneys,  should  have  again  been  permitted  to 
act  as  Commissioner  on  a  mission  of  such  importance.  His  very 
insignificance  made  him  an  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Amir  of 
K&in,  and  the  impunity  with  which  he  had  escaped  from  all  con- 
sequences of  his  Baluchistfin  conduct  emboldened  him  to  attempt  an 
even  more  reprehensible  course  of  action  on  this  occasion.  From  the 
moment  we  reached  Sekuha  to  the  day  when  (six  weeks  later)  we  finally 
quitted  the  province,  he  never  for  one  single  instant  ceased  in  his 
endeavours  to  thwart  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Mission,  to  nullify 
the  acts  of  the  British  Arbitrator,  and  to  throw  discredit  and  distrust 
upon  the  whole  of  the  British  officers  and  employ^ ;  and  when  afler 
six  weeks  of  this  behaviour  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  had,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary  display  of  patience  and  forbearance  and  determination,  all  but 
succeeded  in  initiating  some  sort  of  formal  enquiry,  he  suddenly  left 
the  province  for  Tehr&n  without  even  having  once  met  the  Afghfui 
Commissioner,  who  had  been  deputed  to  confer  with  him.  At  Sekuha 
he  commenced  proceedings  by  bringing  forward  a  tmmped-up  com- 
plaint against  our  old  guide,  H^i  Abdullah  Kh&n,  to  the  efiect  that 
ho  bad  openly  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  that  all  things 
were  to  be  changed  now  the  English  had  arrived  in  Sist&n — for  we 
were  to  bum  their  fathers,  dishonour  their  households,  and  so  forth. 
The  charge  waa  found,  of  course,  utterly  insusceptible  of  proof,  but  it 
vras  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow. 

On  February  4,  we  left  Sekuha  for  our  next  stage,  Chelling,  the 
weather  continuing  bitterly  cold.  Chelling  ie  but  six  miles  in  a  direct 
line  bom.  Sekuha,  but  the  constant  d^tmrt,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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iutervention  of  several  irrigating-  caoala  and  deep  ditches,  prolonged 
our  march  to  ten  miles  at  least.  The  bridges  met  with  were  of  the 
most  primitive  and  insecure  nature,  and  the  baggage  animals  experi- 
enced the  greatest  difBculty  in  the  passage  of  the  canals,  which  are 
very  deep,  with  treacherous  aides  and  maddy  bottoms.  We  marched 
over  a  hard  clayey  ground  alternated  with  patches  of  soft  alluvial  soil. 
Before  reaching  Chelling  the  large  village  of  S^iki  is  passed,  con- 
taining some  300  houses,  without  walls  or  fort,  and  surrounded  by 
extensive  cultivation.  Chelling  is  a  large  village  of  some  350  houses, 
with  a  square  fort  and  one  round  tower  in  the  middle,  forming 
a  capital  landmark.  The  village  is  of  very  ancient  date,  but  the  fort 
was  commenced  by  Muhammad  Bazi  Kb£n  and  finished  by  Sard&r 
Ali  Kh^D.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  canal  which 
draws  off  the  waters  of  the  Helmand  for  irrigating  purposes,  and 
which  is  at  this  point  some  thirty  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  with 
a  current  of  about  one  mile  an  hour,  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  district  with  water.  This  canal  passes  by  Deshtak, 
and  flows  past  Chelling  in  the  direction  of  the  Kuh-i-Ehw^ah, 
emptying  eventually  into  the  bed  of  the  old  lake  whatever  water 
may  remain  unexhausted.  It  was  said  to  abound  with  fish,  which 
the  abnormal  cold  bad  driven  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom.  Much  of  the  country  traversed  on  this  march  was  covered 
with  kirta,  a  species  of  high  yellow  grass,  which  we  were  told, 
in  contradiction  of  Conolly's  account,  formed  most  excellent  food  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  air  was  alive  with  immense  fiocks  of  water- 
fowl, principally  large  grey  geese,  teal,  wUd  duck,  and  plover ;  and 
a  pair  of  very  large  owls  were  shot  by  one  of  our  party,  with  plumi^ 
resembling  that  of  a  sparrow-hawk,  «dA  splendid  yellow  black  eyes. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
nearly  1000  families  of  Barbaris,  who  stated  that  they  had  come 
here  from  the  other  side  of  Balkh,  and  were  many  of  them 
hardly  distinguishable  from  Chinese.  Though  apparently  in  the  last 
stage  of  poverty,  and  supporting  themselves  entirely  by  beggiog,  it 
was  said  that  in  their  own  country  some  of  them  were  men  of 
property  and  substance,  but  that  the  dangers  incidental  to  travel  in 
these  little-known  countries  caused  them  to  leave  all  behind  and  take 
to  begging.  They  were  Shia'hs  like  the  rest  of  the  Sist&ois,  and  were 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mash-had,  and  thence  to  Karbala.  Their  women 
were  all  unveiled,  and  their  language  was  the  debased  Persian  spoken 
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in  Sist&iij  where  they  had  already  been  three  montha  when  we  saw 
them,  subsisting  on  charity  and  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  €K>ld 
weather  to  miake  a  start.  We  were  again  uDBuccessful  in  finding  luiy 
traces  of  Ferrier ;  but  the  natives  here,  as  elsewhere,  confessed  to 
absolute  ignorance  on  every  conceivable  anbject,  answered  no  queetioiiB, 
and  would  nnderstand  neither  the  nature  of  money  nor  the  valae  or 
appearance  of  a  krdn.  A  solitary  date-palm  ie  noticeable  at  this 
place  which  bears  no  fruit,  and  the  soil  around  the  village  is  too 
salt  for  much  cultivation . 

From  Chelling  we  marched  thirteen  miles  to  Nasirab^,  the  ne^ 
capital  of  Sist&n,  after  a  night  made  hideous  by  the  discordant  ro^ 
accompanying  the  passage  of  tbe  camels  over  the  neighbouring  canals. 
Three  got  bogged,  and  as  two  others  tumbled  in  bodily  with  all  their 
loads,  the  screams  and  objurgations  of  the  disconsolate  drivers  kept  us 
awake  all  night.  Before  leaving  camp,  however,  the  Persian  Com- 
missioner commenced  the  discussion  of  what  may  be  called  the  '  great 
fiag  question ' — one  destined  to  remain  a  '  burning '  question  during 
the  whole  of  our  stay  in  the  province,  to  be  the  occasion  of  an  endless 
and  heartbreaking  correspondence,  and  to  remain  unsettled  as  an  ever 
open  '  raw*  until  two  days  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Mission. 
It  may  be  explained  in  a  veiy  few  words.  During  the  Bal^chistfin 
Mission  of  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  present  Mission  up  to  this  date, 
Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  had  always  had  the  Union  Jack  flown  from 
a  portable  flag-staff  pitched  io  front  of  his  tent  or  quarters.  This  had 
been  done  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  Legation 
and  the  Persian  authorities  at  Tehran ;  and  whereas  last  year  the 
Persian  Commissioner  bad  not  provided  himself  with  a  flag,  this  year, 
on  our  arrival  at  Bam,  we  found  a  Lion-and-Sun  standard  of  the 
most  approved  and  remarkable  description  flaunting  in  iront  of  his 
quarters.  In  this  tacit  but  friendly  understanding,  until  the  two 
Commissioners  had  entered  Sist&n,  the  Sags  were  duly  floated  over 
their  respective  camps ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  acute 
Persian  Diplomatist  had  taken  care  to  have  his  flag'Staff  made  at 
least  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  English  Commis- 
sioner. Now,  however,  all  was  to  be  changed.  Very  early  on  the 
morning  of  February  5i  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kb&n  sent  us  a  letter  re- 
questing that  the  British  flag  might  not  be  hoisted,  as  it  gave  rise 
to  the  most  undesirable  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  Sist&nis  with 
regard  to   our  intentions  in  coming  to  Sist&n.     No  proof  whatever 
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was  adduced  as  to  this,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  inhabitanta 
on  general  matters  rendered  it  extremely  unlikely  that  they  should 
have  special  information  on  the  subject  of  the  symbolic  properties 
of  a  fiog;  but  the  matter  was  a  convenient  one  with  which  to 
commence  making  difficolties,  and  as  before  said,  the  question  was 
never  allowed  to  drop  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in  the 
province. 

The  country  over  which  we  passed  on  this  march  was  greatly  cut 
up  by  canals,  some  of  them  long  since  out  of  use,  and  having  in  general 
a  very  desolate  appearance.  At  two  miles  from  Cbelling  extensive 
ruins,  bearing  the  curious  name  of  Chang-i-Murghiin ',  were  noted ; 
and  seven  miles  further  we  observed  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
covered  with  great  heaps  of  blown  sand,  lining  each  side  of  the 
road  up  to  the  walls  of  Nasirabid.  Our  reception  at  Nasirabfid 
was  very  peculiar.  We  bad  all  put  on  undress  uniform,  expecting 
a  somewhat  ceremonious  reception ;  and  as  we  approached  the 
walls  a  great  body  of  horsemen  that  had  lain  concealed  under  their 
shadow  came  rapidly  forward  to  our  rencontre.  These  men  were 
armed  with  every  conceivable  species  of  musket,  rifle,  spear,  sword, 
shield,  and  known  and  unknown  weapon  of  offence  and  defence. 
They  came  on,  headed  by  Sard&r  Sharif  Kh£n  ^  and  Ssrd&r  Kh£n  B&b& 

'  ChanyirmiTslnin—iiM  Ulan  of  biitb.  I  do  not  attempt  1«  explun  its  RppUotloii. — 
P.  J.  6. 

'  At  the  tim«  of  Soat  Muhiunniad  EUn'a  dektfa.  he  left  a  yanng  boo,  Darviak  EUc, 
tbtn  Ua  ytitiH  old,  who  in  the  otditiar;  coane  of  things  would  have  rocceeded  to  ths 
chieft^iuhip.  Sudir  Shiuif  Kban,  however,  taking  advantage  of  hie  nephew's  youth, 
married  hie  btother'a  widow,  and  himHelf  amrped  tlie  power. 

This  BaidJir  SbaHf  Ehin  !■  a  Nharui  Baliich,  son  of  Alam  Khin  (who  wh  the  son 
of  Mina  Khin).  AJam  KUn  wa*  the  chief  who  oonetructed  the  Burj-i-AJam  Kbin, 
which  was  sitaated  on  the  banks  of  an  eiteaaive  hollaw,  known  ae  the  Sabz-I-Eiim, 
jroari;  filled  with  water  brought  by  a  canal  from  the  Helmaad.  Within  the  last 
thirty  yean  or  >o  (1871),  the  supply  baa  dried  up,  and  the  ground  thus  left  ie  now  com- 
pletely uoder  cultivatioa,  and  ia  beyond  measure  rioh  acd  fertile,  reluming  an  ample 
profit  to  Sharif  Ehin.  After  this,  Dost  Muhammad  Khka,  Sharif  Kh^'s  brother,  built 
aootber  fort  on  a  small  bUl  called  the  Eala'h-i-Nau,  abont  lour  miles  distance.  On 
his  death,  about  1857,  Sharif  Kbin  inhented  the  cbiefdom  and  ooeupied  tliis  fort,  which 
la  now  very  populaaB,coDtaining  more  than  looo  hooiei.  He  has  also  anatber  fort  called 
Kimak,  containing  about  300  houses  and  built  on  two  hiUs.  Sharif  Shta  is  the 
only  chief  remaining  who  hu  any  power  in  this  part  of  Siatin,  haring  about  3000 
people  of  all  tribes  who  obey  bia  orders.  He  is  however  completely  in  the  bandi  of 
the  Persisna,  whose  pretenslona  ha  {avours,  and  he  b*s  married  his  daughter  to  the  bod  of 
the  Amir  of  Kiln.  He  is  a  very  pleasaijt-looking  old  gentleman  about  fifty-five  jeara 
old,  with  gold  Bpaclacle»  tad  a  long  beard.     His  power  is  as  nolhmg  compared  with  that 
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Kh&n — some  of  the  number  detacbing  themselTes  from  the  line,  gal- 
loping furiouely  about,  firing  their  mnekete  in  the  air,  and  ntteringf 
piercing  ehonts.  They  then  halted  as  we  approached,  and,  as  both 
fiaokg  wheeled  inwards,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  a 
yelling,  squealing  and  kicking  crowd  of  equally  unmanageable  horses 
and  horsemen.  There  was  no  better  course,  however,  than  to  take 
things  calmly,  and — though  we  were  one  and  all  in  imminent  danger 
of  having  our  lege  broken  by  the  kicking  brutes  around  us — to  look  as 
if  we  liked  it.  Thus  we  remained  halted  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the 
Persian  Commissioner,  in  a  loud  voice,  read  out  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  English  Commissioner  and  his  staffs.  The  cavalcade  was  then 
again  put  in  motion,  to  conduct  us  to  the  city,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  matters  became  worse  and  worse :  the  kicking,  shouting,  laughing- 
crowd  surrounded  us  on  every  side  in  a  state  of  indescribable  confusion, 
each  man  being  desperately  e^er  for  a  closer  inspection  of  the  strange 
Faringis.  We  soon  became  sej»rated  one  from  another,  and  had 
not  Captain  Lovett's  horse  luckily,  from  time  to  time,  cleared  a  circle 
i^nthin  his  heels  wherein  we  might  reunite,  we  should  have  had  to 
enter  the  city  singly  and  at  intervals.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Bosario,  the 
apothecary,  resplendent  in  gold  lace  and  stripes,  with  spurs,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  a  magnificent  pair  of  autigropelos,  com- 
pletely disappeared  for  some  moments,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the 
extreme  right  flank,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  laughing  smodra, 
whom,  it  might  be  conjectured,  from  his  flourishes  and  gesticulations 
he  was  leading  on  to  imaginary  victory.  He  explained  afterwards 
that  he  had  gravitated  to  this  point  entirely  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  probable  that  the  whole  population  had  been  turned 
out  for  our  reception;  for  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  town,  which 
were  strongly  guarded  by  tarbdz,  or  infantry,  the  streets  were  found  to 
he  nearly  empty.    We  were  conducted  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  the 

of  the  ChakhkDsdT  chiet  The  best  but  iomewhat  farcical  deaoription  of  Sharif  KbLn's 
present  appeantaoe  would  lie,  for  BtigUaLtneii,  that  he  exactly  resemblefl  the  fi^re  in 
the  advertiaement  whicli  recommenda  the  excelleiioefl  of  the  Nabob  Pickle  to  the  London 
Publio. 

The  two  priacipal  unu  of  Bardir  Sharif  Khiu  are ;  Sofyid  Khin,  vhote  'mother 
la  the  AaXtiT  of  Riiatam  Khin  SarbaDdi,  and  who  occupiea  the  fort  of  Nad  All ;  and 
Muhammad  AJi  Kb&n,  wboae  mother  ia  the  aister  of  Ibrihim  Khtn  of  Chakhanaiir. 
TbU  youth  afterwards  qnamlled  with  his  &ther  and  went  to  KAbul. 

'  Before  we  arrived  at  the  town,  we  were  met  by  an  old  woman  burning  dried  oowdunff 
on  an  iron  pUt«  to  avert  the  evil  ey«.    Conolty  mentioai »  practioe  mmibir  to  thif. 
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Mission  in  a  wretched  mud  hoose,  inside  ft  cotutyard,  with  a  tank  in 
the  centre,  while  the  Persian  Commissioner  rode  off  to  his  quarters, 
which  were  infinitely  euperior  and  very  comfortahle ;  and  we  at  once 
found  that,  owing  to  the  question  of  the  flag,  we  could  obtain  no 
allotment  of  ground  on  which  to  pitch  our  camp,  though  repeated 
messages  were  sent  expressive  of  the  General's  wishes  on  this  matter. 
These  were  replied  to  by  a  letter,  enclosing  one  from  the  Amir  of  K&in 
to  the  Persian  Commissioner,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Miullas  and 
S&iyids  were  so  fanatical  in  Sistfin,  that  a  general  massacre  would 
probably  tate  place  were  the  English  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and  for  which 
he  must  bold  the  British  Commissioner  in  that  case  responsible. 
No  one  was  sent  by  the  Amir  to  make  the  usual  '  ahwil  pursi,'  or 
health  enquiries,  on  this  day,  and  other  small  evidences  were  not 
wanting  to  indicate  the  existence  of  hostile  feelings :  so  that  night  fell 
on  our  first  residence  in  the  capital  of  Siatfu,  leaving  a  prevalent 
feeling  that  we  were  no  longer  in  the  country  of  friends. 

We  were  halted  in  Nafflrab&d  ten  days  in  all,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  many  little  thinga  were  done  by  the  Persian 
authorities  with  the  evident  intention  of  slighting  the  British 
Commissioner.  The  Sard&r,  Kb&n  Bfibi  Kbim,  and  Hfijji  Y&wax 
K.li&n,  the  Amir's  &ctotnm,  called  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
with  the  usual  polite  enquiries :  and  during  the  visit  Sir  P. 
Goldsmid  took  occasion  to  present  the  Sardfir  with  a  musical  snuff- 
box, which  he  admired :  but  this  was  returned  in  the  aflemoon,  with 
a  note  saying  that  the  Sard&r  was  sorry  he  had  so  far  forgotten  him- 
self as  to  accept  a  present  so  unworthy  of  a  warrior  1  Our  quartern 
too  were  found,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  utterly  wretched  and  dirty, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  houses,  which  completely  overlooked  us, 
and  rendered  privacy  impoBsible ;  while  the  Persian  Commissioner's, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  most  spacious,  airy,  comfortable,  clean,  and 
perfectly  private.  Difficulties  also  arose  about  paying  the  first  visit, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  12th  of  February,  or  seven  days  after 
our  arrival  in  Nasirab^,  that  General  Qoldsmid  first  met  the  Amir 
in  bis  own  house;  but  previously  to  this  Captains  Smith  and  Lovett 
had  visited  the  Amir  by  the  British  Commissioner's  order,  and  the 
Amir's  son  had  called  on  the  British  Commissioner,  who  then  him- 
self paid  a  first  visit  to  the  Amir,  which  was  returned  the  next 
day :  but  even  here  the  Amir  found  means  to  be  nncourteous. 
After   having  appointed   an   early  hour  for  the  visit,  and  having 
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kept  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  and  hie  etaff  waiting  for  bim  ovet  ao  hour, 
he  aent  ui  excuse,  postponing  the  visit  until  the  aflernoon,  on  the 
gronnd  of  sicknees'.  Again,  our  old  gaide,  Hijji  Abdullah  KliAn, 
wae  threatened  that  he  would  he  killed  if  he  did  not  instantly 
quit  the  province ;  and  the  men  of  his  own  tribe,  the  Sh£rikia,  told 
him  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  to  bim.  Lastly,  dariog^ 
the  whole  of  this  time,  a  constant  correspondeDce  (about  ten  letters 
a  day)  was  going  on  about  the  Flag,  and  the  reiterated  demand 
for  a  place  whereon  we  might  pitch  our  camp  was  persistently  declined. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Persian  Commissioner  was  playing  a  double 
game ;  decreasing  the  dignity  of  the  British  General  to  enhance  his 
own  ;  taking  bribes  from  the  Amir  of  Kiiin  to  play  into  his  hands ; 
spreading  distrust  and  suspicion  broadcast  among  the  inhabitants ; 
thwarting  all  proposals  for  departure  to  inspect  the  province,  or  for  the 
commencement  of  any  sort  of  enquiry ;  attempting  to  establish  un- 
friendly relations  with  the  Amir,  and  all  the  while  himself  professingf 
the  most  boundless  devotion  to  the  British  Commissioner. 

During  the  detention  of  the  Mission  in  this  species  of  prison,  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  ride  over  the  neighbouring  country  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town — though  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
walls,  as  a  mounted  escort  was  always  sent  by  the  Amir  whenever  any 
of  the  members  ventured  out.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  Febrnary  the  ground  was  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  a  fact  rarely  observed  in  this  province,  and  proving  the  abnormal 
severity  of  the  winter. 

The  new  Fort  or  Town  of  Nasirab&d,  simply  called  the  '  Sbahr,' 
or  town,  by  the  natives  of  the  province,  is  built  in  the  sh^  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  very  strong  and  high  mud  wallsj  having  towers  at  regular 
intervals  along  its  face,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  wet 
ditch  of  considerable  breadth,  between  which  and  the  walls  a  covered 
way,  some  twelve  feet  broad,  leads  all  round  the  fort.  The  present  fort 
measures,  according  to  a  rough  calculation,  400  by  500  yards,  and  is 
called  by  the  natives  the  Sbahr-i-Kadim  (old  city),  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Shahr-i-Nau  (new  city),  which  is  gradually  being  built  eon- 
tiguouB  to  it,  and  to  mark  the  limits  of  which  a  mud  wall  has  been 

'  It  sbonld  hers  be  added  thst  in  lien  of  the  Amir,  Mirsa  Ma'iiim  Khin  hinmlf 
(ftpeared  full  of  RrgiunenU  and  axplauationi ;  and  that  irben  the  Amir  came  in  tiie 
aftenuMm,  though  the  Britiih  Comminioner  was  psnonaUy  diuucUned  to  raotJTe  bu 
vuit,  hii  manner  waa  hardlj  (lutt  of  »  man  giving  intentional  offence. — F.  J,  G. 
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raised,  prolonging  the  sides  of  the  Shahr-i-Kadim,  and  witb  a  face  to 
the  north.  The  dimensions  of  this  new  fort  will  be  abont  looo  yards 
by  5oo  yards,  and  it  will  enclose  an  area  of  nearly  half  a  square  mile. 
"Within  this  space  the  ancient  Sist&n  village  of  Husainab&d  has  been 
enclosed ;  a  fact  which  has  apparently  occasioned  some  confusion  in 
India,  for,  in  a  report  by  Colonel  Phayre,  the  Persians  are  described 
as  strengthening  a  fort  named  Husainabfid,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Helmand,  near  Traku,  whereas  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  this  rising 
city  of  Nas!rab&d.  The  new  town  is  almost  entirely  populated  by 
people  from  K&in  and  Khiiras&n,  but  the  village  of  Husainabfid 
contains  original  Sist&ni  inhabitants.  Twenty-thonsand  people  were 
driven  by  famine  into  the  province  last  year,  from  Persia,  and  have 
of  course  received  every  possible  indncement  to  settle  down,  and  so 
propagate  Persian  influence ;  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap 
and  abundant.  The  qnasi-modem  capital,  though  quite  close  to  the 
populous  and  fertile  portion  of  the  province,  has  been  built  in  the 
middle  of  a  most  desolate  tract  of  country.  The  bed  of  the  old  lake 
bounds  it  on  the  west  side.  At  the  time  we  were  there  no  lake 
existed,  and  the  road  to  the  Kuh-i-Khwdjah  was  quite  dry.  But 
thongh  there  was  nowhere  anything  like  a  continuous  expanse  of 
water,  all  the  lower  ground  was  filled  with  muddy  brackish  water 
in  which  myriads  of  waterfowl  assembled.  Their  abundance  may  be 
judged  from  the  &ct  that  fat  wild  ducks  were  selling  at  about  15 
for  the  kr&n,  or  about  three  &rthings  each. 

The  QovemoT  of  Sistin,  Amir  of  Efun,  Hashmat-ul-Mnlk,  and 
Amir-i-Tum&n,  is  a  tall  fine-looking  man,  of  some  forty-five  years  old, 
rather  dark,  with  a  countenance  principally  noticeable  for  the  immense 
size  of  the  jaw  bones,  which  project  from  his  face  like  fins.  He  wears 
a  thick  moustache,  is  not  unlike  the  Shah,  and  his  expression — though 
somewhat  stern  and  cruel,  with  a  want  of  frankness  in  it — can  at 
times  be  made  very  courteous  and  engaging.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  visit  paid  him  by  Captains  Lovett  and  Smith,  he  was  dressed  in 
a  magnificent  Kashnur  robe  trimmed  with  sable,  and  seated  in  an 
upstairs  room  inside  the  inner  citadel  of  the  Shahr-i-Kadim,  carpeted 
with  unusually  handsome  rugs,  and  hung  round  witb  pistols  and  guns, 
the  recesses  of  the  mantel-piece  being  filled  with  bullets.  Ou  this 
occasion  he  expressed  himself  very  jealous  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mission,  and  especially  suspicious  as  to  Colonel  Pollock's  presence 
with  the  AfgbJin  Commissioner,  which  he  seemed  to  think  intimated 
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&  foregone  adverse  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gorenunent. 
His  views  with  regard  to  Sisiin  he  expressed  with  much  frankness. 
He  intended  to  make  it  the  garden  of  Persia.  Men  had  been  sent 
for  to  Tehr&n  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  orange^  date-palm,  tobacco,  and  other  plants — as  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  soil  of  Sist&n  would  produce  every  fruit  or  vegetable 
known  to  man ;  and  excellent  melons,  grapes,  mulberries  and  pome- 
granates had  already  been  grown  there.  Artificers,  he  added,  had  been 
engaged  to  teach  the  ignorant  people  their  various  trades.  The  Amir 
confirmed  the  account  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  flies  during  the 
hot  weather,  when  venomous  insects  and  reptiles  abound ;  but  he  said 
the  report  of  the  fatality  of  the  climate  as  regards  horses  n-as 
exaggerated.  They  required  careful  looking  after,  and  always  to  be 
covered  up  from  head  to  tail,  when  they  would  live  if  they  were  kept 
in  regular  work  and  not  allowed  to  be  idle.  He  pointed  to  the 
presence  of  his  400  cavalry  in  proof  of  this,  and  we  ourselves  did  not 
find  our  horses  suffer  either  at  this  time  or  afterwards.  He  was 
anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  various  military  terms  used  in  the 
English  anny,  such  as  '  troop,'  '  squadron,'  '  battalion,'  *  company,'  and 
the  like,  and  had  one  Sikh  Havildar  (sergeant),  and  probably  some 
tXiawTiipandiea  in  his  service.  About  the '  mitrailleuse'  he  also  expressed 
great  curiosity.  He  said  his  artillery  was  excellently  served.  He  had 
four  light  brass  pieces  of  field  artillery  mounted,  and  one  unmounted. 
It  being  explained  to  him  that  the  only  map  of  SisUin  extant 
was  that  drawn  by  ConoUy,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he  said  another 
Englishman  had  been  there  since,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
Ibrahim  Khfiu  of  Chakbansur  (alluding  to  Dr.  Forbes),  and  he  him- 
self remembered  a  Faring!  travelling  in  Afghinist^n,  who,  from 
his  description,  must  have  been  Ferrier. 

On  the  13th  February,  during  the  return  visit  paid  by  the  Amir  to 
the  British  Commissioner,  it  was  arranged  that  Sir  F,  Goldsmid,  accom- 
panied by  the  Persian  Commissioner,  should  go  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  province,  and  up  the  Helmand,  travelling  in  a  very  light 
marching  order,  and  leaving  all  the  heavy  tents  and  impedimenta  in 
Na^rabid;  but,  as  we  were  not  to  start  till  the  15th,  the  Amir 
took  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  to  a 
shooting  party  and  breakfast,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  distant, 
known  as  the  Tapah-i-Rig,  on  the  banks  of  the  Husainabid  canal.  We 
arrived  at  the  rendezvous  before  the  Amir,  who  came  attended  by 
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a  large  mounted  retinue,  and  with  the  sons  of  two  Baluch  chiefs, 
holding  forte  on  the  Helmand  (which  we  afterwards  visited),  who  had 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  Persia,  and  who  were  this  day  evidently 
paraded  with  the  purpose  of  declaring  their  lore  for  Persian  rule  before 
the  British  arbitrator.  A  number  of  falcons  were  brought  out  to 
hawk  the  game,  but  on  this  occasion  no  game  of  any  sort  was  to  be 
Been  ;  and,  after  wandering  about  in  a  desultory  manner  for  an  hour  or 
so,  we  all  returned  to  spacious  silk  tents  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal.  The  breakfast  was  not  served  till  three  hoars  after  our 
return  to  the  tents^  but,  when  it  did  appear,  came  in  extraordinary 
profosion.  There  were  fifty-seven  diflerent  sorts  of  eatal>le8,  to  be 
washed  down  by  twenty-seven  various  tharbatg  and  sauces,  and  there 
were  several  lambs  roasted  whole,  which  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Persians  with  their  fingers,  though  we  were  allowed  to  use  knives 
and  forks.  Hungry  as  we  were,  onr  united  effort  made  but  little 
impression  on  the  vast  mass  of  victual,  but,  on  our  retiring  into 
another  tent  for  pipes  and  coffee,  the  servants  came  in  and  in  a  short 
time  demolished  it  all,  to  the  last  crumb.  It  is  almost  incredible  the 
amount  a  hale-bodied  Persian  servant  will  eat  under  these  circum- 
stances. After  breakfast  we  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  drinking 
coffee  and  inspecting  each  other's  guns  and  pistole,  while  our  india- 
rubber  boat  was  also  inflated  and  experimented  upon.  On  thia 
occasion  the  Amir,  in  a  very  pointed  way,  showed  us  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  with  the  name  of  '  Sturman,  London '  engraved  in  gold 
letters  on  the  barrel,  which  he  assured  ns  he  ^ued  very  much,  having 
obtained  it  from  Kabul,  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  and  that  it  was 
the  property  of  the  English  Lord  (Sir  W.  Macnaghten)  who  had  been 
murdered  by  Akbar  Kh£n.  This  was  probably  not  the  case,  hut  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  relics  of  onr  unfortunate  countrymen  still 
find  a  ready  sale  in  these  regions.  The  Amir  gave  us  some  interesting 
particulars  conceming  Sher  Ali's  son,  Muhammad  Ya'ktih  Khin,  who 
had  passed  through  the  province  the  previous  year,  on  his  way  to 
Her&t.  He  was  his  gnest  at  Nasirab&l  for  two  months,  living  iuside 
the  fort,  while  his  aooo  followers  were  encamped  outside  the  walla. 
He  was  described  as  excessively  intelligent  and  sharp,  but  without 
much  personal  daring '.    All  the  Persians  present  joined  in  saying  that 

*  AHiuion  has  been  made  to  tha  hieakjkal  with  tfae  *'"■'•  of  KUd  in  ths  Introdnotoiy 
OlM^rter.     YHt  tito  VtraiAxpieaa  to  Tolame. 
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Her£t  had  been  delivered  to  him  through  the  unpopaUrity  of  tlie  then 
governor,  whose  Pish-Khidmat  killed  him  and  his  son  on  the  sajue  Amy ; 
and  that  the  town,  which  they  all  said  they  infinitely  preferred  to 
£abul  or  KfindahAr,  eould  never  be  taken  by  force,  bat  only  fall 
through  famine  or  treachery :  and  we  found  that  this  high  opinion  of 
Herit  was  universal.  The  Amir  was  on  this  occasion  very  curioos  on 
the  subject  of  our  opium  traffic  with  China,  which  he  said  oug'bt  to  be 
put  down  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

We  left  Naeirabdd  on  the  15th  February,  heartily  glad  to  get  away 
from  what  so  closely  resembled  an  imprisonment  within  the  confined 
limits  of  our  wretched  quarters.  The  only  man  of  our  party  never 
allowed  to  rest  was  Mr.  Bosario,  who  was  eternally  engaged  in  doc- 
toring and  patching  up  the  too  willing  patients  that  flocked  to  him 
in  great  numbers.  His  knowledge  was  supposed  to  be  as  limitless  as 
his  good-nature,  and  questions  on  the  most  delicates  ubjects  were 
confidently  submitted  for  bia  decision.  He  was  not  even  at  a  loss 
when  asked  in  the  most  earnest  manner  whether  riding  with  short  or 
long  stirrups  was  the  more  conducive  to  long  life  and  happiness :  but 
when,  after  some  consideration,  the  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of 
long  stirrups,  our  excellent  oracle,  probably  rememberings  the  legal 
maxim,  did  not  state  any  reasons  for  this  important  and  thoughtful 
decision.  Up  to  this  time  the  question  of  our  colours  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  though  a  large  document  purporting  to  bear  the 
seal  of  fourteen  Mullas  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Amir,  protesting 
against  the  flag  being  hoisted.  No  news  had  been  heard  of  Colonel 
Pollock  and  the  Afghttn  Commissioner ;  and  the  season  was  getting 
BO  advanced  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  some  idea 
of  the  geography  of  the  province  before  the  rapidly-increasing 
heat  should  render  travelling  impossible. 

We  started  for  our  tour  of  inspection  in  the  very  lightest  marching 
order — tents,  baggage,  and  followers  being  reduced  to  a  minimum — 
and  so  affording  no  ground  for  even  simulated  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  Persian  authorities  or  timid  Sistdn  inhabitants.  The  entire  party 
was  in  charge  of  the  Y&war  Az£d  Kh&i,  the  confidant  and  factotum  of 
the  Amir,  who  was  armed  with  the  despotic  powers  of  his  master,  and 
who  certainly  did  not  show  any  great  desire  to  aid  the  British  Commis-  , 
sioner  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  geographical  or  other  evidence 
material  to  the  success  of  the  Mission.  He  travelled,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  Persian  Commissioner,  whom  he  toadied  to  the  top  of  his 
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bent,  and  of  course  arranged  in  concert  with  bim  the  plan  of  procedaie. 
Under  sacli  auspices  it  was  not  strange  that  very  much  that  should 
have  been  seen  was  left  unseen :  and  the  direction  of  our  daily  marches 
was  practically  dependent  upon  this  gentleman's  pleasure.  At  any 
time  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  part  of  the  province  of  Sistiui  could 
have  been  submerged  by  cutting  the  network  of  the  innumerable  large 
and  small  canals,  and  progress  of  any  sort  thus  rendered  impossible ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  plead  that '  the  floods  were  out '  whenever  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid  wished  to  go  to  any  village  or  spot  not  deemed  open  to 
his  inspection  by  the  Persian  authorities,  Nevertheless,  though  our 
various  camping-places  and  the  line  of  our  march  were  thus  en- 
tirely under  Persian  BUperintendence ;  though  our  every  action  was 
jealously  watched  and  scrutinised  ;  and  though  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  obtain  any  trustworthy,  oral,  or  documentary  evidence  bearing  on 
the  objects  of  the  enquiry,  and  every  peasant  in  the  province  was 
terrified  to  be  seen  talking  to  us;  this  march  up  the  Helmand 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  valuable  information.  By 
it  we  learnt  how  completely  successful  had  been  the  able  measures 
taken  by  the  Amir  of  K&i'n  to  thoroughly  Fersianise  the  whole  of 
the  province  on  the  west  hank  of  the  river ;  how  thoroughly  the 
old  Ballich  chie&  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  exception  of  Cbakhans^ 
and  L&h  Juwain,  were  inclined  to  play  into  his  hands,  and  how  con- 
tented with  the  present  state  of  aSkirs,  or  at  least  imouciant  of  change, 
were  the  general  inhabitants.  We  were  enabled  too  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  wonderful  fertiUty  of  Sist&n ;  and  to  appreciate  the  ease  with  which 
a  very  la^e  body  of  Eastern  troops  coidd  be  kept  here  where  supplies  of 
all  Bortfl  are  obtainable  in  profusion  \  and  where  water  never  fails.  There 
was  little  doobt  on  our  minds  that  under  Persian  rule  the  resources  of 
Sistfin  had  been  wonderfully  augmented,  and  that  they  were  still 
capable,  owing  to  the  system  of  irrigation,  of  immense  development ; 
and  the  quantity  of  grain  that  oould  be  grown  in  the  province  must  he 
simply  enormous.  The  climate  during  the  summer  would  appear  to  be 
trying ;  and  the  Y&war,  a  very  thin  spare  man,  endeavoured  to  give  us 

'  Prices  ue  m  followB  In  SisUn  :— 

WhuC 4  Tabiiil  nurans  i  kiiD. 

Barlej l     ditto       ditto  4  shi^ils. 

Chiff         100     ditto       ditto        ..  5  krini. 

Roglun  or  Qhi     . .  i     ditto       ditto        . .  3  krins. 

N.B. — OnB  IVbriil  JOMioa  eqiuiti  abont  dx  and  k  bftlf  poaiida. 
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§ome  idea  of  the  fact,  by  saying  that  whenever  he  sat  down  in  that  season, 
the  parched-up  earth  around  him  became  at  once  a  small  swamp  of  mod, 
owing  to  the  excess  of  perspiration — a  statement  corroborated  by  his 
wasted  appearance :  but  for  the  winter  montiis  of  the  year  the  climate 
is  very  pleasant,  and  the  wind  which,  commencing  two  months  after  the 
Nau-Boz,  blows  for  120  days,  renders  that  further  period  sufficiently 
bearable.  It  is  only  when  this  has  ceased,  and  the  heat  and  insects 
absolutely  dominate  the  situation,  that  existence  becomes  a  burden ;  and 
even  the  Sist&nis  themselves  acknowledge  that  at  such  time  there  may 
possibly  be  pleasanter  places  in  the  world  than  their  beloved  province. 
A  diflSculty  which  some  years  ago  might  have  been  found,  in  the  scarcity 
of  firewood,  to  the  retention  of  a  large  body  of  men,  is  now  much  les- 
sened by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  tamarisk  over  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  old  lake,  so  that  we  never  experienced  a  deficiency  in  this  respect ; 
and,  as  we  stated  elsewhere,  the  &tality  of  the  climate  as  regards  horses 
and  cattle  is  much  less  severe  than  described.  The  number  of  horses 
found  all  over  the  province,  where  in  ConoUy's  time  this  animal  was  a 
rare  creature  indeed,  sufficiently  proves  this  assertiou.  Another  extra- 
ordinary change  in  Sist&n  is  the  drying  up  of  the  lake,  which  can 
be  no  longer  held  to  exist.  It  does  not  appear  difficult  to  account 
for  the  circumstance.  For  some  three  years  before  our  arrival  the 
drought  had  been  terrific :  the  smaller  feeders  of  the  lake,  the  Farah- 
rfid,  the  Adraskand,  the  Khfish-rud,  and  their  still  smaller  tributaries, 
had  either  not  filled  at  all  after  the  winter  season,  or  in  such  a  very 
moderate  degree  that  their  oatflow  into  the  lake  was  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  amount  of  water  lost  in  the  immense  annual 
evaporation;  while  the  Helmand,  the  principal  feeder,  instead  of 
BB  in  former  years  bursting  after  the  winter  through  its  hand,  and 
rushing  northward  into  the  lake  by  its  proper  bed  above  Chakhansur, 
had  been  completely  diverted  into  the  great  canal  by  the  permanent 
baTid  constructed  by  the  Amir  at  Kuhak  ;  and  whatever  overflow 
might  escape  over  or  through  the  hand  would  not  now  probably  arrive 
at  the  north-eastern  bed  of  the  old  lake  at  all.  The  consequence 
is  that,  in  time,  the  bed  of  the  lake,  which  ia  to  a  great  extent  still 
covered  with  detached  pools  of  stagnant  water,  will,  if  the  present 
state  of  afiairs  continue,  become  completely  dried  Dp  and  a  large 
area  of  immensely  fertile  soil  be  thus  redeemed  for  cultivation ;  while 
the  whole  conditions  of  life  in  the  province  will  undergo  a  very 
marked  change — thongh  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Sist&n  without  its 
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plague  of  inseuta  and  its  coontleBS  myriads  of  snakes  and  water- 
fowl *. 

During  oar  whole  stay  in  the  province,  we  found  ConoUy's  journal 

'  The  following  b  t,  literatim  description  giv«ii  'irj  inluUtBtila  of  some  o(  the  more  oom- 
mon  HTihltOH  and  birdfl  -in  SifltAn.     No  pretoimoii  ie  made  to  adeatific  detail  or  MTango- 
nwnt.     Hie  record  is,  of  course,  a  rougti,  heusay  statemoDt. 
BEBPkMTa  IK   B18TAH. 

Shvlar-mdr.  One  j«rd  to  two  yards,  Persian,  in  length.  Ashj  green  coloar.  Not 
vet;  venomous.  Called  the  Camel  Snake  from  its  length  :  and  about  four  Inches  in 
drcumibrence. 

Mdr-Kh&ni.  Blood  rauike.  Half-a-;ard  in  length.  Has  a  scarlet  line  Irom  head 
to  tail,  on  an  ashy  ground.  White  belly.  If  it  sting  any  one,  biood  is  said  to  issne  from 
>U  the  eitt«QUttes.  The  poison  is  believed  to  be  incurable,  but  not  initaataueoualy 
fatal. 

Mdr^a'/ari.  Flame  colour  with  red.  Spotted.  Half-o-yard  in  length.  lustantaneoualy 
btal.  Derives  i(a  name  from  its  baving  been  given  an  asylum  in  the  sleeve  of  Imim 
Jafiir  Sadik  (sixth  Tm&m)  when  pursued  by  another  snnke.  As  soon  ai  tiie  pursuing 
•nake  was  driven  away  the  sheltered  one  bit  the  Prophet. 

PardaA'taar.  Half-a-yard  in  length,  very  thick  roand  the  body.  Dark  green  colour. 
Sits  on  its  tail  utd  springB  ten  or  twelve  yards  at  a  time  after  its  prey,  men  or  aaimals. 
Its  Hpilng  has  force  enough  to  knock  a  man  down.     Poison  very  fiital.    (sic.) 

SkUidri'miir.  White  ground  with  black  spots.  Lives  in  herbs  and  shraba,  and 
oatohea  small  birds.     Not  IktHl  to  maa.     Half-a-yanl  long. 

KhUk-mdr.     Short  snd  thick,  thick  tail,  instantaneoaBlj  taitX,  dark  bine  colour. 

DottUc-mdr.  Has  two  henda,  one  at  each  end,  one  larger  than  the  other.  Grey  colour. 
Half-yard  long.     Acts  with  the  larger  head.     Very  rare.     Not  very  poisonouB.    (n'e.) 

Bag-mdr.     Thick  body,  half-a-jard  in  length,  pursues  men,  white  belly,  grey  back. 

N.B. — Owing  to  the  extreme  cold  we  were  able  to  procore  bat  very  few  specimens  of 
the  Serpent  tribe. 

BOSS  nt   BISTAK. 

KnfUir-i-BaU.  Tkt  Pigton  of  Ckt  Sapidt.  White  breast  and  back,  grey  wings,  beak  fine 
and  white.  Lives  on  the  banks  of  canals  and  rivers,  catches  fiah.  Lays  its  egga  sAer  the 
Kan-Roi  (Uaroh  list).  When  twenty  or  thirty  collect  together,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
rapids  or  floods  are  coming  in  two  or  three  days.  Generally  comes  to  the  province 
the  month  before  the  Nau-Roz. 

Tht  Sakd,  or  Waier  Carritr.  Sistin  name,  Catnao.  White  body,  very  large,  long  legs, 
long  beak,  long  neck.  TTnder  its  throat  is  a  large  bag,  which  oontains  much  water. 
Comes  from  Astrakhan.  When  flying  it  fills  its  bag  with  water  and  precedes  all  other 
birds,  generally  geese ;  supplying  water  from  its  store  f^m  time  to  time. 

Mvrgh^  Andak.     Sistan,  B<Ai-gardan.    The  oommon  wild  duck. 

Eoh.  Swan.  Comee  from  Astrakhin,  and  remains  in  Sistin.  Lays  its  egga  near 
the  water.  Somewhat  rare.  Featiiers  sell  in  Slit4n  for  fifteen  hrdnt  the  mann;  at 
Tehrin  for  five  eumibts. 

Taghalak.    The  Grebe.    ContinuaUy  diving. 

Ttal.    Wild  Qeese. 

Chair.     BUck.     The  common  coot.    To  be  seen  in  myriads. 

Mihi  Marvirid.    The  peail  or  white  fish. 
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of  Buch  incalculable  advantage  to  as,  in  funuBhing  the  kind  of  deteiled 
information  moet  useful  to  travellers  in  a  quite  unknown  country,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable,  in  describing  our  halts  and  wanderings  in 
Sist&n  Bubseqnent  to  February  14  and  up  to  March  12,  when  we  finally 
quitted  the  province,  to  quote  from  the  journal  kept  at  the  time  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Mission.  This  will,  it  is  believed,  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  our  daily  life  and  experience,  and  also  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  sort  of  petty  annoyances  and  small  subterfuges  by  which  the 
Persian  authorities  strove  to  render  nugatory  all  attempts  at  straight- 
forward enquiry : — 

'  Thursday,  February  15, 1872.  Marched  to  Deshtak,  fourteen  miles 
in  a  general  south-south-east  direction,  passing  by  Bahr£mab£d. 
Morning  bright,  but  the  great  beat  of  the  equ',  as  the  day  advanced, 
made  the  shelter  of  our  tents  on  arrival  very  agreeable.  We  take 
only  our  mulesj  horses,  and  email  tents  on  with  us,  leaving  our 
camels  and  heavy  baggage  under  the  charge  of  the  Far^h  Bishi  and 
ten/ardiiea ;  and  at  Ma'sum  Kh&n's  request  both  flags  remain  behind : 
for  we  are  supposed  to  be  travelling  en  chapari  or  "  post,"  without  any 
state,  and  no  "  led  horses."  As  soon  as  we  cleared  Na^rab&d,  some  of 
our  servants  put  up  a  hyena,  and  a  number  of  them  started  off  in 
pursuit,  Captain  Lovett  eventually  succeeding  in  running  it  through 
with  his  regulation  sword.  Once  dead,  its  stomach  was  cut  out  by 
one  of  the  younger  of  the  servants,  as  being  an  iu&llible  love-charm  ; 
while  the  whole  of  its  hair  was  speedily  cut  off  by  one  of  the  jalwaddra 
or  grooms,  as  being  an  equally  infallible  remedyagainst  retention  of  urine 
in  a  horse :  in  the  latter  case  the  hair  is  burnt  under  the  belly  of  the 
animal  afflicted,  and  the  result  is  said  to  he  marvellous.  The  road  clears 
the  outlying  cultivation  of  Nanrab^  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
walls,  and  then  crosses  an  absolutely  unproductive  desert  with  no 
water,  and  hard  clayey  soil  with  withered  dead  tamarisk,  till  at  five 
miles  it  comes  on  an  undulating  deep  sandy  tract,  bounded  by  high 
sand-hillocks  on  every  side :  this  desolate  desert  continues  for  fonr 
miles,  when  the  path  crosses  a  high  sandy  ridge,  and  emerges  on  to 
green  fields,  marking  the  commencement  of  Bahr^mabfid  cultivation, 
which  continues  up  to  the  village  itself  a  mile  further,  or  about  ten 
miles  from  Nasirabfid.  The  sandy  tract  mentioned  above  varies  in  iia 
breadth  and  extent,  the  sand  being  blown  hither  and  thither  by  the 

>  It  wu  nn  the  lOth  February  that  th«  veftther  coinmencad  to  be  pt^pablj  bottcf . 
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constaot  high  winds.  It  is  &tal  to  cultivation  wherever  it  encroaches. 
Bahr&mahfUl  is  a  small  acwalled  village,  EurroancliDg  a  square  mud 
tower,  with  about  lOO  bouses,  of  which  the  inhabitants  seem  very 
poor.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  great  canal  from  the  Hel- 
mand,  here  about  thirty  yards  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  but  fordable  in 
places.  There  is  no  bridge.  Chelling-  is  situated  about  six  miles  down 
the  stream.  There  is  considerable  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village.  We  halted  here  and  breakfasted  on  the  canal  bank, 
bnt  found  the  heat  of  the  sun  distressing.  The  water  of  the  canal  is 
most  excellent.  Leaving  BahrimabM  we  proceeded  in  a  south-east 
direction,  over  dry  sandy  soil  with  kirta  and  tunarisk,  and  at  three 
miles  passed  a  considerable  village  called  Kala'h-i-Khang  (unwalled), 
and  one  mile  further  arrived  at  Deshtak,  sitnatcd  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  canal,  where  wo  were  met  by  the  Katkhudfi  and  several 
inhabitants,  and  found  that  the  Persian  Commissioner  had  already 
arrived,  having  come  from  Na^rab&d  by  a  more  direct  road  to  the 
east,  which  is  much  shorter,  and  avoids  Bahrimabfid,  bnt  which  we 
were  told  was  impassable  from  water.  The  Eatkhndi  on  meeting 
UH  made  a  set  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Deshtak  were  the  happy  subjects  of  Nasru-din  Shah,  with  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  which  had  been  evidently  leamt  off  by  heart. 
Deshtak  is  a  large  walled  town  of  some  500  houses,  with  a  square  mud 
fort  in  the  middle,  having  towers  at  each  of  its  angles.  The  inside  of 
the  town  is  filthily  dirty,  and  tiie  houses  are  of  the  poorest  description. 
Ferrier  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  the  Helmand  is  here  300  yards 
wide.  He  must  have  mistaken  the  canal  for  the  river  itself  ^  The  main 
channel  of  the  canal  flows  round  the  south  comer  of  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  hugs  the  left  hank;  this  channel  is  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and  some  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  bnt  it  has 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  there  is  water  now  on  three  sides  of  the  fort 
coming  nearly  up  to  the  walls,  bnt  very  shallow.  The  walls  are  in  bad 
repair,  bnt  without  any  breaches,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  being 
gradually  undermined  by  the  canal.  The  canal  is  full  of  fish,  some  of 
which  were  caught  twenty-one  inches  long,  of  the  barbel  species,  but 
soft  and  not  nice  for  the  table ;  they  say  this  is  the  only  sort  of  fish 

'  Or  auxn  protMbl;.  I  thick,  u  iuadvertency  may  have  been  committed  in  writing  300 
for  30,  aad  the  miitkke  peipetu»t«d  bj  putting  the  figorea  into  wordi ;  unleaa  he  ia 
meainring  the  diatanoe  from  bulk  to  bank,  whicb,  even  in  the  canal,  may  reach  lOO  tf 
not  300  jMdfc— f.  /,  G. 
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obtainable.     There  are  do  reeds  or  rushee  growing  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
canal,  which  Sows  with  a  coneiderable  cuTTent. 

'February  |6.  Marched  to  Biirj-i-Alam  Kh&n,  four  miles  off  in  a 
south-east  by  east  direction.  Weather  still  continues  to  get  percep- 
tibly warmer.  Before  leaving  Deshtak  we  rode  through  the  filtby 
town,  and  were  joined  by  the  Commissioner  outside,  and  by  the  Kat- 
khud^  who  kept  galloping  about  on  a  mad  Turkman  borse  in  the 
most  insane  manner,  firing  his  gun  and  pistols  into  our  very  &ces. 
Our  road  ran  through  continuous  cultivation,  in  a  strip  of  about  a  mile 
in  breadth,  for  three  miles,  over  very  rich  soil  reaching  up  to  the 
walls  of  a  large  village  named  Pulgi,  which  we  passed  to  our  lefb.  Turn- 
ing to  our  right  we  crossed  a  hard  dry  plain  covered  with  kirta  for  one 
mile,  skirting  the  right  bank  of  the  canal,  and  arrived  on  its  bank  jost 
opposite  the  town  of  Buij-i-Alam  Eh&n,  commonly  called  the  Kala'h-i- 
Kadim,  or  Btirj-i-Kuhna.  The  Burj,  from  which  the  place  took  its 
name,  has  long  been  in  ruins,  but  the  town  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  has  a  populous  and  very  prosperous  appearance.  The  banks 
of  the  canal  are  at  this  point  some  lOO  yards  apart,  though  the  deep 
chiumel  is  only  about  thirty-five  yards  wide,  hugging  the  right  bank, 
the  water  Sowing  with  rapid  current.  "We  halted  and  breakfasted,  and 
were  about  three  hours  getting  the  whole  of  our  ba^age  and  horses 
and  mules  across.  The  scene  was  one  of  great  excitement  and  intense 
amusement  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  lined  the  opposite  bank 
in  large  crowds.  Our  small  india-rubber  boat  proved  most  useful  on 
this  occasion,  as  we  transported  by  its  means  all  our  tents  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  baggage,  besides  crossing  in  it  ourselves.  The 
mules  swam  across  unaided,  but  our  horses  were  conducted  over 
two  at  a  time,  their  heads  being  held  by  a  man  seated  on  a  "  tuti  V' 
a  species  of  reed  rafl  accurately  described  by  Conolly,  and  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  in  no  way  altered  since  his  time.  There  were 
but  two  of  these  "  tlitis,"  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  us  and  one  to 
Mirza  Ma's<im  Kh^  ;  bnt  our  small  india-rubber  boat  enabled  as  to 

*  '  FoDT  or  five  bundle!  of  reetSg  are  futened  togetlier  by  rnihra  or  by  the  fleilbla  topa 
of  reeds,  the  cut  edg««  forming  »  squsre  stem,  tbe  upper  ends  being  tied  in  a  point  for  a 
prow.  Ha  puaenger  Beitts  hinuelf  io  the  middle,  one  m&n  puahea  from  behind  «od 
another  pdUs  at  the  Icont.  During  the  wet  Beason  Uie  litit  are  made  of  laiger 
Bie  *o  as  to  admit  of  aa  manj  aa  four  men  utting  in  tbem,  and  are  propelled  b;  paddles 
and  long  polea,  but  are  rarely  taken  into  the  deeper  water,  where  the  wavei  would 
wet  and  unk  them,  Theae  boats  lait  only  a  few  daya,  bi  the  wet  reeds  aoon  baooma 
rotten  and  heavy .  . ,' — CortoUg,  JowenaX  Bengal  Aiiatk  8oei*ly,  toL  iz.  page  717. 
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get  over  the  passage  sooner  tban  he  could.  The  dietaiice  for  which  we 
were  ohli^^  to  uee  the  boats  was  only  some  thirty-five  yards  over  the 
deep  channel.  There  was  a  mud  bank  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
channel  on  which  the  baggage  was  landed :  thence  it  was  transported 
through  the  shallower  wat«r  on  men's  shoulders.  Our  camp  was 
pitched  in  some  sown  fields  at  the  back  of  the  town.  .  All  our  horses, 
mules,  and  baggage  crossed  without  accident.  The  suspicion  with 
which  the  presence  of  the  Mission  is  regarded  by  the  Persians  in 
Sist&i  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Ma's^im  Khfin  assured  us 
that  the  Eatkhudi  of  Deshtak  bad  come  to  him  in  the  morning 
with  a  rude  request  that  we  might  not  be  allowed  to  enter  their  town  ; 
alluding  to  an  expressed  intention  of  riding  through  it.  This  may 
not  be  true,  but  in  any  case  it  exhibits  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Persians  to  make  us  believe  that  our  presence  here  is  most 
unwelcome.  Burj-i-Alam  Khfin  is,  aa  before  remarked,  a  most  pros- 
perous village.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  great  canal, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  "  Sabz-i-Kum,"  described  in  a  former 
place  as  being  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  "  himun,"  formed  here  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Helmand,  and  which  gradually  dried  up  on  the 
Helmand  changing  its  bed.  This  "  Sabz-i-Kum"  stretches  for  miles 
in  a  south-east  and  southerly  direction,  and  the  former  limits  of 
the  lake  are  still  distinctly  maried  by  a  ledge  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  which  stopped  the  encroachment  of  the  water,  and 
which  must  indeed  be  a  continuation  of  the  "  Dasht-i-Sangbar," 
noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Sekuha.  The  present  chief  of  Blirj-i- 
Alara  Kbiin  is  Sardir  Shir  Dil  Khfin,  a  brother  of  Sardir  Sharif  Khfin, 
and  who  also  possesses  the  fort  of  Kimak '.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
he  was  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  was  consequently  unable 
to  come  and  visit  the  General ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  asking  for  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Rosario,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  do  him  some  good, 
and  also  to  prescribe  for  his  wife.  The  lady,  however,  he  did  not  see,  as 
she  favoured  him  with  a  written  account  of  her  ailments.  Sardfir  Shir 
Dil  Kb&n  is  a  good-looking  man  of  some  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of 
pleasing  manners.  He  sent  his  son  with  some  thirty  gowdrt  to  receive 
us  abont  two  miles  on  this  side  of  Deshtak,  and  insisted  on  the 
Mission  being  considered  as  his  guests  during  our  stay  at  his  village. 

■  He  muTied  n  dangbtet  ot  Muhnmiiiad  Biii  EUn  after  the  latter'a  death.  He  tued 
fonDSrly  to  iniubit  the  fort  of  Eimak,  bat  has  InttJy  changed  hU  regidence  at  the  request 
of  Ilia  brother. 
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His  eon,  Hiidar  Ali  Kh£n,  is  a  Bingnlarlf  intelligeDt  saA  nice-looking 
lad  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  at  Tehriin,  presumably 
ae  a  hostage,  for  three  years,  and  returned  only  last  year.  Some  of 
the  bread  with  which  we  were  provided  here  was  excellent,  but  another 
EOrt  wae  mised  with  aeafoetida  in  large  quantities,  which  makes  it 
very  unpalatable  and  nauseous,  though  the  natives  delight  in  it. 

'  February  17.  Marched  to  Kala'h-Nau,  two  and  a-half  miles  off, 
east  by  north.  This  place  is  also  called  Burj-i-Dost  Muhammad  Kli&n. 
Cloudy  weather.  Road  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  canal  at  eoine 
slight  distance  from  its  left  bank  over  clayey  soil  with  l-irta  and  occa- 
sional cultivation.  There  was  no  ittMdl  or  any  attempt  at  one, 
either  to  receive  the  General  or  the  Persian  Commissioner,  on  our 
approaching  the  village;  but  we  were  informed  that  the  chief  and  his 
son  were  away,  at  the  new  settlement  of  Sharifabad,  which  the  former 
is  making  some  miles  to  the  north-east  of  this  place,  and  that 
he  was  too  occupied  and  nnwell  to  be  able  to  receive  the  Commis- 
sioners. Mirza  Ma'Bum  Kh£n  found  lodgings  in  the  town,  but  vre 
encamped  on  the  further  side  in  some  walled  fields.  Kala'h-Nau  is  one 
of  the  principal  places  in  this  quarter  of  Sist£n,  being  the  residence  of 
Sard^r  Sharif  Kh£n,  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  old  Baluch  chiefs 
who  still  retains  any  power  or  influence  before  the  rapidly-increasing 
authority  of  the  Amir.  The  ark  or  citadel  is  built  on  a  high  clay- 
cliff,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  its  walls  are  strong  and  well  adapted 
for  defence  ;  it  has  a  square  tower  at  one  of  the  angles,  and  contains 
the  residence  of  the  chief,  his  family,  and  immediate  attendants.  It 
is  a  very  striking-looking  object  at  a  diGtancc,  hut  in  the  time  of  Doat 
Muhammad  Ebin,  the  original  builder,  it  did  not  present  the  same 
appearance  as  nowj  the  present  chief  having  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  it.  It  towers  high  above  the  village  disposed  around 
its  base  and  built  on  the  undulating  ground  of  which  the  highest 
part  forms  the  foundation  of  the  ari.  A  roughly-constructed  mud 
wall  surrounds  the  whole  village  and  follows  the  undulations  of  the 
ground,  being  nowhere  of  uniform  height.  A  few  houses  are  how- 
ever built  outside  the  walls  on  the  east  face,  and  a  strong  species  of 
mantled  tower  crowns  the  rising  ground  which  lies  beyond  the  town  to 
the  north.  On  a  rough  computation  there  may  be  about  1000  houses 
in  the  town,  which  presents  no  object  whatever  of  interest  or  import- 
ance, and  is  vety  dirty.  We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  fort  or 
citadel.     There  are  not  many  BaliScbIs  in  this  place,  of  which  the 
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ichabitenta  are  mostly  ShU'hs;  Sardir  Sharif  Kh&a  being  himself 
a  Shia'h.  Our  presence  Datnrally  gave  rise  to  much  curiosity  and 
conjecture;  but  we  were  objects  of  less  interest  here  than  at  the 
Fort  of  Kimab,  situated  at  three  milcB  distance  to  the  north,  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  great  cana],  whither  the  (reneral,  with  Captaias 
Lovett  and  Smith,  rode  over  in  the  atlemoou  on  a  visit  of  inspection, 
meeting  the  Persian  Commissioner  at  the  water-side.  The  said  Kimak 
is  a  place  of  mneh  more  ancient  date  than  either  Burj-i-Alam  Khfin 
or  Kala'h-Nau,  and  has  gradually  increased  &om  a  small  hamlet  to  a 
considerable  town.  It  ^so  is  the  property  of  Sard£r  Sharif  Kh&n, 
who  allows  hie  brother,  Shir  Dil  Kh&n,  to  hold  it  under  him.  It 
possesses  a  large  square  mud  citadel,  situated  at  the  south  corner  of 
the  town,  which  runs  in  straggling  rows  of  houses  for  about  400 
yards  along  the  canal  bank,  surrounded  by  the  usual  mud  walls,  and 
with  DO  outside  habitations. 

'  In  former  times  Kimak  was  a  place  of  constant  dispute  between 
the  Sharikis  and  Nbaruis ;  and  was  occupied  before  the  time  of  Sharif 
KhAn  by  Sardir  Muhbat  Khdn  Nharui.  Hwdar  AH  Khin,  son  of 
Shir  Dil  Kh&n,  is  the  preseut  governor.  The  fort  has  a  high  octa- 
gonal-shaped mud  tower ;  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  inside  it,  and 
indeed  the  crowds  of  people  were  so  curious  and  pushing  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  we  entered  the  town  at  all.  Copious  thrashing, 
however,  by  our  rear  and  advanced  guards,  cleared  and  kept  a  way 
for  us,  ontil  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  highest  house  in  the  place, 
whence  Captain  Lovetttook  the  necessary  survey  observations.  Thein- 
habitants  had  never  seen  Europeans  before,  were  not  particularly 
civil,  and  certainly  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Persian  Commissioner.  The  canal  here  is  about  sixty 
yards  wide,  counting  the  whole  space  between  the  banks,  but  of  this 
not  more  than  twenty-five  yards  from  the  right  bank  is  the  real  deep 
channel,  the  remainder  being  eo  shallow  that  we  could  not  use  oor 
india-rubber  boat,  and  had  to  ride  out  to  the  deep  wat«r  and  then  get 
on  to  one  of  two  solitary  iutit.  The  overflow  of  the  canal  has  caused 
a  marsh  near  the  town,  on  which  were  vast  quantities  of  ducts  and 
wild-fowl,  who  were  too  wary  to  allow  one  to  get  within  shot.  Kimak 
and  Kala'h-Nan  are  both  situated  00  the  edge  of  the  high  desert  plateau, 
which  places  a  limit  alike  to  cultivation  and  irrigation  on  the  south  of 
Sist&n,  and  which  intervenes  between  the  low  rich  country  we  have  been 
-traversing  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Helmand.     Large  detached  masses 
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of  clay,  standing  like  outposts  from  the  desert,  dot  the  plain  and  teetiiy 
to  the  action  of  long-past  floods  and  rains,  their  bases  being  surrounded 
with  shingle  and  water-worn  pebbles.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kala'h-Naa 
this  continuous  high  ground  is  at  some  distance  from  the  fort,  bot  near 
Kim^  it  encroaches  on  the  very  banks  of  the  canal,  and  our  road 
from  Kala'h'Nau  was  one  of  several  ascents  and  descents.  On  tbe 
other  side  of  Eimak  a  large  hill  of  this  clay  is  crowned  with  an  ancient 
place  of  Parsi  burial,  and  ia  still  known  as  the  Atash-G(ih,  A  farther 
detached  mass  to  the  south  of  Kala'h-Nau  is  the  site  of  the  grave  of 
Dost  Muhammad  Khte,  the  original  builder  of  the  town.  A  Mtid 
came  in  to-day  bringing  the  mail  from  Bandar-Abbas ;  he  had  been 
more  than  a  month  en  roufs,  but  was  very  welcome.  Our  latest  dates 
were  December  15  from  England,  and  January  8  from  India.  We 
were  all  glad  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  out  of  danger.  By 
this  mail  the  General  heard  of  the  serious  trouble  in  Kal^t  and  of 
the  consequent  suspension  of  proceedings  in  Major  St.  John's  surrey. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  but  grain,  which  sells  at 
thirty-four  irani  the  hundred  Tabriz  manng,  is  slightly  dearer  than 
at  Nasirab^. 

'  February  18.  Marched  at  8.30  a.m.  to  Kfihak  or  Sar-i-band,  nine 
miles  east  by  south.  Morning  bright  with  very  cold  north  wind. 
For  the  first  mile  our  road  ran  over  cultivated  land  which  was 
interspersed  with  the  masses  of  detached  clay  above  mentioned, 
and  then  mounted  about  sixty  feet  on  to  an  undulating  platean 
covered  with  shingle,  and  absolutely  barren.  At  live  miles  we  de- 
scended on  to  a  wide  valley,  of  which  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  bed 
on  our  left  hand  covered  with  a  lake  of  some  miles  in  extent  with 
water  of  a  pale  green  colour  :  the  strong  wind  that  was  blowing  had 
raised  miniature  waves  upon  its  surface,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  small  inland  sea.  This  lake  owes  its  existence  to  the  overflow  of 
the  great  canal  which  escapes  into  this  reservoir  by  a  passage  some 
miles  above  Kimak.  In  the  summer  tbe  waters  dry  up  and  the 
poor  Balfichfs  then  come  and  cultivate  the  rich  deposit  which  tbey 
leave  behind.  A  short  distance  past  this  lake,  another  expanse  of 
muddy- coloured  water  on  the  right  hand  is  visible  ;  the  two  lakes  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  a  small  clay  ridge,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  both  owe  their  original  existence  to  the  same  cause.  The 
valley  in  which  the  first  lake  is  situated  is  known  as  the  "  Odd- 
i-Kfirkurin."     Crossing  this  valley  for  two  miles,  the  road  then  rises 
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agHiQ  on  to  the  desert,  and  pasBing  by  aome  clay  mounds  descends 
g^mlually  into  the  narrow  tamarisk-covered  valley  which  borders  the 
left  bank  of  the  Helmand.  In  this  valley  we  encamped  just  in  a  line 
with  the  Great  "  Band,"  having  the  fort  of  Euhak  on  our  left  front, 
with  the  village  of  Khojah  Ahmad  some  distance  beyond.  The  Great 
"Band"  across  the  Helmand,  near  Kuhak,  lias  cxist«d  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that  it  has  been  so 
constructed  bytheAmirof  Kfin  as  to  completely  turn  the  course  of  the 
river  and  transvert  its  waters  into  those  districts  of  Sistiiu  which  own 
Persian  role.  Practically  speaking,  except  when  its  waters  are  at  flood, 
the  natural  course  of  the  river  ends  at  this  "  Band,"  from  which  point 
it  is  made  to  follow  the  artificial  channel  of  the  canal.  In  former  years 
the  "  Band  "  used  regularly  to  be  swept  away  by  the  river  every  year, 
and  a  new  "  Band  "  constructed.  The  Amir,  however,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sistin,  gave  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  has  expended  so  much 
care  on  its  construction  that  the  present  "Band"  has  now  held  for  six 
years,  and  will  probably  prove  permanent.  The  bnnks  of  the  river  at 
this  point  are  very  low,  the  stream  itself  being  about  172  yards 
broad  with  deep  water.  The  dimensions  of  the  "Band"  areas  follows: 
entire  length,  720  feet;  length  across  original  bed  of  river,  520 
feet;  breadth  at  broadest  part,  no  feet;  depth,  18  feet  on  river 
side.  It  is  formed  of  fascines  of  tamarisk  branches  closely  inter- 
woven together  with  stakes  driven  into  them  at  intervals :  the 
branches  used  for  this  purpose  are  green  and  fresh,  but  of  no  great 
size ;  while  the  interlacing  of  them  is  very  close.  The  Amir  initiated 
the  practice  of  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  branches  with 
loose  earth  and  stones  brought  from  a  distance,  and  the  natives 
ascribe  the  stability  of  the  present  "Band"  to  this  process;  one  which 
had  never  before  been  tried  in  Sist&n,  the  ancient  "Bands"  afibrding  a 
free  passage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  present  "Band" 
was  constructed  by  2000  men  in  three  months,  all  classes  in  Sistin 
giving  their  aid  to  a  work  on  which  their  own  prosperity  was  bo  much 
dependent.  The  great  part  of  the  labour  was  in  bringing  from  a 
distance  the  enormous  quantity  of  tamarisk  reqnired ;  but  it  ia  said 
that  when  once  the  branches  were  collected,  the  actual  construction 
was  performed  in  a  short  time  by  one  man,  a  native  of  Banj&,  the 
sole  possessor  of  this  art,  and  who  refuses  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
any  one  but  his  own  son.  The  "  Band  "  still  requires  a  small  yearly 
repair  when  the  spring  floods  are  over,  and  its  face  towards  the  river 
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is  atmaally  increased  by  a  yard  or  more,  bat  these  repairs  are  now 
easily  accomplished  by  fiPty  or  sixty  men.  ^hen  the  river  is  at  flood 
its  waters  escape  aver  the  summit  of  the  "Band"  and  flow  in  the 
original  channel  north  up  to  the  H^mun,  near  Chakhanslir,  where' 
they  are  lost ;  and  a  passagfc,  some  sixty  feet  wide,  is  also  cat  in  the 
"  Band  "  itself,  by  which  much  of  the  violence  of  the  pressore  is  miti- 
gated. The  canal  is,  at  the  point  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Helmand,  150  feet  wide,  flowing  with  considerable  cnrrent ;  but  half 
its  contents  are  drawn  off  by  supplementary  canals  by  the  time  it 
reaches  Kimak.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  some  400  yards 
distant,  there  is  a  small  canal  cut  above  the  "  Band  "  which  was  com- 
menced by  TiJ  Muhammad,  and  intended  to  convey  water  to  Sekofaa. 
The  work  was  however  abandoned,  and  this  canal  now  joins  the 
great  canal  some  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  "  Band."  On  the  right 
bank  and  about  a  mile  above  the  "  Band,"  a  broad  canal  is  cut  which 
supplies  Nfid  Ali  with  water.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  waa  flowing  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  "  Band,"  and  the  original  bed  of  the  river  on  the  northern  side 
also  contained  a  feir  quantity.  When  the  floods  come  down  at  the 
flowering  of  the  tamarisk  in  the  spring,  the  river  overflows  both  its 
banks,  and  rashes  with  great  velocity  over  the  "  Band  "  into  its  natural 
bed :  and  when  the  waters  subside  the  natives  say  that  great  fish  come 
to  the  foot  of  the  "  Band,"  and  attempt  to  leap  over  it  into  the  deeper 
water  beyond,  but  being  of  course  unable  to  do  so,  are  staked  in  the 
tamarisk  branches,  and  great  numbers  are  caught  in  this  way.  In 
the  dry  season  the  "  Band  "  is  found  to  harbour  great  quantities  of 
snakes  who  breed  inside  it.  They  say  that  several  men  are  always 
bitten  when  they  commence  to  remove  the  branches  for  the  annual 
repairs'. 

'  In  every  other  direction  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  what 
Terrier  calls   the   "  silent   and   sterile  deserts  of  Sistfin."     In   the 

'  Thej  u;  that  tlie  origioal  couraa  of  die  Helmand  tnrned  from  ■  point  higher 
than  the  preuQt  hand.  Mid,  flowing  for  eome  distance  in  the  valley  to  the  left  of  ita 
preeent  bed,  duae  to  the  tond,  pursued  ita  coarse  in  the  channel  which  ia  now  the  great 
canal.  This  ancient  bed  was  coniiected  wit^  the  band  at  Kdliak  (on  the  river  changing 
ita  bed  mod  flowing  towards  Chakhanadr  and  the  north)  b;  Sardir  Ali  Khin,  who 
collected  the  people  of  Si«tin  and  dug  the  caual  required  to  join  the  old  and 
new  beds. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  hiaid  harboura  a  g'eat  namber  of  waterfowl  which,  it  is  aaid, 
generally  leave  Slatin  about  the  first  of  March . 
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aflernoon  we  croBsed  the  "  Band,"  inspected  the  Email  mud  tower  which 
was  built  for  iia  protection  on  the  opposite  hank,  and  then,  accom- 
panied hy  the  Y^war  Az&ii  Khfin,  who  wished  much  to  do  the 
honoure  of  the  place,  Captains  Lovett  and  Smith  with  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  Bower  started  off  to  take  obserrations  from  the  top  of  the 
KAhak  fort,  which  is  situated  abont  one  and  a-half  mile  below  the 
"  Band  "  on  the  left  bank  of  the  original  bed  of  the  Helmand,  in  a  sort 
of  delta  enclosed  by  the  Helmand  on  one  side  and  the  great  canal  oa 
the  other'.  Their  expedition,  however,  was  unauccessful.  Arrived  at  the 
fort,  which  is  a  square  strong  mad  enclosure  of  40  paces  square  built 
on  a  high  clay  mound,  from  which  it  takes  its  namcj  they  found  the 
garrison  all  assembled  on  the  walls  with  the  gate  fast  locked,  and  a 
red-bearded  Niib  looking  down  like  a  second  Boderick  Bhu  from 
the  ramparts  and  absolntely  refusing  admission.  In  vain  did  the 
honey-tongued  Y&war  try  to  persuade  him  that  our  coming  in  would 
do  no  harm,  nay,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
map  which  was  being  prepared  by  order  of  the  Shah.  "  By  your 
head,  by  the  head  of  the  Shah,  and  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet," 
Bwore  the  Nfiib,  "  neither  your  noble  self,  nor  any  of  the  others,  not 
even  the  Sartip  or  General  himself  can  come  in  unless  a  written  autho- 
rity is  produced  to  me  from  the  Amir  to  open  the  door."  And  from 
this  position  he  would  not  depart.  The  Y£war  feigned  intense  chagrin, 
but  we  had  nothing  for  it  ihaa  to  take  the  requisite  observations 
outside  the  fort  and  then  to  depart,  leaving  the  triumphant  Niib  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  victory.  This  refusal,  however,  fhmishes  a 
significant  commentary  on  the  way  in  which  the  Persian  authorities 
here  interpret  the  Shah's  order  that  the  Commiseioners  are  to  go  any 
where  and  to  inspect  whatever  placos  they  please.  Kuhak  Fort  has 
s  garrison  of  some  forty  tarbdz,  bat  is  without  other  inhabitants  and 
has  no  cultivated  land.     The  soldiers  find  occupation  in  shooting  and 

'  From  the  "Band"  to  Etnuk  tha  folloninf;  larger  ctumls  drain  the  great  canal  on 
iti  light  back,  comniencing  from  Kohak  downnardi : — 

I.  HiiulTiki  Canal  Bupplie*  Banjar,  Sot  laldl,  Zifaiddn,  Naalrabid,  Ac. 
».  JaUlabnd  Canal  anppliea  tliat  town  and  Ticinttjr. 
3.  Eadang  and  Eodniab&d  Canal. 
4    Shartrabid-Tiflak  Canaf. 
j.  Jah&nabad  Canal. 

6.  Wanlin  Canal. 

7.  Kimak. 

S.  Khamak-Gaari  Canal. 
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We  got  a  view  of  Sharifabad  and  ShaKristan,  but  the  rest 
of  the  countiy  was  desort.  In  the  morning  a  kdiid  came  in  from 
Colonel  Pollock  with  a  letter,  informing  us  that  he  waa  coming-  by 
the  Kala'fa-i-Bist  and  Garm-sail  rente,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  at 
Sekuha  in  about  eleven  days  from  this  date.  Captain  Smith  was  directed 
to  give  the  necessary  information  to  the  Persian  C<mimi8eioneT,  and 
also  to  impress  npon  him  that  in  proceeding  with  him  beyond  Uiia 
point  it  was  to  be  clearly  understood  that  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  did  bo 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  and  survey,  and  that  the  action 
could  in  no  wise  be  held  to  have  any  bearing  at  all  on  the  question 
of  territorial  possession.  The  Commissioner  said  he  quite  under- 
stood thb.  The  YAwar  informed  ns  to-day  that  there  were  no  less 
than  ten  Fer8i|in  regiments  of  infantry  still  in  Sist&n.  Bright 
moonlight  night  with  cold  air, 

'February  19.  Marched  at  9  A. u.  to  Dak-i-Dehli,  twenty-eight 
miles  south  by  east.  Hard  frost  last  night.  Weather  this  morning 
bright  and  cold,  hut  it  got  very  hot  towards  mid-day.  Despatched 
a  return  kdtid  to  Colonel  Pollock  with  a  note,  saying  we  hoped  to 
meet  him  at  Hudb&r.  The  Yfiwar  said  yesterday,  io  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh&n,  that  the  Afghin  Commissioner  would 
not  he  allowed  to  enter  Rudb&r  unless  the  Amir  issued  orders  for 
him  to  do  so.  Our  march  to-day  was  tedious  and  uninteresting  in 
the  extreme.  Quitting  the  narrow  valley  in  which  we  had  been  en- 
camped, the  road  almost  at  once  rises  to  the  shingly  barren  desert 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  continues  its  dreary  course  over  it 
for  fifteen  miles,  when  it  descends  to  the  former  bed  of  the  river,  the 
light  alluvial  soil  of  which  rose  in  clouds  of  dust  under  our  horses' 
hoofs :  this  strip  of  land  is  covered  with  tamarisk  jungle,  veiy  thick 
in  places,  and  continues  for  thirteen  miles  more  until  it  arrives  at 
the  halting-ground  of  Dak-i-Dehli.  At  four  miles  from  our  starting- 
point  we  passed  an  old  kandt  which  formerly  carried  water  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  irrigate  some  low  land  on  the  other  side  of 
the  desert;  and  at  five  miles  there  is  a  bend  in  the  river  where 
it  is  fordahle,  and  to  which  there  is  a  well-heaten  road  from  Blirj-i- 
Alam  Khfiu,  which  we  crossed.  The  river,  from  the  "Band"  to 
Dak-i-Dehli,  pursues  a  somewhat  winding  and  deviating  course  ;  and 
the  stream  flows  contiguous  to  the  right  or  higher  bank,  except  in 
places,  where,  having  cut  for  itself  an  arbitrary  channel,  the  deserted 
land  becomes   choked  with   thick  tamarisk  jungle.     So  &r  as  we 
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coald  judge,  it  flows  over  a  sandy  bed  with  many  shoala  and 
shallows,  and  would  be  very  difficult  of  navigation.  It  has  a 
considerable  current,  and  the  breadth  of  the  water  varies  from 
loo  to  200  yards.  The  opposite  side  appeared  to  ua  nothing  but 
desert,  thick  tamarisk  jungle  near  the  bank,  and  innumerable  ruins 
in  every  direction.  On  the  left  bank,  however,  we  passed  no  signs 
of  human  habitation,  and  the  only  human  beings  we  saw  were  some 
Toki  Baluchis,  engaged  in  cultivating  small  strips  of  ground  on 
the  river  bank,  who  drew  up  at  the  Bide  of  the  road  to  see  us  puss. 
The  water  is  unusually  low  for  this  particular  season  of  the  year, 
and  has  been  so  for  the  last  two  years.  The  floods  come  down 
at  the  time  of  the  tamarisk  flowering,  and  the  low  land  on  the 
banks  is  then  inundated  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  were  much 
struck  with  the  lifeless  appearance  of  the  stream — no  villages  or 
cultivation  on  its  banks,  no  boats  or  rafts,  few  birds,  no  jumping 
fish,  and  even  the  vegetation  in  its  vicinity  dried  up  and  parched^ 
There  are  great  numbers  of  wild  hog  on  both  banks,  and  we  saw 
traces  of  their  burrowing  in  every  direction.  The  road  we  followed 
often  leaves  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  traveller  then 
loses  sight  of  the  only  object  capable  of  giving  interest  to  the 
unspeakably  dreaiy  and  fatiguing  desert  route.  It  is  surprising  that 
DO  eflbrte  have  been  made  to  utilise  this  noble  river  all  along  its 
course,  but  until  one  actually  catches  sight  of  the  stream  itself  there 
are  no  signs  whatever  by  which  one  could  suspect  its  existence. 
Our  camp  at  Dak-i-SehU  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  very  banks 
of  the  stream,  which  is  here  very  low,  and  with  half-shut  eyes  one 
could  imagine  that  it  was  the  Thames  and  not  the  Helmand  that  was 
stealing  by  so  quietly ;  though  in  the  former  case  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  would  hardly  have  been  so  still  and  undisturbed.  Dak- 
i-Dehli  derives  its  name  from  a  Sistfini  word  "  Dak,"  which  signifles 
mound  or  hill.  There  is  a  high  clay  hill  on  the  left  bank  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  and  this  hill  still  marks  the  spot  where, 
in  years  gone  by,  existed  one  of  the  many  "  Bands  "  across  the  river 
known  by  the  name  of  Dehli,  or  the  Band-i-Yak&b,  supplying 
Kala'h-i-Fath.  It  was  formed  of  tamarisk  interlaced,  but  without 
earth ;   eo  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  escaped  through  the 

I  Pottinger,  In  on«  of  bis  cti»pt«n,  remarks  that  tbara  are  no  mag[ae8  In  Central  Ada, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Helmand  they  abound,  u  alao  in  SUtin,  and  are  called  Kiligh-l- 
ablak,  or  the  'piebald  croT.' 
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intersUces  of  the  branches,  and  the  construction  served  merely  to  check 
the  stream  sufficiently  to  force  a  good  supply  of  water  into  the  canals 
which  had  been  dug  above  it.  The  natives  ascribe  an  abnoet  antedi- 
luvian date  to  the  erection  of  this  "  Band,"  all  traces  of  which,  and  of  tiie 
canals,  have  now  disappeared.  On  the  opposite  side  are  some  hi^h 
moimds  crowned  by  the  remains  of  ancient  tombs  and  burial  towers. 
The  principal  ruins  passed  on  the  right  bank  in  to-day's  march  from 
Kuhak  here,  are  as  follows,  in  order :  Sam  Dew&li,  absolnfe  ruiDs  ; 
at  eighteen  miles  from  Kuhak,  Kalali-i-Fatb,  principally  in  ruins ; 
then  a  ruined  Masjid  without  name ;  and  then  the  tombs  opposite  to 
Dak-i-Dehli.     Bright  moonlight,  with  temperature  very  cold. 

'February  2otb.  Marched  at  8  a.h.  to  Bandar-i-Eam&l  Ebfin, 
twtlve  miles  south-south-east.  Cold  wind  blowing.  Road  leads  over 
the  desert  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  six  miles,  and  then 
descends  on  to  the  deserted  bed  near  the  bank,  trhich  it  traversea,  for 
five  miles  among  tamarisk  jungle,  when  it  again  ascends  on  to  the 
desert  plateau,  and  after  a  short  distance  pasees  some  domed  tomba 
and  graves,  making  a  gradual  descent  on  to  the  cultivation  and 
fort  of  Kamil  Kh&n.  We  were  met  at  a  short  distance  by  the 
Sard&r's  son,  Sarfar&z  Khfin,  whose  brother,  Muhammad  Rizfi  £hin, 
we  had  seen  with  the  Amir  at  the  breakfast  at  Nasirabid.  The  fort  of 
Kam&l  Bandar^  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Helmand,  in  a  valley  which  must  be  nearly  eight  miles 
across,  which  on  this  side  the  river  and  near  the  fort  is  very  highly 
cultivated,  and  which  when  the  river  is  fnll  is  almost  entirely  under 
water.  The  fort  is  an  irregular-shaped  walled  enclosure,  with  the 
Sard&r's^  house  standing  in  a  square  citadel  in  the  centre  and  with  a 

>  In  pre-Mitortc  agea.  the  Helmand  is  reported  to  bkre  flowed  hence  in  ft  matb-wert 
direction  to  tbe  lake  of  Zirab,  and  tradition  h&a  it  that  Kai  Khiiini  had  lalled  dowi)  it  In 
a  wsael.  Thii  Hslmand  merely  contained  the  overflow  of  (he  water,  and  what  escaped 
through  the  great  band  made  by  Qurehaip  at  Miilla  KhAo,  which  accurately  partftioMd 
off  the  water,  and  which  waa  destroyed  by  Shihnlkh,  the  son  of  Taimiir.  There  are  stall 
the  distinct  remwns  and  banks  of  the  canal  to  Triku.  Eimdar,  and  Haui-i-Dii  from 
thii  point,  which  dried  up  long  ago  on  the  bunting  of  tlie  Balha  Khdn  Baud. 

N  B.~The  above  infonnation  was  afforded  by  Sardir  Eamil  Kh<n  and  vaa  tradi- 
tionary with  the  inhabttanta. 

■  8ard&r  Kamil  Khin  b  a  Sanjarini  Baliich,  and  is  a  cousin  to  Ibrlhim  Efain  of 
Cbakhaoadr  and  laitm  Kbka  of  Riidbir.    Thef  had  the  aame  giud&thsr,  Jin  Be^. 

Sard^  Eam&l  Shin  has  eight  tons,  of  whom  the  principal  an,  Umar  Khin,  Mohammad 
Rizi  Khin,  and  SarClTai  Eh&n.  His  authority  it  prindpaliy  over  the  wandering  Baldchis 
between  thia  and  Riidbfr,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    Riidbir  i*  divided  between  blm 
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few  mud  hats  scattered  aronnd  it.  There  are  but  few  houees  at 
Kam&I  Bandar,  the  greater  part  of  this  chief's  subjects  being  Toki 
Baluchis,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  tend  their  flocks  and  cultivate  the 
ground  OQ  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Sard^r  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
Persian  Government  and  receives  a  pension  of  500  iumdns  a  year,  in 
return  for  which  he  ackaowledgee  the  authority  of  the  Shah,  obeys 
such  orders  as  he  may  receive  and  as  may  chime  in  with  his  own 
ideas,  and  sends  a  few  sheep  and  camels  yearly  as  a  present  or  tribute 
to  the  Amir.  We  were  informed,  on  arrival,  that  he  was  ill,  and  began 
to  suspect  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  same  illnesa  that  had 
attacked  Shir  Sil  Kh£n  and  Sharif  Kh&n  on  the  approach  of  the 
Mission,  and  which  was  probably  simulated  in  purBuance  of  orders ; 
but  in  the  morning  be  called  on  the  General.  He  is  an  old  man  of 
very  pleasant  manners,  but  quite  infirm  and  suffering  much  from 
asthma.  He  talked  away  on  various  subjects,  and  told  us  that  the 
whole  country  up  to  Multa  Kh&n  belonged  to  the  Shah.  He  said 
there  was  a  route  across  the  country  from  Rndb&r  to  J^lk  of  twelve 
days,  with  water  in  wells  at  intervals,  but  no  abddi  or  cultivation. 
He  also  informed  us  that  the  river  hod  been  veiy  low  indeed  for  the 
last  two  years ;  that  the  flies  here  were  most  troublesome,  but  not  so 
bad  OS  in  Sistfin,  though  the  heat  was  worse ;  that  the  bad-i- 
bittrdz  commenced  to  blow  about  two  months  after  the  Nau-Boz, 
and  blew  with  groat  violence,  being  very  hot  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  but  cooling  down  afterwards;  and  that  horses  suffered 
&om  the  flies  in  the  way  so  often  described,  but  only  after  they 
commenced  to  eat  grass  towards  the  autumn.  We  wero  the  first 
Europeans  who  had  ever  come  here,  and  he  knew  notiiiug  of  Ferrier, 
The  weather  is  getting  perceptibly  hotter,  and  the  crops  are  much 
more  advanced  here  than  at  Burj-i-Nau  and  Alam  Khan.  The 
houses  here  are  not  built  of  mud  entirely,  but  have  a  light  framework 
of  tamarisk  branches  with  mud  cakes  plastered  upon  them.  We 
were  visited  by  two  Kindles  who  had  been  here  twenty-five  years. 

and  Satrdfr  Imim  KUii,  nnd  th«;  Mcb  li»Ta  a  fort  there,  held  by  a  son  or  depeodent  to 
Me  Ibat  the  proceedB  of  the  Und  »re  hirl;  divided.    Kamil  ii  lomewhat  more  powerful 
thin  hie  nughbour  Imim  Kh4n.     Sirdar  Jin  B^'b  descendant!  we  m  followi :  — 
Jin  Bag 

Khan  Jin  Adam  Kbin         Nawib  Kbii! 

Ibribim  Khin  Imim  Khin  Kkm^l  Kbin 

(Chakhanadr)         (Hdminab&d)  iBandar). 
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These  men  gaio  a  livelihood  by  importiDg  dates  and  sugar  from 
Kandah&r  and  other  places ;  bat  they  stniclE  us  as  quite  wanting  in 
the  usual  intelligeoce  of  their  people.  They  had  their  wives  and 
children  with  them,  hut  had  left  Shikfirpur  when  quite  young.  Tht 
Sardar  informed  ub  that  the  date-tree  would  not  grow  here  owing  to 
the  high  winds  that  prevail ;  he  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  though 
the  river  was  full  of  fish  no  Baluchia  ever  knew  how  to  catch  them. 

'February  2ist.  Marched  at  8.15  a.u.,  ten  mtles  east  by  south 
to  Chahtir  Buijak — also  called  Ji-i-Im&m  Kh&a  and  Husainab&d. 
Cloudy  morning  with  cold  wind.  The  thermometer  fell  one  degree 
below  freezing-point  last  night.  Our  road  ran  through  cnldvated 
6elds  for  two  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  we  crossed  it  by  a 
ford  to  the  right  bank,  the  water  being  up  to  oar  horses'  girths.  We 
breakfasted  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  resumed  our  course  for  six 
miles  over  a  shingly  dry  desert,  passing  a  small  mined  fort  on  the  right, 
called  the  fort  of  the  Mir.  At  six  miles  we  made  a  slight  descent 
on  to  some  low  land  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  river,  and  which 
is  very  highly  cultivated,  the  fields  continuing  for  two  miles  further  to 
the  walb  of  the  fort  of  Imam  Eh^  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  we  were  met  by  Sard&r  Imlim  Khfln's  son,  Shir  Muhammad  Khto, 
a  youth  of  some  twenty  years  of  age,  greatly  resembling  his  brother, 
Dost  Muhammad  Kh^n,  whom  we  had  seen  at  NasErabJid;  he  was 
riding  a  very  fine  blood  bay  Turkman  horse,  blind  of  one  eye. 
An  old  man  who  was  with  him  took  occasion  to  tell  us  that  SardAr 
Imdm  Kh&n,  and  all  he  possessed,  were  the  property  of  the  Shah. 
This  chief  is  also  in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  Goremment  on  similar 
terms  to  Sardir  Eamil  Kh&n;  he  used  to  receive  500  tuntdiu  a 
year,  hut  the  visit  of  his  son  Dost  Muhammad  Khfin  to  Tehr&n  has  been 
the  means  of  getting  his  pay  raised  to  600  tumdnt.  From  Kam&l 
Sandar  the  Helmand  river,  which  had  flowed  from  nearly  doe  east,  takes 
a  northerly  course.  The  land  on  each  side  of  it  is  low,  but  bounded 
beyond  by  the  higher  plateau  of  the  desert,  which  in  former  ages 
probably  formed  its  banks  at  this  season.  It  runs  over  a  sandy 
bed  with  very  low  banks  opposite  the  fort  of  Im&m  Ehfin,  which  is 
known  by  the  three  names  given  above.  The  fort  is  the  ordinary 
mud  walled  enclosure,  and  immediately  overhangs  the  right  bank,  here 
about  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  sjaiug  the  overflow  of  the  water 
covers  the  land  on  either  side,  bnt  the  stream  is  now  very  low. 
We  encamped  in  the  deserted  bed  of  tJie  river  immediately  under  the 
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bank.  Three  Hindis,  who  have  been  reeidentE  at  this  place  for  some 
years,  did  not  present  to  us  a  very  floarishing'  appearance.  In  the 
ailemoon  Sard&r  Im&m  Kh&n  and  his  son  called  on  Sir  Frederic 
Goldsmid.  The  Sardir  is  a  younger  man  than  hig  coaeia  Eam&I 
Kh&n,  of  pleasing,  geotlenianly  manners,  and  possessed  of  much  general 
information.  He  eufiere  mnch  from  chronic  asthma.  We  are  not 
the  first  English  he  has  seeiij  as  he  says  he  perfectly  remembers 
Fattinson  who  stayed  with  him  some  thirty  years  ago  in  Rudb&r,  and 
he  seemed  proud  of  having  bad  him  as  his  guest.  Sard&r  Imfim 
Kh£n,  in  the  course  of  converEation,  took  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  all  the  country  from  here  to  Rudbir,  with  Kddbir  itself,  was 
the  property  of  the  Shah.  This  complete  acknowledgment  of  Persian 
sovereignty  and  influence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Helmand  can- 
not be  generally  known,  and  proves  the  way  the  Persians  have  been 
working  while  the  Afgh^s  have  been  quarrelling.  The  Yawar  said, 
however,  to-day,  that  at  present  the  Amir's  orders  are  not  obeyed 
beyond  Rlidbir.  The  Sardflr  said  that  J&lk  was  twelve  marches  from 
this  by  Rudb&r,  over  a  long  and  difficult  road,  and  that  few  caravans 
traversed  it  except  after  the  date  season  in  Baluchist&n,  when  they 
bring  up  the  supplies  for  Sist&n.  The  fort  here  resembles  that  at 
Kamfil  Sandar :  there  are,  inside  it,  a  large  mud  citadel  containing 
the  Sardir's  house,  and  a  few  straggling  houses  in  which  his  per- 
sonal retainers  live ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects  are  nomadic 
Baluchis  living  in  tents,  and  there  are  some  hundred  mud  houses 
outside  the  walls.  This  place  has  only  been  lately  called  Husaina- 
b&d,  and  is  now  termed  Hdeainabfid-i-Nau  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ruins  of  the  old  village  of  the  single  name,  which  are  some  few  miles 
further  up  the  river '. 

'  Halt,  February  33.  The  whole  of  this  day  was  taken  up  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Persian  Commissioner,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
get  him  to  come  on  to  Rudbar ;  or,  if  he  would  not  come  himeelf,  to 
make  arrangements  that  we  might  go.  The  Commissioner  however 
is  equally  unwilling  to  go  himself  or  to  assist  us  to  go.  For  the 
former  hie  ostensible  reasons  are  that  he  will  not  proceed  further  unless 

'  Aboat  twslva  miles  higher  up  the  river,  on  the  right  bkiik,  is  k  tract  o&lled 
Aihkinak,  which  was  colonlaed  Mid  cultivkted  in  the  time  of  the  Esgliih  oocnpation  of 
Kandahir  bj  a  chief  nuned  Jabar,  who  obtuned  pecnniaiy  aaeiatance  from  the  Engltiih 
for  that  puipoas.  This  Jabar  faroaght  with  him  lome  Mamaaaoi  Baliichia,  who  itill 
hold  the  tnwt,  which  is  of  srwU  extent. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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the  General  acknowledges  now  that  all  the  ooontry  is  in  possession 
of  Persia :  his  real  one  being  that  he  does  not  wish  to  meet  the  Afg;h&D 
Commissioner  in  bis  present  light  marching  order,  without  establish- 
ment or  Bervants  wherewith  to  make  impression — for  he  sajs  he  intends 
to  act '  bien  pompeosement'  towards  him ;  that  he  has  now  come  aa 
far  as  he  wanted,  and  having  seen  the  Chief  to  whom  Budb£r  is  said 
to  belong,  does  not  wish  the  trouble  of  going  to  see  Rtidb&r  itself; 
and  that  at  the  outset  he  never  intended  to  come  further.  The  way  he 
has  effectually  put  a  stop  to  our  own  progress  is  by  issuing  orders 
that  no  gndn  or  supplies  be  sold  to  us ;  sending  the  Y&war  to  make 
personal  report  that  this  place  is  quit«  destitute  of  supplies,  that  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  get  sufficient  grain  to  take  us  from  here  to  Klid- 
b&r  and  back,  that  no  supplies  of  any  kind  are  obtainable  at  RudUr, 
and  that  this  station  has  to  be  itself  fed  from  Nasirab^.  The  latter 
assertion  may  possibly  be  true,  bat  none  of  the  former  are.  Id  the 
first  place,  on  our  arrival  here,  a  man  was  sent  into  our  camp  from 
Sard&r  Imfim  Kh&n,  saying  that  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  at  oar  dis- 
posal; and  on  the  day  of  oar  arrival  we  could  pnrchase  anything. 
Secondly,  all  to-day  we  had  been  able  to  purchase  grain  and  diaff, 
until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  General  still  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  Rfidb^ ;  and  although  orders  came  to  the  poOT 
Baliiohis  that  nothing  was  to  be  sold  to  us,  they  said  we  might  hi^ 
from  them  plenty  to-morrow  morning  very  early,  before  the  authorities 
were  awake:  in  addition  to  this,  the  ptaoe  is  surrounded  by  cul- 
tivation on  every  side.  But  so  it  is ;  and  it  shows  the  way  in 
which  our  arbitration  is  assisted  by  the  Persian  Commissioner.  He 
could  not  have  more  effectually  barred  our  further  progress  in  this 
direction  with  troops  and  artillery  than  he  has  by  this  stoppage  of 
supplies.  Orders  are  issued  in  every  direction  that  no  informati<»i 
is  to  be  given  to  us,  and  the  peasants  and  Baluohis  we  question  beg 
us  not  to  address  them,  as  they  know  nothing,  and  will  be  punished 
if  they  are  seen  speaking  to  us.  And  when  we  make  protestations 
against  this  treatment,  nothing  is  tendered  in  reply  but  htwu^ed 
words  and  sugared  disavowals.  It  is  imposmble  to  believe  that  the 
Sard&r  Imim  Eh&n,  who  is  a  gentleman  according  to  hie  lights, 
would  act  80 ;  but  we  are  helpless,  and  for  the  present  the  Com- 
missioner has  the  game  in  his  hands.  He  has  got  his  wish  this  time— 
for  the  Y£war  came  late  at  night  to  say  that,  unfortunately,  want  of 
supplies  WQuld  quite  prevent  the  General  going  as  far  as  R^udlriu',  and 
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propOBed  that  we  should  ieave  to-morrow  with  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh£n, 
who  resolutely  declines  to  halt  another  day.  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid, 
however,  has  determJDed  to  halt  long  enough  to  enable  Captain  Lovett 
to  survey  aa  far  as  he  can  towards  Rudb&r,  and  also,  if  poseihle, 
to  gain  some  news  of  Colonel  Pollock  of  whom  we  hear  nothing. 

'  Halt,  Februaiy  33.  Weather  much  wanner.  He  Persian  Com- 
tnissioDer  left  i^s  morning  for  N&d  Ali,  after  sending  over  his  Mirza 
to  ask  the  General  what  his  plans  were,  and  to  report  the  ieene  of 
orders  that  we  were  to  be  supplied  with  whatever  the  place  afforded^- 
a  message  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  SardAr's  own  N&zir 
witJi  two  lean  sheep,  for  which  he  wanted  no  less  a  sum  than  50 
krdnt,  five  times  the  proper  price.  The  way  in  which  th^  fleece  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  fowls  and  e^e,  which  we  are 
pennitted  to  bay,  we  pay  nearly  as  much  as  in  London;  and  the 
absolute  falsehood  of  the  pretence  that  we  could  not  go  to  Rddb&r  iat 
scarcity  of  provisions  was  proved  by  the  Mirakhor  purchasing  from 
the  Balucbis  around,  before  the  son  was  up,  three  days'  fodder  and 
barley  for  the  horses.  Captain  Lovett  went  out  surveying  in  the 
direction  of  RfldbfU'  with  four  Balfich  totedrs,  and  got  out  abont 
fifteen  miles.  In  the  evening  Captain  Smith  returned  the  visit  that 
Sardir  Im&m  Kh£n  had  -paid  the  General  The  chief  was  seated  in 
open  "  majlis"  on  a  piece  of  ground  inside  the  fortj  with  some  hundred 
Bal)ich!s  and  servants  aroimd.  Of  these  a  few  were  permitted  to 
be  seated,  and  all  took  a  part  in  the  conversation  when  they  had 
anything  to  say.  Imfun  Kh&u  was  curious  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
rule  in  India,  was  aware  that  Sind  and  the  PanjAb  were  wholly 
in  our  hands,  and  wanted  to  know  when  we  were  going  to  take 
Kashmir  and  Jamn.  He  remembered  our  occupation  of  Afgb^- 
ist&n  perfectly  well,  and  said  it  was  ftom  KandahAr  that  Mr.  Pat- 
tinson  had  come  to  see  him  in  Riidbir.  He  also  asked  many 
questions  about  China ;  and  the  whole  assembly  were  greatly  amused 
at  hearing  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  only  pays  his  physicians  when 
he  is  well,  the  force  of  which  arrangement  they  quickly  appreciated. 
The  Sard&r  was  anxious  for  information,  bat  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  impart :  it  may  be,  if  he  had  any,  that  he  was  prevented 
from  expresnng  his  feelings  by  the  presence  of  the  Y£war  Az&i  Ehin, 
who  assisted  at  the  interview.  He  spoke  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
Balucbis,  and  said  they  hod  never  learnt  to  catch  the  fish  of  the  Hel- 
mand,  or  to  make  boats  or  rafts,  and  probably  never  would ;  but  that 
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(hey  lived  from  Itaod  to  mouth  like  wolves.  The  present  fort  of  H£s»n- 
ab&d  bad  only  been  bnilt  by  himoelf  twenty  years  ago.  In  reply  to 
a  request  preferred  that  he  would  send  a  messenger  with  letters  \o 
Colonel  Polloct,  he  said  he  could  do  so  as  far  aa  his  authority-  ex- 
tended— a  little  way  beyond  RtidbUr,  but  that  his  tribe  had  a  blood 
feud  with  the  Baluchis  beyond.  The  Helmand  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  easily  fordable  opposite  Husainab&d.  The  Sardir  said  that  the 
heat  in  summer  was  so  great  here  that,  were  it  not  for  the  violent 
wind  which  blows,  human  life  could  not  support  it.  The  people 
seem  miserably  poor,  but  very  idle,  as  th^  spend  all  day  seated  in 
crowds  on  the  hank,  looking  at  ourselves  and  our  tents,  objects  which 
cause  them  great  amusement.  l%ey  bring  numbers  of  small  red  stonea 
like  garnets  for  sale,  with  a  few  old  illegible  coins  which  they  state  are 
procurable  in  some  neighbouring  ruins.  Sent  off  a  messenger  with 
letter  to  Rudbir  for  Colonel  Pollock. 

'  February  24,  Marched  at  6.30  a,  u.  on  our  return  to  Kuhak  in  a 
north-weet  direction  to  Kala'h-i-Fath,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  We 
were  disturbed  in  the  night  by  an  alarm  of  thieves ;  and  it  was  found 
that  they  had  carried  off  the  old  bony,  white,  unpreposBessing^lookiag' 
Turkman  horse  belonging  to  the  Hijji,  which  the  old  man  said  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Shah,  and  which  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, confidant,  and  friend.  These  two  have  been  such  inseparables 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  one  without  the  other.  The  thieves  had 
got  clear  away  with  it ;  and  though  Sard&r  Imim  Kh&n  was  informed  of 
the  theft  as  soon  as  day  broke,  and  sent  out  towdrt  in  pursuit,  there  is 
small  chance  of  seeing  it  again.  The  H^i  is  naturally  very  wroth, 
swears  that  the  theft  has  been  committed  purposely  by  order  of  Mii^a 
Ma'eilm  K.b£n,  which  is  very  probable,  and  in  the  meantime  consoles 
himself  by  putting  upon  his  horse  a  &bulous  price,  which  he  is  goin^ 
to  charge  as  compensation.  We  had  slight  rain  last  night  and  this 
morning  at  starting ;  and  it  did  not  get  fairly  light  till  6.30  A.  u.  Our 
road  ran  over  stony  barren  desert,  keeping  away  fixim  the  river,  and 
skirting  the  high  ground  which  must  formerly  have  been  its  right 
bulk,  for  seven  miles  in  a  west-north-west  direction.  It  then  ascoids 
on  to  the  high  ground  (about  seventy  or  eighty  feet),  and  continues 
north-west  by  west  for  the  remaining  eighteen  miles,  twelve  of  which 
are  over  shingly,  barren,  and  absolutely  unproductive  desert,  without 
water ;  then,  at  nineteen  miles  from  our  starting-point,  descends  on  to 
the  low  ground  on  the   right  bank  of  the  river,  the  high  ground 
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receding  by  degrees  and  gradually  treading  ^ther  eastward.  Two 
miles  before  this  descent  we  passed  Dak-i-Dehli,  out  halting-place  on 
the  opposite  bank.  At  the  end  of  the  plateau,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a 
well-built  brick  tomb  in  capital  repair,  reputed  to  be  the  burial-place 
of  one  of  the  Kai&ni  kings.  The  last  six  miles  over  the  low  ground 
is  through  very  thick  jangle  composed  of  tamarisk  and  a  plant  called 
"  shur,"  both  now  dry  and  withered  owing  to  the  river  having  not 
OTerfiown  its  banks  for  two  years,  but  which,  were  they  supplied  with 
water,  would  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost  impaseahle.  We  reached 
the  ruins  of  Kala'h-i-Fath  at  1.15  P.u.,  and  pitched  our  camp  in  one 
of  the  many  ruined  mud  enclosures.  The  ruins  of  Kala'h-i-Fath  are 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  and  close  to  the  Helmand,  about  twenty 
miles  above  the  "  Band  "  of  Kilhak.  Terrier  describes  them :  and  in  a 
foot-note  in  his  book  they  are  said  tc  be  the  most  extensive  iu  Sist&i.  ' 
This,  however,  is  either  inaccurate  or  gives  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of 
their  extent,  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  walls  cannot  be 
more  than  two  or  two-and-a-half  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  large 
caravanserai  outside  the  walls,  the  ruins  and  citadel  are  composed 
entirely  of  mud  sun-dried  brick,  with  a  foundation  of  baked  brick. 
The  citadel  is  probably  the  oldest  bnilding,  and  the  town  must  have 
been  an  afler-growth  round  its  base.  It  is  built  on  a  very  high  clay 
mound,  which  was  scarped  to  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  the  summit 
of  which  from  the  ground  is  about  seventy  feet :  the  circumference  of 
the  ark  is  considerable,  and  from  the  outside  we  observed  some  ruins 
of  fine  arched  buildings  within  ;  but  the  town,  which  lies  at  its  base, 
has  nothing  remarkable.  Spacious  court-yards,  remains  of  reservoirs, 
caravanserais,  large  houses,  etc.,  etc,  abound,  but  there  are  no  vestiges 
of  remarkable  structures,  nor  of  anything  in  the  least  approaching  to 
magnificence,  or  even  above  mediocrity.  The  only  object  really  worthy 
of  notice  is  a  spacious  caravanserai  outside  the  walls,  to  the  south-weat, 
built  throughout  of  large  baked  bricks,  eleven  inches  square,  and  dis- 
playing a  nicety  of  construction  and  design  foreign  to  Sist&n.  The 
building  consists  of  a  large  domed  centre  court-yard,  with  wings  on 
each  side  containing  several  rooms,  and  from  the  right  wing  a  con- 
tinuation at  right-angles  for  stables.  The  dome  is  really  fine,  but  the 
building  has  the  appearance  of  never  having  been  finished;  the 
stables  for  the  left  wing  are  altogether  wanting,  while  the  top  of 
the  dome  also  is  incomplete.  A^oining  this  is  a  huge  "  yakh-ch&l " 
or  ice-house,  built  of  mud  bricks ;  and  opposite,  a  grave- yard  with 
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frsgmentB  of  alabaster  and  tiles  scattered  about.  After  an  in- 
spectioD  of  KaU'h-i-Fath  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  to  have  beea 
a  very  ancient  city.  The  conditions  of  the  country  preclude  the 
notion  of  permanent  stone  bnildings ;  but  these  mnd-coDstnict«d 
remains  would  naturally  succumb  to  the  action  of  weather  in  a 
moderate  space  of  time.  The  edges  of  the  bricks  in  the  caravansenu 
are  sharp,  and  the  lines  of  the  building  well-defined,  with  the  mortar 
complete,  and  showing  no  signs  of  great  ag« ;  and  the  walls  around  the 
city,  divided  by  towers,  and  built  of  mud  six  feet  at  the  base  and 
tapering  to  one  foot  at  the  top,  are  nearly  perfect,  except  where  the  river 
has  carried  away  a  large  portion  at  the  north-west  angle.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  which  are  built  in  streets  running 
from  east  to  west :  such  parts  as  stili  remain  have  the  appearance  of 
quite  recent  construction.  Local  tradition,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  represents  this  place  to  have  been  the  last  capital  of  the 
Kaifini  kings,  deserted  by  them  when,  attacked  by  Nadir  Shah, 
they  toot  refuge  in  the  Kuh-i-Khw^jah — and  never  inhabited  since. 
There  is  nothing  to  reward  a  search  among  the  ruins  but  pieces 
of  tile,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  very  old.  The  oven  in  which 
the  bricks  for  the  caravanserai  were  baked  is  still  in  perfect  repair. 
The  whole  of  the  ruins  with  which,  at  this  point,  this  side  of  the 
Helmand  is  covered  are  of  a  simikr  description.  There  are  no 
traces  of  wood  anywhere  in  the  constroction  of  the  bouses,  which  are 
nearly  all  arched,  and  the  city  w^ls  are  always  supported  by  thick 
mud  buttresses  some  six  yards  apart.  The  interior  of  the  ruins  of 
Eala'h-i-Fath  is  choked  with  tamarisk ;  and  abounds  with  jackals, 
as  evidenced  by  a  fearful  howling  all  night.  The  Persians  have  a 
garrison  here  of  sixty  mrbAz,  some  of  whom  came  and  talked  to  \is, 
assuring  us  they  had  been  in  the  place  for  two  years,  and  were  engaged 
in  keeping  this  part  of  the  river  quiet.  Many  things  however  caused 
us  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  to  institute  careful 
enquiries  among  the  Baluchis  around — ^the  result  of  which  is  to  place 
it  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  men  have  not  been  here 
a  month,  and  indeed  were  only  sent  over  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Mission  in  Sistfin,  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioner, and  induce  a  belief  that  this  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Helmand  had  been  in  the  unquestioned  possession  of  Persia  for  a  long 
period.  To  prove  the  fact  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  disinterested 
Balueh  shepherds :  there  is  no  sign  of  cultivation  or  of  recent  human 
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IrabitAtion  anywhere  round  the  station :  we  were'  etrictly  prevented  not 
only  from  entering  but  from  going  near  the  fort,  notwithstanding 
which  Quartermaeter-SergeaDt  Bower  got  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
door  in  the  old  gate  was  quite  new,  and  the  plaster  of  the  surrounding 
bricks  still  fresh  and  wet :  in  truth,  there  are  all  the  signs  of  fresh 
occupancy,  and  none  of  long  residence.  Moreover,  unlese  we  bad  come 
here,  what  would  have  been  the  conceivable  reason  for  the  presence  of 
a  detachment  of  soldiers — for  there  are  no  villages,  roads,  or  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  to  guard;  and  the  garrison  will  probably  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  we  have  left,  and  it  has  served  it«  purpose? 
Some  wandering  Baluchis  we  met  on  the  road  to-day  took  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  OS  that  Ibrihim  Kh&n's  son  had  arrived  in 
Chakhansur  from  Kandah&r,  bringing  with  him  the  Afgh&n  Com- 
missioner and  Colonel  Pollock.  If  this  be  true  we  shall  soon  meeL 
The  Persian  Commissioner  encamped  here  laet  night,  and  told  the 
taridz  that  he  was  a  veiy  great  man ;  and  would  do  this  year  as  he 
did  last,  when  fae  took  fifty  countries  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel 
Faringis,  and  gave  tbem  to  the  Persian  government;  a  statement 
clearly  intended  as  his  exposition  of  the  Makr^  boundary  settle- 
ment! We  had  a  proof  to-day,  however,  that  the  Persian  rule 
on  this  bank  ie  not  so  popular  as  they  would  wish  us  to  believe. 
One  of  o\rt  fardthet  bad  lost  his  way,  and  got  off  the  road  into 
the  jungle,  when  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  five  armed  Ba- 
Ifiohis,  who  asked  him  with  many  threats  and  curses  if  he  was  a 
detested  "  Eaj&r."  The  man,  an  Isfah&ni  bred  and  bom,  naturally 
assevented  that  he  was  not,  and,  indeed,  that  if  there  was  one  thing 
he  hated  more  than  another  in  this  world  it  was  a  "  Eajjff."  The 
Baljichis,  not  satisfied  with  this,  still  kept  threatening  him,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  told  them  he  was  a  servant  of  the  English  S£bib 
that  they  let  him  go,  which  they  then  did  at  once — one  of  them 
guiding  him  to  onr  camp,  and  t«lling  him  if  it  had  been  as  they 
had  suspected,  they  would  have  cut  him  into  pieces.  The  man 
arrived  in  camp  much  terrified,  but  thankful  for  his  lucky  escape. 
Caught  a  peculiar  snake  in  the  ruins  to-day :  fiies  and  gnate  are 
fdso  bc^nning  to  fill  the  air :  all  signs  of  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  The  Persian  surveyor,  Sarhang  Zulfakar  Kh&n,  has  just 
turned  up  on  his  way  from  Ntid  Ali  to  Hiosainab&d,  very  unwell  and  as 
dilapidated  as  ever.  Sard&r  Im&m  Kh£n  sent  in  a  wretched  pony 
for  the  H^i,  as  a  rempla^ant  p-o  tern,  of  bis  own  horse,  but  the  Hiijji 
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rejected  the  beast  with  sGora,  and  already  talks  of  300  tumdiu  com- 
pensation.     Heavy  rain  in  the  afterooon. 

'February  25.  Marched  at  7.30  a.m.  to  Ktibak  or  Sar-i-Band,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Helmaod,  twenty  milea  north-north-west. 
Weather  cloudy,  with  slight  rain.  Road  ran  the  whole  way  over 
the  level  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  densely  covered  with 
dry  tamarisk  and  sAilr  juagle,  except  for  the  last  few  miles,  wh^i  tixe 
jnngle  ia  less  thick  and  is  replaced  by  camel-thom  and  iirta.  For 
the  first  six  milee  our  path  was  almost  entirely  through  ruins  (prin- 
eipally  on  oar  right  baad,  and  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  river), 
of  so  extensive  and  wide-spread  a  nature  as  to  impress  ns  strongly 
with  a  belief  in  the  stories  so  prevalent  in  Sist^n  of  the  extraordinary 
former  populousness  of  the  province.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
interesting  about  these  mios,  built  as  they  are  of  sun-dried  mud  brick ; 
but  the  present  desolation  of  cities  that  must  have  formerly  been 
teeming  with  life  and  energy  is  very  impressive,  even  to  the  passing 
traveller.  Dry  water-courses  from  the  river,  scoring  the  plain  in 
every  direction,  show  that  for  many  years  this  part  of  the  Helmand  most 
have  flowed  in  its  present  bed.  We  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  close  to  it  and  the  "  Band,"  just  under  the  Buij,  uid  many  of 
ns  bad  a  pleasant  swim.  The  water  is  here  very  deep,  and  abounding 
with  fish.  Heavy  rain  in  the  afternoon,  and  magnificent  thunder  and 
lightning,  sheet  and  forked,  unlike  anything  of  the  sort  one  ever 
sees  in  England,  lighting  up  the  heavens  in  a  sheet  of  dazzling  flame. 
We  heard  to-day  that  Colonel  Pollock  and  the  Afghin  Commissioner 
still  intend  coming  md  Rudbfir,  and  that  Ibrihim  KhAo's  son  parted 
from  them  at  Girishk ;  it  is  impossible  however  to  trust  any  news  ia 
the  atmosphere  of  intentional  deceit  and  mendacity  in  which  we  live. 
There  are  maay  Baliichis  in  the  neighbourhood  with  flocks  and 
herds ;  and  a  number  of  people  have  been  sent  here  to  repair  the 
Amir's  "  Band." 

'  Halt,  February  26.  Beautiful  clear  day  after  the  rain  of  last 
night,  and  our  camping-ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  most  en- 
joyable. All  our  servants  are  amusing  themselves  with  taking  pot 
shots  at  a  water  bird,  which  is  a  species  of  diver,  with  long  legs, 
body  as  lai^  as  a  duck,  beautiful  silvery  breast,  long  neck  and 
very  small  black  wings :  it  sits  very  deep  in  the  water,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  shoot,  as  it  dives  the  moment  it  sees  the  flash 
of  the  gun,  and  the  shot  in   general  passes  harmlessly  over  the 
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place  where  it  has  been ;  on  an  average  it  took  about  ten  shots 
to  kill  one,  but  a  domestic  managed  to  bag  six,  and  the  Yiwar 
immortalised  himself  by  Bhooting  one  through  the  head  with  a 
ball.  The  garbdz,  too,  caught  some  fish  who  were  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  the  "  Band,"  but  they  proved  to  be  all  of  the  same  barbel 
species  we  caught  at  Deehtak.  We  sent  in  one  of  our  ghuldmt  to- 
day to  Na^rnbad  for  more  supplies :  he  will  get  into  the  town  this 
evening,  and  should  meet  us  at  Nid  AH  to-morrow. 

*  February  27.  Marched  at  7  a,m.  to  village  of  Agh&  Jin  Sarbandi 
and  the  ruins  of  Bina-i-Kai  or  Nid  Ali,  17  miles  north-north-east. 
Morning  cloudy  with  cold  north  wind.  Crossing  the  actual  bed  of 
the  Helmand,  200  yards  north  of  the  "  Band,"  where  the  water  wae 
up  to  our  horses'  bellies,  and  ascending  on  the  opposite  bank,  we 
crossed  the  small  canal  which  supplies  Khw&jah  Ahmad  with  water, 
and  passing  the  fort  of  Kuhak  immediately  on  our  left,  continued 
our  way  over  a  flat  tamarisk-covered  plain  to  the  wretched  village 
hearing  the  former  name,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  clay  mound 
some  two  miles  from  the  "  Band."  The  village  has  no  fort  and  is 
in  a  most  tumble-down  and  dilapidated  condition.  Leaving  this 
on  our  right,  and  having  the  new  settlement  of  Sharifabid  on  our 
lefl  front,  we  continued  for  some  six  miles  further  over  a  very  highly 
cultivated  conntiy,  with  the  green  crops  well  grown;  and  then 
entered  a  dense  tamarisk  jungle,  which  we  traversed  for  two  miles, 
again  coming  on  cultivated  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village 
called  Ootjak.  At  thirteen  miles,  finding  that  the  path  returned  to 
the  river,  we  kept  along  the  bank  for  four  miles,  finally  pitching  our 
camp  on  the  left  bank  close  to  the  water,  in  ^nt  of  a  small  village 
called  Agha  J&n,  the  property  of  Muhammad  Sharif  Kh&n.  The  first 
four  or  five  miles  we  traversed  horn  Kuhak  most  form  the  flat  country 
separating  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Helmand  river  from  the  high  desert 
plateau  which  lays  immediately  to  the  east  of  Biirj-i-Nau ;  this  belt  of 
cultivated  land  gradually  widening  out  into  the  delta  of  Sistdn.  The 
general  characteristics  of  this  plain  are  alternate  strips  of  tamarisk 
jungle  and  cultivation,  with  numerous  small  deep  canals  cut  from  the 
river  itself  as  well  as  from  the  great  canal  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. The  land  swarms  with  game  ;  and  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quail, 
teal,  duck,  geese,  and  pigeon  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  All 
along  the  last  four  miles  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  we  observed  a 
high  artificial  embankment,  which  seemed  to  have  been  raised  there 
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more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  water  of  the  canals  [roni  escaping 
into  the  river-bed,  than  of  confining  the  water   of  the  river  itself. 
The  banks  of  the  river  below  the  "  Band  "  are  from  loo  to  1 30  yards 
apart,  and  the  river-bed  is  iringed  on  both  sides  with  dense  tamarisk 
jnngle.     Even  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  contuned  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  which  had  escaped  through  the  "  Band,"  but  it  is 
fordable  at  any  point,  and  has  no  perceptible  current.     In  the  spring, 
however,  when  the  floods  come  down,  it  runs  with  considerable  force 
and  volume,  and  empties  itself  into  the  H&mun,  some  1$  or  20  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Chakhansur,     The  bed  of  the  Himnn  used  to 
be  much  nearer,  but  the  recent  diy  weather  has  caused  it  to  recede 
considerably;  and  a  Balijch  informed  as  that  it  would  take  at  least 
fourteen  hours'  marching  to  reach  its   shores  from  the  spot  whece 
we  were  now  encamped.     The  inhabitants  of  this  village  were  «ivil, 
but  very  poor.     They  informed  us,  much  to  our  chagrin,  that  a  Hindu 
had  visited  them  some  short  time  before  our  arrival  and  purchased  a 
number  of  old  coins  they  had  found  in  the  ruina  at  NM  Ali,  and  taken 
them  away  to  Eandah&r.    In  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  camp  pitched, 
we  forded  the  river  just  opposite,  and,  crossing  to  the  right  bank, 
made    our   way   through   one-and-a-half  miles  of   dense    tamwisk 
jungle  to  the  fort  of  N4d  Ali,  the  ruins  of  which  we  inspected.     The 
road  was  very  bad,  and  we  had  to  cross  one  deep  canal  with  rotten 
banks,  where  many  of  us  nearly  came  to  grief,  the  Mirakhor  getting 
a  heavy  fall  by  his  horse  putting  his  foot  in  a  hole.    The  fort  of  Nid 
Ali  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fersians,  who  have  a  garrison  there,  under 
the  command  of  a  son  of  Sard£r  Sharif  Kh^.    We  were  not  permitted 
to  go  inside.     There  is  no  cultivation  of  any  sort  around  the  wall^ 
from  the  summit  of  which  we  got  a  clear  view  of  Chakhansur,  Jahfir 
nablld,  Kfisimab&d,  Shabrist^n,  and  other  poets.     The  neighbouring 
country  appeared  nothing  but  uncultivated  jungle.     The  ruins  of  Nid 
Ali  are  situated  about  one  mile  and  a-balf  from  the  right  hank  of  the 
present  actual  bed  of  the  Helmand  river,  north  of  the  "  Band,"  and  the 
garrison  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  deep  canal,  opened  at  about  100 
yarde  above  the  "  Band  "  of  Kufaak.    The  present  fort  is  situated  on  a 
very  high  hill  (between  150  or  200  feet  high)  formed  of  day,  and 
which  is   said  to  be  even  higher  than  the  &mou8  Kuh-i-Khw^ah. 
It  is  a  small  square  enclosure  built  of  the  bricks  of  the  former  ruins. 
No  one  inspecting  K^  Ali  can   have  a  doubt  as  to   its   immease 
antiquity,  and  the  natives  claim  for  it  a  date  long  prior  to  t^e  da^ 
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of  the  fabnloBB  Rfistam,  alleging-  that  the  city  formerly  extended  from 
here  as  far  as  Kala'h-i-Fath.  The  remains  of  the  bnildings  of  the  old 
city  are  now  completely  submerged  under  the  mountains  of  sand 
which  the  winds  of  centuries  have  raised  oyer  them;  but  from  the 
summit  of  the  mound  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  walls  can  still 
be  distinctly  traced,  forming  an  enormous  rectangle,  of  which  the 
mound,  which  must  have  contained  the  ark  or  citadel,  would  be 
the  north-east  comer.  The  sur&ce  of  the  earth  comprised  within 
this  rectangle  is  quite  covered  with  pieces  of  ancient  brick,  glazed 
tiles,  glass  bangles,  &c.,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  to  he  doubted  that  a 
diligent  search  and  excavation  would  disclose  many  tar  more  valuable 
antiquarian  treasures ;  for  the  ruins  have  certainly  not  been  touched 
or  submitted  to  intelligent  inspectitm  since  their  first  decay.  The 
remains  of  the  kala'h  show  that  there  were  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort, 
built  of  baked  brick,  with  walls  and  foundations  of  great  thickness, 
and  there  are  still  the  traces  of  two  very  deep  wells  by  which  the 
garrieoQ  wonld  be  supplied  with  water.  The  mound  itself,  which  is 
of  considerable  extent,  is  surrounded  by  a  wet  and  deep  ditch.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  very  extensive.  The  most  interesting 
ruin  still  standing  is  that  of  a  very  massive  brick-builtj  octagonal- 
shaped  tower,  with  excellent  mortar,  situated  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  town  walls,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  a  reservoir  with  enormous  bricks,  and  a  very  spacious  gateway. 
This  tower  has  a  spiral  vaulted  staircase  of  forty  steps,  about  four 
feet  broad  with  an  average  height  of  six  feet,  by  which  we  ascended 
to  the  top.  It  was  probably  designed  for  the  M^sszin,  and  has  two 
rooms  inside  it.  To  the  east  of  the  walls  are  two  lofty  mounds,  from 
which  they  say  that  the  ark  was  at  last,  and  in  more  recent  Ijmes, 
enfiladed  and  commanded  by  artillery :  these  are  universally  known 
as  the  "  Dam-Damah."  The  ancient  name  of  this  place,  the  Y&war 
informs  ns,  was  Bina-i-Kfu^,  signifying  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  first  of  the  Kai&ni  kings.  The  architecture  of  the  tower  is 
certainly  more  Hind'u  than  Mubammadan.  The  circumference  of  the 
city  waits,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  must  be  about  four  miles. 
The  fort',  now  held  by  some  sixty  aarbdz  of  the  Amir,  was  only  in  late 
years  taken  from  the  chief  of  Chakhansur. 

'  Eetuming  to  camp  we  found  a  messenger  from  Colonel  Pollock, 
bringing  letters  of  the  30th  from  his  camp  at   Hazirjiift,  and   an- 
'  Bitta-i-Xil,  or  '  coiMtracldoii  ot  KU ' :  damdanuA,  a  '  mound.' — F.  J.  G. 
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nouDcing  tiis  intention  of  coming  to  Rfidb&r.  He  also  informed  lu 
that  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  M^jo^-Gene^l],  &  &ct 
which  greatly  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Amir  of  E£in.  Later  on 
in  the  evening  a  messenger  brought  in  a  mail  from  Bandar-Abbas, 
which  place  he  had  left  on  the  22nd  instant,  with  Indian  dates  of  the 
33nd  January,  and  EngliBh  news  of  the  29tb  December.  We  are  all 
thankful  to  hear  of  the  Prince  of  Walee'  complete  recovery.  Late  at 
night  our  gkuldm  returned  with  supplies  from  Nafarab&d,  and  with 
the  news  that  Ma'sflm  Kh&n  had  already  returned  there.  Weather 
colder  towards  the  evening. 

'  Februaiy  28.  Marched  at  7.30  A.  H.  to  Tiflak,  or  Jahinabad,  seven 
miles— three  miles  north-west,  four  west-south-west.  Weather  cold, 
the  thermometer  having  &llen  to  ^6"  last  night.  Sent  off  lett«r6  to  the 
Persian  Commissioner  and  to  General  Pollock  before  starting.  Our  road 
ran  for  three  miles  through  cultivation  and  tamarisk  jungle  over  qait« 
level  country  to  the  fort  of  Jah&nabfid ',  the  usual  square  mnd-walled 
^  enclosure  with  unusually  high  walle.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  the 
'  garrison  crowding  the  walls  resolutely  declined  to  allow  any  of  ns  to 
enter,  threatening  all  who  came  near  with  their  matchlocks ;  a  qneer 
way  of  carrying  oat  the  commands  of  the  Shah  that  perfect  freedom 
should  be  accorded  to  the  Arbitrator  to  inspect  all  places.  But  the  worst 
is  that  this  procedure  damages  the  survey.  Jab&nab^  is  a  solitary 
fort  standing  in  the  midst  of  jungle,  with  no  cultivation  or  houses  in 
its  vicinity,  and  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch :  it  is  utterly  uninteresting. 
Fftur  miles  further,  terminating  amid  well- irrigated  cultivation, 
brought  us  to  the  ruined  fort  of  Tiflak,  around  which  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  city  in  embryo,  which  the  Persian  authorities 

I  JalAlnbid,  Eul&ng,  T^%\,  JohiDaUd,  Deh-i-Did  Sbah,  Deh-i-Aghi  SAa,  and  3Iwri- 
£iib&d  ware  all  in  the  baads  of  Ibrihim  Ebin  of  Chakhanadr  notil  od«  year  before  the 
arrival  of  the  late  WakQ-ul-Mdik  in  Sielin.  On  TAj  Mubammad  EUn  baving  a  diq>nl« 
vitli  IbrUum  Ebin  Bomewhera  aboat  iSfiC,  tbe-FeinaD  governmeat  wnt  the  Mtisiffin^* 
d-DauUh  to  tbe  awist«ioe  of  tbs  former,  but  before  he  arrirsd  JalilaUtd  had  nlread; 
follen  into  Tij  Muhammad's  hand*,  and  Daturall;  fell  into  Feruao  poawssion  on  tbat  obief 
■ubmitting  to  Perna.  The  cause  of  tbis  dispute  was  u  follows.  When  Ibrihim  Kbia 
•ucceeded  hu  brother  All  Ehin  (Toki  Baliich),  Jabinabid  and  ita  depeDdenciei  ven 
the  only  ponesnons  he  had  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Helmand.  Tha  places  named 
abare,  with  the  eioeption  of  Jalilab&d,  vera  taken  bj  bim  on  the  eipoliion  of  JaUdodin 
Kaiini ;  and  be  took  JaUIabid  on  the  death  of  Sard4r  Ali  Efaiin  of  Sekuha.  It  mi 
thia  circumataoca  that  led  to  the  dbpote  betireen  him  and  Tij  Mubammad  Kbin, 
Ali  Kbin'a  murderer  and  BucceasOT.  The  whole  of  the  fbrmer  property  of  the  Shaiikk 
ow  in  poaaeadon  of  the  Amir  of  Kiln: 
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intended  to  be  the  capital  of  SiatAn  before  NasiraMd  was  under  con- 
tempUtion.  A  great  number  of  houses  were  buQt,  the  mine  of  which 
still  remain,  when  it  was  found  that  the  high  wind  here  prevalent 
covered  them  with  sand  almost  as  iast  as  erected.  This  incident 
alone  aflbrded  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  site ;  but  questions 
of  irrigation  and  cultivation  had  also  their  due  weight.  It  was  here 
that  the  forces  which  entered  Sist&n  about  1866  under  the  late 
WaHI-ul-Mulk,  the  Amir,  and  the  Muzaffaru-d-Daulah,  were  united, 
and  the  house  of  the  latter  official  still  remains.  There  are  some  one 
or  two  hundred  inhabitants  still  living  here.  In  the  afternoon  two 
Brahni  Baluchis  brought  in  a  letter  from  General  Fotlocb,  written 
BO  far  back  as  January  17th,  from  Ealfit.  It  is  wonderful  how  they 
reached  us  in  safety.  One  of  the  tarhdz  caught  one  of  the  Icdtidi 
outside  our  camp,  and  gave  him  a  severe  beating  for  "  bringing 
letters  to  the  Faringfs,"  as  he  said,  A  complaint,  instantly  made  to 
the  Y&war  and  vigorously  pressed,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  to  the 
front  the  guilty  soldier,  to  undergo  a  richly-merited  thrashing  in  the 
evening.  We  had  however  to  smuggle  the  Baltichls  out  of  camp 
at  night  after  they  were  paid ;  or  they  would  have  inevitably  been 
followed,  plundered,  and  severely  beaten.  We  closed  a  mail  for 
England  this  night,  and  sent  it  off  by  the  men  who  brought  up  the 
first  despatches  from  Bandar-Abbas.  Evening  vety  cold,  though  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  weather  is  very  hot. 

'Febmary  29.  Marched  at  7.15  a.h.  to  Zithid'un,  eouth-west,  five 
miles :  then  five  miles  north-north-west  to  ruined  Pillar  of  K&simab£d; 
then  one  mile  west-oortb-weet  to  Eisimah^  village.  Weather  bright, 
but  morning  cold,  the  thermometer  having  &llen  to  ^^  during  the 
night.  We  sent  our  tents  and  mules  straight  into  Kisinuibfid,  only 
six  miles  off  by  the  direct  road ;  but  made,  ourselves,  a  slight  detour  to 
inspect  the  ruins  of  Zahidun "  and  its  chief  lion,  which  Conolly  calls 

'  Tbe  ruins  of  Ziihidiln,  botli  from  local  tradition  vid  eitornol  ngoi,  majr  be  sat  down 
M  of  a  muoh  mora  recent  period  than  thoie  of  N&d  Ali.  They  give  no  real  evidenoe  of  a 
date  mncli  before  the  Ume  of  TaimiiT,  to  whose  anniea  u«  ucribed  tbe  deatmction  of 
tti«  cttj,  and  llie  rain  of  the  whole  of  SiBtin.  The  miiu  at  the  present  day  ara  ntterly 
nniDtereattng.  Tbey  are  principally  of  mud  nm-dried  briok,  and  cover  a  vait  ipaoe 
of  groniid,  of  which  the  nartbemmoat  point  from  the  old  mined  fort  ii  thai  marked  bj 
the  itaodlng  tower ;  but  then  is  nothing  whatever  to  repay  inspection,  aod  the  nativaa 
«ay  few  relict  of  ai^  kind  are  fband  io  them.  Remains  of  ^ass  bangles,  tilea,  aod  bride 
matk  the  extent  of  the  city.  Tharamainsofthe  citadel  are  still  inhabited.  Tbecitadelis 
built  on  a  high  clay  mound,  ia  square  in  fonn,  and  had  no  less  than  four  towers  on  each 
fiMte.    Built  of  mud,  It  raaamblea  any  other  mad  fort  or  citadel  In  the  interior  of  Perd*. 
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the  Pillar  of  K&simib&d,  but  which  is  here  known  by  the  oame  of  the 
"  Mfl-i-Zahidun,"  Our  road  ran  over  a  level  plain  intersected  by 
ridges  of  sand,  and  amid  hollows  where  the  water,  collected  in  email 
lakes  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Hasanki  canal,  was  quite  black  with 
ducks  and  geese  ^.  These  hikes  or  pools  contain  from  three  to  four 
feet  of  water,  and  the  gronnd  around  them  is  very  treacheroos, 
especially  for  horses.  Mr.  Thomas  got  a  heavy  &1I  witii  his  boise  in 
cantering  over  it.  We  arrived  at  Zahidun  at  abont  half-past  eig^t, 
and  breakfasted  there ;  first  going  up  into  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  fort, 
the  dilapidated  houses  of  which  contain  the  few  families  of  tillers  of 
the  neigbboaring  land.  From  Zahidnn  to  the  Pillar  are  sandy  ridges 
and  clay  desert,  but  for  the  whole  way  the  earth  ie  covered  with  dSbrit, 
ruins  and  bits  of  tile,  brick,  etc.,  etc.  showing  the  remains  of  a  cily. 
The  Pillar  of  Zabidua  is  hollowed  into  a  spiral  staircase,  but  baa  no 
spiral  column  in  its  centre.  Built  of  kiln-baked  brick,  no  mortar 
whatever  has  been  used  in  its  constmction,  the  plastering  having 
been  effected  with  the  common  clay  or  hankar  of  the  surrounding 
desert.  It  is  very  extraordinary  how  this  mud  or  clay  can  have 
held  together  for  so  long.  The  staircase  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
being  formed  entirely  of  bricks  which  lap  over  one  anotiter,  cemented 
by  this  kankar,  the  first  brick,  as  it  were^  being  built  oat  from 
the  wall,  and  the  other  bricks  overlapping.  The  sweep  of  the  stair- 
case  is  very  good,  but  the  centre  of  it  has  given  way,  eo  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  has  been  rendered  inaccessible.  Around  the 
top  is  a  floral  scroll,  exactly  resembling  that  so  much  used  for  the  oms- 
mentation  of  rulings  in  England,  and  not  unlike  a  fleur-de-tia  Two 
inscriptions  in  Kufio,  probably  texts  from  the  Koran,  are  built  in 
brick  set  on  end  into  the  tower,  one  aboat  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  other  at  the  summit ;  but  they  are  both  illegible.  The  dimensions 
of  the  tower  are  as  follows :  fifty-five  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
which  is  built  on  a  square  foundation,  and  twenty-five  feet  at  the 
summit ;  it  is  now  eighty  feet  high,  but  has  lost  some  of  its  original 
height  The  bricks  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  now  used  in 
Persia,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  ten  inches  square  by  two  thick.  Hie 
tower,  which  must  formerly  have  been  a  station  for  the  Mfiazzin,  now 
stands  quite  by  itself  with  no  ruins  near  it,  though  the  ndghbooring 
ground  is  covered  with  brick  and  tile  fragments.     !From  this  Pillar  to 

■  At  Z&hiddn  ws  uw  lome  tuned  wild  dacki  and  geaae  which  va  n*ed  for  deo^ 
purpoMi,  and  which  the  Inhabitant*  reaolatdy  lefund  to  «elL 
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K^eimab^  we  reckoned  the  diatance  only  a  mile.  Kfiaimab^  ia  a 
small  but  proBperoos-looking  village  of  some  50  or  6a  houBes,  sur- 
Tounded  by  cultivation,  and  with  a  canal  which  sappliea  it  with  pure 
water.  With  Iskil  and  Banj&r  it  belonged  of  quite  late  years  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Kalfintars,  who  in  bygone  ages  were  the  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Sistfin :  and  the  Katkhudas  of  these  three  places,  though 
chosen  by  the  Amir,  are  still  of  this  tribe. 

'  Friday,  March  i.  Marched  at  7.15  a.  h.  eight  mites  due  north  to 
Jal&labM,  and  five  miles  further  north  to  B6ij-i-Afgh&a.  Bright 
weather  bat  somewhat  oold.  The  thermometer  during  night  33°. 
The  road  tlie  whole  way  was  over  a  flat  plain,  principally  con- 
cnsting  of  hard  baked  clay,  with  extensive  ruins  on  the  right  hand, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  cultivated  land  oo  the 
left.  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  considerable  dOoitr  from  the  direct 
road  to  JaUlab^'  as  the  country  is  much  flooded.  We  arrived 
at  9  A.M, :  and  shortly  after  our  arrival,  on  Captain  Lovett  wishing 
to  go  and  inspect  four  very  large  tamarisk -tr^es  outside  the  town, 
he  was  stopped  by  some  men  who  were  stationed  about  fifly  yards 
from  camp,  and  told  he  could  not  proceed  unless  he  had  express  per- 
mission from  the  YAwar  Az^  Kh&n — moreover,  that,  under  orders 
issued,  none  of  our  servants  were  to  be  admitted  either  into  or  near  the 
town.  The  Y£war,  who  was  at  once  summoned,  made  some  false  excuses, 
saying  he  would  find  out  the  reason;  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
sent  word  that  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  Abbas  Malik  Eh£n, 
who  declared  that  he  could  not  permit  the  General,  his  staff,  or  any 
of  his  servants  to  enter.  On  hearing  this  the  General  sent  the  Mira- 
khor  to  say  that  he  could  not  stop  here  any  longer,  but  would  move 
off  in  the  evening  towards  Burj-i-Afgh£n ".     Tents  were  accordingly 

■  J»Ulkb>d  WM  bnUt  by  Bkhrim  Khin,  the  Itwt  of  the  KaUm  Idngi,  fi>r  hu  eldert 
aoD  JaUIudin.  JiUludui  quArrellsd  with  hit  aged  &ther  and  went  off  to  Her&t ;  liu 
&tber  rauftfaung  in  tlM  village  of  Kat^on.  Shah  lUmiin  aadstod  him,  and  after  th* 
death  of  Bahrim  Kh^  invaded  Siibta  wHh  JtUtindln  and  a  large  force.  The  whole 
of  EUatin  reebted  the  aggraadon,  bnt  were  defeated,  and  Tftmrtn  departed  leaving 
JalAludin  on  the  throne.  On  hia  departure  the  Sut&nis  rose  and  expelled  Jaliludin,  and 
EaUni  nile  oeaied  frran  that  date.  Hahammad  Rlii  Ehin  and  Hiabfm  Kb&n  then 
divided  the  power;  and  Ibrihim  Ehin  Baldoh  amzed  the  t^portnni^  of  increaaing 
hii  tvntor;  on  thii  ride  of  the  Hefanand,  hj  taking  ibe  plaoea  in  the  vidnitj  of 
Jahinabfa),  whtcfa  latter  had  been  given  him  hj  Bahr&m  Ehin,  and  of  which,  with  the 
rest  of  hii  oonqaeeti,  he  was  deputed  b;  Ttj  Hnhammad  Khin  later  on. 

*  Bdrj-l-Afghin  wai  originally  a  lettlament  given  by  B^hf*"!  Khin  to  Muhammad 
Kh&n,  aon  of  Anm  EUn,  GUli^  who  oame  with  a  number  of  AJghini  from  Khal^ 
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struck,  and  we  arrived  at  the  latter  place  at  about  4  A.  M.  The  excase 
that  Malik  Abbaa  Khfiii  had  refused  ub  entrance  is  of  course  a  farce ; 
we  owe  this  oppositioDj  as  indeed  all  our  other  ditagremeiu,  to  Mirza 
Ma'sum  Kh&n,  who  sends  orders  as  to  our  treatment  through  the 
Amir;  and  we  know  that  the  Yfiwar  despatched  two  men  from 
Ktbimab^  to  Jal&labid  this  morning  with  a  message  to  the  Kat- 
kbuda.  Some  Afghan  residents  of  the  Buij-i-Afgh&n  whom  Captain 
Lovett  met,  told  him  they  were  certain  to  be  punished  for  speaking 
to  him ;  and  indeed  during  the  whole  of  oar  toar  we  have  heen 
absolutely  unable  to  gain  any  information  whatever  from  the  inha- 
bitants. At  this  place  our  camp  has  been  quite  tabooed,  and  our 
servants  have  been  prevented  from  entering  the  town  by  a  chain  of 
sentries :  we  have  in  short  been  treated  as  prisoners  within  a  ciicnm- 
scribed  space.  JaUlabid  is  a  town  of  about  400  houses,  with  a  low,  ase- 
lesB  mud  wall ;  it  has  a  mosque  among  the  trees  outside  the  walls.  The 
march  to  the  Burj-i-Afghin  was  over  a  clay  plain  covered  with  ruins. 
There  is  considerable  pultivation  around  this  village,  which  much  re- 
sembles that  of  Chelling,  having  the  same  octagonal-shaped  tower  in 
the  centre.  The  place  contains  no  less  than  200  Afgb&n  fiuniliee,  but 
we  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  whatever  with  them, 
and  the  inhabitants  resolutely  refused  to  let  us  have  anything  on 
purchase  until  permission  to  sell  was  received  from  the  Y&war. 
Captain  Lovett  rode  out  in  the  afibemoon,  straight  &om  JaUUabid 
about  ten  miles  due  north,  and  came  to  the  "Niizir,"  or  borders  of 
the  Himfln,  now  dry.  A  letter  came  in  during  the  evening  from 
the  Persian  Commissioner,  objecting  to  the  proposition  &0B1  the 
General  that  the  Commissioners  should  meet  at  Btirj-i-Alam  Kb&n, 
for  the  discussion  of  evidence  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  two  Afghins 
arrived  from  General  Pollock's  camp  with  letters  stating  that  he 
would  reach  Btidbir  on  February  28.  In  the  morning,  before  leaving 
K&simab^,  we  saw  a  Bal^cb  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
disputes  that  used  formerly  to  n^  in  Sist^n  between  Ibrahim  Khin 
and  Sharif  Kh£n  Baluch  on  the  one  side,  and  T£j  Muhammad  Kh^n 
of  Sekuha  on  the  other.  This  man's  neck  was  nearly  cut  through 
with  a  sword,  aud  the  soar  is  so  wide  now  that  you  can  put  your 
finger  in  it  lengthways.    To  a^ravate  his  case  he  is  all  over  scars, 

DBRT  KutniD,  on  b^nj  ttuned  ont  hj  Ffttli  Ali  Shah,  llieae  mtD  were  Ui«  d»> 
soenduita  of  the  old  AfgUn  ooaqDsroit  of  IiUuln.  B>hr4m  Khin  muried  tba 
dwightw  of  Hnhunnuul  KUn ;  and  (ft«fr  descenduita  still  inhibit  tbo  plM«. 
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and  has  lost  some  part  of  most  of  his  fingere.  The  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  country  here  is  covered  with  ruius,  among  which  are 
ttvo  or  three  large  villages.  They  say  that  irom  JaUlah&i  north- 
ward till  the  t«rritory  of  L&sh  Juwain  the  country  is  a  desert  where 
neither  food  or  water  are  obtainable. 

'March  2.  Marched  at  8  a.m.  fire  miles  south- south-west  to  £anj£r. 
Bright  clear  morning.  Hoad  ran  over  clay  desert,  crossing  three  small 
canals.  The  village  of  Banjfir,  lying  about  eight  miles  east  of  Na^rft- 
b&d,  the  towers  of  which  are  visible  from  it,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  in  Sist&n,  and  is  Burronnded  by  a  great  extent  of  culti- 
vation. It  ie  one  of  the  group  of  villages  which  formerly  were  the 
especial  property  of  the  KaUntars,  of  whom  the  head  man,  Mir  Wfiria 
Kalantar,  is  now  the  Katkhuda  of  Banj&r.  Here,  as  usual,  all  com- 
manication  with  tbe  village  was  prevented.  There  is  a  small  lake 
of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Banj&r,  formed  in  a  hollow  from  the  overflow 
of  tbe  numerous  canals  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  lake 
is  temporary  only,  and  is  quite  covered  with  wild  fowl,  which  are  very 
difficult  to  get  near.  Ma'sum  Kh£n  sent  out  a  letter  to  say  that, 
as  he  understood  the  Afghjiu  Commissioner  was  coming  into  Sist&n 
with  an  army  of  500  men,  be  thought  it  his  duty  to  return  to  Tehrin. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Y&war  wrote  to  the  General 
asking  for  a  testimonial  and  leave  to  quit  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  tbe  Amir,  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  some  new  move  of 
annoyance  and  obstruction  is  about  to  be  attempted.  The  Miiakhor 
and  some  of  the  servants  who  went  into  the  town  to-day  saw  both  the 
Persian  Commissioner  and  the  Amir,  and  gave  them  a  short  account  of 
the  way  in  which  we  had  been  treated,  which  was  of  course  met  with 
protestations  of  regret  and  ignorance,  Ma'sum  Eh&n  will  probably 
accept  this  as  a  fitting  place  for  discussion,  but  he  pretends  to  feel 
personal  fear  at  meeting  the  A%h^  Commissioner  so  far  from  the 
town  of  Naefrab&d.  He  told  tbe  Mirakhor  that  the  H&jji's  horse  had 
been  found  at  Tursh&b,  hut  on  its  way  here  died  at  Sekuba  from 
exhaustion.  While  telling  this  precious  story,  our  informant  said,  the 
Commissioner  himself  could  not  help  laughing. 

'  The  gnats,  flies,  hornets,  and  other  insects  peculiar  to  the  place, 
are  already  beginning  to  make  their  appearance.  On  the  morning 
of  March  3  messages  came  in  from  General  Pollock  with  letters  saying 
that  bis  camp  had  arrived  opposite  Chah^r  Burjak,  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  Helmand ;  that  Kamfil  Kh&n  had  refused  them  snpplies,  but  that 
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Im&m  EMd  had  sent  them  a  polite  iuvitation ;  and  that  he  hoped 
to  reach  Bli^-i-Alam  Khic  about  the  5th  instAnt,  having  with  him 
100  iffwdra  and  fifty  beaets  of  burden.  Betorn  messengers  were 
despatched  withont  delay,  askbg  him  to  join  onr  camp  at  Banj&r. 
The  Y&war,  on  the  other  hand,  informed  us  that  Mirza  Ma'sum 
Eh£n  had  sent  off  the  whole  of  his  tents  and  baggage,  and  intended 
to  leave  bimBelf  the  next  day  for  Khuras&n.  This  rumour,  though 
hardly  credible  concerning  his  personal  movements,  was  so  &r  cor- 
roborated by  our  muleteers,  that  they  had  been  in  town  and  helped 
their  brother  muleteers  to  pack  his  tents  and  baggage.  The  evenings 
are  becoming  intensely  dose,  the  temperature  at  9  p.m.  being  higher 
than  at  9  a.h. 

<  March  4.  Halt.  Weather  cloudy.  In  the  morning  Captain  Smith 
was  sent  into  the  town  to  visit  Mirza  Ma'sum  Ehin  and  the  Amir. 
The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  settle  the  question  of  the  visits  to  be 
paid,  to  find  out  about  the  reception  that  had  been  ordered  for  the 
Afgh&Q  Mission,  and,  now  that  tente  were  to  be  pitched  as  heretofore^ 
to  bring  the  objections  that  had  been  raised  concerning  the  fiag  to  an 
issue.  The  Commissioner  assured  Captain  Smith  that  all  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  honourable  and  fitting  reception 
of  General  Pollock  and  the  Afgh&n  Mission,  and  that  Sard&r  Sharif 
Kh&n's  son  had  been  ordered  to  receive  them  on  their  entrance  into 
his  father's  territory :  he  also  said  that  Eam&l  EMn'e  conduct  waa 
quite  contrary  to  orders.  With  regard  to  the  visits  he  said  that 
General  Pollock  and  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner  should,  according  to 
etiquette,  first  call  on  himself  and  the  Amir,  and  that  the  visit  would 
he  at  once  returned.  He  added  that  if  the  General  would  write  two 
lines  to  the  Amir,  the  latter  would  see  the  Mljllas  on  the  subject  of 
the  flag,  and  endeavour  to  explain  matters  to  them.  The  Amir  has 
given  a  number  of  horses  and  camels  to  the  Conmusaioner,  who  seat 
off  the  whole  of  his  baggage  to  K&'n  on  Monday  evening,  but  who 
did  not  say  anything  in  this  visit  about  his  own  departure,  save  that 
he  had  already  been  kept  waiting  for  the  Afghan  Commissioner  for 
a  month,  and  did  not  know  whether  he  could  wait  much  longer, 
certainly  not  mure  than  a  week  or  fortnight. 

'  Wednesday,  March  6.  Halt.  Weather  cloudy  and  much  cooler. 
In  the  morning  letters  from  General  Pollock  came  in,  saying  that  he 
was  at  Buij-i-Alam  Kh£n,  had  been  well  received  by  Sar^r  Sharif 
Khin,  whose  son  had  come  out  to  meet  them,  «aA  who  had  himself  called 
on  them  ;  and  that  the  AfghAn  Mission  hoped  to  cross  to  Deshtak  this 
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day.  Captain  Lovett  returned  from  a  suTTeying  expedition  to  the  KfiH- 
i-Khwfljali,  and  describee  the  hill  itself  as  being  very  tminteresting, 
with  a  few  ruins  on  its  undulating  crest,  and  those  quite  unworthy 
of  notice.  At  2  f.h.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  into  town,  on  his  way 
to  General  Pollack's  camp,  to  visit  the  Persian  CommisBioner,  and  see 
that  everything  was  settled  for  the  reception  and  Utikbdl  ai  the  Afgh&n 
Mission.  To  go  to  Deehtak  from  Banj&r  it  is  necessary  to  pass  by 
Jfamrab&d,  as  the  whole  of  the  intervening  country  is  under  water. 
Matters  having  been  arranged  for  the  itti^tdl.  Captain  Smith  rode  ont 
towards  Deshtak,  but  on  arriving  at  J^sinfik  learnt  that  the  Afghan 
Mission  had  gone  to  Wfisilfin,  to  which  place  he  accordingly  followed, 
arriving  in  their  camp  about  6  s,ii.  He  found  the  camp  without 
a  single  person  in  it  to  represent  either  the  Amir  or  any  Persian 
authority,  and  the  inhabitants  of  WfUil&n  absolutely  refusing  to  sell 
them  provisions ;  but  through  an  official  of  the  Amir,  who  was  with 
bim,  of  course  the  latter  difficulty  was  soon  put  right.  Accompanying 
S&iyid  N^  Muhammad  Sb&b  was  Ahmad  Eh&n,  chief  of  L&sh  Juwain, 
and  some  120  iov>dra,  the  number  of  followers  all  told  being  probably 
about  300.  Ibr&him  KhUn  of  Cbakhansur,  with  his  son,  had  crossed 
the  Helmand,  and  held  an  interview  at  Dak-i-Dehli  with  General 
Pollock  and  the  Afghfin  Commissioner.  Startling  stories  had  been 
told  to  the  new-comers  concerning  General  Goldsmid's  Mission,  and 
they  had  even  heard  that  the  Amir  had  given  orders  for  the  people 
to  rise  and  kill  us  all.  Sard&r  Imlim  Khdn  had  met  the  Afghan  party 
at  Chah&r  Bfirjak,  and  informed  them  that  all  he  had  done  with 
regard  to  ouiBelves  was  under  Persian  compulsion. 

'  Our  larger  camp  was  pitched  this  day,  and  the  Mission  moved  into 
it  daring  the  afternoon,  with  the  flag  Ayii^^  ^  i°  the  first  instance. 
Letters  had  been  received  from  the  Persian  CommisBioner  and  Amir  in 
the  morning,  stating  that  the  General's  letter  to  the  Amir,  explaining 
tiie  real  meaning  of  the  flag,  had  enabled  bim  with  infinite  trouble 
to  silence  all  religious  objections  I  Yet,  in  the  afternoon,  the  ¥&war 
Az&d  Kh£n  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Frederic  from  the  village,  saying  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  most  uneasy  at  the  sight  of  the  flag,  and 
requesting  an  explanation,  for  which  the  General  referred  him  to  the 
Amir.  It  was  found  that  the  Persian  Commissioner  had  pitched  hia 
flagstaff  that  morning  on  the  very  summit  of  his  house,  from  which 
the  flag  could  be  seen  for  miles. 

'  General  Pollock  and  the  Afgbiin  Mission  arrived  at  Nasintb&d  on 
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the  7th  inst,,  and  were  received  at  about  one  mile  from  the  town  by 
an  ittikbdl  of  8ome  seventy  aowdri,  headed  by  H&jji  Az&d  Kh&n,  an 
employe  of  the  His&m-u-saltanah,  who  had  been  sent  here  frcHn 
Mash-had  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  It  was  noticeable  that,  in 
retorn  for  the  usual  polite  enquiries,  the  Siiyid  Ndr  Muhammad  Sliah 
omitted  altogether  asking  after  the  Amir's  health,  and  only  asked 
after  the  Hisdm-u-saltanah.  The  camp  for  the  Afgh^  Mission  was 
pitched  at  the  east  corner  of  the  town,  right  beneath  the  Amir's 
house.  Shortly  after  arrival,  Sard&r  Kh&a  B&b&  EMn  and  Mirza 
MtiGsa  were  sent  by  the  Amir  and  Mirza  Ma'silm  Khin  to  make  the 
usual  health  enquiries,  which  were  duly  returned.  A  phase  in  Persian 
diplomacy  was  exhibited  to-day.  No  sooner  had  the  S&iyid  alighted 
at  his  tent,  than  he  received  a  message  secretly,  saying  that  all  the 
Sarbandis  and  Sharikis  were  ready  to  rise  and  kill  the  Amir  and 
take  his  fort,  if  he  the  S&iyid  would  give  the  signal ;  and  Eh&n  B£bA 
Kh&Q,  on  calling  on  him,  told  him  he  was  discontented  with  the  Amir's 
treatment,  and  intended  to  go  to  HertLt.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  what 
source  these  messages  owed  their  existence. 

'  On  the  morning  of  March  8,  the  whole  of  Sir  F.  Goldsmid's  staff^ 
with  servants  and  led  horses,  rode  out  at  H  a.m.,  accompanied  by 
the  Y&war  and  fifteen  samara,  for  the  islikbdl  of  Major-Gencral 
Pollock  and  SAiyid  Nur  Muhammad  Shah,  who,  with  Dr.  Bellew 
and  an  escort  of  some  loo  or  150  tomdrt,  arrived  at  head-quarters 
camp  at  Bai^]'^  about  9.30  a.u.  In  the  afternoon  the  Mirakhor  was 
sent  into  Nasirabad,  to  say  that  General  Pollock  and  Dr.  Bellew 
would  call  on  the  Amir  and  the  Persian  Commissioner  the  next 
day,  on  the  understanding  that  the  call  should  be  returned  in  Banj&r 
on  the  Monday  following.  To  this  message  the  Commissioner  re- 
turned answer  that  he  would  write  his  reply,  but  none  had  arrived 
by  1 1  P.M.  The  Afgh&n  Commissioner  resolutely  declines  to  call  first 
on  the  Persian  CommisBioner  and  the  Amir  on  the  following  grounds : 
that  it  would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  Amir  Shir  Ali  Khlin  ;  that 
it  would  seriously  damage  his  cause  with  the  people  around  in  Afghin 
interestj  who  would  be  told  that  he  had  gone  to  make  hia  "arz"  or 
petition  to  the  Amir;  that  he  had  been  treated  with  such  gross 
incivility  as  to  render  his  calling  first  impossible  ;  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Amir  and  Mirza  Ma's^  Kb&n  to  call  first  on  him,  as 
he  was  a  greater  official  and  higher  dignitary  thau  either  of  them. 

'  Sfiiyid  Nur  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Afgh&u  Commissioner,  is  a  tall, 
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Well-built,  Sne-look!ng;  man,  of  some  fifty  years  of  a^,  with  promi- 
nent nose,  and  a  somewhat  Jewish  cast  of  countenance.  He  is  frankr 
and  outspoken  to  a  degree,  veiy  determined  on  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  rights  of  his  cause,  and  to  press  them  to  the  utmost.  He  is 
represented  as  being  the  most  powerful  man  in  Afghiniet^n  next  to 
Shir  All  KMd  himself,  and  to  be  the  latter's  principal  and  most  trusted 
adviser.  The  absence  of  all  pomp  or  affectation  of  show  which  marks 
his  procedure  is  very  noticeable  j  his  own  dress  and  the  trappings  of 
his  horse  being  of  the  plainest  and  commonest  description.  He  walks 
about  the  camp  unattended  by  any  following  whatever,  and  is  equally 
without  affectation  in  his  coDversation.  He  gives  one  the  idea  of  a 
shrewd  clever  man,  sure  of  himself,  whose  every  action  would  be 
based  on  some  good  grounds.  He  professes,  and  it  is  to  be  believed, 
feels  s  sincere  friendship  for  the  English,  to  whom  he  owes  gratitude 
for  many  acts  of  kindness.  He  accompanied  the  Amir  as  his  chief 
adviser  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  visit  to  Ambila,  and  was  sent  by 
Sardiir  Eohandil  Eh&n  as  ambassador  to  Tehrin  in  1857,  when  he 
remained  at  the  Persian  capital  for  thirteen  months. 

'  March  9.  In  the  early  morning  a  letter  came  in  from  Mirza 
Ma'sum  Khin  demanding  the  reason  of  the  number  of  followers  who 
accompanied  the  Afghan  Commissioner;  stating  that  with  regard  to 
General  Pollock's  visit  to  the  Amir,  the  latter  did  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  return  it;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  be  could  not  say 
how  he  should  act  until  be  had  received  an  answer  to  his  present 
letter.  The  Persians  here  display  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  towards 
the  Afghans,  punishing  in  some  sort  every  one  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  them,  and  the  A^h&ns  are  naturally  eager  to  resent  this 
discourteous  and  unBeemly  treatment. 

'  March  10.  The  high  winds  with  violent  duet  storms,  which  prevail 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  have  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  make 
camp  life  miserable.  In  the  early  morning  two  letters  came  in  from 
Ma'sdm  Kh&n,  declining  to  return  General  Pollock's  visit  at  Banj&r 
and  requesting  that  the  Afghan  Commissioner  should  £end  him 
in  a  statement  of  his  claims  in  writing,  when  he  would  receive  a 
"silencing"  answer.  He  also  in  another  letter  threatened  "most 
undesirable  consequences"  if  Ahmad  Shah,  -the  Lfish  Juwain  chief, 
did  not  leave  the  camp.  Sir  Frederic  Ooldsmid,  after  consulta- 
tion  with  General  Pollock,  therefore  wrote  to  the  Persian  Com- 
missioner, and  informed  him  that  as  his  actions  and  correspondence 
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botli  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  was  bent  on  not  meeting  the  British 
atbitrat£>r'8  wishes  in  any  way,  he  had  no  course  left  but  to  witbdisv 
from  Sistfin.  He  ahonld  accordingly  leave  the  next  day  for  L^h 
Jnwain,  sending  Captain  Lovett  to  complete  the  snirey  of  Cbakhansur 
and  that  district.  No  anewer  to  this  letter  came  till  late  at  ni^ht, 
when  Ma'sum  Khjln  wrote  to  say  he  had  done  ereiything'  to  meet 
the  Grenersl'e  wishes,  but  that  the  fault  of  non-eueceee  did  not  lay 
with  him  :  he  enclosed  letters  of  safe-conduct  for  Captain  Lovett  as 
well  as  for  the  Mission,  and  was  evidently  very  pleased  to  hear  we 
were  going.  He  said  that  aa  the  next  day  was  the  first  of  Mn- 
haram,  and  it  was  considered  very  unlucky  to  move  out  of  a  town  on 
that  day,  he  had  already  made  a  garden  just  outside  the  walls,  hia 
Ttakal  makdn,  or  "  stage  of  first  setting  out."  There  is  a  report  that  a 
Fai&hi  who  had  accompanied  Sard&r  Ahmad  Shah,  and  had  gone  on 
to  Banjir  to  see  his  relations,  has  been  severely  beaten,  has  had  all 
bis  arms  taken  from  him,  and  has  been  missing  for  two  days.  The 
portmanteau  which  Sir  F.  Goldt^mid  lost  in  Italy  on  the  way  here, 
arrived  in  camp  to-day  from  Bandar- Abbas,  having  all  its  contents 
nntonched  and  safe.  It  had  been  brought  by  a  Baluch  on  a  camel, 
sent  by  the  Governor  of  Earm&n. 

'  March  1 1.  Winds  higher  than  ever,  and  weather  most  unpleasant. 
Captain  Smith  rode  into  Nasfrab&l  this  morning  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Persian  Commissioner,  who  was  encamped  in  a  garden  jost 
outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  Commissioner  endeavoured  to 
explain  hia  past  conduct,  but  was  informed  that  all  that  had  taken 
place  would  now  have  to  be  discussed  at  Tehr&n.  He  was  very 
amdoua  to  find  out  the  reasons  why  S&iyid  Nur  Muhammad  Shah  had 
not  called  upon  him,  and  was  apparently  much  enraged  that  the  Amir 
u>d  himself  should  have  been  guilty  of  any  civility  whatever  towards 
the  Afgh&n  Commissioner ;  as  he  kept  saying  that  the  UtiiBdl  and 
"lihw&l  pursi"  had  been  intended  entirely  for  the  honour  of  General 
Pollock ;  and  that  for  '  Amir  Shir  All  E.h£n  without  "  vous  autres" 
the  English,'  the  Persian  Government  did  not  care  at  all  He  kept 
repeating  that  all  would  be  well  at  Tehr&n ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  visit  begged  Captain  Smith  to  give  his  especial  compliments  to  Sir 
Frederic  Gotdsmid,  General  Pollock,  and  the  Afghjin  Commissioner, 
and  to  tell  the  two  latter  that  he  hoped  to  meet  them  in  General 
Goldsmid's  tent  at  Birjand  or  Mash-had.  Beport  has  it  that  he  has 
been  very  highly  bribed  by  the  Amir  to  break  off  matters  without  a 
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eonferencej  and  to  act  in  the  way  the  Amir  told  him ;  certainly  the 
treatment  that  the  British  and  A%h&n  Mieeiona  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Fereiim  authorities  is  without  parallel,  Illastrationa  of 
diecourtefijr  might  he  added  in  respect  to  the  snpply  of  baggage 
animals,  caah  payments,  and  other  pressing  matters  for  the  treatment 
and  dieposal  of  which  we  were,  at  the  last  moment,  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  local  officials.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  were  detained  by 
these  harassing  n^otiations  until  late  in  the  day;  though  General 
Pollock  and  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner  started  at  noon.  Captain 
Lovett  left  in  good  time  with  a  Persian  escort  fbr  Chakhanslir  for 
survey  purposes,  but  it  was  not  until  evening  that  the  head-quarters 
camp  marched  for  Bolah,  a  small  village  only  seven  miles  distant. 
Its  position  was  due  north,  over  a  dry  clay  plain,  scored  into  ihrrowfl 
by  the  wind,  which  is  so  strong  in  this  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood that  all  the  plants  grow  horizontally  along  the  ground  like 
creepers.  The  YHwar  lefl  us  at  Banj&r,  and  we  have  now  no  escort 
with  our  camp ;  but  orders  have  been  sent  to  Jalilab^  for  forty 
tOK&rt  to  join  us.  A  report  has  reached  camp  that  the  missing 
Far^i  was  killed  in  Nasirab&d  this  morning,  hat  it  is  not  supported. 
They  say  also  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner  two 
regiments  had  been  ordered  here  from  Ehaff. 

'March  i».  We  were  obliged  to  halt  at  this  place  (Bolah)  to-day, as 
our  camels  stuck  at  the  ditch  in  the  night,  and  could  not  get  in  here 
till  the  morning,  and  now  the  men  are  making  great  difficulties  about 
going  further.  The  animus  displayed  by  the  Amir  of  IC&in  towards 
the  Mi»ion  naturally  affects  the  general  behaviour  of  his  subordi- 
nates. We  notice  here  a  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  the  Persians 
with  us  to  leave  our  camp  at  this  point,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
they  were  anxious  last  year  to  get  away  when  we  had  reached  Hehin. 
The  probabilities  are  that  they  do  not  care  to  go  ferther  north, 
and  that  the  Amir's  authority  does  not  extend  much  beyond  this 
village.  We  dismissed  all  our  late  Persian  ttrndrt  in  the  evening 
and  received  six  towdri  &om  Jal&labfid  to  escort  the  Amir's  camels, 
but  the  forty^  that  we  were  informed  had  been  ordered  for  our  escort 
from  the  same  village  did  not  make  their  appearance. 

'  On  the  1 3th  March  we  finally  quitted  Siatan,  afler  a  stay  of  six 
weeks'  duration.  As  has  been  recounted,  all  the  British  Commis- 
sioner's efforts  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  the  delegates  of 
Persia  and  Afgb&nist&n  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Persian  authorities. 
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It  had  beeo  found  impossible  to  procure  any  species  of  evideoce  aflect- 
ing  the  enquiry  at  issue,  and  the  results  of  out  sojourn  in  the  province 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  excellent  survey  that  had  been  prepared 
by  Captain  Beresford  Lovett,  and  in  tiieprimd/itcie  evidence  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  Sist&n  that  we  had  been  able  to  collect  hy  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.      The  Amir  had  certainly  been  successfnl  in 
Btifiing  on  the  spot  an  enquiry  which  might,  if  once  commenced,  have 
caused  considerable  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the  various  members  of 
the  ancient  deposed  families  who  were  so  carefully  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  the  British  Commissioner.     As  &r  as  he  dared,  be  had  en- 
deavoured to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  and  to  slight  in  a  marked  manner  the  Commissioner  of 
Shir  Ali  Kb&n  and  General  Pollock  who  accompanied  him.     But  after 
all,  the  decision  on  the  whole  matter  would  have  to  be  pronounced  in 
Tehr&n.     One  inevitable  conclusion  forced  upon  the  mind  aft«r  our 
Sist&n  experiences  was,  that  the  Persian  Government  had  most  signally 
and  culpably  failed  in  the  commonest  courtesy,  not  taking  even  the 
most  ordinary  precautions   to   ensure   that  the   dignity  and   safety 
of  a  Mission  it  had  itself  solicited  should  be  suitably  upheld  and 
r^arded.     With  the  exception   of  the  superficial  and  empty  cour- 
tesies shown  to  the   British   CommiBaioner  on  his  first  arrival,  no 
single  opportunity  was  neglected  of  placing  slights  upon  the  Missiou, 
and  of  rendering  independence  of  action  practically  impossible.     In- 
stead of  being  furnished  at  the  outset  with  a  suitable  escort,  and 
accompanied  by  a  responsible  Persian  official  of  high  rank  who  would 
have  eventually  had  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  Shah  on  every 
detail,  we  were  dependent  upon  a  hostile  Governor  (who  in  these 
far-off  regions  is  absolutely  despotic)  not  only  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motion, for  guards  and  sentries  over  our  camp,  hut  for  the  supply  of 
the  very  necessaries  of  life.     Anything  like  free  action  was  ther^ore 
hopelessly  crippled;  and  instead  of  the  British  Commissioner  being 
able  to  move  about  the  province  wherever  he  thought  proper,  and 
in  a  style  and  manner  commensurate  to  his  dignity,  his  sphere  of 
action  was  practically  limited   by  and  dependent  on  the  wishes  of 
the  Amir,     Had  the  Persian  Commissioner  been  a  man  of  another 
stamp,  n:iatters  might  of  course  have  worn  a  very  different  com- 
plexion.    But  poor   and   needy  and  with   nothing  to  lose,  he  was 
only  too  ready  to  play  into  the  Amir's  bands,  and  he  probably  took 
ftwaj  with  him  recognition  of  his  tractability  sufficiently  solid  to  make 
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him  regardless  of  the  suBpension  of  one  year  &om  public  employ— 
\rhicb  was  the  puDielimeiit  eventually  awarded  him  at  Tehran,  it 
deference  to  the  representations  of  the  British  Legation^.' 


IV.     Sutdn  to  Mash-kad. 

'Leaving  Bolah  at  7.30  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  March,  we 
marched  north-north-west  twentj-eight  miles  to  the  ruins  of  Fesh£- 
wariin,  camping  in  their  vicinity  at  a  spot  called  SaliUn.  At  foar 
miles  from  Bolah  we  passed  the  villages  of  Rind&n  on  the  right  and 
Kalali-i-Nau '  on  the  left;,  which  are  the  last  inhabited  places  in  this 
direction  towards  the  bed  of  the  Himun ;  and  for  the  first  t«n  miles 
our  road  ran  over  a  desert  plain  of  alluvial  soil  baked  hard  and 
covered  with  heaps  of  sand,  but  furrowed  in  every  direction  from  the 
action  of  wind  and  water.  At  ten  miles  we  reached  a  belt  of  thick 
tamarisk  jungle,  and  at  twelve  miles  halted  and  breakfasted  in  the  bed 
of  a  dry  cana),  some  thirty  feet  wide,  which  runs  through  the  jungle, 

'  Th«  following  itineruy  in  Sirtin  may  bo  uwftil : — 


ChUi-i-Ktu>k-{-Mtilu>mm>d  Du-rish 

Sekuha  

Chelling         

Nadnbid 

Deshtak        

B^-i-Almm  Eh&n 

K»l»1i-i-N«i 

Kinuk  

Kiibok  

D»Jt-i-DeHi 

Bondar-i-EftmU  Ebia 
Biioumtbtd  .. 

Ka]»"h-i-Frth  

Sar-i-Biuiil 

N&d-AU         

ViUi^  of  Aghi  Jin 


Tiflak 
Zahidan-Ki^niab&il 


Bdij-i-Afgh&D 
Banjir 


8.K  by  E. 
E.bjN. 


8.  by  E. 
3.S.E. 
E.  by  8. 
K.W. 

N.N.W. 
N.N.E. 
■3  N.W. 

U  W.S.W. 

Is  aw. 

1.8  N.N.W. 


■  Fiom  tbia  tnwt  north  the  deiert  is  liabls  t 
[town  aa  th«  ShIlah-i-Kala'h-i-Nau. 


Innndatiou  from  the  Himiin,  and  ii 
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and  where  were  eome  wells  of  brackish  and  nnitiTtting  water.     This 
canal    is   said   to   have  come   from   Jah&nabAd,   bat  there  were   no 
signs  of  cultivation  in  its  vicinity.     At  a  mile  beyond  onr  break- 
fasting-place,  we  reached  the   N&izfir,  which   forms  the  neck  con- 
necting the  east  and  west  portions  of  the  old  lake.     The  N&iz£r  is 
a  tract  of  about  five  miles  in  width  and  varyiog  in  length,  covered 
with   high  yellow  reeds  and  bulmshes,  the   former  veiy  thick  and 
strong.     The   way   through   it  is  by  a  path   abotit  six  feet  wide, 
originally  cut  for  the  passage  of  rafts  or  t4l{».     On  first  viewing  the 
K&iz&r  it  was  easy  to   realise   Conolly's  description  of  the  H&mun, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  K.6h-i-Khw&jah — minus  the  water.   As  &r 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  every  side  were  to  be  seen  the  tops  of  a 
waving   sea  of  yellow  reeds,  with  nothing  to  break  the  view,  save 
where  dense  black  columns  of  smoke  rising  to  the  sky  marked  the  spots 
where  the  wandering  tribes  were  burning  the  reeda,  in  order  that, 
later  on,  the  yoang  green  shoots  which  replace  them  might  afford  pas- 
turage for  their  flocks  and  herds.    It  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  that  this  tract  (and  much  fiirilier  to  the  south)  has  at  this  time 
of  the  year  been  passable  by  any  other  method  th^i  in  tutit.     The 
water,  however,  would  never  be  much  deeper  than  three  or  four  feet 
Two  or  three  mounds,  one  called  Kuha,  the  other  Ab  Kand,  similar  to 
those  on  the  plains  to  the  south  of  Sistfin,  form  landmarks  to  guide 
the  traveller  amid  the  dreary  waste  of  reeds.     Leaving  the  "NAizir," 
the  road  then  runs  over  a  saline  desert  plain,  thickly  covered  with 
tamarisk,  hhata,  trat,  and  camel-thorn— of  a   clayey  substance,  and 
with  deep  hoof-marks  showing  that  it  had  lately  been  under  water. 
We  encamped  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  ruins  of  Fesh&- 
war&n,  but  amid  other  large  ruins,  by  the  side  of  a  small  and  new 
canal  of  water  brought  from   the  Farah-Rud  last  year  by  Sardfo 
Ahmad  Slh^.     We  are  now  in  L&h  territory,  and  several  well-known 
points  of  view  can  be  seen  &om  our  camp.     The  wind  dropped  in  the 
afternoon,  but  b^an  to  blow  again  at  sunset.     We  hear  that  the  Amir 
of  KA'in  has  given  out  that  if  we  had  not  gone  when  we  did,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  us  turned  out  by  force*. 

'On  the  afternoon  of  March  14  we  all  went  to  see  the  ruins  of 
Pesh£warin^,  which  we  found  as  disappointing  as   have   been  the 

'  Such  reporta  m&j  or  nuy  not  have  been  troe ;  I  do  not  credit  them ;  tmd  it  Ii  *«i7 
csrtun  that  thou  who  brought  than  were  rather  inclined  to  stimulkte  than  to  allaj  oui 
irritalJon  at  the  Amic'a  behaviour. — F.  J.  G. 

'  The  ruins  of  Peehawaiin  are  divided  Into  leveial  groupi  known  b;  different  namet. 
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Tuinfi  of  Sist^  in  geaeral.  They  are  of  great  extent  and  are 
BtroDglf  built,  many  of  them  of  alternate  layers  of  enn-bumt  and 
baked  briclc,  bat  there  is  nothing  that  telle  of  their  date  or  natnre. 
The  remains  of  a'  madrasah  or  mosque,  with  a  mhrab,  were  among 
the  moat  exteneive,  and  had  traces  of  omamenfatdon  and  a  Kufic 
inscription.  The  walls  oftheuri,  or  citadel,  are  still  in  good  repair.  This 
wae  of  a  circular  form,  somewhat  irregnlar  in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of 
from  two  to  three  handred  yards.  The  walls  are  about  fifty  feet  high, 
boilt  strongly  of  baked  brick,  with  a  species  of  arched  covered  gallery, 
five  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  running  round  the  summit  of  the 
ramparts.  Two  massive  round  towers  guard  the  gateway,  which  is 
approached  up  a  narrow  steep  ascent.  In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is 
a  mound,  on  which  are  the  mioa  of  a  house  of  superior  character, 
probably  the  residence  of  the  governor.  To  the  south  dense  drifts 
of  sand  ma  to  the  summit  of  the  ramparts.  The  usual  remains  of 
tile,  brick,  vases,  &c.  strew  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  we  could 
discover  nothing  novel.  The  great  characteristic  of  these  ruins  is 
the  number  of  accurately  constructed  arches  which  still  remain,  and 
which  are  seen  in  almost  every  honse,  and  the  remains  of  very 
strongly  built  windmills,  with  a  vertical  axis,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  Sisttin. 

■March  15th.  Marched  at  7.30  a.h.,  nineteen  miles  north  to  Lfish 
Jnwain.  We  went  out  of  onr  way  some  three  or  four  miles  to  the  west, 
on  account  of  the  ruins,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  an  ancient  in- 
scription, which  directs  the  traveller  to  turn  to  the  left  hand  and  dig, 
when  he  will  be  rewarded  by  discovering  seven  jars  of  gold.  We,  how- 
ever, were  not  snccessful  in  attaining  the  desired  object,  as  our  guide 
could  not  verify  his  clues :  he  showed  as,  instead,  the  ruins  of  what 
was  most  probably  some  pUce  of  worship,  with  a  mihrdb,  and  above  the 
miirdd,  in  the  wall,  the  masonic  star  of  five  points  surrounded  by  a 
circle,  and  with  a  round  cup  between  each  of  the  points,  and  another 
in  the  centre :  we  also  saw  the  tomb  of  Sfiiyid  Ikb&l,  mentioned  by 

inch  M  Kot-M&nit,  Saliin,  Kbiiahabtd,  EaI>1i-i-M»lUhdn,  Nikin-Khanah,  wid  more. 
Eight  milea  weat-north-west  bvm  the  rniDi  u  a  flat-topped  imgnUrly-shaped  hill, 
nlled  the  Kdh-I-Kiialiah  ;  lomewhat  nnatler  than,  but  teaembling,  the  Kiih-t-Ehwijafa. 
To  ita  eMt  flows  the  Fanh  Rdd,  to  it«  we«t  the  Hirit  Bdd,  and  near  it  are  four  viUaf^ea, 
named  Ghonah,  Kuhga,  Damboli,  and  Giiirgdri,  the  latter  deriving  its  name  irom  tha 
gargling  caneed  hj  the  waten  rasbing  thruagh  a  narrow  passage  near  the  village.  Slag 
i*  said  to  be  found  aU  over  this  hill.  We  could  find  no  traoe  of  the  name  Lukh  men- 
lioDed  [n  Conolljr'i  map. 
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Christie,  lying  about  three  miles  to  the  north-Dorth-east.  Leaving  tli«! 
ruins  and  pnreuing  our  course  to  the  north  over  a  hard  plain  of  alluvial 
soil  with  plentiful  tamarisk  and  camel-thom,  we  arrived,  in  two  and  a- 
half  hours  from  starting-point,  at  the  village  of  Khairib^,  a  portion  of 
Sard&r  Ahmad  Kb&n's  territory,  wretched  in  construction  and  nmiil^r- 
ing  120  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Khair&b£d  came  out  to  talk 
to  us,  and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  Amir  of  K£in,  who,  they 
saidj  had  last  year  sent  a  number  of  lowdri  and  cattle  to  graze  on  and 
destroy  their  crops,  headed  by  a  son  of  Sard&r  Sharif  Kh&n.  These 
villagers  are  Popalz&i -Afghans.  They  had  only  just  commenced  to 
plough  and  sow,  whereas  the  crops  in  Sistfin  are  nearly  fall  grown. 
This  they  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  season  had  been  quite 
abnormal,  and  that  the  Farah-Rud  had  only  just  come  down  and  fur- 
nished them  with  the  required  water  for  irrigation,  conveyed  by  a  small 
canal  from  the  river.  Hence  to  our  camp  in  I^sh  Juwain,  ten  miles 
further,  the  road  was  over  a  flat  plain,  desert  for  the  first  five  miles,  but 
afterwards  thickly  covered  with  kirta.  Extensive  detached  plateaux, 
of  a  clayey  formation  with  shingle  on  the  top,  stand  out  in  all 
directions,  and  most  probably  mark  the  former  level  of  the  valley, 
which,  if  it  only  enjoyed  security,  might  be  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive.  We  found  the  camp  pitched  in  the  valley,  underneath  the 
fort  of  L4sh,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  with  the  river 
intervening.  On  arrival,  Sard&r  Ahmad  Kh&a  paid  Sir  F.  Goldsmid 
a  visit  in  his  tent.  The  Sard£r  is  a  pleasant  but  somewhat  foxy- 
looking  man  of  probably  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age,  but  his  dyed 
beard  and  whiskers  and  painted  eyes  make  him  appear  much  younger. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Shah  Faeand  Khin  of  this  place, 
son  of  Abdul  Rasiil  Kh&n,  and  nephew  of  Ibrihim  Khfui  of  Chakh- 
ansur.  He  remembers  quite  well  Conolly's  visit  to  hie  grandfather, 
thirty  years  ago,  and  speaks  of  Conolly  (Kh&Q  Ali)  as  having  been 
hie  great  friend,  saying  that  he  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  K'dh-i- 
Khw&jah,  and  that  he  had  received  from  him  a  telescope,  which  was 
sent  from  Kibul,  and  which  he  had  given  to  his  Chakhansur  uncle. 
He  also  perfectly  recollects  Kh&iikoff  and  his  mission,  who,  he  says, 
were  afraid  to  go  into  Sist&n,  but  went  off  to  Neb  and  Bandan. 
The  Sard^r  is  at  present  greatly  exasperated  against  the'  Amir  of 
K&iin.  He  represents  that  last  year  his  subjects  have  been  reduced 
by  more  than  two-thirds,  through  the  tricks  of  the  Amir,  who  used  to 
send  emissaries  at  night,  and  tell  his  people  that  if  they  would  join 
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him  they  would  be  well  fed  and  taken  care  of.  In  this  way  more 
than  aooo  families  were  enticed  away,  and  the  majority  of  the  Und  is 
in  consequence  left  uncultivated  this  year,  while  numerous  villages  are 
completely  deserted :  for  he  estimates  the  whole  of  his  subjects  now 
remaining  as  not  more  than  looo  femilies  at  the  outside.  The 
runaways  would  be  certain  to  return,  be  thinks,  if  only  there  was 
any  chance  of  their  being  secured  against  the  attacks  of  tbeir  ambitious 
and  cruel  neighbonr.  He  also  bears  testimony  to  the  lateness  of  the 
period  at  which  the  Farab-Rtid  is  filled.  The  waters  of  this  river 
apparently  remain  for  about  sixty  days  longer ;  when  it  gradually 
dries  up.  Poor  as  he  must  be,  the  Sard£r  insists  upon  providing 
everything  for  our  camp  gratis,  saying  he  is  not  like  Mir  Alam  KhSn. 
He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Ibrahim  Kh&n  of  Chakhansur,  for 
whom  the  natives  in  these  localities  seem  to  have  at  once  the  greatest 
respect  and  awe.  This  latter  chief  is  described  as  a  great  warrior  and 
great  hunter,  but  not  a  man  who  could  take  his  place  is  a  majlU  or 
assembly.  He  has  no  powers  of  conversation,  is  thoroughly  wild  in 
speech,  manner  and  appearance,  and  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  charas, 
hanij,  opium,  and  other  stimulants,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
becomes  completely  mad.  From  constaiit  enquiries  made  since  we 
have  been  in  Sistin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
the  murderer  of  Dr.  Forbes,  and  that  Ferrier's  account  of  Sardftr 
Ali  Khfin's  oommimion  of  the  crime,  and  subsequent  treatment  of 
Dr.  Forbes'  body,  is  at  variance  with  facts.  The  natives,  moreover, 
all  assert  that  Ali  KhUn  had  been  dead  many  years  when  Sard&r 
Ibrfihim  Khfin  shot  Dr.  Forbes.  Concerning  the  details  of  the 
murder,  we  have  ascertained  that  Kh&nikoff's  relation  of  the  incident 
is  nearly  correct:  and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  Ibrdhim  Kh£n  was 
under  the  influence  of  haitg  when  he  fired  the  fatal  shot.  From 
information  collected  at  L&sh,  it  appears  that  Sblih  Pasand  Kh&n 
implored  Forbes  not  to  trust  himself  in  Chakhansur,  telling  him 
that  Ibribim  Kh£n  was  a  drunkard  and  a  madman^  and  would  cer- 
tainly kill  him.  As  Forbes  persisted  in  going,  Sh&h  Pasand  Kh&n 
made  him,  before  he  left,  write  a  paper  saying  that  he  did  so 
against  advice  and  on  his  own  responsibility :  and  he  then  dismissed 
him,  t«lling  him  his  blood  must  be  upon  his  own  head.  How 
Ferrier  came  to  connect  Sard&r  Ali  Kh&n's  name  with  the  deed  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive,  for  here  no  doubt  or  concealment  of  the 
fact  of  8ard4r  Ibr&him  Kh£n's  guilt  is  attempted.     It  is  talked  of 
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quite  commonly  sod  openly.  For  man;  years  Sard&r  Ibrihim  KbAn 
almost  entirely  discontinued  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men — either 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  fort  surrounded  by  nnmben  of  large, 
powerful  and  savage  dogSj  who  permitted  no  one  to  approscfa.  him 
save  a  negro  boy  slave,  who  brought  him  his  meals — or  else  living 
in  the  jungle,  engaged  in  hunting  the  wild  boar,  of  which  sport 
he  is  passionately  fond,  Captain  Lovett  however,  who  visited  him, 
gives  a  better  account  of  his  ways:  but  he  is  quite  incapable  of 
managing  bnsinees,  which  ie  done  for  him  by  his  wife  and  her 
bvourite  Bon  Khin  JahUn.  Ibrahim  Kh^  has  six  sons : — Malik  Khiin, 
a  yoQtb  addicted  to  bang  and  opium,  who  has  quarrelled  with  his 
father  and  is  living  under  the  protection  of  the  Amir  of  K&m  at 
Sharifab^;  3.  Kh&n  Jah&n,  heir  to  the  chieftainship,  clever  and 
sharp,  and  fond  of  English  dress ;  5.  Muhammad  Ali  K.hfln ;  4.  Sar- 
&r&z  Kh&n,  who  has  been  at  Tehrin  for  some  years  j  5.  Muhammad 
Eh^,  and  one  other. 

'Saturday,  March  16.  Halt.  The  weather  is  getting  much  wanner, 
tmd  the  maximum  of  thb  day's  thermometer  reaches  98°.  While  at 
breakfast  in  the  morning  we  were  astonished  to  hear  a  general  firing 
in  camp,  and  on  going  outside  the  tent  found  the  ttnodn  discharging 
their  rides  at  an  enormous  flock  of  pelicans  flying  over  head,  in  several 
long  lines,  in  a  north-west  directictn.  There  must  have  been  at  the  least 
500  or  600  of  these  birds.  They  kept  close  together,  flew  very  high,  and 
were  probably  migrating  on  the  approach  of  the  hot  weather.  Hiere 
is  another  report  in  camp  that  the  Amir  has  killed  the  Far^i  who 
was  detained  at  Nasirabfid,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascert^n  its  truth. 
At  5  P.M.  Sardfir  Ahmad  Khan,  accompanied  by  Mard^  Kh^  the 
Akbiind-z£dah  of  the  Sard&r,  MustaCH  Kh&n,  and  the  chief  of  Ful&lak 
called  on  Sir  Frederic  Ooldsmid.  It  was  most  interesting  to  hear 
these  men  talk  of  Conolly  and  his  Sergeant,  Cameron,  and  Munshi 
Kar&mat  Kh&n.  In  L&sh  Juwain  Conolly's  name  is  known  as  well 
as  the  Sard&r's,  and  all  people  talk  of  him  with  afiection.  The  Sard£r 
and  the  remainder  of  the  chiefs  were  very  anxious  to  know  what  was 
going  to  be  the  upshot  of  the  Mission.  They  said  that  they  had 
suffered  unheard-of  things  at  the  hands  of  the  Amir  of  K£m,  but 
that  their  own  hands  had  been  tied  by  the  influence  of  the  Engli^ 
Government  with  the  Amir  Shir  Ali  Khan,  and  that  they  conld  not 
retaliate.  Sard&r  Ahmad  Kb&n  repeated  he  had  already  lost  more  than 
two-thirds  of  bis  subjects,  who  had  been  enticed  into  Sistin  by  the 
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Amir  of  Efi'n ;  adding  tliat  he  himself  had  received  two  or  three  letters 
from  the  Hie^-i-SaltaDah,  offeriog  liim  5000  tumdm  a  year  if  he 
would  obey  the  Pendans,  which  he  had  hitherto  refused ;  and  that  unless 
he  was  speedily  enabled  to  maintain  his  position,  he  would  have  no 
resource  but  to  join  the  Amir,  the  other  chiefs  up  to  Farrah  fol- 
lowing his  example,  Ibrahim  Khfia  of  Chakhaasur  included.  Mus- 
t&f&  Khan  told  us  that  he  had  been  sent  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
army  that  some  years  previously  entered  Sist&n  under  the  orders  of 
Muhammad  SaUh  Kh&n,  Kdrd-bacha ;  and  that  he  had  received  no  less 
than  two  written  letters,  addressed  by  the  father  of  the  present  Amir  of 
K^in  to  Bost  Muhammad  Khin,  who  sent  hirn  from  Her&t,  Bayiug that 
the  Persians  had  nothing  to  do  with  Siet&n,  bat  that  Muhammad  Salah 
Kh&n  had  merely  come  down  with  a  small  force  as  escort,  in  order  to 
pay  the  annual  subsidy  to  Sard&r  Ibr&him  Kh&n  and  other  Baluch  chiefs, 
for  keeping  open  the  roads  to  Persia  by  AfghfimBt&n,  such  as  the 
Haftjd  B&h  and  others.  Mard&n  Khfioj  who  is  a  tremendous  warrior, 
breathed  nothing  but  fire,  blood  and  devastation,  and  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  Amir  of  K&in,  who,  he  said,  had  been  with  him  formerly 
and  under  his  thumb,  and  was  at  that  time  a  Sfinni.  The  SardUrs  did 
not  leave  till  the  last  moment  at  which  tiiey  could  say  their  eveniag 
prayers,  when  they  went  just  outside  the  tent  and  performed  their  de- 
votions, led  by  the  Akhund  Zadah.  After  dinner  our  Shia'h  servanta 
made  a  great  noise,— wailing,  weeping,  and  beating  their  bosoms  for 
Husain  and  Ali. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  we  rode  over  and  inspected  the  fortress 
of  Juwain,  a  rectangular  building,  400  yards  by  300  yards,  with 
towers  at  each  &ce,  and  two  large  towers  on  either  side  of  the  gate, 
situated  about  two  miles  east-north-east  of  LfUh.  It  is  the  laigest 
place  in  Hokitt,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  way  and  wet  ditch 
with  a  breadth  of  fifteen  feet.  Its  east  and  west  &ces  have  six 
bastions  each,  its  south  &ce  three,  and  the  north  two.  The  walls 
are  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  veiy  thick  and  strong,  and  scored  all 
over  with  the  marks  of  the  cannon-shot  which  Y&r  Muhammad  fired 
against  them.  The  only  gate  to  the  place  is  in  the  north  face,  and 
about  600  yards  from  it  are  the  remains  of  an  artificial  mound  of  earth 
which  the  Wazir  erected  as  a  good  site  for  his  artillery.  The  fortress 
has  never  been  taken,  though  it  could  not  stand  for  a  moment  against 
heavy  guns  or  shells.  It  is  constructed  on  a  high  mound,  and  there- 
fore towers  above  the  plain.     The  wet  ditch,  which  is  of  no  depth,  is 
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dependeat  for  tte  wat«r  supply  on  the  Farali  Bud,  with  wliicfa  it 
is  connected  by  a  canal.  We  were  received  in  the  most  friendly  way 
by  Sardir  Saraad  Khfin,  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  a  brother  of 
Sardlir  Ahmad  Kbflii ;  and  here  again  we  foand  that  ConoUy  was  per- 
fectly well  remembered,  for  we  were  taken  to  the  room  where  he  had 
Bat,  when  he  called  on  Q-ulzir  Kh&n,  who  after  ConoUy's  departare 
went  off  to  Her£t  and  died  there.  The  description  of  Juwain  given  by 
Conolly,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  popnlons  places  he  had  seen  since 
leaving  Kandahar,  does  not  apply  now.  The  numerous  houses  around 
the  walls  are  all  deserted  and  mined,  and  the  Sard^  assured  us  that 
out  of  400  families  who  nsed  to  live  inside  tbe  walls,  no  less  than  250 
had  been  enticed  away  into  Sistan^.  It  appeus  that  the  year  before 
last  the  Farah-Rud  did  not  fill  at  all,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in 
consequence  unable  to  sow  their  crops :  last  year  their  crops  had 
come  above  ground,  when  the  Persians  came  and  destroyed  them  all ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  which  these  two  events  have  produced 
that  the  Amir  has  been  enabled  to  entice  over  so  many  of  the  starving 
people.  The  Eatkhnda  of  the  place,  a  very  old  man,  who  as  a  boy 
remembers  Y&r  Muhammad's  siege,  assured  as  that  three  years  ago 
grain  was  so  plentiful  that  fifteen  matint  sold  for  a  ikrtia,  whereas  only 
one  is  obtainable  now  for  the  same  money.  He  represented  the  soil 
as  being  extraordinarily  rich,  a  statement  home  oat  by  the  fact  that 
though  the  ground  has  only  been  sown  seven  days  the  crops  are 
already  appearing.  They  seemed  especially  proud  of  their  melons, 
which  they  say  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  From  the  summit 
of  the  walls  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the  plain  of  Hok&t  lying 
below  ',  hounded  on  every  side,  except  to  the  south-west,  by  the  higher 
plateau  of  the  desert.  There  are  three  or  four  windmills  inside  the 
diteh  and  one  outside,  all  with  vertical  axles,  and  sails  of  a  coarse 
tamarisk-made  canvas.  All  the  houses  in  the  fort,  even  the  smallest, 
have    little   bddgirs    or   wind-towers    of   their   own,   and    we   were 

'  The  namcB  of  the  inbabited  Tillages  >t  present  in  the  diitrict  of  Liiili  Juvain  mn  M 
followi  ;— JuwuD,  Deb-Nau,  And  Kbaintbid,  on  the  left  ban^  of  tbe  rivar  ;  Ltab.  Panj- 
Deh.SluDur.Cirg,  on  the  right  bunk.  The  following  vilI*geB  have  been  racentl;  deaerted 
ftll  OQ  tbe  right  bonk  :— Damboli,  Kdcbab,  Kilbga,  Jsh-i-Dirg,  KhiUhkbid. 

*  Ai  t>  mentioned  in  Conolly,  tbe  name  of  thia  dirtrict  is  known  u  Hokit.  The 
Sardir  cl&ims  to  tbe  aouth  nil  the  PeshAwKrin  country  ns  hie  own  up  to  the  'SiXiir.  The 
Vklley  ii  also  called  the  jUgaiK  of  LaftAn,  tram  a  vilbige  near,  which  is  now  in  ruina. 
fVab  ii  distant  about  sizt;  milee,  and  between  It  and  this  place  there  b  nid  1«  be  a 
^lar  similar  to  thoM  we  had  seen  in  the  deserts  between  the  Narmaahir  and  SiatAo. 
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assured  that  of  late  years  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  had  become  as 
bad  as  in  Sistin,  though  formerly  there  were  hardly  any :  the 
heat  here  is  very  great.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  Mr. 
Rosario  for  medical  advice,  and  the  Sard&r  accompanied  as  back 
to  camp  to  get  some  medicine  for  his  eyes.  He  told  us  that  only 
five  villages  remained  inhabited  now  in  the  whole  of  his  brother's 
territory,  and  the  country  was  consequently  quite  uncultivated. 
The  plain  from  the  summit  of  the  fort  appears  to  be  almost  entirely 
covered  with  iirta.  That  portion  below  Lfish  still  bears  the  name 
of  Laft&n  Juwain,  as  it  did  in  ConoUj's  time,  from  a  new  canal  dug 
by  Shah  Paeand  Kh&n^.  The  village  of  Laft£u  is  in  mins,  but  the 
canal  remuns.  On  our  return  we  visited  an  ancient  zidrai-gaA,  said 
to  have  been  coDstructed  by  the  Uzbeks.  A  well-built  arch  is  still 
standing,  covered  with  ornamentation  and  Kufic  inscriptions.  We 
were  accompanied  by  Muhammad  Hasan  Ehic,  son  of  Shah  Faaand 
Kh&nj  a  iine-looking  bearded  man  of  about  forty-five.  TliiB  is  the 
"  pet  child  "  of  whom  ConoUy  speaks.  Shah  Pasand  Eh&n  snrvived 
his  son  Rasul  KhUn  three  years ;  and  was  himself  succeeded,  as  chief, 
by  Sardir  Ahmad  Kh&u,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  Shah  Pasand 
Kh&n's  body  was  taken  on  his  death  to  Her&t  for  burial.  Eis  uncle, 
Gulz£r  Ehin,  the  chief  of  Juwain,  who  also  died  at  Her&t,  is  said 
to  have  reached  the  age  of  i  lo  years ;  and  when  he  died  to  have  all 
bis  teeth  perfect  in  his  head. 

'March  17th.  Halt.  More  large  flocks  of  birds  were  observed  flying 
over  head  to-day.  This  plain  seems  to  swarm  with  venomous  rep- 
tiles; for  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  our  servants  broi^ht  in  a 
large  snake,  two  black  scorpions,  a  yellow  scorpion,  and  a  sand  snake. 
Weather  much  hotter.  In  the  afternoon  Captain  Lovett  returned  from 
his  survey  expedition  to  Chakhansur,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eldest 
son  of  Ibrihim  Kh&a  of  Chakhanstir,  Kh&n  Jafa&n  Khin,  came  in — ac- 
companied by  the  eldest  son  of  Sard^r  Shanf  Kh&n,  who  said  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  wished  to  join  the  Afghans,  Captain 
liovett  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  survey  of  the  country.  He 
reports  Chakhansur  as  being  about  sixty  miles  from  this  place,  and 
says  the  country  between  is  very  desert.  He  found  Ibrahim  Kb^ 
encamped  with  500  men  close  to  the  fort  of  N&d  Ali,  intent  on  hostile 
measures,  but  Captain  Lovett  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  fort  of 

'  Hie  word  Juwain  seems  to  me  a  likel;  contnction  from  J6i-nau,  the  new  streun.— • 
F.  J.  a. 
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ChakhaDslir,  where  he  himself  stayed  for  two  days.  He  describes  the 
Sard^r,  the  murderer  of  Dr.  Forbes^  as  a  pleasant  enough  old  man  ; 
helieving,  from  all  he  heard  and  saw,  that  the  famous  doga  which 
used  to  form  his  only  guard  have  been  dispersed,  and  that  he  lires 
more  among  hie  fellow-men.  At  5  T.u.  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid, 
accompanied  by  General  Pollock,  Dr.  Bellevv,  and  Captain  Smith,  re- 
turned the  visit  of  Sard&r  Ahmad  Eh&n  in  the  fortress  of  I^h.  Sar- 
dars  Mardfin  Khin,  Samad  Eh&ii,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Ahmad  Khia, 
a  fine-looking  youth  of  some  twenty-five  years  old,  named  Shamsadin, 
accompanied  us  to  the  fort.  We  forded  the  Farah-Rud  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  heiow  the  fort,  with  the  water  above  our  saddle-girths, 
and  the  river  running  with  a  very  strong  current  over  a  pebhlj 
bottom.  It  had  increased  since  the  morning,  and  when  we  returned 
an  hour  later,  the  water  in  that  short  space  of  time  had  again  risen 
perceptibly.  Conolly's  description  of  the  fort  of  L&sh  is  so  true,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  on  it.  It  is  a  very  striking- 
looking  place,  and  is  divided  into  three  arkB  or  citadels,  each  one 
higher  than  the  other,  and  each  provided  with  its  own  supply  of 
water  from  deep  wells  sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  east  face 
of  the  clifi*  is  at  least  400  feet  high,  and  Conolly's  prediction  that 
some  portion  of  the  fort  would  come  down,  from  the  DndenniniDg 
of  the  water,  has  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  the  crack  be  observed  in 
the  cliff  became  so  large  as  to  render  necessary  the  evacuation  of  a 
hammdm  above,  whose  walls  were  split  by  it.  The  river  has  however 
of  late  years  hugged  its  left  bank,  and  now  makes  a  nearly  circular 
swoop  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  at  about  300  yards  from  it.  It  is  very 
nire,  only  once  in  five  or  six  years,  that  the  waters  actually  touch 
the  cliff  on  which  it  is  built,  but  about  five  years  ago  they  were  so 
high  as  to  render  impossible  all  communication  with  the  fort  for  Eve 
or  six  days.  We  were  informed  that  the  year  before  last  a  man  bad 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  on  to  the  ground  below  without  further 
injury  than  breaking  two  of  his  ribs.  Winding  our  way  up  the  nearly 
perpendicular  ascent  to  the  highest  room  of  all,  we  were  met  at  the 
second  gate  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  Sardfir,  a  remarkably  hand- 
some, clever-looking  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  dressed  in 
clean  and  becoming  garments,  and  who  came  and  welcomed  us  all  with 
a  very  pleasant  politeness.  At  the  entrance  to  his  house  the  Sard&r 
himself  met  us,  and  conducting  us  through  several  dark  and  narrow 
passages,  led  us  into  the  highest  room  in  the  castle,  long,  lody,  and 
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well-proportioned,  and  with  two  windows  to  the  east  and  south  that 
commanded  the  view  of  which  we  can  well  imagiae  that  ConoUy 
never  got  tired.  The  broad  expanse  of  plain  and  river,  the  numerouB 
villages  (the  greater  part  now  deserted)  dotting  the  plain,  the  bright 
green  of  the  fresh  crops,  the  distant  moantains,  all  seen  in  the  goi^;eouQ 
hues  of  snnset,  made  up  a  picture  that  was  very  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  In  the  more  prosperous  days  of  the  province,  the  whole  of  this 
plain  was  one  mass  of  cultivation,  but  now  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  kirta,  the  cultivation  merely  lying  in  patches  round 
such  villages  as  are  still  inhabited.  The  Sard&r  received  us  very 
pleasantly  and  politely,  and  we  had  the  usual  sharbat,  tea,  and  sweet< 
meats.  The  room  we  were  in  was  that  in  which  Shah  Paeand  Khjn 
used  to  receive  Conolly,  and  lower  down  was  the  chamber  Conolly 
himself  occupied.  The  Sanl&r  said  that  unless  afl^rs  in  Sist&n 
changed  for  the  better,  he  would  leave  bis  province  altogether,  come 
over  to  India,  and  take  service  with  the  Indian  Government;  bnt 
this  was  of  course  mere  talk.  They  were  all  very  anxious  to  find  out 
how  the  Arbitration  was  likely  to  go,  and  persisted  that  the  Farihi 
left  behind  at  Nasirabad  had  been  killed  by  the  Amir  of  Kiin.  We 
Etayed  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  chatting  on  various 
subjects,  the  room  being  quite  filled  with  the  Sardir's  retainers. 
When  we  took  our  leave,  the  Sardar  accompanied  us  to  the  lowest  part 
of  the  castle,  where  we  mounted  our  horses,-  much  pleased  with  the 
visit.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  place  more  suited  by  nature  to  be 
the  residence  of  a  chieftain  of  rank,  for  from  its  summit  the  Sard&r  haa 
an  nniiiterrnpted  view  to  the  furthest  corner  of  his  territories.  Sard&r 
Ahmad  Kh£a  has  three  sons,  each  by  a  difierent  mother.  The  eldest, 
Shamsndin  Kh&n,  the  future  chief,  is  quite  a  European-looking  youth  ; 
he  wears  trousers  and  straps  with  a  waistcoat  and  species  of  overcoat, 
all  profusely  ornamented  with  English  gilt  military  buttons.  He 
accompanied  the  Amir  Shir  Ali  Khfin  to  Amh&la,  sat  in  the  same 
carriage  with  him,  and  is  one  of  the  figures  represented  in  the 
historical  picture  painted  on  that  occasion.  He  is  naturally  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  England.  The  other  two 
sons  are  still  boys,  both  remarkably  handsome,  named  Sultan  Jdn  and 
Muhammad  H&idar  respectively.  The  three  forta  are  provisioned 
and  watered,  each  independently  of  the  other. 

'March  i8tb,  1872.     Marched  two  and  a-balf  miles  north-north- 
west to  Panj-Deh.     The  wind,  which  has  been  eo  unpleasant  for  the 
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last  week,  seoms  to  have  ceased.  Iq  the  afternoon  General  Pollock's 
ddh  came  in  from  Eandab&r,  bringiiig  the  terrible  news  of  the 
assasemation  of  Lord  Mayo  by  a  life  coavict  at  the  Aodam&a  Islands 
on  the  8th  February.  It  would  be  nseleaa  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  shock  and  grief  caused  by  this  intelligence  throng-bout  the  camp ; 
it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  profound  sorrow  and  eensation  with  which 
the  news  was  received  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  Afgh&a  Commissioiierj  S&iyid  Nur  Muhammad 
Shah,  is  much  moved  by  it,  and  sees  in  it  a  cause  of  serious  distress 
as  well  as  personal  loss  to  his  master,  the  Amir  Shir  Ali  Kh&o.  He 
admits  that  the  English  Empire  has  many  men  itt  command  capable 
of  filling  the  place  thus  cruelly  made  vacant  by  an  assassin's  hand, 
but  thinks  it  improbable  that  any  one  of  them  will  take  such 
immediate  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Amir,  and  feel  such  friend- 
ship for  him  as  were  engendered  by  the  famous  conference  at  Am- 
bila.  General  Pollock  knows  the  aessssin  well.  For  three  years 
he  was  his  personal  orderly  at  Peah&war,  and  used  to  ride  be- 
hind his  carriage;  and  while  he  was  in  his  service  he  committed  a 
murder  close  to  the  gate  of  bis  compound.  General  Pollock  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  the  man  to  death,  but  in  consequence  of  hia 
previous  good  character,  and  especially  owing  to  excellent  service  he 
had  rendered  during  the  Ambaila  campaign,  his  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  one  of  transportation  for  life  to  the  Andaman  Islands. 
Banished  thus,  as  it  were,  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
was  enabled,  in  after  years,  to  take  the  life  of-  the  Indian  Viceroy. 
In  the  morning  we  sent  all  our  baggage  on  to  Panj-Deh.  The 
river  was  so  high  that  it  had  to  be  transported  across  on  camels, 
the  mules  being  useless  for  that  purpose.  At  4  p.u.  we  mounted, 
and  fording  the  river  about  half  a  mile  below  the  fort  of  Lfish, 
with  the  water  considerably  higher  than  the  horses'  girths  and 
a  very  strong  current,  we  passed  over  some  high  desert  ground  to 
the  west  of  the  fort  for  one  mile,  and  then  descended  on  to  the 
plain,  encamping  close  to  the  village  of  Panj-Beh,  surrounded  by 
cultivation  and  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Farah-Rfid.  Fanj-Deh  is  a  walled  village,  contftining  thirty 
families ;  and  was  formerly  the  chief  of  a  group  of  five  other  villages, 
whose  ruins  still  dot  the  plain.  The  village  lands  are  irrigated  by 
a  canal  from  the  ^rah-Bud.  On  this  side  of  the  river  the  desert 
recedes  more  to  the  west,  and  leaves  a  broad  strip  of  land  level  and 
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fertile,  varying  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width  and  about  five  miles  in 
length.  The  course  of  the  stream  through  this  tract  is  winding  and 
irregular.  More  to  the  south,  however^  the  desert  runs  right  up  to 
the  river  bank,  and  it  is  on  a  cliff  at  this  extremity  that  the  fortress 
of  L^h  is  built.  As  mentioned  by  Conolly,  the  east  face  of  the  fort 
is  impreguable:  the  north  and  west,  being  separated  from  the 
adjacent  desert  by  a  deep  ravine,  are  difficult  of  approach ;  but  the 
south  side,  when  once  the  river  is  crossed,  offers  little  obstruction  to 
an  attacking  force.  The  caves  which  Conolly  noticed  still  abound  in 
the  adjoining  cliffs.  The  climate  is  getting  very  much  warmer,  and 
this  evening  the  atmosphere  was  very  close  and  oppressive. 

'March  19.  Marched  at  6.15  a.u.  to  the  Khush-Rudak,  or 
rather  Ehusbk-B.ud  ^,  eighteen-  miles  north-north-west.  Bright 
clear  morning,  with  slight  breeze.  Our  road  for  the  first  five  miles 
crossed  the  level  plain  lying  between  the  desert  platean  and  the 
Farah-Rud,  and  then  ascending  on  to  an  arm  of  the  desert,  crossed 
it  for  half  a  mile,  and  descended  into  another  valley,  covei-ed  with 
tamarisk,  willow,  and  kirta,  which  is  known  as  the  Karawin  Rig, 
and  is  marked  on  Conolly's  map.  The  Farah-Rud  runs  through 
it  quite  close  to  the  road,  over  a  gravelly  bed.  This  valley  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad ;  after  leaving  it  the  road  again  ascends  on  to  a 
stony  desert,  similar  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmand,  and  at 
seventeen  miles  from  Panj-Deh  descends  some  forty  or  fitly  feet  into  a 
broad  and  deep  ravine,  running  north  and  south,  the  bed  of  which 
is  covered  with  abundant  iirta,  and  through  the  centre  of  which  niuB 
the  "  Ehush-Riidak,"  a  small  stream  with  brackish  water.  This  is  the 
river  marked  on  Conolly's  map  as  the  "  Khashek  Rood,"  Its  actual 
stream  now  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad,  but  the  breadth 
of  the  ravine,  some  200  yards,  probably  marks  the  extent  of  the  river's 
surface  when  at  its  greatest  flood.  The  earth  around  is  thickly 
covered  with  salt.  There  is  capital  grazing  fur  cattle  here,  but  water 
for  drinking  purposes  should  be  brought  from  the  Farah-Rud.  This 
stream   joins    the   Htirut    river   further  to   the  south.      From   our 

'  The  left  bonk  of  the  Khiiehk-Riia  nurka  the  end  of  L4ah  Juwain  territory  to  ths 
north ;  tram  the  right  bank  the  Af^h&u  territory  comnienceB  with  the  dietriot  of 
Fftnkh.  Though  BDch  of  the  aneducsted  Afghans  u  we  bxvv  met  call  thin  river  the 
Kbiish-Rdd,  there  is  little  doubt  that  iti  rail  nuns  is  KliUibk-Rud,  or  dry  river,  in  con- 
seqaeuce  of  the  little  naler  it  posseisei  in  the  winter  md  spring  drying  up  directly 
the  summer  hentH  pommence. 

R&dak  is  tfae  diminutive  form  of  r&f,  a  river. — F.  J.  G. 
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camping-ground  the  Farah  Hill  bore  N.N.E.,  and  the  range  of  hills 
called  the  "Kuh-i-KalaTi-i-Kah"  N.N.W.  The  evening  of  this  d»y 
narks  the  commeDcement  of  the  Fersiao  new  year,  which  falls  on  our 
20th  instead  of  the  21st  of  March,  owing  to  leap-year^.' 

Starting  at  6  A.u.,  on  account  of  the  increasing  heat  of  the  weatber, 
which  necessitated  an  early  move,  we  ascended  a  desert  plateau  con- 
tinuing right  up  to  the  cultivated  district  of  KaU'h-i-Kab  and,  thoug'h 
covered  with  shingle,  affording  good  grazing  for  camels.  We  passed 
several  flocks  of  grouse,  with  a  few  young  bustard ;  and  some  of  our 
party  caught  a  young  fox  alive.  The  Chief  of  the  district  complained 
much  of  the  extortions  the  vitlagera  of  Do  Ealali  had  suffered,  first  at 
the  hands  of  Sarddr  Muhammad  Ya'kub  Kh&n,  who  passed  through  here 
last  year  en  route  to  take  Herfit ;  and  secondly  from  Sard&rs  Muhammad 
Aslam  Kliin  and  Far&murz  K-h&n,  who  were  sent  in  his  pursuit  b^ 
Amir  Shir  Ali  Kh&n.  They  had  so  eaten  up  the  whole  place  that 
we  could  not  even  obtain  chaff  for  our  horses.  In  the  aflemoon 
Sard&r  Ahmad  Kh4n  of  Liish  Jowain  called  on  General  FoUock  to 
enquire  again  whether  the  English  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  make  him  an  absolute  chjef,  independent  alike  of  Al^h&nistiiD 
and  Fersia.  And  as  he  and  bis  companions  were  to  take  leave  00 
the  following  day.  General  Goldsmid  sent  over  for  themselves  and 
their  relatives  a  variety  of  gifts,  among  which  were  pistols  and  tele- 
scopes. March  31st  being  New  Year's  Day  and  a  great  feast  of  the 
Fersians,  all  the  servants  came  in  a  body  to  congratulate  the  General ; 
and  in  return  were  promised  a  handsome  douceur  on  arrival  at  Mash- 
had,  to  enable  them  to  celebrate  their  feast  at  that  place. 

Kala'h-i-Kah  is  the  name  given  to  a  tract  of  land  about  twelve  miles 
in  length  and  eight  to  nine  miles  broad,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
hills  bearing  the  same  name,  and  running  due  west  and  east.  They 
■  are  from  800  to  1000  feet  high,  quite  barren,  and  of  a  sandstone 
formation.  In  the  district  there  are  eight  villages,  of  which  the 
principal  is  Do  Kala'h,  where  we  pitched  our  camp.  This  place  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  Shib-Deh  and  Deh-i-PaTn,  or  the  'sloping'  and 
'  lower  village.'  The  land  is  irrigated  partly  by  canals  brought  from 
the  Farah-BM,  36  miles  distant,  and,  when  they  fail,  by  kandU  dug 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  population  is  principally  pure 
T&jik,  with  an  intermixture  of  Afghans.     The  revenue  is  paid  to  the 

*  The  ««lectio)u  &om  the  journal  Beant  to  termiiuttG  hera,  nthsr  than  on  tbs  lalh 
Marcli,  M  implied  by  the  writer  oa  oommencing  to  extract,  >t  page  3  74  ante. — F,  J.  O, 
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Governor  of  Herlil.  and  the  district  hae  nothing  to  do  with  Farah, 
which  belongs  to  Muhammad  Afzal  Khin.  To  the  west,  the  juris- 
diction of  Kala'h-i-Koh  terminates  at  Cb&h  Sagak,  which  is  safarsakhs 
beyond  the  H£rut-Rud ;  the  Afghans  have  the  right  of  pasturage  up 
to  that  point,  but  there  is  no  cultivation.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
very  great.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  here,  which 
is  sold  in  Sistdn. 

From  Kalat-i-Kah  to  the  Hfirut-Rud  there  is  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  in  a  due  westerly  direction,  and  at  the  fifth  mile  the  famous 
Zi^rat  of  Imfim  Zdid  is  passed  on  the  right  of  the  road.  This  Zittrat, 
which  is  called  the  Rig-i-raw&n,  or  moving  sand,  is  most  remarkable 
and  singular.  At  the  extreme  west  of  the  range  of  hills  which  has 
been  described  as  lying  in  a  straight  line  due  north  of  the  KalaVi- 
Kah  district,  is  a  hill  some  600  feet  high  and  half  a  mile  long. 
The  southern  face  of  this  hill,  to  the  very  summit,  is  covered  with 
a  drift  of  fine  and  very  deep  sBJkd — which  has  evidently  been  there  for 
ages,  as  testified  by  the  number  of  large  plants  growing  on  its  surface. 
None  of  the  adjacent  hills  have  any  traces  whatever  of  sand-drift, 
and  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  desert  Is  hard  and  pebbly.  The 
westernmost  portion  of  this  elevated  ground  contains  the  Zi&rat,  and 
the  natives  say,  and  with  reason  and  truth,  that  at  times  the  bill  gives 
out  a  strange  startling  noise,  which  they  compare  to  the  rolling  of 
drums.  Captain  Lovett,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  bear  it,  de- 
scribes its  effect  upon  him  as  like  the  wailing  of  an  ^olian  harp, 
or  the  sound  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  several  telegraph  wires — 
very  fine  at  first,  but  increasing  every  moment  in  volume  and  in- 
tensity ;  and  the  secret  strain  is  said  sometimes  to  last  as  long  as 
an  hour  at  a  time.  The  face  of  the  hill  is  concave,  its  cavity  is 
filled  with  the  sand,  and  underneath  there  appears  to  be  a  hard 
limestone  surface.  It  would  be  useless,  after  a  summary  inspection, 
to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  sounds  that 
proceed  from  the  hill ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  they  may  be  produced 
by  any  large  number  of  men,  at  the  top,  putting  the  sand  in  motion. 
It  should  be  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  the  noise  is  often 
beard  in  perfectly  still  weather,  and  when  nobody  is  near  the  hiti ; 
and  it  is  singular  also  that  the  limit  of  the  sand  at  the  bottom  seems 
never  to  be  encroached  npon  by  falling  sand  from  the  summit, 
though  the&ce  of  the  hill  and  sand-drifb  is  very  steep.  On  watching 
the  sand  this  morning  at  the  time  be  heard  the  sound.  Captain  Lovett 
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observed  that  its  vibrations  and  the  movements  of  the  pilgrims  who 
had  gone  to  the  suinmit  of  the  drift,  occntred  at  the  same  moment. 
The  natives,  of  course,  ascribe  miraculous  properties  to  the  hill.  It 
ie  believed  to  he  the  grave  of  the  Im&m  Z4id,  the  grandson  of 
Husain,  the  bod  of  Ali,  Tradition  says  that,  being  pursued  by  his 
enemies,  he  came  to  this  hill  for  refuge,  was  covered  one  night  by  the 
miraculous  Band-drift,  and  has  never  been  seen  again.  They  say  that 
the  sand,  thus  miraculously  brought  by  Heavenly  aid,  could  be 
removed  by  no  earthly  power,  and  that  were  any  one  impious  enoug'h 
to  try  it,  the  sand  would  return  of  its  own  accord.  They  believe  the 
hill,  like  the  ancient  oracles,  to  give  out  warning  when  anything 
important  is  going  to  happen  in  the  district.  Tbm,  in  the  time 
when  the  Turkmans  used  to  make  their  forays  as  far  south  as  this, 
the  hill  always  gave  warning  the  night  before  their  arrival ;  and  we 
are  assured  that  the  arrival  of  our  Mission  was  heralded  by  the  same 
sounds.  The  head  of  the  district  told  us  that  the  noise  could  be 
heard  in  still  weather  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles ;  and  S&iyid  Nut 
Muhammad  Shah  declares  he  heard  it  distinctly  htst  night  at  our 
camp  five  miles  off.  Shia'bs  and  Sunnis  alike,  unable  to  contend 
against  the  evidence  of  their  ears,  come  to  worship  at  this  miraculous 
spot,  and  here  find  a  common  ground  on  which  tbcy  can  meet  in 
amity.  Obese  Mahammadans  do  not  generally  subject  themselves  to 
so  severe  a  trial  of  faith  as  that  of  visiting  this  particular  Ztdrai-ffdi. 
It  is  a  very  steep  climb  for  them  to  the  commencement  of  the  band 
of  sand,  about  200  feet  broad  and  nearly  perpendicular;  and  as  they 
sink  up  to  the  thighs  in  ibis  at  every  step,  often  must  they  regret 
that  the  Im^m  could  not  have  hid  himself  in  a  more  accessible  spot. 
The  tomb  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  sand  ridge,  and  it  is  in  their 
descent  that  the  faithful  are  generally  rewarded  for  the  trouble  they  have 
voluntarily  undergone  by  bearing  the  miraculous  noise.  Sardir  Ahmad 
K.h&D.  all  his  attendants,  and  a  great  number  of  stalwart  Afghins, 
went  np  the  hill,  and  we  observed  that  they  were  more  than  half-an-honr 
getting  across  the  sand :  our  more  eSeminate  Tehran  servants  did  not 
seem  to  care  to  make  the  attempt.  The  base  of  the  hill  is  surrounded  hy 
graves  of  the  faithful,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  not  disturbed  in  their 
last  sleep  by  the  unearthly  warnings  of  the  object  of  their  devotion. 
It  is  probable,  after  all,  that  science  could  give  a  very  simple  explanation 
of  the  phenomena ;  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  tried  to  explain  the 
same  by  natural  causes  within  100  miles  of  it«  influence. 
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After  this  Zi&rat  is  passed  the  range  of  the  Kala'h-i-Kah  bills  falls 
back  to  the  uorthward,  but  the  view  is  bounded  in  every  direction,  on 
the  north  and  west,  by  other  ranges  of  mountains.  Twelve  miles  from 
the  Do  Eak'h  we  passed  a  amall  conical  bill  to  the  left,  and  plunged 
into  the  ravine  known  as  the  ShiUh^i-Zahilc,  which  collects  the  water- 
shed of  the  hilly  ranges  to  the  north,  but  never  contains  any  great 
amount  of  vrater.  Its  bed  was,  as  nsnal,  covered  with  kirta  and 
brushwood.  Four  miles  further  over  the  desert  brought  us  to  the  left 
bankoftheHirut-Rud.  To  our  disappointment  we  found  the  river-bed, 
which  at  this  point  is  lOO  yards  wide  with  a  gravel  bottom,  quite  dry; 
but  we  soon  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  by  digging 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surfiuie.  The  river  is  here  known  as  the 
H&rut,  and  higher  up  it  is  called  the  Adraskand ;  but  we  could  not 
discover  where  the  change  of  name  occurred.  From  our  halting-place 
to  its  fall  into  the  Sist^  lake  its  waterB  are  not  utilised  in  any  way 
whatever.  At  times  it  is  so  full  as  to  be  impassable.  Sardirg  Ahmad 
Kh&n  and  Mardfin  Kh&n  accompanied  us  for  about  two  miles  on  this 
day's  march,  and  then  departed,  the  former  for  Lfishj  the  latter  for 
Farah. 

Five  o'clock  the  next  morning  (March  aand)  saw  us  in  the  saddle; 
all  our  heavy  tents  and  baggage  having  been  sent  on  the  night  before 
under  a  strong  guard,  owing  to  reports  that  the  road  was  unsafe. 
Our  route  for  sixteen  miles  was  a  constant  ascent  and  descent  over 
etony  desert  and  rocky  slopes,  till  we  reached  the  well  of  Damdam, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill  of  the  same  name  on  the  right  of 
the  road.  The  water,  tliough  uninviting  in  appearance,  was  drinkable, 
and  we  halted  here  for  breakfast,  and  then  rounding  a  hill  to  the  right 
found  ourselves  in  a  desert  valley,  nearly  six  miles  wide,  called  the 
Dasht-i-Atashkh£nah,  covered  with  asafcetida'.  Deserted  as  the  whole 
country  was,  not  a  single  human  creature  being  visible,  it  yet  lost 
much  of  its  desolate  appearance  owing  to  the  abundant  verdure  which 
clothed  the  groond  and  the  numerous  thorn-bushes  now  in  full  bloom. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  plain  of  the  Ch£h-i-Damdam  was 
found  in  the  numerous  fragments  of  variegated  marble  of  all  colours 
which  strewed  its  surface,  some  of  which  were  really  beautiful.    The 

'  The  Afgbin  Comminionar  Informed  ni  that  forth^  to  the  north  ths  Duht^j-Attub- 
khinah  (or  '  Waste  of  the  Fire-houne,'  *a  called  tram  the  &ct  that  the  natives  find 
fliuti  foi  their  musketa  on  a  hill  aituated  therein)  ohansel  ita  name  to  the  '  Waste  of 
Despair;'  and  foithernorth  still  ttretehce  away  until  it  joins  tbegreat  desert  of  Merr. 
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rock  of  Camdam  itself  is  a  beautiful  pink  granite,  and  its  south  face 
IB  covered  with  a  sand-drift  similar  to  that  of  the  Rig-i-rawfin  at  the 
Zi&rat  of  Imixa  Z^id.  From  the  peasants  who  accompanied  the  camp 
we  learnt  that  in  olden  times  this  road  was  most  unsafe,  but  since  the 
advent  of  the  Amir  of  K4Tn  highway  robberies  had  ceased.  We  saw 
a  few  deer  and  sand-gTouse  dunng  our  march,  and  were  struck  with 
the  increasing  coldness  of  the  temperature  caused  by  the  ascent  we 
had  made.  Two  miles  beyond  the  Dasht-i-Atashkhinah  we  foand  our 
camp  pitched  at  the  entrance  to  a  range  of  barren  hille,  and  by  the 
side  of  a  well  called  Chih-i-Sagak,  24  miles  W.  from  the  Hfinit  river. 
The  water  in  the  well  was  stinking  and  undnnkable. 

From  Chdh-i-Sagak  to  Dumb,  twenty-eight  miles  north-west,  we 
had  a  fatiguing  march.  Leaving  the  camp  at  the  former  place  the  road 
rises  through  hills,  with  a  gradual  ascent  for  four  miles  to  the  line  of 
the  watershed  and  top  of  the  pass,  called  here  the  '  Godar-i-lArd~i- 
Zfad,'  owing  to  the  yellowness  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  This  pass 
is  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dasht-i-Atasbkbinab,  and  from  it 
a  fine  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  mountainous  and  desolate  country 
aroundj  which  appears  to  be  bounded,  in  every  direction  but  the  south, 
by  barren  and  rocky  ranges  of  serrated  bills.  The  descent  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  ia  very  gradual,  through  billy  and  utterly  desolate 
scenery,  the  severity  of  which  was  however  somewhat  mitigated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  orchids,  and  other  wild  flowers,  which  manage  in 
some  unaccountable  manner  to  flourish  in  this  sterile  region.  At  a 
mile  from  the  summit  of  the  'Godar,'  two  springs  called  '  Garnish* 
are  pussed  on  the  right  hand  with  fairly  good  water.  At  eight  miles 
from  the  pass  the  road  again  ascends  and  crosses  another  line  of 
watershed,  not  of  the  same  elevation,  and  then  makes  a  more  decided 
descent  on  to  a  valley  some  three  miles  broad,  affording  excellent 
camel  pasturage,  and  known  as  the  Rud-i-Mil.  This  valley  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  has  a  high  hill  to  the  west  called  the  Eala'h- 
i'Kuh.  The  road  then  follows  this  valley  which  winds  along  the  base 
of  the  hills,  and,  passing  two  good  springs  of  fresh  water  at  twenty- 
six  miles,  finally  emerges  through  the  narrow  bed  of  a  monntun 
torrent  into  the  spacious  plain,  called  Tag-i-Duruh,  on  the  east  side 
of  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Saruh.  Apparently  enclosed 
in  every  direction  by  bills,  the  area  possesses  an  outlet  in  the 
Bouth-west  which  carries  off  the  drainage  to  Neh-BandAn.  He 
vilUgo  is  built  immediately  under  the  range  of  rocky  bills  which 
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forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  village,  having  to  its  south-weBt  a 
high  mountaio,  Gtill  etreaked  witli  edow  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
called  the  Kuh-i-Shah.  It  contains  300  houses  and  almost  2000 
inhabitants,  and  has  extensive  cultivation  and  some  gardens  surround- 
ing it.  The  hill  which  more  particularly  overlooks  it  is  crowned  by 
a  very  old  and  ruined  fort,  which  they  say  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
first  Kai&ni  kings.  It  is  matter  of  tradition  that  this  was  one  of  two 
forts  (the  other  being  near  the  Kala'h-i-K6h),  which  were  occupied  by 
two  brothers,  of  whom  the  name  of  one,  Sikandar  Pashi  Kh^n^  alone 
remains,  and  who  used  to  plunder  and  rob  all  travellers  on  this  road, 
they  themselves  owning  obedience  to  no  one.  The  fort  of  Dorah  is 
said  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Khwijafa  Ali  Elizi  almost  150 
years  ago  :  this  personage  acknowledged  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  from 
that  time  it  has  descended  in  his  family — the  present  Katkhuda, 
whose  name  is  also  Khwijah  Ali  K^zi,  being  the  great-grandson  of  the 
original  possessor.  It  possesses  six  small  springs  of  excellent  water, 
and  two  kan&U.  Its  climate  is  good  all  the  year  round,  but  cold  in 
winter. 

Dumb  was  so  destitute  of  supplies,  that  though  we  had  intended 
halting  there  for  two  days,  we  were  obliged  to  push  on  the  next 
morning  to  obtain  forage  for  the  horses.  Our  march  was  but  a  con- 
tinuous ascent  and  descent  over  the  same  rocky  mountain  ranges. 
For  the  first  fourteen  miles  the  road  nins  straight  over  the  plain  of 
Duruh  in  a  west-north-west  direction,  when  it  reaches  the  mountain 
range  on  the  western  side,  and  turning  the  corner  of  some  low  granite 
hills  to  the  right,  arrives  at  the  '  Ch&h-i-Bermeh,'  a  good  well  with 
good  water,  which  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between  the  granite 
hills  aforesaid  and  a  lofty  hill  called  the  '  Kub-i-Zilzila  *.'  On  the  plain 
were  some  few  tents  of  shepherds  and  large  flocks ;  but  the  grazing 
here  was  much  more  scanty  than  that  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  H&rut  river.  We  dismounted  and  breakfasted  at  this  well; 
and  remountiog  at  10.15  ^'U-  pursued  our  way  along  the  bed  of  a 
watercourse,  which,  ascending  gradually  for  three  miles,  reached  the 
summit  of  the  range  of  the  Zilzila  hills  and  the  line  of  the  watershed, 
at  an  elevation  of  5C50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Duruh  plain,  or 
about  4800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  pass  is  known  as  the 
'  Crodar-i-Mcshum,'  and  from  its  summit  the  road  gradually  descends 
for  three  miles  through  bills,  which  it  clears  at  the  twentieth  mile 
'  Aiiglic)<,  '  Hill  of  the  nrthqukke.'— .P.  J.  G, 
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from  Danih,  and  emerges  into  the  spacious  hill-locked  valley  of 
Husoiuibfid,  reaching  the  village  at  four  miles  distance  &oin  the 
hills.  Basaltic  and  granite  formations  were  noticeable  in  the  hill 
ranges,  and  rhubarb  and  asafcetida  were  also  observed  growing  on 
their  sides.  Hiisainab&d,  which  is  only  of  eight  years'  standing,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  energy  of  Mir  Alam  Kh&n  of  K&i'n,  who  bailt  it 
of  neatly-constructed  houses,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  flanked  at  the 
comers  by  four  towers,  and  induced  immigrants  from  K&in  and  Sar 
Bisbah  to  settle  in  it.  The  soil  though  gravelly  is  very  productive, 
yielding  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  barley ;  and  the  water  is  gT>od 
and  plentiful,  though  somewhat  brackish.  About  thirty-six  familiea 
constitute  the  population,  of  whom  half  are  Shfalis  and  half  SuniuB. 
A  broad  line  down  the  centre  of  the  village  divides  the  rival  sects, 
and  though  the  Sunnis  are  not  allowed  to  call  the  '  Az&a,'  there  is  no 
quarrelling,  as  the  Amir  has  placed  over  all  an  Akhtind,  Mullah  Haidar 
Muhammad,  to  see  that  peace  is  preserved.  On  entering  the  village  we 
came  upon  an  old  crone  burning  incense  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye  ;  and 
shortly  after  our  arrival  the  Mihmand&r  who  had  been  sent  from 
Birjand,  by  name  S&iyid  Mir  Aead  Ullah  Beg,  a  fine  old  man  with  a 
long  black  beard,  came  in  from  Sar  Bishab  (of  which  place  he  was  the 
Nail))  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  General.  From  him  we  learnt  that 
the  Persian  Commissioner  was  still  at  Birjand,  having  passed  through 
this  village  ten  days  previously.  The  climate  in  the  valley  of  Hosaio- 
abad  was  delightfully  pure  and  invigorating ;  and  the  roay,  healthy 
children  we  saw  on  all  sides,  testified  to  its  excellence.  A  great  deal  of 
snow  falls  here  during  the  winter,  and  the  inhabitants  told  us  that 
this  year  they  had  seen  it  on  the  ground  fully  three  feet  deep  for 
twenty-four  days.  Our  new  Mihm&nd&r  we  found  was  a  man  of  great 
power  and  authority  in  these  parts,  and  much  dreaded,  as  he  had  the 
right  to  cut  off  the  ears,  noses,  and  hands  of  all  who  offended  against 
law.  There  had  once  been  many  struggles  for  power  between  him  and 
the  reigning  governor  of  Mash-had,  but  their  differences  had  been 
amicably  arranged  for  some  years  past. 

We  halted  at  this  village  for  two  days  to  give  the  men  and  animals 
a  rest,  and  on  the  36th  March  marched  to  the  large  village  of  Sar 
Bishah,  twenty-nine  miles  west- north-west.  For  seventeen  miles  the 
road  runs  in  a  general  west- north -west  direction,  with  gradual  ascent 
over  the  valley  in  which  Hdeainab^l  is  situated,  and  then  enters  the 
hilly  range  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  popularly  known  as 
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the  range  of  the  '  Gonda-kt3h.'  At  the  eighteenth  mile  from  oar 
starting- point  is  a  spring  of  freah  water,  where  there  had  formerly 
heen  a  small  village  and  some  cultivation  now  abandoned,  and  where 
we  halted  and  breakfasted  amid  a  shower  of  rain.  We  found  that  at 
this  point  we  had  already  ascended  nearly  i  loo  feet  from  HliBainabid. 
A  great  nnmber  of  Hints'  black  tents  with  flocks  and  herds  were 
observed  in  the  neighbouTbood  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gonda-ki^b, 
and  a  shepherd  informed  us  that  the  valley  afforded  excellent  pastnn^ 
for  the  flocks,  tended  by  400  fomilies.  This  winter,  however,  the  snow 
was  so  severe,  and  remained  so  long  upon  the  ground,  that  numbers 
of  the  sheep  were  lost.  From  here  we  found  that  the  road  continued 
to  ascend  for  four  miles  further  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  and  line  of 
the  watershed,  1840  feet  above  the  level  of  HlSsainabad,  and  740 
above  the  spring  at  which  we  breakfasted.  The  ascent  to  this  pass 
was  somewhat  steep.  From  the  summit  the  road  descends  very 
gradually  on  to  another  spacious  plain,  similar  to  the  three  we  have 
traversed  in  snccession  since  leaving  Kala*h-i-Kah,  and  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains.  It  is  noticeable  that  as  we  have  advanced  west, 
each  of  these  steppes  has  been  higher  than  the  last,  and  this  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  valley  of  Sar  Bishah,  the  level  of  which  is  not 
more  than  600  feet  below  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and 
consequently  about'  1200  feet  higher  than  the  Hfisainabid  plateau. 
The  village  of  Sar  Bishah  is  situated  seven  miles  west  of  the  summit 
of  the  Qodar-i'Gonda  Elih,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  barren  hills.  It  consists  of  500  domed-roofed 
mud  houses  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  has  the  remains  of  a 
strong  ark  or  citadel,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  father  of  the  present  Amir  of  K&in  and  our  Mihm&ndir'B 
father.  There  ate  also  the  remains  of  an  Uzbek  watch-tower  in  the 
vicinity.  Bread  is  very  cheap  here,  the  ordinary  price  being  eight 
mannt  for  the  krdn ;  and  water  is  also  good  and  abundant.  We 
were  detained  two  days  at  Sar  Bishah  by  heavy  rain,  with  trost,  ice 
and  snow,  but  marched  on  the  aSth  March  for  a  village  called  Mud, 
twenty-one  miles  distant,  north-west  by  west.  The  general  character 
of  the  intervening  country  was  gravelly  level  plain  with  scanty  vegeta- 
tion ;  there  were  few  inhabitantsj  and  cultivation  was  only  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  hills.  At  sixteen  miles  the  line  of  watershed  of  another  range 
of  hills  is  crossed  by  a  pass  called  the  Godar-i-Rig,  6500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  300  feet  above  Sar  Bishah,  from  which  there 
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is  a  gradual  descent  through  low  hills  on  to  the  valley  in  which  Mod 
is  situated,  and  which  is  about  four  miles  broad. 

From  Mfid  a  march  of  twenty-three  miles  west-north-west  brought 
us  into  the  capital  city  of  Birjand,  from  which  there  was  a  distance  of 
about  400  miles  further  to  Mash-had.     The  inarch  from  Mud  to  Bir- 
jand exhibited  quite  a  change  in  the  scenery.     The  road  ran  over  a 
fertile  valley  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
range  of  barren  hills,  and  beyond  those  on  the  right  hand  a^in  wss 
SDother  valley  of  which  we  caught  occasional  glimpses  through  openings 
in  the  hills,  the  summits  of  which  were  strtabed  with  snow.     Ateveiy 
two  or  three  miles  we  passed  dbamhdrg  or  water-tanks,  some  of  them 
dry  and  ruined,  hut  the  generality  in  good  repair,  with  an  excellent 
supply  of  fresh  cold  water — furnishing  another  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Amir  of  Kfi'i'n's  rule  in  his  own  province  :  wherever  we  have  been 
we  have  noticed  that  he  seems  generally  popular,  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  villages  bears  testimony  to  the  security  the  inhabitants 
feel  under  his  government.     Our  road  made  a  gradual  and  very  sli^t 
ascent  for  the  first  ten  miles,  and  then  commenced  an  equally  slight 
descent.     Four  miles  from  Mud  is  situated  the  flourishing  village  of 
Yek-Darakht  (or  '  one  tree '),  and  at  sixteen  miles  we  passed  the  Urge 
village  of  Bojd  on  the  right  hand,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  divided  the  valley  we  were  traversing  and  the  plain 
we   had   noticed   lying  beyond.     Bojd    is  a   village   of  considerable 
size,  and  is  built  on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  being  surmounted  by  a 
ruined  fort.     It  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  cultivation.     Half  a 
mile  further  on  is  the  pretty  little  village  of  Hajjiabad,  standing  in  a 
perfect  grove  of  orchards,  and  also  surrounded  by  cultivation ;  while  fire 
and  a-half  miles  further  is  Birjand,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  valley, 
with  surrounding  country  and  scenery  much  resembling  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Alburz  at  Tehr&n.     At  one  mile  and  a-half  from  the  town 
we  were   met  by  an   Utikbdl  with   two   led  horses,  headed  by  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Amir,  a  very  little  fellow  of  some  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  who  had  already  made  a  visit  to  Tebr&n  :  he  was  an  exact 
representation  on  a  small  scale  of  hia  father  the  Amir,  riding  a  vety 
large  horse  that  he  could  barely  straddle  in  s  very  plucky  manner ; 
and  whenever  he  could  bring  the  horse  within  speaking  distance,  waa 
most  anxious  to  engage  in  conversation. 

We  found  that  the  Persian  Commissioner  had  left  for  Mash-had  five 
or  six  days  previously,  having  from  all  accounts  bled  the  authorities 
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coaaiderably,  not  aloae  in  respect  of  money,  but  of  the  carpets  for  which 
this  place  is  famons.  He  had  also  given  ont  that  he  had  receiTed  a 
'  sanad'  or  document  from  the  British  Commissioner,  to  the  effect  that 
Sistin  was  the  inalienable  property  of  the  Persians ;  and  had  further 
informed  the  authorities  here  that  we  meant  to  proceed  to  Tehr&n  vid 
Herfit.  This  latter  invention  caused  ns  much  troublcj  both  in  obtain- 
ing money  and  camels.  On  onr  march  this  day  we  met  a  Fersian 
official  on  his  way  to  Sist&n  with  a  letter  from  the  His&mU'S-Saltanah — 
probably  on  a  mission  of  enquiry  as  to  what  was  doing  in  the  province, 
for  it  is  said  there  is  no  great  friendliness  between  the  two  governors ; 
but  we  hear  that  a  sword  of  honour  is  on  ita  way  to  Sist^n  as  a 
present  to  the  Amir  from  the  Shah, 

We  were  detained  three  days  in  Birjand  by  the  impoBsihilify  of 
getting  beasts  of  burden,  and  eventually  had  to  leave  nil  oor  heavy 
tents  and  baggage  behind  to  he  forwarded  on  by  the  camels,  which 
were  hourly  promised;  while  we  marched  with  the  bell-tents  and 
such  baggage  as  could  be  carried  on  our  own  mules.  During  this  time 
the  usual  ceremonial  visits  were  paid  and  received  without  the  occur- 
rence of  anything  of  note.  The  Amir's  eldest  son  was  a  aingularly- 
stupid  wooden-headed  youth,  wanting  manners  and  conversation,  and 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mustofi  or  manager  of  affairs,  who 
was  remarkably  intelligent,  "While  the  Amir  himself  is  away  in 
Sist&D,  it  is  said  that  his  mother,  a  very  rigorous  old  lady,  rules  the 
province  of  K&in,  and  that  it  was  principally  to  her  obstinacy  that  we 
owed  so  mnch  difficulty  in  obtaining  camels.  The  ark  or  citadel  of 
Biijand,  in  which  the  Amir's  palace  is  sitnated,  is  a  handsome  mud- 
brick  building  with  two  very  large  square  towers,  and  five  or  six 
mud  ones  connected  by  high  walls.  The  reception-room — ceiling, 
walls,  and  all — is  composed  entirely  of  mirrors  of  various  sizes  dove- 
tailed one  into  the  other,  with  many  tawdry  pictures  let  into  the 
glass.  While  we  were  at  Birjand  a  great  distribution  of  alms  took 
place  in  the  town  on  account  of  the  close  of  the  Mubaram,  during 
which  time  the  Amir  had  at  bis  own'  expense  no  less  than  seventy 
T^zias,  or  representations  of  the  death  of  Ali,  &c.,  &c.,  continually 
exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  province:  thus  keeping  up  his 
popularity  both  with  priest  and  people.  Mr.  Bosario's  tent  was 
crowded  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  here  by  applicants  for  advice 
and  medicine;  sore  eyes  and  cutaneous  diseases  being  the  principal 
maladies.     He  was  also  sent  for  on  an  emergent  summons  to  the 
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Amir's  harem,  but  found  he  was  merely  expected  to  re-beantify  x 
freckled  face.  Birjand,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  K£m,  \s 
situated  under  a  range  of  low  hills  on  the  northernmost  side  of  s 
fertile  valley  running  east  and  west,  and  of  which  the  sontbern 
boundary  is  the  lofty  range  of  harren  hills  known  as  the  Kfib- 
Bftkrin ' :  from  which  the  principal  supply  of  water  is  obtained  for  the 
city  by  four  large  Icandtt.  The  city  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
about  3,000  dome-roofed  mod-built  houseB,  erected  on  the  sloping 
^ound  of  the  hills  above  mentioned :  it  feces  to  the  south  and  has 
a  frontage  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  is  not  surrounded  by  a 
wall  J  and  has  no  ark  or  citadel  or  means  of  defence,  except  such  a» 
may  be  aSbrded  by  the  walled  enclosure  in  which  is  situated  the 
residence  of  the  Amir,  built  on  the  lowest  ground.  The  old  citadel, 
built  on  rising  ground  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  town,  is  in 
ruins;  and  the  town  itself  is  completely  commanded  from  any  of 
the  low  hills  to  its  rear :  it  has  no  buildings  of  any  importiuiGe,  but 
possesses  six  caravanserais  and  some  300  shops,  and  the  Amir  has 
already  commenced  the  construction  of  a  grand  bazar.  The  city 
numbers  at  the  present  moment  some  15,000  inhabitants,  and  -  has 
within  its  jurisdiction  seventy  to  eighty  villages :  these  villages, 
however,  being  principally  situated  near  natural  springs,  are  de- 
pendent for  their  existence  on  a  very  precarious  supply  of  water  :  in 
seasons  of  drought  these  springs  very  often  dry  up,  and  the  villagers 
then  come  into  the  town,  deserting  tbsir  villages  until  such  times 
as  water  may  be  more  plentiful.  Villages  in  the  district  are  called 
'  Kilat.'  The  town  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  broad 
and  generally  dry  bed  of  a  water-course  which  drains  the  hills  to 
the  north.  The  carpets  for  which  the  locality  has  long  been  famous  are 
almost  entirely  fabricated  in  the  village  of  Darakhsh,  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Birjand.  The  principal  products  of  the  province 
of  Kiiin  are  saffron,  carpets,  a  cloth  called  bark,  kiridt,  unmann- 
fiictured  silk,  zirigkk,  nuts  of  all  sorts,  dried  fruits,  almonds,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  cotton.     These  are  exported  to  Eann^,  Yazd, 

■  Behind  tbe  hiUs  of  B&lir&n  to  tbB  «outh-ewt,  about  91  mile*  dUtuit,  ths  natiTes  tdd 
q*  that  xa  CDormom  chindr  tree  vas  to  be  foond  ne&r  »  pliw:e  cklled  GdE-fim.  Tbia  tztt 
meuum  kbout  68  Engliib  jarde  in  ciroumfereoce,  acoording  to  the  n&tiTa  aoootint, 
and  haa  5  or  6  ipedea  of  atahle*  huilt  in  its  truck,  capable,  k  tt  U  mid,  of  containii^ 
looo  iheep.  Some  of  iti  branchee  etill  bear  leafM.  Qnet; !  Cao  thii  be  the  '  AHm 
Sec '  of  Mareo  Polo ! 
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Maah-had,  Tehrfin,  Her4t,  Bandar-Abbae,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  province 
receives  in  exchange  from  Kannin  the  coar§er  epeciea  of  shawl  mana- 
factores,  turbans,  abtu  or  cloata,  and  Hrk :  from  Herdt,  rice :  from 
Yazd,  mann&ctared  silk,  turbans  called  Imdmas,  a  substance  known 
as  kodak,  and  native  sugar :  &om  Khabis,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and 
oilier  fruits;  from  Sist&u,  grain  of  all  sorts;  and  irom  Bandar-Abbae, 
tea,  spices,  sugar,  and  European  manufactures  generally.  From  Bir- 
jand  to  Karmtln  by  Khabis  is  ten  stages :  to  Yazd  by  Earm&n  twenty- 
two  stages :  to  Her&t  by  Sunnistan  and  Tabas  (Shia'h  Tabas),  nine 
stages.  The  Amir '  of  E£in  pays  no  fixed  revenue  to  the  Shah,  but 
supports  the  whole  expenditure  of  troops  and  goremmeDt  serrants 
located  in  his  province,  as  well  as  that  incurred  in  the  government 
of  Sist&n:  he,  moreover,  transmits  from  time  to  time  presents  or 
'  ta'arufa,'  in  money  and  kind,  to  Tehrin. 

We  quitted  Bi^and  on  April  2nd,  having  previously  sent  off  a 
courier  with  a  heavy  mail  for  Tehran,  vid  Mash-had.  It  was  long 
since  we  had  received  any  news  from  England ;  and  some  members  of 
the  Mission  may  remember  the  cruel  disappointment  occasioned  by 
the  conduct  of  one  of  their  unsympathetic  brethren  who,  on  April  ist, 
called  out  loudly  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  that  tiie  English  courier 
had  arrived  at  last  I  The  woe>b^one  faces  of  the  deluded  ones,  when, 
rushing  from  their  tents,  they  were  informed  that  they  were  merely  so 
many  '  poissons  d'Avril,'  gave  to  the  joke,  however,  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly character.  Breaking  np  camp  at  i  f.u.  amid  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, we  left  all  oar  big  tents  and  heavy  baggage  behind  under  charge 
of  the  Farash  B&hi  and  Farash  Kbanah.  Crossing  low  hills  at  the. 
back  of  the  camp,  and  leaving  the  town  on  the  left,  the  road  turns 
abruptly  to  the  right,  and  for  five  miles  runs  in  an  east-north-east 
direction,  skirting  the  water-course  that  divides  the  town  of  Biijand, 
and  passing  at  every  two  miles  an  ddambdr  or  water-tank  of  excellent 
pore  cold  water.  It  then  changes  direction  to  the  north-north-east, 
and  crosses  a  stony  plain  which  bends  to  the  east  and  joins  the  Sar 
Bis  bah  valley,  having  on  the  right  a  remarkable  conical  hill  known 

>  The  Amir  bu  tbrae  uni : 

1,  S&rhing  Ali  Akbu  KMn,  cow  bt  Blrjand.    Hii  mother  wm  tlia  daughtw  of 

a  aon  cf  S>Ij>id  Khiii,  gor«nior  of  DontUuH. 
a.  ^AtBg  Mir  Iimill  EliiD,  at  Kubalm.     Hii  mother  wM  the  dnghter  of  a  Ma 

of  Lutf  All  Ehin,  govenwr  of  Ne^  Bandiu. 
3.  Hti(brKnUKUii,ouiMtothGtoaa<U. 
VOL,  I,  Z 
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as  the  '  M^r-Euh,'  or  Hill  of  Serpents,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  luge 
village  called  KaU't-i-Bujdi.  Bisicg  again  over  a  rocky  ridge  and 
passing  nine  dbambdrt  and  the  village  of  lehkambarab&d  to  the  lefl, 
the  road  pursues  its  courae  over  another  wide  atony  plain,  with  small 
hamlets  and  patches  of  cultivation  dotting  its  surface  here  and  there, 
and  then,  changing  direction  to  north-north-west,  reaches  at  the  tenth 
mile  the  little  vilUge  and  garden  (with  water-tank)  of  Mihi-abad. 
From  this  point  the  road  runs  nearly  north,  and  a  mile  afterwaids 
enters  the  range  of  the  Samand-i-Shah  hills,  running,  so  far  as  we 
could  judge,  nearly  east  and  west.  At  twelve  miles  we  passed  the 
piotureeque-looking  fort  and  village  of  Pisukh ;  then,  ascending  gra- 
dually through  wild  and  desolate  scenery,  we  traversed  the  tang  or 
defile  of  the  same  name,  and  in  the  face  of  a  bitterly  cold  north  wind 
reached,  at  the  sixteenth  mile,  the  summit  of  the  pass  and  line  of  the 
watershed,  at  an  elevation  of  1,900  feet  above  the  level  of  fiiijand. 
From  this  point  a  good  road,  with  a  gradual  descent  of  450  feet  in 
two  miles,  took  ns  to  the  village  of  Ghiuk,  charmingly  situated  among 
the  hills.  At  Ghiuk '  we  were  induced  to  halt  for  one  day  owing  to 
the  unusually  heavy  rain.  The  village  was  exceedingly  picturesque, 
being  built  stage  upon  stage  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  and  embosomed 
in  orchards  and  fruit  trees.  The  wind  here  is  however  so  high  that 
all  the  gardens  are  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  for  protection, 
especially  for  the  grape-vine  which  is  extensively  grown.  The  whole 
scene  strikingly  recalled  the  charming  village  of  Kohtud  on  the 
Isfahan  road,  familiar  to  every  Persian  traveller.  The  place  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  famine,  losing  more  than  half  its  population. 
Our  start  for  Seh-Deh,  the  next  halting-place,  was  made  very  early 
on  the  4th,  in  bright,  clear,  bracing  weather.  The  road,  as  usual,  led  us 
through  range  after  range  of  hills,  interspersed  with  narrow  valleys, 

'  It  mxy  be  notioed  thkt  Cbera  li  wiother  and  ■  aharter  roat«  from  Biijuid  to  Tnifaat-i- 
H£dui,  whither  we  wwa  prooveding,  of  whioh  the  itiget  ue  u  foUowi : — 
Biijuid  to  Bib&t         .. 
ChUwk 

NoUb  ..4  „  Sikuidknbkd 

NlmBaldcb  ,.         ..4  „  RiUt-i-Beii 

Efthkh  ,.         ..     4  „  Turbkt-i-Hiidarl 
Euhd 
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most  of  them  under  eultivatioD,  with  good  springs  of  water,  while  the 
mountain  slopes  offered  unusually  good  pasturage  for  large  herds  of 
cattle.  The  hills  were  mostly  of  sandstone,  limeetone,  slate,  clay,  or 
trap  formation.  Wild  rhubarb  and  tulips  grew  in  abundance  on  all 
sides,  and  we  noticed  that  when  the  trap  ceased,  so  did  the  wild 
rhubarb.  In  apite  of  the  increasing  fertility  of  the  country,  it  was 
etill  desolate  to  a  d^ree:  not  a  single  human  being  was  met  with 
on  this  day's  march,  and  the  villages  in  the  valleys  had  been  almost 
depopulated  by  famine  and  emigration.  We  reached  Seh-Deh  in  a 
tremendous  storm  of  wind,  hail  and  rain,  and  oar  camp  was  soon 
invaded  by  a  crowd  of  its  inhabitants,  who  came  to  stare  at  the 
strangers  and  offer  them  carpets  similar  to  those  of  Biijand,  only  much 
dearer,  and  made  by  two  emigrants  &om  Darakhsh,  who  are  settled 
here.  The  Turkmans  sometimes  sweep  down  the  valley  in  which 
Seh-Deh  lies,  and  over  the  bills  into  the  E&m  districts  The  village 
itself  is  like  the  ordinary  run  of  Persian  villages,  and  the  majority 
of  its  mud-built  dome-roofed  houses  are  in  ruins,  owing  to  the  distress 
of  the  &mine  year.  The  chief  of  both  the  village  and  the  valley  is  a 
man  named  Mirza  Hnsain,  possessed  of  great  wealth  and  influence  and 
a  local  reputation  for  hospitality.  He  keeps,  it  is  said,  a  granary 
for  charitable  distribution,  which  he  never  allows  to  become  empty. 
He,  with  thiriy  of  the  villagers,  is  a  follower  of  Agha  Khin,  at 
Bombay. 

As  we  were  anxiously  expecting  news  of  our  camels  firom  Birjand, 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  short  march  of  ten  miles  hence  to  Rium,  a 
village  lying  to  the  west  of  a  lofty  hill  called  Angaria,  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  news  of  them  there,  and  instead  of  going  in  at  once  to  Kii'n. 
The  only  incident  of  the  march  worth  mentioning  was  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance, during  our  halt  for  break&st,  of  a  dumb  man,  who  seemed 
most  anxious  to  make  us  understand  some  story  he  tried  to  explain,  by 
various  signs,  such  as  firing  with  a  gun,  striking  with  a  sword,  tying 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  etc.  He  was  not  deaf,  but  he  could  give  no 
quite  intelligible  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him ;  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  probably  the  victim  of  some  ckapdo  or  raid. 
Rum  is  an  uninteresting  little  village,  with  about  thirty  families  now 
dwelling  in  it.    It  had  the  same  tale  to  tell  of  the  sufferings  caused  by 

>  Beyond  the  raii(^  of  biUi  which  bound  the  Seh-Deh  vallaj  to  the  eut  is  the  oon- 
&iti«tioil  of  the  dewii  plain  wMoh  we  puwed  neu  Chih-Sagaik  uid  which  itretchee  nigh 

up  to  MCTT. 
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the  famine,  having  loet  seventy  of  its  inhabitants  through  death  and 
emigration.  Some  more  Khwojah  disciples  of  Agha  Kbin  are  to  he 
found  here,  who  remit  a  portion  of  their  scanty  savingB  to  him  from 
time  to  time.  The  villagers  have  bnt  a  hard  life  of  it,  with  their 
recent  severe  sofiFeringe  from  the  famine  and  their  constant  dread  of 
the  Turkmans,  agaiost  whom  they  have  no  defence  or  protection 
whatever,  save,  it  may  be,  their  extreme  poverty.  The  march  from 
Rilm  to  KCm,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  led  as  throogh  an 
extensive  elevated  area  of  cultivated  laud,  which  surprised  us,  as  we 
could  see  no  means  whatever  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  hill  sides 
were  ploughed,  and  ready  for  sowing :  the  upturned  soil  appeared  to 
be  of  imusual  riohness  ;  and  the  mulberry-tree  was  extensively  culti- 
vated for  silk  in  the  villages  tbrongh  which  we  passed,  and  of  which 
there  were  a  great  many  nestling  in  the  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
ranges  of  hills  that  bounded  the  plateau.  These  hitls  were  still 
streaked  with  snow,  and  our  ears  were  pleae&ntly  greeted  with  the 
familiar  note  of  the  cuckoo  on  all  sides.  Ascendiug  the  pass,  or 
godar,  of  Ehanak,  730  feet  above,  and  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
^m  Rum,  we  made  a  sharp  descent  to  the  valley  in  which  by  the 
villages  of  Khanak  and  Kharwaj — the  latter  now  deserted  by  all 
but  thirty  families,  chiefly  S&iyids.  From  the  godar  itself  we  ob- 
tained a  very  fine  view  of  the  town  of  K&m,  lying  at  our  feet  in 
a  valley  commanded  by  the  hill  Ablizir,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep 
belt  of  coltivation  and  gardens.  The  charm  of  the  scene,  however, 
was  completely  dispelled  on  nearer  acquaintance ;  for  we  found  the 
gardens  deserted  and  dried  np,  and  the  town  itself  a  mass  of  ruin, 
desolation,  and  confusion.  The  inhabitants  crowded  out  to  see  us, 
causing  us  a  good  deal  of  incoDvenience  by  their  uncivil  ciuioeity; 
bat,  to  onr  sarprise,  there  was  no  Uti&ldl  sent  to  greet  the  General. 
Hiis,  however,  was  expluned  by  the  Mihm&nd&r,  who  attributed  the 
omissioQ  to  the  taxit  that  there  were  scarcely  any  horses  to  be  had  in 
the  place ;  and  also  to  the  absence  of  the  Governor  and  his  Deputy  in 
Bitjand.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  statement  by  a  deputation  of  twelve 
of  t^e  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  waited  on  the  General 
the  day  after  our  arrival,  to  apologise  for  the  apparent  neglect,  and  to 
explain  to  him  the  state  of  rain  and  depression  from  which  K£in  was 
then  suffering.  Setting  aside  losses  from  death,  bo  many  families  had 
emigrated  to  Sist^u  (which  they  described  as  a  'hell  fall  of  bread'), 
that  the  place  was  bereft  of  almost  all  its  inhabitants,  excepting  the 
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SjliyidB  aod  Mfillas.  Tha  town  of  KfiVn  •  is  situated  on  the  eaatem 
side  of  a  broad  Tslley  stretcIiiDg  north  and  south  at  the  base  of  a  lofty 
hiU  called  Abuzir,  and  is  said  to  be  very  ancient,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Gabrs  (Guftres) ;  but  it  ia  now  represented  by  mins,  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  valley  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  its  walls 
are  broken  down,  and  it  ia  without  any  citadel.  It  now  contains 
only  about  25*^  inhabitaDts  :  and  it  was  most  melancholy  to  see  the 
hundreds  of  empty  houses  and  deserted  gardens  that  met  us  at 
every  turn.  In  happier  days  the  district  could  show  large  yields 
of  silk  and  saffron ;  but  the  three  terrible  years  of  drought  that 
have  passed  over  it  have  so  blighted  the  mulberry-trees,  that 
last  year's  yield  of  Bilk  was  not  more  than  one-fbnrth  of  the 
average,  while  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  everywhere  superseded 
that  of  saffron.  The  whole  province  suffered ;  the  rich  became 
poor,  and  the  poor  died,  so  that  the  misery  was  universal.  The  valley 
surrounding  the  town  contains  some  twelve  to  fifteen  villages,  which 
are  well  supplied  with  water  by  ten  handU:  and  there  are  about  200 
villages  in  the  whole  district.  The  town  itself  possesses  from  seventy 
to  eighty  wretched  shops,  three  kammdm*,  and  two  rained  caravan- 
serais :  it  further  boasts  an  ancient  mosque,  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape,  and  is  ioterestingj  not  from  any  architec- 
tural beauty,  but  from  its  aatiqaity.  By  an  inscription  let  into  its 
wallsj  engraved  on  stone,  the  name  and  date  of  its  original  founder 

■  After  the  fiJl  of  the  SafsvuD  djiiMty,  Nadir  Sluh  took  the  pravinoe  of  Kiln  ud 
gsve  it  to  Mir  laniai]  Kbin.  wbnae  dmcendiiDla  are  >■  IbllowB  : — 
Mir  Iim&Il  Kban. 

i 
Mir  Alsm  Khin. 

I 
Mir  M»'iam  "Khkn. 

I 
Uir  AU  Khin. 

I 
Mir  Alan  KUo. 

I 
Mir  AndolUi  EUn. 

I 

The  pment  Mir  Alun  Ebtn  of  Eiin. 

It  !■  fnm  the  dkji  of  Mir  Inn&Il  Ehin  that  Birjuid  began  to  aupplant  Ktin  a*  th« 

c^tal  of  the  province.     It  had  bsen  rained  by  Sdltin  Huaain  Mixn  B&kirah,  bqcI 

Krjand  was  prefemd  to  it  on  account  of  ita  gnmUx  proximity  to  Sirtin  and  the  A  fgliAn 
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are  given  as  '  Karin-i-Ibc-i- Jamahid.  a.h.  796,'  and  it  was  lepaired 
by  YuBuf,  the  son  of  Diulstyir ;  who  also  erected  the  large  wooden 
'  minbar,'  ot  pulpit,  which  it  contains.  The  moBt^ue  was  much  i:ytired 
some  jeara  ago  by  an  earthquake,  which  cracked  tlie  rear  wall  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  prop  it  up  with  battreEaes. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  Ahuzir ',  which  completely  commanda 
the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  strong  and  exteasive  fortifications  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Oabrs  as  a  protection  against  the  Tlirkmans, 
who  were  a  scourge  even  in  those  days;  and  behind  the  hill  is  a 
natural  reservoir  in  the  rock,  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  8om« 
twelve  feet,  in  which  bodies  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals  are 
constantly  found  drowned,  having  slipped  in  while  drinking.  To 
add  to  all  the  other  woes  of  the  wretched  city  we  heard  that  a  band 
of  Tekeh  Turkmans,  variously  estimated  at  from  400  to  1000,  had 
swept  down  from  Merv  a  day  or  two  before  our  visit,  and  carried  off  no 
less  than  180  human  beings  with  sheep  and  oxen.  For  fifteen 
years  the  district  had  been  free  from  such  raids,  and  this  outburet 
bad  completely  paralysed  the  inhabitants. 

^e  found  these  latter  unpleasantly  inquisitive  and  importunate, 
thronging  our  camp  to  beg  for  alms  and  medicine ;  and  so  depresaingr 
was  the  place  in  every  way  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  turn  our 
backs  on  it  at  once,  had  not  the  Mibm<lnd£r  urgently  requested  a  halt  for 
a  couple  of  days,  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  our  camels  from  Biijand, 
and  also  tu  allow  of  his  mustering  a  guard  of  fifty  matchlock  men 
who  were  to  escort  us  over  the  two  stages  beyond  Kai'n  which  were 
deemed  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  Turkman  rtaAs. 

During  our  stay  iu  the  towD  the  General  received  a  visit  from  a 
S&iyid,  named  Abia-1-K£aim,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Farrant  and  Sir  Justin  Sheil,  and  who  had  been  saved  from  death 
many  years  ago   by  the   former.      He  had  been  sent   by  the  late 

'  These  fortiiicatianB,  u  above  aUted,  ue  atud  to  luve  been  oonstructed  bj  1^  Onbn 
(whole  towen  of  ■Uenae  still  arown  the  neighbouring  hUla)  bafore  tha  am  of  Juigii  Khim. 
Butbebind  the  present  town  mle  the  ruim  of  ■  atUl  older  citjr  called  the  SbthH-Gabn, 
which,  in  common  with  the  Hill  Fort,  ia  Mid  to  have  been  dcrtntysd  by  Sdlt&n  Hunin 
Mina  Bikinh,  the  gnndson  of  Amir  TaimliT.  and  to  have  remainsd  tbr  toa  yean  ia  tha 
hand*  of  the  Uibegs,  who  were  erentuallj  expelled  by  Shah  Abbas.  The  latter  mouanh 
then  ^ipointed  MIna  Anf  SiUtin  ai  governor  of  the  &nuly  of  Siiyid  Muhammad  Ndr 
Bakoh,  who  had  come  with  looo  peo))le  flrom  Anbislin  and  had  settled  in  tha  KAa 
province  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Sulaiman.  The  deaceTidanti  of  this  Siijid  itill  fiirm  tbt 
majority  of  the  population. 
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Asafu-d-D&ulali  with  letters  from  Earbala  to  Colonel  Fatrant,  then 
in  Tehr&n,  begging  the  latter  to  advise  Muhamniad  Shah  to  stop 
proceedings  against  the  Sipah  SaUr  who  was  in  rebellion  at  Maeh- 
had.  Itie  Shah  was  at  once  informed  of  this,  and  told  also  that 
the  S&ijid  had  secret  instmctions  to  stir  np  difvontent  in  Tehrin : 
apon  which  the  unfortunate  man  was  first  condemned  to  death, 
but  afterwards  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  fortress  of  Ardabil. 
When  the  news  of  big  fate  reached  Colonel  Farrantj  he  remonstrated 
80  strongly  that  the  prisoner  was  released,  but  secret  orders  were 
given  to  kill  him  on  his  way  back  by  Hamadin.  Colonel  Farrant 
therefore  sent  him  the  whole  way  from  Tehrfin  to  Baghdad  under  the 
charge  of  British  employes,  receiving  a  formal  receipt  for  him  from 
the  then  British  Resident  at  Baghdad,  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson.  The 
S&iyid  now  delights  to  tell  the  story  of  his  escape  and  to  call  him- 
self a  British  subject. 

Another  Siinni  S&iyid  of  K£m  called  on  the  Afghan  Commissioner 
and  interested  him  much  by  the  stories  he  related  respecting  our 
mission  in  Sist&n.  He  said  that  Hfi^i  Azfid  Kh&n,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Histofi-s-Saltanat  to  watch  proceedings  in  Sist&n,  had  been 
much  aunoyed  by  the  conduct  uf  the  Amir  of  E£in ;  and  that  the 
latter  had  planned  an  attack  on  our  camp  at  Deshtak,  which  was  only 
averted  by  the  report  that  the  Afgb&n  Commissioner  was  coming 
down  with  a  large  force.  If  this  be  true,  the  flag  question  may 
possibly  have  been  the  intended  forerunner  of  more  hostile  measures. 
The  same  S^iyid  also  warned  the  Afgb&n  Commissioner  to  place  no 
trust  whatever  in  the  natives  of  this  district,  and  specially  to  guard 
against  poisoned  food.  Whether  these  warnings  had  real  foundation, 
we  had  of  course  no  means  of  discovering. 

We  finally  left  K&in  ^  on  the  9th  of  April :  our  stay  had  been  a 
very  unpleasant  one  ;  the  pushing  inquisitiveness  of  the  wretched  in- 
habitants had  allowed  ns  no  species  of  privucy,  and  the  high  winds 
had  made  tent  life  extremely  uncomfortable,  so  that  we  were  all  glad 
when  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  deserted  and  famine-stricken  city. 
On  the  previous  night  matchlock  men  had  been  sent  out  to  see  if  the 
pass  was  clear  from  Turkmans;  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  mustered 
all  our  band  for  the  start,  a  motley  crew  indeed.     Our  servants  were 

'  It  ihould  be  specially  Doticed  that  Kiin  is  situated  fartj-eight  mile*  north  of  Btijand. 
Alt  previously  exinting  niapa  have  hitherto  placed  it  Gfly  miles  to  Hie  south  of  the  lut- 
meDtioDed  dty.     Firewood  here  was  very  dear  awl  scarce. 
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armed  with  any  weapon  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  the  cook  looked 
very  valiant  with  a  large  spit ;  but  when  our  much  vaunted  gtuud  did 
make  it«  appearance  from  the  town,  it  certainly  was  not  calculated 
to  inspire  §freat  confidence,  though  nothing  could  exceed  the  eager- 
ness with  which  each  man  breathed  out  threats  of  blood  and  vengeance, 
declaring  that  his  one  and  sole  object  was  to  win  the  reward  of  twenty 
tumdiu  offered  by  the  Amir  for  every  Turkman's  head.  Perhaps  the 
most  really  anzioua  individual  of  onr  party  was,  however,  the  old 
H^i  Abdullah  Kh&n,  whose  natural  dread  of  falling  into  the  bands 
of  the  Turkmans  was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  they  give  no 
quarter  to  aged  prisoners,  as  they  do  not  care  to  keep  them  for  slaves. 

For  the  first  few  miles  we  proceeded  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
across  the  valley,  which,  though  stony,  wore  a  brilliant  carpet  of  red 
tulips,  wild  geraniumB,  and  numberless  other  flowers ;  but  we  had  not 
gone  more  than  six  miles  on  onr  road  when  we  were  pnrsued  by  angry 
parties  of  men  from  Kain,  from  whom  it  appeared  that  our  Mihmfindfir 
had  in  some  high-handed  way  taken  five  or  six  donk^s  for  our  use. 
They  caught  up  the  caravan  at  Shir  Murg,  a  village  some  six  miles 
distant,  vowing  vengeance,  against  the  Mihm&nd&r,  and  a  row  en- 
sued which  baffles  description,  our  own  servants  being  only  with 
great  difficulty  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  fray.  Guns 
and  pistols  were  grasped,  the  air  resounded  with  the  foulest  abuse 
showered  freely  on  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  combatants,  and  it 
was  a  toss  up  how  it  would  end,  when  our  Mirakhor  suddenly  rushed 
to  the  front  as  peace-maker,  kissed  the  perspiring  cheeks  of  the 
leading  malcontents  five  or  six  times  over,  and  by  degrees  soft- 
ened them  down  sufficiently  to  hear  reason.  Hardly  had  he  accom- 
plished this,  with  infinite  pains,  when  another  furious  party  arrived 
from  K&in,  and  the  whole  quarrel  burst  out  afresh  as  fiercely  as 
before.  The  end  of  it  was  that  our  Mihm£nd£r  had  to  make  a 
bolt  of  it  over  the  hills  for  his  life,  oaA  that  two  donkeys  were 
ceded  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  men  of  K&in,  who  then  returned 
home,  having  gained  but  little  by  their  twelve-miles  walk.  The 
delicious  silence  that  ensued,  after  the  frantic  cries  and  cursing  that 
had  rent  the  air,  was  most  soothing. 

Traversing  an  undulating  country  we  reached  the  base  of  the 
Behud  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  the  Godar-i-Gud,  800  feet  above  and 
I  a  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Kfin.  We  ascended  with  very 
little  difficulty  to  the  pass,  as  the  weather  was  dry  and  the  road  easy. 
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The  hills  are  composed  of  sancUtone,  with  great  mounds  of  olay  on 
their  sides,  and  woald  be  impasBable  for  laden  beasts  in  wet  weather. 
At  six  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  we  crossed  the  Rud- 
kh&nah-i-Miflnbi&e,  which  was  now  well  filled  from  the  melting 
snows,  and  entered  the  extensive  valley  of  Nim-baltik,  also  called 
Mi<uibi£z.  When  we  arrived  at  the  prosperous  little  village  of  Giri- 
manj,  we  found  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  terror. 
The  Turkmans  had  been  seen  on  the  hills  that  very  morning,  and 
had  plundered  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  only  the  day 
before.  We  accordingly  mustered  our  guard,  spoke  encouragingly 
to  them,  presented  forty-two  of  their  number  with  a  kran  apiece, 
and  started  the  next  day  at  seven,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
something  of  the  dreaded  robbers— but  in  vain.  This  valley  is  dotted 
over  with  curious  round  mud  towers,  into  which  the  peasants  rush 
for  protection  if  attacked.  The  Turkmans,  who  rarely  dismount  un- 
less in  great  foroe,  swoop  down  on  horseback,  seizing  whatever  they 
can  as  they  dash  by,  so  that  these  towers  usually  afford  as  good 
a  shelter  from  them  aa  from  a  storm  of  driving  rain.  The  stage 
from  Girimanj  to  Kisri  and  Dasht-i-Bi&z  was  con^dered  the  critical 
one  of  our  march;  but  with  the  open  plain  on  one  hand  and 
lofty  hills  on  the  other,  it  seemed  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  con- 
siderable body  of  men  could  be  taken  by  surprise.  We  learnt  that 
the  Ttirkmans  always  came  across  the  plain  by  one  of  four  passes  irom 
the  north,  where  are  four  watch-towers,  named  Balighar,  Bejang, 
Meh  EahnCi,  and  Kam-Nasir,  occupied  by  men  stationed  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  Probably  the  noise  of  their  frantic  cries, 
and  the  dust  caused  by  their  furious  riding,  so  terrify  their  victims 
that  they  lose  their  heads,  separate,  and  thus  &11  into  their  hands 
an  easy  prey.  The  best  way  to  receive  a  Turkman  attack,  we  were 
told  by  the  Afghfin  Commissioner,  is  to  form  up  in  a  square  and 
fire  a  volley  at  them ;  they  never  stop  to  return  it,  or  to  pick  up  any 
of  their  number  who  may  be  wounded  unless  they  are  in  great  force. 

The  important  village  of  Dasht-i-Bifiz,  or  the  White  Plain,  lies 
at  the  north  of  the  Nim-baldk  valley,  thirty-four  miles  irom  Kfun, 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  iia  chief  products  being  opium, 
silk,  wheat,  cotton,  barley,  and  vegetables.  It  numbers  now  three 
hundred  houses,  and  has  four  kandlt  (one  of  which,  built  by 
the  Gabrs,  never  runs  dry),  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mosque, 
with  ruins  of  other  huge  buildings,  and  a  very  old  iammdm  with 
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carious  encanatic  tilea.  The  moeqne  is  said  to  have  been  bnili 
by  the  Warfr  of  Shah  Abbas.  "With  Kfin  this  village  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Uzbegs.  Its  ancient  name  wa«  Shahr-i-Farai.  We 
were  compelled  to  remain  a  day  longer  than  we  intended  in  the  place, 
to  satisQr  the  entreaties  of  the  Zibit  Agha  J&n  Kh&n,  who  was  so 
terrified  by  the  report  that  a  band  of  fonr  hundred  Ttirkmans  bad 
been  seen  the  previous  evening  close  to  the  village,  that  he  declared 
he  would  not  allow  us  to  start  till  he  had  obtained  more  correct  infor- 
mation of  their  movements,  as  he  felt  himself  responsible  for  our  safety. 
Meanwhile  we  amused  ourselves  visiting  a  group  of  bUck-tented  Ilifits, 
who  were  about  two  miles  from  our  own  camp,  and  who  received  as  veiy 
civilly,  boasting  loudly,  and  we  fear  without  any  grounds,  of  their  scorn 
of  the  IMrkmans,  and  declaring  that  they  always  took  the  initiative 
themselves  and  attacked  them  whenever  they  had  a  chance.  These  Uiiit* 
'  had  two  laige  spring  steel  traps  set  for  wolves  and  baited  with  a  kid. 
Id  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Z^bit,  our  start  for  the  march 
to  E&khk,  via  Kala't-i-Miilla,  was  not  made  till  the  son  was  well  op, 
and  we  had  light  at  least  to  see  the  Turkmfina  ahould  we  cross  their 
path.  Terrible  nimouTH  of  their  having  attacked  the  town  of  K£m 
itself  during  the  night  were  rife,  but  we  pursued  our  way,  with  a 
guard  of  fifty  matchlock  men,  in  peace  and  safety,  never  even  catching 
a  glimpse  of  our  much  dreaded  foes.  At  nine  miles  from  Dashb-i-Biiz 
the  road  crosses  the  watershed  of  the  Laki  range  by  a  pass  called  the 
Godar-i-Darakht-i-Benar,  or  the  pass  of  the  Benar-trees,  so  called 
from  two  large  withered  trees  on  its  northern  side,  1300  feet  above  the 
village  of  Biltz.  This  pass,  tilt  very  lately,  was  famous  as  a  haunt  of 
robbers,  but  these  have  now  disappeared.  It  forma  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Ki'in  and  Tun-wa-Tabas,  and  here  too  the 
ranges  of  the  Laki  ^  and  Siah-Kuh  hills  meet.  At  the  thirteenth  mile 
from  Bi&z  the  village  of  Kala't-i-Mulla  situated  oh  the  northern  skirt 
of  these  hills  is  reached,  and  one  mile  further  the  road  finally  clears  the 
hills  and  emeiges  on  the  extensive  plain  of  Gun&bad.  All  the  villages 
were  completely  deserted  through  fear  of  the  Tdrkmans. 

T^e  town  of  Kikhk,  also  called  the  '  Happy  Village,'  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  range  of  lofty  hills  bounding  the  valley  of 
Gunab&d  to  the  south  and  west,  which,  accordinjr  to  local  report,  are 
rich  in  minerals.  Its  population  at  the  time  of  oiir  visit  consisted 
of  some  joo  families,  but  it  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  famine  of 
the  preceding  year  (of  which  the  traces  daily  became  more  and 
'  Theae  hilli  an  raid  to  abound  In  copper. 
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more  strongly  marked  as  we  journeyed  westwards),  during  which 
20,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  district  of  Tun-wa- 
Tabas  alone.  Its  water-supply  from  four  iandts  and  fifty  natural 
springs  is  excellent;  and  the  quantity  of  opium  grown  is  very  con- 
siderable. K&khk  is  however  specially  &mous  for  an  Im£mzjtdah 
or  tomb  which  contains  the  remains  of  Shahz&dah  Sult&n  Muham- 
mad Ali,  brother  of  the  holy  Imfim  Riza  of  Mash-faad.  This  tomb, 
built  on  a  stone  platform  and  embosomed  in  gardens,  has  a  splendid 
dome  covered  with  beautifol  and  many-ooloured  encaustic  tiles,  which 
was  constructed  by  order  of  Shah  SnG.  Formerly  the  whole  of  the 
produce  of  Kfikhk  was  devoted  to  the  service,  or  '  Maukuf&t,'  of  this 
tomb,  but  the  practice  has  been  lately  modified,  and  it  now  only 
receives  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  good  repair.  Mullaa  and  S&iyids  of 
course  abound  in  the  town,  where  there  is  also  a  Madrasah  or  college, 
and  two  Masjids,  one  built  by  the  Uzbegs  and  one  by  Shah  Tamasp, 
A.  H.  921.  At  the  present  day,  the  shrine  is  used  ooly  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tun-wa-Tabas.  Two  ancient  citadels,  constmcted  one 
within  the  other,  form  another  remarkable  feature  in  the  town. 
They  are  built  on  an  elevation,  with  high  walls  and  fianking  towers, 
are  connected  by  a  drawbridge,  and  each  has  an  independent  supply 
of  water.  The  outer  of  these  forts  is  still  kept  in  an  efficient  state, 
and  has  a  small  garrison. 

Iron  agricultural  implements  ate  Urgely  manufactured  in  the  town, 
and  we  counted  as  many  as  forty  ironworkers'  shops.  We  were 
also  much  struck  with  the  silk  embroidery  for  which  the  place  used 
to  be  so  famous,  called  koiiedai.  It  is  worked  on  common  cloth  in 
beautifully- variegated  colours  and  designs,  and  in  former  days  was 
almost  exclusively  used  for  ladies'  troosere.  In  those  halcyon  times 
the  women  used  to  sit  in  assemblies  with  their  legs  before  them,  and 
a  display  of  elegant  nether  garments  was  a  tine  qud  non  ;  now,  however, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  sit  on  the  legs,  and  this  renders  useless  and  un- 
necessary the  once  goigeoos  pantaloons  that  were  the  chief  glory  of  a 
Persian  lady's  costume  in  these  parta.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  design  and  colouring  of  this  work,  we  bought  up  all  the  pieces 
of  new  and  nnmade-up  embroidery  we  could  find,  and  no  sooner  was 
it  noised  abroad  that  we  had  a  fancy  for  such  articles,  than,  to  oar 
intense  astonishment,  the  unmade  stock  being  exhausted,  native  after 
native  came  rushing  into  camp  with  various  pairs  of  'inexpressibles' 
flaunting  in  the  fax  like  so  many  banners,  which  they  had  ruthlessly 
wrested  from  their  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters,  to  sell  to  the  '  infi- 
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dels,'  who  Dianifested  snch  a  etrong  &tney  for  these  garinents'.  We 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  possibly  nncomfortable  consequences  of 
this  arbitrary  and  wholesale  spoliation :  hut  this  reflection  did  not 
prevent  the  members  of  the  Mission  eagerly  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  possessors  of  so  strange  a  memento  of 
Eastern  travel. 

From  Efikhk  our  direct  road  to  Turbat,  whither  we  were  bound, 
would  have  been  by  Gunfibad,  straight  across  the  plain  to  the  north ; 
but  fear  of  the  Turkmans  compelled  as  to  keep  close  within  the  shadow 
of  the  hills  to  the  southj  amidst  which  was  descried  many  a  picturesque 
village  surrounded  by  extensive  cultivation.  The  most  cbarmingf  of 
these  was  the  village  of  Eala't,  built  on  a  high  hill,  nine  miles  from 
K&khk,  and  lying  in  a  semicircle  of  lovely  gardens,  which  were  now 
in  full  leaf  and  flower,  and  alive  with  the  music  of  countless  birds 
and  the  rippling  of  numerous  streams  flowing  down  from  the  heights 
above.  It  was  a  picture  which  called  forth  our  especial  admiration  from 
its  great  rarity  in  Persia,  and  from  its  contrast  to  the  sterile  scenery 
we  had  hitherto  traversed.  Most  unwittingly,  however,  our  approach 
to  this  paradise  caused  the  greatest  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  who, 
mistaking  us  for  Turkmans,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  hills  for  refuge, 
carrying  off  any  valuables  they  could  take  with  tfaem.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  they  could  be  convinced  of  our  peaceful  intentions  and  in- 
duced to  venture  back.  The  stampede  over,  we  halt«d  to  breakfast 
nnder  the  shade  of  some  very  fine  English-looking  walnut-trees,  while 
around  ns  grew  the  mulberry,  peach,  apricot,  pomegranate,  vine,  etc, 
in  rich  luxuriance.  Opium  for  the  market  at  Yazd  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  valley,  as  well  as  cotton. 

At  Zibad,  the  next  village  of  importance,  we  found  the  people  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  long-missing: 
body  of  an  officer  named  Mirza  Jah&n,  who  had  disappeared  snddenly, 
and  over  whose  suspected  murder  a  veil  of  mystery  had  hitherto 
hung.  This  unfortunate  man  had  been  sent  from  Mash-had  by  the 
Hie£mu-s-Saltanah  to  settle  some  revenue  question  in  the  district,  and 
was  returning  to  Mash-had,  having  finished  his  task,  when  he  was 
attacked  at  night,  in  a  small  village,  by  a  gang  of  twenty-one  robbers, 
murdered,  and  buried,  in  one  graVe  with  Ave  of  his  Bcrrante,  in  the 
desert.  Nothing  having  been  heard  of  him  at  Mash-bad,  the  His&m£-s- 
'  A  pnir  of  theM  embnndered  squares  were  lent  bj  Mnjor  EoBn  Smith  to  the  South 
Keiuiiigton  Mukiud,  uid  were  considered  luch  valuable  ipedmaiu  of  'raiment  of 
needlework,'  that  the;  were  purchaaed  b;  the  Directon  for  £ij  tb*  pair. 
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SaltaDah  Bent  to  the  Governor  of  Tabas,  to  whose  district  be  had 
been  en  route,  to  demand  him  dead  or  ative,  or  a  sum  of  30,000  titaiina. 
It  so  happened  that  at  that  veiy  time  the  Qovernor  had  seized  a  man 
who  was  accnaed  of  stealing  aome  donkeys,  and  who,  being  pat  to  the 
torture,  denied  any  dealings  with  the  donkeys,  but  confessed  himself 
one  of  the  gang^  who  had  murdered  the  Mirza  Jah^n.  The  discovery 
of  the  six  bodies  at  the  spot  he  indicated  was  corroboration  safficieut 
of  his  statement,  and  he  and  the  bodies  of  his  victioB  were  forwarded 
at  once  to  Mash-had.     We  did  not  leam  the  sequel  of  this  story. 

Between  Zibad  and  Beg^stin  *,  the  next  important  village  on  the 
road,  a  distance  of  aboat  twenty-eight  miles,  we  passed  undisturbed 
by  Turkmans ;  though  our  opium-eating  Mihm^d£r  raised  many  a 
false  alarm,  by  declaring  that  he  saw  in  the  distance  clouds  of  dust, 
the  certain  forerunners  of  their  approach.  The  villages  scattered  ovw 
the  country  were  all  extremely  prosperous  in  appearance,  surrounded 
by  extensive  gardens,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  A  low  range  of 
hills  is  passed  at  fifteen  miles  from  Zibad,  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  Gfinibad  plain :  leaving  these,  the  road  gradually  descends 
till  it  reaches,  at  thirteen  miles  further,  the  town  of  Begist^,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  salt  desert,  extending  from  Herit  and 
Gh6rian,  to  Kfieh^  and  Hanz-i-SlUt£n.  We  were  now  600  feet 
below  the  level  of  Zibad  ;  the  difference  in  the  temperature  became  very 
marked,  and  the  weather  was  so  oppressive  that  a  severe  thunderstorm 
the  next  morning  gave  a  welcome  relief  in  clearing  the  air.  As  we 
neared  the  d^ert,  the  springs  and  wells  became  more  and  more  rare, 
till  for  twelve  miles  before  reaching  Begist&n  there  was  no  water  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  Wild  flowers,  however,  carpeted  the  hills  on  all  sides, 
the  rhubarb  ceasing  with  the  trap  formation,  as  before  noticed. 

To  onr  surprise  and  pleasure  we  were  greeted  at  Begistttn  by  our 
K&n  Mihm&nd^,  Mir  Asadnllah  Beg,  who  gave  us  the  welcome 
news  that  our  camels  and  heavy  baggage  &om  Birjand  were  close  at 
hand.  It  had  taken  them  eleven  days  to  march  &om  Bi^and,  as  the 
camels  were  always  bolting,  and  they  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  caravan  together.  Another  piece  of  good  news  we  learnt 
from  the  itti&bdl,  sent  out  to  welcome  the  Mission,  was,  that  our 
courier,  Muhammad  Ismail  Beg,  had  passed  through  Begist^  in  safety 
some  days  previously. 

'  This  wu  k  gkng  of  twenty-ona  lobben  of  tbe  Tiintdtl  tribe  of  Herit,  who  freqaented 
(oins  hill*  near  Ttinhli. 

'I  prefer  'Bi}i>tin;'M  'Duht-i-ptiz,' instead  «f 'Dwht-i-biii,' in  pa^  345.—^./.  0. 
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This  town  has  a  population  of  some  4CXX)  sonls,  with  a  mined  fort, 
two  good  caravan  serai  B,  four  hanmdmt,  fifty  mosques,  and  eerenty 
shops :  it  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  v^y  costly  species  of 
cloth  made  of  goat's  wool,  and  called  barak,  and  of  a  cheap  silk 
material,  called  cMdar-i-sia&i.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
water-melons  and  abundant  fruit.  Three  kandtt  supply  it  witli 
water,  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
kandi,  of  which  the  tradition  is  that  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Safavian  kings,  and  that  whoever  drank  of  its  waters  became  mad. 
The  story  goes,  that  when  Shah  Abbas  visited  the  place,  he  ordered 
his  Wazir  to  test  the  truth  of  the  tale  by  drinking  of  the  water 
himself,  and  that  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  it,  than  he  took  off  hia 
trousers,  wound  them  round  his  head,  and  returned  to  the  presence 
of  his  master  thus  attired.  The  Shah,  oonviuced  beyond  doubt, 
ordered  the  kandt  to  be  closed  .at  once,  and  its  mouths  sealed  np 
with  tax.  Another  ancient  tradition  common  among  the  natives 
b  that  the  whole  of  the  country  around  Begist&n  was  once  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  that  the  place  derives  its  name  irora  -l>,  which  sig^niiies 
a  toll,  and  yjji-  to  take,  alluding  t»  the  toll  at  the  ferry  paid  by 
travellers  for  boat  hire  when  the  waters  had  partly  receded. 

At  BegisUin  we  parted  with  Mir  Asadullah  Beg,  Mir  Ali  Beg,  and 
the  opinm-eating  N&ib  Muhammad  Ali  B^,  who  lefb  us  well  satisfied 
with  the  handBome  presents  they  received  ae  iarewell  gifbs.  Passings 
through  a  barren  valley  after  leaving  the  town,  we  descended  into  a 
wide  plain,  in  which  lies  the  village  of  Ytinsi,  marked  by  local  tra- 
ditions as  the  spot  on  which  the  prophet  Jonah  was  cast  by  the  whale, 
and  where  he  lay  for  many  days  concealed  under  a  pumpkin  plant.  His 
grave  is,  however,  at  Mosul,  between  Baghdad  and  Diatbekir.  Yunsi 
itself  is  an  insignificant  village,  very  dilapidated  and  miserable-looking, 
with  about  100  families ;  it  suffered  grievously  during  the  famine,  and 
lost  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  it  sent  cot  a 
numerous  Utikbdl  to  greet  the  Mission,  headed  by  the  Eatkhuda,  a 
stalwart  individual  in  blue  attire,  who,  after  the  usual  salutations, 
stated  that  he  was  a  'Pahluwan,'  or  wrestler,  and,  craving  leave  to 
display  his  powers,  immediately  threw  off  his  cerulean  garments,  and 
seizing  two  powerful  clubs,  peribrmed  wonderful  feats,  walking  back- 
wards before  the  General  the  whole  way.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
wonder  and  delight  with  which  this  exhibition  was  watched  by  the 
admiring  subjects  of  the  performer.     As  we  entered  the  village,  me 
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was  bnmed  before  our  horses'  feet,  to  avert  the  evil  eye— the  custom 
being  as  oniverBal  in  this  province  as  it  was  in  that  of  Efun,  The 
wind  and  dust  storms  rage  here  from  stmrise  to  sunset. 

On  reaching  camp  the  General  received  a  letter  from  the  Hisfimu-a- 
Saltanah,  Governor  of  Mash-had,  bidding  him  welcome  to  Khfiras^, 
and  another  from  the  British  agent  at  Mash-had,  saying  that  every 
possible  arrangemeat  had  been  made  for  the  courteoas  reception  both 
of  the  British  and  Afgh&n  Missions,  not  only  at  Mash-had,  hut  at  all 
the  stages  on  the  way. 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  country  where  the  regular  track  of 
the  last  great  famine  was  even  more  marked  than  in  any  of  our 
previous  marches.  At  Begist&n  we  had  relieved  eighty  persons  with 
bread;  and  the  crowd  of  b^gsrs  was  becoming  most  importunate. 
At  this  village,  130  of  the  inhabitants  perished  from  the  famine,  and 
the  survivors  complain  bitterly  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Governor  of 
Tabas ',  who  refused  to  remit  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  usual  taxes, 
notwithstanding  their  sufferings. 

The  morning  after  our  halt  at  Yu&si  was  made  very  pleasant  to  us 
all  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  Tehran,  bringing  English  letters 
of  the  1 8th  of  January.  The  man  declared  he  had  been  stopped  ou  his 
way  by  robbers,  who  had  stolen  his  shoes  but  left  his  maiUbags  intact. 
Immediately  on  leaving  Yunsi  the  road  passes  over  a  brick  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  which  is  a  boundary  mark  between  the  districts  of 
Tabas  and  Turbat,  and  then  crosses  a  desert  stony  plain  ^  for 
thirteen  miles,  till  it  leads  to  Mi&ndeb,  a  village  so  named  from  its 
position  midway  (midnj  between  Mash-had  and  Tabas.  Beyond  this 
the  interminable  expanse  of  sandy  stony  desert  again  intervenes,  till 
the  large  and  prosperous  village  of  Faizabad  is  reached  at  the  27th 
mile  from  Y^nsi,  and  three  miles  further,  Abd£l£bad,  our  halting- 
place.  Here  we  found  excellent  quarters  prepared  for  us  in  the  house 
and  garden  of  the  Governor,  and  every  possible  arrangement  made  for 
our  comfort ;  iced  liarbat  and  fruits,  with  other  refreshments,  standing 
ready  for  our  acceptance.  Seven  miles  from  the  town  we  were  met 
by  an  Uiiibdl,  oondating  of  H(yji  Agha  Beg  {the  Mihm&nd&r  sent  by 

'  The  Governor  of  the  Tin  and  Tkbu  dutrict  it  Eijjl  Mltia  B&kir  KUn,  whuM 
fiunO;  havQ  been  domiiuuit  &om  anoient  dkya.  The  present  seat  of  govenuneait  ia  ftt 
TabM ;  bat  before  the  vuit  of  Shah  Abbu,  Tdn  wm  the  capital,  ouce,  nndoubtedly,  » 
Teiy  large  aad  infloenlial  citj,  poneaiiig  twelve  gatee,  a  thouwnd  moaquea,  two  (hoiwand 
water  reMrvoin,  and  a  fbrtren  of  great  die  and  itrengUi. 

'  Thii  plain  skirti  the  great  salt  deaert  of  Khdnoim. 
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the  Prince  of  Moeh-liad),  GoverDor  of  the  district,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
well-moimt«d  lowdrt.  And  later  in  the  day  a  hnndred  aoxdrt  arrived 
in  the  town  with  a  standard  to  escort  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  into 
Mash-had.  At  every  village  on  the  road  the  inhabitants  tnmed  oat 
en  matte  to  make  their  saldmt ;  and  sheep,  in  accordance  with  the  bar- 
barous national  custom,  were  killed  at  every  haltin^plsce,  that  their 
blood  might  sprinkle  our  path :  in  fact,  we  were  treated  with  every 
honor,  and  Uie  Afghfia  Mission  met  with  the  same  courteous  welcome 
as  ourselves.  The  only  eontretrnpt  was  that  sixteen  of  our  camels  dis- 
appeared in  the  night  before  leaving,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  meeting 
with  donkeys  at  Yunsi  to  supply  their  place.  Abdulab^  is  one  of  a 
group  of  four  villages,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Mahwil&tj  the  other 
three  being  Faizabad,  Dughabfu],  and  Mehnah,  with  numerous  small 
villages  ae  dependencies.  It  contains  abont  400  &miliea,  and  is  re- 
nowned for  its  gardens  and  fruit,  and,  above  all,  for  its  silk — which 
in  a  good  year  yields  30,000  tumdnt,  and  is  sent  in  its  raw  state  to 
Mash-bftd,  to  be  worked  up  there.  The  neighbonrhood  has  many 
traditions  connected  with  the  renowned  Blistam :  several  Bpot«  are 
pointed  ont  as  the  scenes  of  his  battles;  at  one  he  is  said  to  have 
killed  his  son  Zohrtib ;  at  another  is  shown  the  site  of  Zohr&b's  grave ; 
at  another  the  graves  of  the  Shahzfidabs,  sons  of  Afrasi&b, 

A  band  of  400  Turkmans  attacked  the  plain  about  six  months 
previons  to  our  visit,  and  carried  off  200  prisoners  and  600  camels 
from  a  tribe  of  nomadic  Baldchis  who  had  brought  their  flocks  into 
the '  Mahwil&t.' 

We  remained  a  conple  of  days  here  to  give  the  camels  a  rest,  and 
started  again  at  4  a.m.  on  the  18th  of  April,  passing  through  a  dense 
belt  of  flourishing  gardens  which  encircles  the  t«wn.  After  a 
gradual  ascent  of  ten  miles,  we  entered  a  range  of  low  marl  and 
clay  hills,  and,  passing  the  caravanserai  of  Rib&t-i-Bibi  and  the 
deserted  villages  of  Zii^b&d  and  Aliab^d,  cleared  the  hills  at  the 
fifteenth  mile  and  emerged  on  the  wide  plain  of  Tuibat — the  villages 
scattered  over  which  nestled  amongst  gardens,  that  were  now  gay  with 
luxuriant  bloBsoms  and  the  fresh  bright  green  of  the  early  spring. 
Seven  miles  ^irther  we  were  met  by  the  Wazir  of  the  Governor  of 
Turbat,  with  four  led  horses,  and  a  numerous  body  of  aotodrt,  armed 
with  huge  blunderbusses  known  by  the  name  of  liamial.  At  the 
twenfy-sixth  mile  from  AbdlUab&d  the  Governor  himself  awaited  us 
with  a  still  larger  escort  of  tovdrt.    From  this  point  we  rode  through 
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milee  of  flourishing  gardens  and  cultivated  land,  watered  b;  dear 
running  Btreams,  till  we  reached  the  town  of  Turbat-i-Haidari,  the 
booses  of  which  were  scarcely  visible  from  the  dense  masses  of  foliage 
in  which  they  lay  hidden.  Nothing  coold  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the 
welcome  that  awaited  both  Missions,  A  large  body  of  larhdz  and 
fard»ke»  were  drawn  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  armed  with  long 
green  wands,  and  by  them  we  were  conducted  through  the  town  and 
bazdn,  all  the  people  standing  up  and  saluting  while  our  cavalcade, 
headed  by  the  Governor,  went  by :  sheep,  as  before,  being  killed  at  our 
entrance  into  and  exit  from  each  iazdr — where  also  incense  was  bnmt, 
and  sweetmeats  were  ofTered  at  constant  intervals.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
very  different  reception  to  any  experienced  in  Sist£n  ;  and  on  arrival 
at  the  qoarters  set  apart  for  us,  we  found  them  situated  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  the  bouse  in  which,  belonging  to  the  Governor  himself,  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  newly  carpeted  for  our  reception,  was  suffi- 
ciently large  to  afford  ample  room,  not  only  for  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid 
and  his  stafi,  but  also  for  General  Follocli:  and  Dr.  Bellew.  Tea  and 
iced  tharbat  had  been  prepared,  and  trays  of  sweetmeats  of  every  kind 
spread  out  on  the  floor,  the  Governor  himself  doing  the  honours,  and 
.  welcoming  xa  in  true  Feraian  style '. 

Tlirbat-i-Haidari  takes  its  name  from  a  member  of  the  kings  of 
Salkh,  named  Klitbu'-d-din-Haidar,  who  came  here  some  seven  cen- 
turies back,  and  who  lies  buried  under  the  dome  {turbat)  outside  the 
town.  The  latter  is  mure  appropriately  called  Turbat-i-Isa-Ehlin,  from 
the  ruler  of  that  name  (so  fully  described  by  Conolly),  who  reigned 
here  about  loo  years  ago*— and  whose  grandson  still  lives  in  the 
place,  and  is  sometimes  Wa^r,  sometimes  Nfub.  In  favourable  years 
the  town  pays  3000  tumdns  of  revenue,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
grain,  but  in  1872  this  was  remitted  on  account  of  the  fiimine.  Silk 
and  cotton  are  largely  grown  in  the  principality,  to  the  amount  of 
lOOjOOO  iitmdna  annually.  The  bazdrt  of  the  town  are  unusually  fine, 
built  of  burnt  brick,  with  good  roofs,  and  contain  over  aoo  shops. 
They  were  erected  about  ten  years  ago  by  Asadollah  Mirza,  now 
Governor  of  Bnshahr.  Before  the  disastrous  famine,  Turbat  could 
boast  1500  fomOies;  there  are  now  not  over  aoo.  It  possesses  a  gar- 
rison of  200  toKdrt,  and  100  thamkalckit  or  mounted  matchlock-men. 

'  Nenre  urlTed,  before  oar  atitrt  irom  AbddUbid,  of  n  great  victoi;  guned  b;  tha  Pci^ 
mkiiB  OTer  the  TdAnuuu,  neaf  the  upper  hill  baati;  thej  hmd  tsken  600  prisonen,  8ao 
bones,  uid  joo  beadi.     [Round  nomben  of  course  mean  hyperbole, — P.J.  0.] 
VOL.  I.  &  a 
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"We   remained  here  three   d&js,  detained    partly  by    heavy    rain, 
partly  by  oar  camels  ;  aod  then  determined  to  make  one  long  march 
of  it  to  Asadab^,  a  distance  of  twen^  miles,  so  as  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  Kamih,  where  provisions  were  scarcely  procnrsble.     Before 
leaving,  Sir  Frederic  sent  a  watch  and  chain,  a  horse  and  other  gifts, 
to  the  Governor,  and  a  handsome  douceur  in  money  to  all  the  aervaotB. 
For  three  miles  after  leaviDg  the  town  our  road  traversed  gardens  and 
Inxuriant  cultivation^  and  then  struck  over  a  desert  stony  plain  to  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  low  rocky  hills,  which   it  entered  by   the   pass 
Godar-i-Khir-Saiig,  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Turbat.     Three  milee 
from  the  Eummit  of  this  pass  ie  the  substantial  caravanserai  of  Kiskat, 
built  near  the  village  of  the  same  name,  where  we  were  glad  to  break- 
fast and  dry  our  wetted  garments  before  commencing  the  steep  ascent 
to  the  Godar-i-Baidar.     In  three  miles,  we  rose  2250  feet  above  the 
level  of  Turhat  to  the   summit  of  this   pass,  from    which,   in    fine 
weather,  there  is  a  splendid  view ;  but  the  driving  mist  and  rain- 
clouds  hid  all  from  our  sight.     Here  the  ranges  of  the  Kiih-i-Nasar 
to  the  west  and  the  Kdh-i-Bars  to  the  east  join.     The  descent  is  as 
difficult  and  &tiguing  as  the  ascent,  and  is  impracticable  for  camels  in 
bad   weather,  though  the   road   is  &irly  broad  and  levelled.     The 
descent  from  the  Godar-i-Baidar  to  the  plain  of  Dasht-i-Rukh  on  the 
northern    side    ie    about   i2CO  feet.     The    ranges   of    hills   which 
bounded  the  valley  were  covered  with  snow,  presenting  a  veiy  pic- 
turesque contrast  to  the  fresh,  green  grass  which  clothed  their  lower 
slopes.     We  halted  for  the  night  at  Aaadabid,  a  small  village,  thirty 
miles  from  Turbat,  just  struggling  into  existence,  whose  only  object 
of  interest  was  its  curious  door.     This  is  used  as  a  protection  against 
the  Turkmans,  and  is  formed  of  one  immense  circular  stoae,  sliding 
into  a  groove  into  the  wall,  and  of  enormous  thickness.     Once  closed, 
it  is  proof  against  any  native  attacks ;  but  it  requires  so  many  men 
to  move  it,  that  it  is  never  used  except  in  oases  of  dire  necessity. 
On  the  other  side  of  Asadabfid,  at  about  eleven  ntiles'  distance,  we 
Altered  the  Taag,  or  defile  of  Muhammad  Mirza,  a  most  picturesque 
valley,   winding   through  rocks   of   green    serpentine,   down  which 
trickled  numberless  clear  streams  of  water.     Tradition  points  to  the 
ruins  of  an  old  citadel  crowning  the  rocks  to  the  left,  which  is  known  as 
the  Kala'h-i-Dukhtar  (virgin's  fort),  having  been  built  by  the  daughter 
of  an  ancient  Persian  king,  to  whom  a  Dervish  had  dared  to  raise 
his  eyes  in  ardent  admiration.    As  the  king  would  not  sanction  a 
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marriage  between  the  pair,  the  damsel,  followed  by  numerouB  ad- 
bereDts,  fled  to  this  spot,  and  built  tbis  castle,  where  she  lived  by 
the  plunder  of  the  trayellers  who  passed  by,  while  her  Dervish  lover 
built  himself  a  small  house,  immediately  nnder  hei  windows,  irom 
whence  he  could  watch  hie  lady's  movements.  The  miiiB  of  the 
Ka'lah-i-Dukhtar,  and  the  K.h&nah-i-Darwish,  are  stiU  pointed  out  by 
the  peaaante  as  proofe  of  the  truth  of  the  legend. 

This  defile  passed,  we  entered  a  fertile  valley,  in  which  lay  the  village 
of  K^'h-i-Bagalun  and  the  caravanserai  of  Bib&t-i-Safid,  a  tract 
pecnliarly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Turlcmans,  on  whose 
account  watch-towers  are  built  on  the  crests  of  the  surrouiiding  hills, 
and  giuldmi  and  troops  are  always  stationed  in  ito  villages.  Vast 
flocks  are  pastured  on  the  hills,  and  form  no  doubt  the  chief  object  of 
attraction  to  the  Turkmans.  The  valley  passed,  we  emeiged,  seven 
mil»  further,  on  to  the  small  platean  on  which  stand  Kafir-Kala'h, 
a  strong  mud  fort — and  Sar  Zar,  a  village  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
trees,  presenting,  in  the  distance,  an  appearance  of  great  prosperity. 
The  latter,  however,  was  found  on  inspection  to  be  utterly  deserted, 
half  the  population  having  perished  by  famine  during  1871,  while 
the  survivors  were  carried  off  for  slaves  by  the  Tfirkmans  during 
the  present  year.  Watch-towers,  in  which,  every  night,  guards  are 
stationed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  dreaded  Turkmans,  crown  the 
hills  that  surround  this  plateau.  If  the  foe  be  visible,  a  fire  b  lit 
in  the  early  morning,  the  smoke  of  which  at  once  warns  the  villagers 
on  the  plateau  not  to  send  out  their  flocks  to  pasture.  The  bills  here 
are  curiously  honey-combed  by  the  burrowing  of  a  species  of  marmot 
or  prairie-dog,  two  ^)ecimen8  of  which  were  shot  for  preservation. 
Near  the  village  of  Eaflr  Eala'h  is  a  range  of  hills  affording 
excellent  salt,  sold  in  large  quantities  at  Masb-had  and  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Qeneral  Pollock  saw  in  these  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  hills  forming  the  salt  ranges  of  the  Tran»-IndaB  country. 
The  plateau  of  KaGr  Eala'h  was  succeeded  by  another  plain  of  far 
greater  extent,  with  an  undulating  sur&ce,  over  which  lay  scattered 
numerous  forts  and  villages.  To  the  west  lies  the  far-famed  city 
of  Nishapur;  and  to  the  south-east  a  splendid  view  of  the  snowy 
mountains  behind  Herit  burst  upon  our  sight.  Crossing  this  plain  at 
thirty  miles  from  Asadab^,  we  reached  a  ruined  watch-tower  and  tank, 
which  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  roads  to  Mash-had  &om  different 
parts  of  Persia ;  and  one  mile  beyond  this  catre/imr  lay  the  village  of 
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Sharifab&d,  where  we  halted  for  the  night — resuming  our  march  next 
day  through  a  hitly  country  affording  excellent  pasturage,  bat  now  des- 
titute of  flocks  or  herds,  which  had  all  perished  in  the  general  fiunine. 
The  road  over  the  hills  hence  to  Mash-had  has  an  nnosnally  broad  tracbj 
with  very  fair  gradients;  and  is  the  work  of  the  late  Sipah  Stilir, 
who  constracted  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  Shah's  visit  to  KbfiraEfin  in 
*  1867.  The  most  di£S<silt  part  of  it  is  carried  over  solid  rock  across  tiw 
Godir-i-Sipah  Sil&r,  and  stone  pillars  erected  at  each  end  of  the  pass 
commemorate  the  fact.  Nine  miles  irom  Sharifabid  is  the  Kuh-i- 
Salim,  or  hill  of  Salutation,  from  which  pilgrims  to  Mash-had  generally 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  golden  shrine  of  the  Imfim  Riza ;  but 
unfortunately  the  day  was  so  misty  we  could  not  appreciate  the  much- 
landed  prospect.  Descending  the  hills,  said  to  be  rich  in  unworked 
mines  of  various  minerab,  we  traversed  the  plain  which  runs  up  to 
the  walls  of  Mash-had,  and  reached  this  far>famed  city  on  the  25th 
of  April,  having  traversed  528  miles  between  it  md  Biijand  ^. 

'  Itinenrj  fiom  SiiUm  to  Muh-had : — 


Buimi  of  PeBhinuin 
lAak-Jatnia  (tncluding  drouit) 

Puj-Deh 

KbUsh-Rudak 
KiiU'h4-Kafa 

HArdd  

CbUiSagak 

HiIhuiibUhI 

Sar-Kahah 

Mdd 

Birjsad  

Ghiak  

8«b-I>eh         

Riim 

K«n 

Girimtdj        

Da^t-i-BUs 

Kakhk  

Zibad 

BajigUn        

YiliBi 

AbddlaUd 

Tdrbal-i-Haidari 

AndaUd 

Shnrifab&d     

Muh-had 


W.byN. 

K.W. 

W.N.W. 

I  WJf .W. 

JjWfN. 

N.W.  byW. 

W.N.W. 


N.W. 
N.  b;B. 
N^ 
E.N.E. 
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When  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  town  we  were  met  \>j 
an  Ulikbdl  of  nnusual  size  and  magnificence.  This  consisted  of  a 
body  of  200  mounted  towars  commanded  by  a  Saiiip,  eig'ht  led 
horses  with  trappings  of  gold  and  jewels ;  and  a  carnage  drawn  hy 
eix  horses,  for  the  use  of  the  British  Commissioner  should  he  prefer  to 
drive — but  which  however  whs  so  dilapidatedj  and  its  outward  ap- 
pearance so  uninviting,  that  Sir  F.  Goldemid  did  not  care  to  venture 
inside  it.  Two  Colonelsj  each  with  half  a  troop  of  cavaliy,  were 
sent  to  escort  (leneral  Pollock  and  the  Afgh&n  Commieaioner ;  and  we 
were  also  preceded  and  followed  by  an  immense  body  of  officials  in  full 
dress,  sent  from  the  Prince's  household  and  mounted  on  enormous 
Turkman  hotBe»,piahkkidmaU,  falconers,  huntsmen,  spearmen,  standard- 
bearers,  and  orderlies,  to  the  number  of  aooo  at  least— and  by  them 
were  conducted,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  Persian  etiquette,  at 
a  foofs  pace  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  To  a  European  nothing 
can  exceed  the  weariness  of  such  a  progress,  but  to  an  Eastern  the 
pageant  would  be  shorn  of  all  its  dignity  were  it  conducted  at  any 
pace  quicker  than  this  slow  deliberate  movement. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  found  guards  of  honour,  with  drum  and 
fife  bands,  stationed  at  intervals,  who  presented  arms  as  the  cortege 
passed,  while  a  multitude  oi  fardshet  and  runners,  armed  with  silver 
sticks,  ran  before  to  clear  the  way:  all  the  proceedings  being  arranged 
and  controlled  by  an  official  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  general, 
who  was  known  aa  the  '  Adjutant  Bashi.*  We  proceeded  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  chief  street,  which  is  a  remarkably  fine 
avenue  known  as  the  Khyahfin,  and  which  traverses  the  city  from 
one  gate  to  the  other,  leading  from  either  gate  up  to  the  shrine  and 
mosque  of  the  Im£m  Riza,  the  particular  glory  of  Mash-had.  The 
Kbyabfin  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  splendid  cii«4r  trees,  and  ia 
lined  with  shops ;  while  down  its  centre  runs  a  canal  which,  though 
it  serves  to  keep  it  cool,  does  but  little  towards  cleansing  it.  The 
quarters  allotted  to  us  were  in  a  spacious  garden  looking  out  on  to 
the  Khyah^n,  but  as  they  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  shrine  we 
were  compelled  to  turn  off  from  the  direct  road  and  make  a  great 
<Utour  before  reaching  them,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  on  horseback 
before  the  venerated  spot,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  which  no  one, 
not  even  the  Shah  himself,  is  allowed  to  ride.  The  interdicted  space  is 
walled  off  by  an  arched  barrier  of  brick,  built  right  across  the  street ; 
and  inside  this  no  rider,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  dared  to  encroach. 
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Turning  therefore  off  the  main  road,  we  were  led  with  much  solemnitv, 
by  manj  evil-smelling  lanes  and  back  slums,  throngh   an    enormous 
graveyard,  where  slept  thonsandB  of  the  &ithful,  brong-fat  dead  or  alire 
from   all   parts  of  Fereia,  to  rest  ander  the  shadow  of  tbe   Im&m's 
shrine — for  the  saint  is  supposed  to  take  special  care  of  sncfa   during 
their  last   long  sleep.     At  last,  to  oar  great  relief,   the   wesriscmie 
procession  was  over,  and  we  were  permitted  to  rest  awhile  in  the  rooms 
prepared  for  us  in  the  garden  already  mentioned,  and  found  that  eveiy 
possible  arrangement  had  been  made  for  our  comfort.     The  AS^tin 
CommieeioDer  was  also  conducted  with  conventional  ceremony  to  bis 
quarters  close  to  ours,  while  exactly  opposite  was  the  house  allotted  to 
the  Persian  Commissioner,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  Persian  flag 
floated  in  the  air.    We  bad  not  been  muiy  hours  in  tbe  place  when  the 
General  received  a  message  from  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh£n,  through  his  son, 
making  the  usual '  Ahw&l  Ptirsi  *,'  and  desiring  to  know  when  he  mig-ht 
visit  him.     It  was  evident  that  tbe  Persian  Commissioner  was  now 
anxious  to  place  matters  between  himself  and  tbe  English  CommisaioneT 
on  a  friendly  footing,  bat  the  memory  of  his  recent  acts  in  Sist&n  was  too 
fresh  to  allow  of  the  past  being  condoned  in  this  manner :  he  was  there- 
fore given  to  anderstand,  that  though  no  ol^ection  would  be  made  to 
receive  a  visit  from  him,  it  would  not  be  returned  until  the  whole  trans- 
actions in  Sistfin  had  been  laid  before  the  British  Minister  at  TehrAn. 
The  Persian  Commissioner's  son  was  succeeded  by  the  head  chamber- 
lain of  the  Prince,  sent  to  make  tbe  usual  pohte  enqairies,  and  to  fix 
the  time  for  tbe  official  visit  of  tbe  Mission  to  the  pi^ce ;  and  next 
day  a  message  was  sent  from  the  Prince  Governor  to  ask  whether 
General  Goldsmid  would  object  to  the  presence  of  Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh&i 
at  the  official  visit  to  His  Boyal  Highness,  fixed  for  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon.     To  this  a  reply  was  sent  to  the  effect  that   no 
exception  would  be  taken  to  the  Prince's  ceremonial  arrangements ;  so 
at  the  appointed  hour,  General  Goldsmidj  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
with  General  Pollock  and  Dr.  Bellew,  started  in  fiiU  dress  (goloehea 
being  de  rigueur)  for  the  palace :  the  two  Generals  being  mounted  on 
really  magnificent  Turkman  horses  {each  i6j  hands  high,  with  jewelled 
trappings  of  gold  and  silver),  sent  for  their  use,  by  the  hands  of 
many   attendants,  from  tbe   Prince;    beside   which  the  tTSvel-wora 
animaUi  ridden  by  the  rest  of  the  staff  made  but  a  sorry  appearance. 
*  Or  Aaqulry  kfter  health  or  oonditioD.    The  ezpraMlon  luu  been  klrMKl;  uaed  in  thi« 
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A  great  body  oi  fardsAea  and  orderlies  preceded  the  corlige,  which 
proceeded  at  a  snail's  pace  through  narrow  and  extremely  Rlthy  lanea 
shtit  in  on  each  side  by  high  walls,  till  after  a  monotonous  ride  we 
reached  the  ark  or  citadel  in  which  dwelt  Sfilt^  Mar^  Mirza, 
Prince  of  Afaah-had,  Sword  of  the  Empire,  and  the  highest  dig- 
nitary in  the  land  except  the  Shah,  than  whom  be  acknowledges 
no  other  superior.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  late  and  uncle  of  the 
present  Shah,  and  is  possessed  of  vast  wealth  and  influence :  and  the 
ceremonial  observed  at  hie  Court  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Tehrlin.  On  arrival  at  the  Palace,  of  which  the 
exterior  was  hy  no  means  imposing,  we  were  led  through  various  arched 
passages  and  across  courtyards  swarming  with  the  usual  retainers  and 
hangers-oD  of  an  Eastern  prince's  Court,  until  we  reached  a  point 
at  which  all  our  personal  followers  and  servauta  were  commanded  to 
halt.  The  Prince's  chamberlain  then  met  us  and  conducted  us  through 
an  open  court  planted  with  roses  and  jessamine,  to  a  building  at  the 
end,  into  the  centre  room  of  which  we  were  ushered,  after  having 
divested  ourselves  of  our  goloshes  at  the  entrance ;  and  the  Prince  him- 
self entered  from  an  inner  chamber  at  the  same  moment  as  ourselves, 
and  motioned  us  all  to  he  seated.  The  chamberlain,  however,  remained 
standing  outside  in  the  court-yard,  with  his  head  on  a  level  with  the 
Prince's  chair,  while  we  sat  in  chairs  on  either  side  of  the  room.  The 
only  persons  present  besides  ourselves  were  the  Persian  Commissioner, 
in  full  uniform,  who  had  received  permission  to  be  seated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  for  this  occasion  only,  and  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
whose  name  we  could  not  catch.  The  visit  lasted  two  hours,  and  was 
&r  more  interesting  than  Persian  visits  generally  are. 

The  Prince  is  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  aristocratic  alike 
in  appearance  and  manners :  he  has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  history  of  his  country  that  bis  remarks  were  well  worth 
listening  to;  and  he  talked  as  one  bom  in  the  purple,  who  from 
his  youth  up  had  been  a  ruler  of  men.  His  dress  was  very  simple, 
much  resembling  that  of  an  English  gentleman ;  nor  was  this  re- 
semblance in  one  respect  only:  be  discoursed  on  all  subjects  with  ui 
ease  and  fluency  which  denoted  not  only  extensive  reading,  but  the 
readiness  of  a  complete  man  of  the  world :  appearing  fairly  well  versed 
in  European  politics  (a  rare  thing  in  Persia),  and  displaying  some 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  English  Constitution.  We  had  heard 
much  of  his  powers  as  a  conversationalist,  and  were  not  disappointed ; 
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for  he  led  the  converaation  with  Bnch  ease  that  it  never  flagged  for  k 
tDoment  dnring'  the  whole  of  our  long  visit.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
great  thirst  for  knowledge,  ever  eager  to  ohtain  infbrmatioD  from 
every  available  source.  His  manners  are  peculiarly  pleasant  and 
conciliatory,  though  he  can  he  very  stem  on  occasion  i  and  the 
mingled  affection  and  awe  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  whole 
Persian  community,  prove  that  his  rule  has  been  both  ealatary  and 
heneGcial.  Having  filled  many  arduous  public  offices  during  bis 
career,  he  now  looke  somewhat  fatigued  and  weather-worn,  but  the 
use  of  the  dyes  and  other  artifices  which  all  Persians  employ  takes 
'  off  at  least  ten  years  from  his  age :  he  is  decidedly  plain,  though 
bis  singularly-shaped  nose  forms  the  redeeming  feature  in  his  face. 
During  our  visit,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tea,  coffee,  and  pipes,  the 
most  delicious  ices  and  tkartat  were  handed  round,  the  work  of  a 
Persian  cook  who  has  studied  in  Paris.  Every  article  of  the  eqoipage 
in  which  the  refreshments  were  served  was  of  pure  gold :  and  some 
of  the  pipes  and  cups  must  have  been  worth  a  fortune,  so  encrusted 
were  they  with  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  jewels. 
The  room  too  was  covered  with  carpets  of  great  price.  The  Prince  is, 
however,  said  to  he  extremely  avaricious ;  and  report  has  it  that  be 
knows  where  every  fraction  of  his  immense  wealth  is  placed,  and  can 
tell  to  a  farthing  the  value  of  every  tea-spoon  in  hie  estahlifihment, 
The  very  cooking-pots  in  his  kitchen  are  said  to  he  of  gold,  and 
he  wisely  enjoys  his  treasures  himself,  using  them  every  day  and  not 
keeping  them  merely  for  State  occasions.  The  visit  over,  we  were 
conducted  back  to  our  quarters  by  the  same  attendants,  and  with  the 
same  rather  tedious  ceremony. 

During  our  stay  in  Mash-had,  which  lasted  exactly  a  week,  we  paid 
three  visits  to  the  Court,  the  first  of  which,  just  described,  was 
strictly  official,  but  the  second  was  more  friendly  and  less  ceremo' 
nious.  It  took  place  in  the  Prince's  garden  near  the  citadel,  where 
he  received  us  in  an  open  tent,  and  talked  freely  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  our  mission  to  Sist&u,  and  also  discussed  the  progress 
the  Russians  were  making  in  Central  Asia,  which  he  considered  most 
detrimental  to  English  interests  in  India.  In  the  gardens  we  were 
particularly  struck  by  a  Turkman  tent,  which  for  space,  warmth,  li^t- 
ness,  and  portability  was  a  perfect  marvel.  The  third  visit  took  place 
the  day  before  our  departure  from  Mash-had :  the  Prince  was  anxious 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Mission  should  be  photographed  in  a  groiq) 
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with  bimself,  by  a  member  of  bis  Court  who  was  himself  a  prince,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  imposing^  title  of  A'k&h  B&Bhi.  We  accordingly  pre- 
sented ourselTCs  at  eig-bt  o'clock  on  the  2iid  of  May,  and  were  received 
bj  tbe  Uie&mu-e-Saltanah,  in  one  of  the  inner  court-yards  of  the  palace, 
where  tbe  photographer  of  tbe  blood  royal  also  awaited  us.  Several 
groups  were  taken  with  greater  or  less  success ;  tbe  photographer  inform- 
ing US  that  the  air  of  Mash-bad  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  bis  art. 
A  conversation  took  place  on  this  occasion  which  lasted  fiilly  two 
hours :  among  other  subjects  the  late  French  revolution  coming  on  the 
tapis,  the  Prince  declared,  speaking  of  the  Communists,  that  in  many 
points  the  French  people  greatly  resembled  the  Persians.  Before 
leaving,  His  Highness  sent  two  Turkman  horses  as  presents  to 
Generals  Goldsmid  and  Pollock,  which  though  fairly  good  were  by 
no  means  first-rate  animals ;  and  indeed^  in  spite  of  his  great  wealth, 
he  is  said  to  give  few  presents  of  any  great  value.  Turkman  horsea 
are  generally  very  tall,  standing  quit«  as  high  as  English  carriage 
horses,  unmistakably  handsome,  with  great  hone  and  sinew :  tbey 
all,  however,  fall  off  behind.  Tbey  have  one  peculiarity  which  mars 
their  beauty  in  English  eyes,  which  is  that  they  have  no  mane, 
this  being  cat  off  as  soon  as  they  are  foaled  and  the  place  seared 
with  hot  iron,  so  that  the  hair  never  grows  again.  Such  a  custom 
renders  tbe  mounting  of  a  Turkman  horse  of  seventeen  bands  high 
a  somewhat  difficult  undertaking  for  a  European ;  but  the  Persians 
place  silver  bands  around  the  horses'  necks,  by  which  tbey  help  them- 
selves into  the  saddle.  Tbe  various  visits  which  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid 
paid  to  the  Prince  were  returned  by  tbe  uncle  of  His  Highness,  a 
pleasant,  well-informed  man,  who  was  well  up  in  European  politics, 
having  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  France, 
especially  Paris,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  entitled 
the  N£'ibn-1-Aifilab,  or  Personage  next  in  rank  and  power  to  tbe 
His&mu-s-Saltaoah.  He  spoke  much  of  the  extreme  misery  caused 
in  the  province  of  Khfirasfin  by  tbe  &mine  which  still  prevailed. 
*  Mash-had  alone,  be  said,  had  lost  24,000  inhabitants,  while  in  tbe 
province  100,000  bad  perished;  and  be  assured  us  that  numerous 
cases  of  children  being  devoured  by  their  own  parents  bad  come 
within  his  own  personal  knowledge.  Every  horse,  mule,  donkey,  cat, 
or  rat  in  the  town  bad  been  devoured :  the  consequence  was  that  tbe 
few  Turkman  horses  brought  to  us  for  sale  were  so  exceedingly  dear 
that  we  declined  to  select  any  for  purchase  ;  tbe  general  price  asked. 
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from  jf8o  to   £loo,  representing  a  very   high   figare  for  Fersift. 
Our  own  horses  had  carried  us  well  and  bravelj  hitherto ;  but  the 
fatiguing  and  trying  nuircbcs  they  had  made  since  we  left  Baadax- Abbas 
were  naturally  telling  on  them,  and  to  our  great  r^ret  (faej  began 
to  show  signs  of  breaking  down.     Onr  servants  also  gave  oe  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  during  our  stay  in  Mash-had :  they  had  not  been  able  to 
spend  any  of  their  wages  for  months,  while  passing  through  the  long 
and  dreary  deserts  c^  our  march ;  and  once  arrived  here,  they  fooiMl 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  so  much  money  that  they  became 
quite  demoralised.     Many  of  them,  for  very  good  reasons  of  their 
own,  preferred  remaining  at  Mash-hsd  to  returning  with  us  to  Tehi^  ; 
and  others,  hearing  that  the  &mine  was  still  severe  in  the  capital, 
feared  to  &ce  it,  and  decided  to  stay  in  Khuras&n  till  the  harvest  was 
reaped.  Insubordination  to  their  superiors  and  quarrels  unongBt  them- 
selves became  so  incessant  that  we  b^;an  to  long  for  the  time  when 
we  could  get  them  away  from  the  evil  influences  that  sorronnded 
them  in  the  holy  city.     Our  quarters  also  grew  very  wearisome,  as 
we  scarcely  ever  could  stir  out  except  e8cort«d  1^  a  wholly  snper- 
fluouB  but  ever-provided  crowd  ofjardsia  and  attendants;  and  the 
garden  itself,  though  delightful  during  the  first  warm  days  of  our 
stay,   now   became    most   unhealthily   damp,   owing    to   heavy   and 
frequent  rains ;  while  many  of  our  party  b^^  to  suffer  in  health. 
Innumerable  nightingales  filled  the  air  with  their  song,  and  thoogh 
we   thought  this  very   charming  at  first,  yet,  after  a   time,  their 
clamour  at  night  positively  prerented  our  sleeping,  and  they  were 
voted  a  nuisance.    Cooped  up  in  a  secluded  garden,  we  saw  but  too  little 
of  the  city,  as  we  were  always  engaged  either  in  making  or  receiving 
ceremonial  visits,  and  we  chafed  much  at  this  forced  inaction.     The 
Persian  Commissioner  called  on  the  General,  as  arranged,  the  second 
morning  afler  our  arrival ;  but  nothing  of  any  consequence  trans- 
pired  during  the   interview,   though  he  tried  hard,  if  in   vmu,  to 
explain   away   much   of  the   unpleasantness    that   arose   in    Sistin, 
throwing  all  the  blame  of  course  on  the  Amir  of  E&in.     Through  him 
we  heard  much  of  the  scarcity  still  existing  in  the  country  lying 
between  Mash-had  and  Tehran,  and  learnt  with  regret  that  at  least 
250  miles  of  our  march  lay  through  districts  desolated  by  want  and 
misery.     In  the  evening  of  the  38th  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  called  on  the 
Sartip   Husain  Ali   Eh  in,   who   had   headed   the    utiibdl   sent    to 
greet   us  on   our  arrival.     This   o£Scer  is  so  like    the    Shah   that 
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be  is  known  &r  and  wide  as  the  '  Shabah-i-Shah '  (image  or  likeness 
of  the  king),  and  is  a  great  favoorite  with  bis  sovereigii,  whom  he  is 
constantly  sent  to  personate  in  places  where  the  royal  presence  is 
necessary  and  at  the  same  time  attended  with  danger.  He  received 
the  General  and  his  Staff  in  fall  dress,  wearing  his  numerous  orders. 
We  fonnd  him  singularly  intelligent  and  amusing,  possessing  a  more 
than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  geography  and  manners  of  Europe: 
he  told  us  he  could  formerly  speak  English  well,  having  learnt  it  in 
Urfimia  from  the  American  missionaries  stationed  there,  especially 
&om  one  lady,  a  Mrs.  Perkins.  His  boose  was  superior  to  any  of  the 
private  dwellings  we  had  seen  in  Mash-had,  being  remarkably  clean, 
handsome,  and  well  arranged.  This  visit  was  returned  the  following 
evening,  when  the  Sartip  spent  a  long  time  in  conversation  on  various 
subjects,  displaying  cariosity  oa  matters  connected  with  Europe,  and 
especially  with  England. 

CoarteouB  and  pleasant  as  were  all  the  great  personages  in  Mash- 
had,  they  yet  had  no  power  to  obtain  permission  for  ue  to  visit  the 
Mosque  and  gilded  shrine,  the  only  objects  of  real  interest  in  the  town, 
but  which  to  us,  as  infidels,  were  strictly  cloeed.  We  heard  from  the 
Afgbfb  Commissiouer  and  our  seTvsQt«  that  the  shrine  was  of  sur- 
passing magnificence  and  beauty,  but  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  viewing  it  irom  a  distance.  Mash-had,  after  Makka  and  Earbala, 
is  the  holiest  city  in  tbe  world  to  Musalm&ns,  for  in  its  midst  reposes, 
under  a  magnificent  gilded  dome,  the  body  of  their  most  cherished 
saint,  the  Im&m  BJza.  The  shrine  ia  visited  annually  by  more  than 
100,000  pilgrims,  who  fiock  to  it  &om  all  pari«  of  the  world.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  no  rider  is  allowed  to  pass 
before  it,  within  certain  limits  marked  off  by  an  arched  barrier 
and  chains :  neither  is  horse,  cow,  or  quadruped  of  any  kind  allowed 
to  enter  these  limits,  all  waifs  or  strays  being  at  once  forfeit  to 
the  shrine.  We  nearly  lost  our  best  horse  in  this  way,  for  being 
led  out  for  exercise  one  morning,  he  broke  away  &om  his  groom, 
jumped  the  chtun,  and  would  have  been  confiscated  had  not  the 
man  been  quick  enough  to  catch  him  before  he  could  be  taken 
prisoner.  This  iron  chain  marks  also  the  commencement  of  the 
'bast,'  or  sanctuary,  within  which  all  criminals  are  safe  &om  the 
arm  of  the  law,  uid  which  is  amply  provided  with  shops,  baths,  and 
everything  a  man  can  require  ;  so  that,  provided  he  has  only  money, 
a  criminal  can  laugh  all  authority  to  acorn,  and  stay  there  as  long  as 
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he  careB  to  do  ao.     Within  the  '  bast,'  however,  there   ie  a   priaon 
belonging  to  the  InUtm  Riza,  where  thieves  can  be  locked  up  and 
boEtinadoed  till  they  restore  their  bootj.     IF  a  crimiDa)  were  giiilty 
of  any  very  heinous  crime,  the  authorities  would  probably  starve  bim 
out  by  forbidding  the  shops  to  sell  him  anything,  but  such  extreme 
measures  are  seldom  put  in  force.     We  ourselves  had  some  experience 
of  this  refuge ;  for  on  arrival  at  Mash-had,  we  found  that  a  nomber 
of  articles  stolen  from  various  members  of  the  Mission  were  exposed 
for  sale  In  one  of  the  pawnbroker's  shops  of  the  town.     The  theft 
was  traced  to  one  of  our  own  servants,  but  before  he  could  be  seized 
he  stepped  across  the  chain  and  was  safe — refusing  to  give  up  any  of 
the  stolen  properi^y,  but  offering  on  payment  of  a  certain   eqm  to 
tell  us  where  it  could  all  be  found.     It  was  aggravating  to  be  unable 
to  punish  this   man  according  to   his   deserts.     Through  a  strong 
representation  made  to  the  Prince,  be  was  conSned  in  the  sanctuary 
prison  :  but  we  left;  Mash-had  two  days  after,  and  he  probably  got  off 
scot-free  as  soon  as  onr  backs  were  turned.     The  Im&m  Riza,  who 
for  eo  many  centuries  has  slept  beneath  his  gorgeous  tomb,  is  still 
to   all   intents  and  purposes  treated  exactly  as  if  he  were  living. 
His  shrine   is   enormously   rich,   possessing   land   and   proper^    in 
all  parts  of  Persia,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  large  establishment  of 
officials  and  servants  complete   in  every  respect,  and  exactly  such 
as  would  attend  a  powerful   reigning  prince.     Questions  are  asked 
at  the  shrine  and  oracular  answers  given  by  the  officials  appoint«d 
for  that  purpose.      Five  hundred  dinners  are  cooked  daily  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  pilgrims  who  flock  to  the  place,  each  one  of  whom 
dines  as  it  were  with  the  Imfun  Biza  for  one  night ;   and  any  pil- 
grim who  is  sick  or  disabled  has  his  dinner  sent  to  him.     The  Saint 
has  also  a  Prime  Minister,  who  is  himself  a  Prince,  and  reigns  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  lying  withiu   the   sacred  limits, 
administering  justice  and  punishing  all  offences  that  come  within 
his  jurisdiction.     Holy  as  Mash-had  is  said  to  be,  we  were  struck 
with  the  great  amoput  of  drunkenness  prevalent  there  unongst  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet.     They  were  continually  to  be  seen  reeling 
and  shouting  up  the  Khyaban,  while  rows  and  brawls  were  occurring 
every  hour.     On  the  last  day  of  our  stay  one  of  omt  fardtket,  who  was 
in  the  Khyaban,  had  bought  some  bread  and  was  diying  it  in  the  sun, 
when  a  drunken  tarbdz,  who  passed  by,  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  him. 
A  fight  ensued,  in  which  other  larbdz  joined ;  knives  were  drawn,  and 
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oaifardgh  was  brought  in  with  his  arm  half  cat  through  at  the  elbow. 
Seference  being  made  to  the  Prince,  he  sent  down  his  '  Adjutant 
BfUhi'  to  settle  the  afiair.  This  judge's  decision  was  unique.  The 
wounded  yJirtM^  was  to  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  farbdz  till  his 
wound  waa  healed,  and  his  assailant  was  to  be  beaten  in  hie  preeence 
until  he  l&nfard^h)  gave  the  signal  to  stop. 

Mash-had  was  so  &mous  in  past  days  for  its  beautiful  carpets,  shawls, 
and  turquoises,  that  we  were  anxious  to  procure  specimens  of  each :  but 
we  soon  ascertained  that  no  articles  of  value  or  beauty  could  be  obtained 
in  the  citj,  as  all  such  had  been  sold  during  the  terrible  dearth.  The 
workmen  remainedj  it  is  truo,  but  they  had  Bold  stock,  tools,  and  all 
they  possessed,  and  now  would-  not  even  take  orders  for  execution 
unless  paid  in  advance.  After  remaining  a  week,  as  before  mentioned, 
we  became  most  anxious  to  get  off,  but  the  difficulty  we  experienced 
in  getting  camels  and  baggage  animals  for  the  march  was  untold; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  we  were  rather  badly  used  in  the  matter. 
Not  only  were  we  delayed  two  days  unneceBsarily,  but  we  had  to 
pay  double  the  usual  price,  viz.  three  krdna  a  day,  for  each  camel, 
and  to  advance,  besides,  the  whole  hire  of  the  animals  from  Mash-had 
to  Tehran,  an  unheard-of  thing.  In  vain  we  appealed  to  the  Prince  and 
the  N&ibu-l-Ai&Iah :  we  could  get  no  redress  whatever :  very  probably 
their  own  servants  had  arranged  the  exorbitant  price,  and  the  superiors 
winked  at  it,  while  throwing  the  blame  of  the  transaction  on  the 
British  agent.  The  Prince  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  no  objection  to  his 
people  being  paid  by  any  maddhkil '  or  perquisites  they  can  pick  up,  and 
strangers  like  ourselves  are  therefore  doubly  exposed  to  exactions  of 
this  nature.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Hisimu-s-Saltanah  had 
three  interviews  with  tlie  Afghin  Commissioner  dnring  our  stay,  in 
which  Sist&n  matters  were  fully  discnssed.  The  former  was  most 
anxious  to  find  out  the  full  extent  of  the  Afgh&n  claims,  but  it  was 
a  case  of  '  diamond  cut  diamond,'  and  he  could  extract  nothing  out 
of  the  astute  Afghan  which  the  latter  did  not  choose  him  to  know. 

At  last,  aftiei  infinite  trouble  and  annoyance  with  the  servants  uid 
the  camels,  matters  were  sufficiently  arranged  to  allow  of  settling 
our  departure  for  the  2nd  of  May,  and,  on  the  ist,  our  camels  were 
despatched  in  advance  by  the  Sharifab&d  and  Radamg&h  road,  with 

*  For  the  meuung  of  thia  eipresdon  see  Dote  In  page  150,  where  ui  eipluution  luw 
been  attempted.  Pertupa  tha  word  Hhould  be  tmdikh'U,  the  ptuntl  of  modiAoI,  which 
Frejt^  trmiuUtee  ratio  victmdi.—F.  J.  Q. 
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orders  to  join  us  at  Nish&ptir,  as  we  had  decided  to  go  by  tbe  more  hiQ; 
route,  vid  J£-i-tihanik.  Before  learing,  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  gave  a 
preeent  in  money,  for  distribution  amongst  those  of  the  prince's  house- 
hold and  attendants  who  had  rendered  ns  way  service ;  while  to  tbe 
prince  he  sent  a  pair  of  gold  revolvers,  a  very  handsome  photographic 
album  and  a  silver-gilt  ceutre-pieoe  for  the  table,  with  other  thin^,  with 
all  of  which  bis  Royal  Highness  expressed  himself  highly  delig-bted. 
The  Persian  CommissitHier  was  to  leave  the  day  after  ourselves  for 
Tehr&n :  he  had  sold  off  all  his  horses  and  broken  np  his  establiBhment, 
having  decided  to  travel  '  cbapar'  or  post.  From  all  sides  we  be&rd 
the  &mine  was  still  very  severe  at  Tehiin,  the  roads  having  heeo.  so 
blocked  np  with  ice  and  snow  that  it^ad  been  impossible  to  g«t  sup- 
plies into  the  city :  but  providentially  the  harvest  throug^oat  the 
country  was  nnususlly  abundant  and  just  ready  for  reaping,  eo  that  we 
hoped  that  by  the  time  we  had  journeyed  over  tbe  500  miles  that  lay 
between  us  and  Tehr&n,  the  scarcity  in  the  capital  would  have  passed 
away. 

Weleft  Mash-had  on  tbe  morning  ofthe  3rd  of  May  by  the  Kucbibi' 
gHte  and  pursued  our  way  across  a  flat  plain  for  10  miles ;  tbe  gnoond 
being  so  scored  with  kandU  as  to  make  it  very  unsafe  riding.  Tbe  plain 
was  dotted  with  villages  here  and  there,  and  covered  with  innumerable 
lowers  for  safety,  which  told  their  own  tale  of  the  terror  caused  by  tbe 
Turkmans,  who,  to  tbe  disgrace  of  a  powerful  government  like  that  of 
Persia,  are  allowed  to  carry  their  raids  unchecked  right  up  to  the  gates 
of  Mash-had  itself.  Clearing  the  plain,  we  reached  the  lofty  range  of 
hills  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  north-west, 
and  after  a  short  and  steep  ascent,  entered  the  plateau  beyond,  by  the 
pass  called  the  Kothal-i-Pichinir.  From  this  pass  the  first  glimpee  of 
Mash-bad  and  its  shrine  is  caught  by  the  pilgrims  travelling  thither  by 
the  Dehnid  road,  and  its  summit  is  crowned  with  tall  cmtds  formed  of 
the  stones  piled  up  by  them  to  commemorate  the  event.  We  now  crossed 
the  river  Chasbmab-i-Gilish,  which  flows  on  through  Masb-had  and,  at 
about  two  miles  above  the  summit  of  the  pass,  is  confined  at  a  natrow 
point  in  its  bed  by  a  strongly-built  dam  of  brick,  causing  it  to  form 
a  lake  of  some  dimensions  at  tbe  entnmce  of  tbe  lovely  valley  of  Ji-i- 
Gharah.     A  little  beyond  the  band  lies  the  populous  village  of  On- 

*  Dknriu-i-B4U-i-Kh74h4u.  Angllod,  >  the  npp«r  g»to  of  tha  \veaan.'  Tha  umw  cf 
tlie  town,  the  road  to  which  ii  rauhad  b;  tha  8•t^  h  oR«d  addad  to  tba  ibiotlj  knal 
deaignation.—/'.  /.  O. 
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listen,  with  two-Btoried  housee,  BaTTOunded  by  beaatiful  trees,  gardens, 
and  cultivated  fields,  whence  a  pleasaat  avenne  of  mulberriea  led 
us  into  a  valley  of  Buch  beauty  that  we  congratulated  ouraelvee  on 
having  choeen  this  the  Defarud  route  in  preference  to  that  bj  Sharifa- 
hiA.  It  wouldbe  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture here  presented:  we  compared  it  by  turoB  to  one  of  the  far- 
&med  Swiss  vfdleys,  without  its  background  of  snowy  peaks;  to  a 
Kashmir  glen;  an  Italian  scene  near  the  lake  of  Como;  w  a  Devon- 
shire glade.  It  was  so  entirely  unexpected  that  it  came  upon  ub  like 
a  glimpse  into  paradise ;  and  after  months  of  marching  over  waste 
and  howling  deserts,  to  find  ourselves  riding  for  miles  through 
scenes  of  a  beauty  so  rare  in  Persia,  made  us  feel  at  times  inclined  to 
rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  whether  we  were  not  the  victims  of  some  il- 
lusion. For  eighteen  miles  we  rode  through  this  valley,  between  bilk 
whose  slopes  were  a  carpet  of  green  turf,  and  flowers  whose  per- 
fume filled  the  air,  under  glorious  trees  and  past  shady  orchards, 
while  bubbling  brooks  and  tiny  waterfalls  threaded  the  mountain  sides 
with  silver,  and  filled  the  air  witii  their  music,  telling  of  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  near,  and  a  merciful  close  to  the  reign  of  famine  and  of 
death.  The  delight  of  riding  for  nearly  two  days  over  green  turf,  by 
the  side  of  a  brawling  watercourse,  catching  nothing  but  glimpses  of 
the  blue  sky  through  the  lofty  trees  above  us,  was  a  luxury  that  could 
indeed  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  whose  eyes,  like  ours, 
had  been  starved  so  long  for  the  eight  of  green  leaves  and  running 
Btreams.  We  reached  the  village  of  J£-i-G-harak,  at  twenty  miles  from 
Mash-had,  and  halted  for  the  night  in  rooms  prepared  for  ua  in  the 
village,  as  there  was  no  ground  suitable  for  pitching  the  tente.  The 
name  of  this  village  is  derived  from  an  old  tradition  that  the  country 
here  was  onoe  covered  by  the  sea,  and  that  a  ship  foundered  here— 
'  Ji-i-Qharak '  meaning  literally  '  the  place  of  drowning.'  In  it«  sur- 
roundingB  and  oonstractian  it  much  resembles  a  hamlet  in  Switzer- 
land :  in  hei^t  it  is  1 2O0  feet  above  Mash-bad.  In  its  prosperous  days 
it  yielded  a  revenue  of  1200  (uvi4tu,  froit  and  wood  being  its  chief 
products,  and  felled  poplar-treea  sell  here  usually  for  a  irdn  apiece. 
The  Katkhuda  of  the  place  informed  us  that  although  he  had  kept 
numerous  families  alive  by  borrowing  money  from  Mash-had  and 
doling  it  out  in  small  sums,  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
till  the  crisis  had  passed  by,  400  out  of  700  families  had  perished 
during  the  recent  famiae. 
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Four  mile§  after  leaving  Jti^i-Gharak   the   lorely  landscape   has 
disappeared :  elate  Iiillfl  take  the  place  of  the  tarf-eovered  elopes,  and 
the  road   ascends  gradoally   to   the   caraTanserai   Pa-Godar,    eleven 
miles  distant,  a  strong  well-boilt  place,  standing  amid  sceneiy  of  the 
most  desolate  description  imaginable.     From  this  spot  we  rode  thxee 
and  a-half  miles  to  the  pass  Godar-i-Dehrud,  over  snow  and  stones, 
till  the  path  became  so  difficult  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  onr 
horses.     The  summit  ^  of  the  pass  and  line  of  the  watershed  is  reached 
at  the  fifteenth  mile  irom  J&-i-Gharak,  and. here  in  fine  weather  a 
magnificent  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  plain  of  Mash-had   and 
the  holy  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plain  of  Nish&pur  on   the 
other  to  the  sonth.     Unfortunately  the  atmosphere  on  the  occasion 
of  our  ascent  was  so  misty,  that  all  was  indistinct   and  shadowy, 
though  the  golden  dome  was  just  dimly  viable  in  the  distance.     Nu- 
merous pyramids  of  stone,  the  work  of  the  pilgrims,  again  testified 
that  they  who  had  passed  by  this  way  had  from  this   spot   caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  goal  of  their  pilgrimage.     The  descent  of  the 
pass  is  even  more  trying  than  the  ascent ;  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it 
is  a  difiioult  ondertaking,  and  should  never  be  attempted  witJi  heavily- 
laden  moles ;  it  is  quite  impracticable  for  camels,  and  in  severe  winteiB 
entirely  impassable.     As  it  was,  our  mules  stuck  in  the  snow  and  did 
not  arrive  in  camp  till  very  late  in  the  evening.     The  sammit  of  the 
pass  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Nishipur  and  Mash- 
had,  and  the  great  quantity  of  snow,  still  found  here  and  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  for 
that  year  at  least,  to  the  scorched  and  thirsty  provinces  that  lay  below. 
In  our  descent  on  the  southern  side  we  passed  a  stone  caravanserai 
about  eleven  and  a-half  miles  &om  the  summit,  and  then  entered  upon 
wild  and  magnificent  scenery,  with  enormous  limestone  bluffs  and 
precipices,  down  which  roared  innomerable  watertalb ;  and  at  seven 
miles  from  the  summit  vegetation  again  recommenced  and  continued 
till  the  ravine  opened  out  into  a  fertile  valley,  in  whioh  lay  the  village 
of  Dehrfid  reposing  in  a  perfect  forest  of  gardens  and  frnit-trees.    The 
Bonthem  slopes  of  these  mountains  were  almost  free  from  enow,  and 
the  increased  warmth  of  the  temperature   became  very  perceptible. 
Debrdd  &om  a  distance  looked  a  perfect  picture  of  prosperity  and 
fertility,  but  we  soon  fonnd  it  to  be  in  reality  a  very  charnel-house, 

'  AU  the  aneroid  banmieteri  fell  bejondKBle  on  the  sammit  of  tbep»M.  The  heif^t  w>a 
eetimkted  by  C^)tun  LoTett  *t  ibont  10,000  fset  abore  the  Mft-lerel. 
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in  ruing,  and  for  the  most  part  deserted,  while  the  pinched,  diseased, 
and  listleee  countenancee  of  the  inhabitants  we  met  in  the  streets, 
were  Bu£Scient  to  tell  ns  of  their  past  safierin^  and  to  point  them 
out  as  the  surviTors  of  the  fearful  famine,  which  seemed  to  have 
▼isited  this  charming  spot  with  anosoal  seirerity,  and  had  swept  off 
1500  inhabitants  out  of  3000.  An  odoar  of  disease  and  death  pervaded 
the  place,  and  the  streets  were  literally  strewn  with  dead  men's  bones. 
On  taking  possession  of  the  rooms  that  had  been  prepared  for  as 
.we  found  children's  skulls  lying  scattered  on  the  roof,  while  at  oar  door 
lay  the  living  skeleton  of  another  child,  eo  sunk  in  stupor  that  not  even 
the  money  put  into  its  hand  could  rouse  it  to  any  sigoe  of  life.  Provi- 
dentially, however,  there  were  tokens  of  an  abundant  harvest  on  all 
sides,  giving  hope  that  plenty  would  soon  again  revisit  thb  stricken 
village.  We  did  what  we  could  to  relieve  the  present  misery,  by 
feeding  the  crowds  of  beggars  who  flocked  to  ask  for  charity,  and  who 
received  the  instalment  given  with  gratitude ;  bat  we  were  struck  with 
the  great  contrast  they  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  J&-!-Gharak 
valley  over  whom  the  same  famine  had  passed,  bat  without  leaving  the 
same  terrible  traces.  The  revenue  of  the  village  had  been  reduced  for 
one  year  to  900  tumdiu,  but  even  this  the  unhappy  villagers  v^ere 
utterly  unable  to  pay,  having  sold  all  they  possessed  to  meet  the  taxes 
of  the  previous  year.  We  were  not  sony  to  leave  the  miserable  village 
early  next  morning,  though  we  could  not  forget  the  sad  and  pitiful 
sights  we  had  witnessed  in  it.  From  Dehrud  we  descended  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountains  and  entered  the  plain  of  Nishipur, 
reachingthetown  of  the  same  name  after  a  march  of  twenty-three  miles. 
The  appearance  of  this  plain  with  its  innumerable  gardens  and  villages, 
and  its  streams  of  water  running  down  from  the  hills  from  every  nook 
and  cranny,  fully  bore  out  the  character  of  extraordinary  richness  and 
fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Ferrier  and  other  writers,  but  the  famine  had 
depopulated  half  the  villages,  which  on  closer  inspection  presented  a 
most  miserable  and  deserted  aspect.  At  this  time,  however,  the  whole 
country  appeared  to  be  teeming  with  an  abundant  harvest,  and  bread 
was  already  much  cheaper  than  it  bad  been,  though  still  at  one  tr4n 
the  mann.  The  account  given  by  the  villagers  of  the  number  of 
deaths  that  had  taken  place  amongst  tbem  was  appalling,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  any  veiy  accnrate  statistics  from  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. Several  iniles  from  Nishipur  itself  we  were  met  by  an  i^HAdt 
sent  out  by  the  Prince  Governor,  who  is  the  nephew  of  the  His&m^-B- 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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Saltaoah ;  and  aB  we  neared  the  town,  crowdfl  of  b^gars,  men,  wom^i, 
and  cluldreQ,  flocked  ont  to  meet  as,  and  BDironnded  na  with  cries  for 
help.     Sniaiman  Mirza  declined  the  General's  ofifer  to  distribnto  food 
to  the  poor  of  the  city,  on  the  gronnd  that  rach  relief  was  no  loaga 
necessaiy ;  but  there  could  be  no  donbt  that  ihe  local  destitution  was 
still  very  serioas  and  widespread.     So  moch  has  already  been  writtoi  on 
the  subject  of  Nishilpur  and  its  ancient  history,  by  Khanikoff^  Ferrier, 
and  other  travellers,  that  we  will  not  touch  upon  it  her*.     We  found 
the  town  in  a  most  distressing  state ;  and  ont  of  600  Bh<^  that  were 
occnpied  three  years  before,  only  150  managed  to  e^  oat  a  bare  sub* 
Bistence  by  a  peddling  trade  in  the  coBunoneet  neoesaariee  of  life.     It 
usually  pays  an  annual  revenue  of  40,000  tunt^  to  the  Shah,  and 
30,000  tumdtu  for  the  expenses  of  govermnent;  but  13,000  had  been 
remitted   on  account   of  the  &mine.     The  fiunons  turquoise  mines 
are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Sulaimioiah  lying  to  the  north  of 
ZanUmabiU,  a  viUage  about  16  miles  from  the  city,  and  are  &Tmed  by 
Cteremment  for  8000  tumdnt  per  annum.     To  our  great  regret  we 
were  not  able  to  visit  them,  and  we  were  still  more  disappointed  to 
find  that  it  was  impossible  to  buy  any  turquoises  in  the  plaoe,  as  all 
are  sent  to  Mash-had  and  Tehr&n  as  aoon  as  found.     The  morning 
after  we  reached  Nishitpur  our  camels  came  in,  having  made  five 
stages  &om  Mash-had,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  Afghin  Com- 
missioner and  his  train.     The  Qovemor  called  on  the  General   in 
the  evening  of  our  arrival,  and  spent  more  than  two  hours  conversing 
on  every  subject  that  was  started,  with  an  ease  and  intelligence  that 
reminded  os  strongly  of  his  shrewd  uncle :  he  was  a  man  of  about 
five  and  twenty,  with  peculiarly  aristocratic  manners  and  appearance ; 
and  we  were  much  amused  by  the  pride  he  took  in  his  boots,  which 
we  judged  to  be  of  Paris  manufectnre,  but  which  he  told  us  with 
national  pride  had  been  made  for  him  by  a  Persian  in  Shahrtid. 

From  Nish&pfir  the  road  ran  across  a  well-cultivated  plun,  with 
the  lofly  range  of  the  Alblirz  bills  to  the  north,  the  country 
studded  with  villages  and  gardens,  and  green  with  liie  fresh  crops 
of  the  year,  though  the  mortality  of  1871  had  stopped  three-fourths 
of  the  usual  cultivation.  For  ten  miles  this  road  was  excellent,  but 
the  soil  then  changed,  and  the  remaining  six  miles  to  ^ni&nab£d 
proved  to  be  most  unpleasant  travelling,  our  horses  sinking  over 
their  fetlocks  in  the  sofl  salt-coveted  earth,  called  '  Zamin-i-Kavir.' 
We  entered  Zamioabid  over  a  strongly-built  brick  bridge  thrown 
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over  the  ealt  rivet  Sburfib.  The  weather  had  hitherto  been  deliciotu, 
but  here  a  tremendouB  wind  blew  all  day,  making  tent-life  a  simple 
misery.  The  plain  below  was  covered  with  the  usual  round  towers  for 
safety  from  the  Turkmans ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  were 
accompanied  in  onr  journey  by  two  PersianB,  travelling  with  their  wives 
to  Shahrud,  who  took  advantage  of  our  escort.  They  said  that  they  had 
been  prisoners  at  Bukh&ra  for  thirteen  yearsj  and  had  been  released, 
with  thoastads  of  other  captives,  by  the  '  Euas,'  wb  o  gave  them  money 
to  return  to  their  own  country.  They  got  as  &r  as  Kabul,  but  here 
their  funds  failed,  and  the  Amir,  Shir  Ali  Khfin,  then  gave  them 
sixty  irdm,  which  brought  them  on  to  Mash-had,  where  they  besought 
aid  from  the  Prince,  but  obtained  in  return  nothing  but  advice. 
They  were  quite  penniless,  so  we  fed  them  daily  tiU  they  reached 
their  journey's  end.  At  Shiirfib,  a  small  village,  nine  miles  beyond 
Zam&aab£d,  half  rained  by  the  famine  (thirty  houses  only  standing 
out  of  seventy),  we  noticed  the  foundations  of  a  magnificent  caravan- 
serai commenced  by  the  Mustasharu-l-Mulk,  Wa;ur  of  Ehtirasfin. 
Though  stopped  suddenly  by  the  ordinary  occurr^oe  of  deposition  &om 
office,  it  was  hoped  he  would  finish  it  eventually.  Being  extremely 
wealthy,  this  man  was  at  one  time  condemned  by  the  Hisimti-s- 
Saltanah  to  a  fine  of  150,000  iumdtu,  which  he  actually  paid ;  and  this 
fact  will  give  some  idea  of  his  riches.  On  the  road  to  Shiir^b  we 
noticed  many  human  skulls  lying  by  the  path,  relics  of  the  past 
famine.  Eight  miles  beyond  the  village  we  arrived  at  the  excellent 
new  caravanserai  of  Sang  Kalali-d&r,  situated  near  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  with  about  sixty  inhabitants.  We  had  now  entered  on 
the  district  of  SabzawAr,  and,  passing  the  dbamhdr  of  Za&runi, 
reached,  five  miles  further  on,  the  magnificent  Zafiiruni  caravanserai, 
which,  howeverj  we  carefully  avoided,  as  it  had  the  reputation  of 
being  infested  by  a  pecnliarly  poisonous  species  of  bug.  This 
caravanserai  was  built  partly  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  by  Sadr  Azim 
Miiza  Agha  Eh&n  during  the  present  Shah's  reign,  with  money  left 
by  a  wealthy  man  named  Khiisru  Khlin  Kajir,  the  bulk  of  whose 
fortune  was  employed  in  public  works  of  charity.  Only  thirty  families 
were  left  in  this  village  out  of  seventy  before  the  famine.  The  severe 
illoese  of  one  of  our  party  (Mr.  Thomas)  compelled  us  to  halt  here  for 
a  day,  in  order  to  give  him  rest,  while  an  express  was  sent  on  to 
Sabzawir  to  obtain  a  proper  litter  for  him.  This  was,  however,  not  to 
be  found,  so  we  had  to  make  shift  with  kt^Amu  or  travelling  panaiera. 
B  b  2 
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We  left  ZafitrliDi  at  4  p.h.  the  next  monuog,  in  cool  pleasant 
weatber,  bat  the  san  became  very  powerful  before  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  A  good  road  over  a  desert  plain,  bounded  on  eitbei 
side  by  hilly  langes,  brought  oe,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles,  to  the 
caravanseru  of  Sar  Poshida,  and  from  this  point  we  passed  throngh 
a  snccesgion  of  flourishing  villages,  well  supplied  with  water  «ai 
Burroonded  by  cnltivation,  till  fifteen  miles  farther  we  reached  the 
city  of  Sabzaw&r — apparently  much  sooner  than  the  good  people  had 
expected  ns,  for  the  UHkhdl  was  barely  ready  in  all  its  details.  When, 
however,  its  members  were  aU  properly  mustered,  the  welcoming 
corUge  proved  a  handsome  one,  and  we  were  escorted  by  it  with  the 
uenal  ceremony  to  our  quarters,  throogh  extensive  bazdrs  teeming 
with  life  and  occupation,  the  towns-people  presenting  a  remarkable 
and  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  miserable  creatures  we  had  hitherto 
seen  in  our  marches  from  Mash<had.  We  were  located  in  the 
Governor's  own  hoose,  which  he  had  courteouEly  vacated  for  as,  and 
were  most  oomforlAbly  lodged,  our  rooms  opening  on  to  a  courtyard 
planted  with  roses  and  jessamine,  in  full  blossom.  Finding,  to  our 
astonishment,  on  entering  this  conrtyard,  the  Governor  of  the  town 
seated  there  with  Mirza  Ma'sum  Ehfin,  we  at  first  imagined  there 
had  been  some  mistake  as  to  our  quarters ;  bat  it  became  clear  tiiat 
the  Governor  had  merely  come  to  certify  that  his  orders  for  our 
reception  bad  been  properly  carried  out,  and  had  been  joined  by  the 
Persian  Commissioner — both  being  taken  by  snrprise  at  oar  arrival, 
which  was  much  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  We  sat  talking 
together  for  some  time,  while  cofiTee  was  served  with  a  most  delicious 
tharbat  made  from  the  wild  rhubarb.  In  the  evening  the  Governor 
pud  a  long  visit  to  the  General,  accompanied  by  the  £&zi  of  the  place. 
He  is  a  relative  of  the  His&mu-s-Saltanah,  and  his  wife  is  the  sister 
of  Sulaimin  Mirza  of  Nish&pdr.  We  noted  him  to  be  a  stout  littJe 
man,  quite  as  broad  as  long,  very  chatty,  and  very  proud  of  a  smatter- 
ing of  French  picked  up  at  the  Court  at  Tehr&n.  He  gave  as  most 
distressing  aoconnts  of  the  ravages  of  the  famine  in  his  district; 
and  Bud  that  mucb  misery  and  sufiering  still  existed  in  the  town 
and  n^hboorhood,  though  in  prosperous  years  Sabzaw&r  is  considered 
the  cheapest  town  in  Northern  Persia.  Being  asked  what  gift  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  him,  be  replied  with  many  protestations  that 
he  ejected  nothing,  but  that  a  breech-loading  rifie  was  what  he 
specially  coveted.     Sahzaw&r  was  at  one  time  a  very  extensive  city ; 
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and  a  Mtnar  or  column,  situated  five  miles  to  the  west  on  the  Tebr^ 
road,  is  said  to  have  been  included  within  its  walls,  which  in  the 
days  of  the  sainted  Alt,  the  nephew  of  the  Prophet,  extended  to  the 
village  of  Mazinin.  At  present  it  only  contains  3000  hooses  with  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  out  of  9000  hooses  and  30,000  inhabitants  before 
the  famine  ;  many  of  the  people  having  died  from  excessive  eating  of 
grassj  and  from  cold.  The  hazdn  had  ample  space  for  3000  shops, 
but  only  200  were  occupied  when  we  visited  the  town.  There  are  six 
caravanserais  for  merchants,  and  four  for  travellers.  Its  mosque  is 
800  years  old,  dating  from  the  time  of  Taimur  Shah,  Ghurik&ni. 
Silk,  cotton,  and  a  small  supply  of  opium  are  the  products  of  the 
province— containing  nine  haWcs  or  districts,  many  of  the  villages 
in  which  have  lost  three-fourths  of  their  population.  SabzawHr  exports 
wheat  to  Astrab&d,  with  dried  fruits,  cotton,  and  sheep-skins,  re- 
ceiving cooking  utensils,  etc.  in  return ;  and  there  is  a  rich  copper  mine 
in  the  neighbouring  hills  of  which,  during  the  famine,  the  ore  was 
sold  for  its  weight  in  bread. 

We  remained  here  for  a  whole  day,  to  give  rest  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
to  arrange  a  proper  litter  or  takhii  ratoan  for  his  use.  During  this 
halt  we  discovered  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  sold  bad  wine  in  small 
quantities  as  a  great  favour,  and  who  informed  as  that  wine  and  spirits 
wcM  to  be  obtained  from  a  Russian  at  Shahr&d — a  piece  of  information 
hailed  by  as  all  with  much  satisfaction.  We  had  been  unwilling  tea- 
totalers  for  some  time  past,  our  supplies  of  wine  and  spirits  having 
been  exhausted  just  after  leaving  Sist&D,  We  marched  from  Sabzawfir 
on  the  13th  of  May,  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  for  we  had  a 
very  long  stage  before  us — of  seven  faraakkt,  according  to  the  Per- 
sians, but  according  to  Ferrier,  nine  at  the  least,  or  over  thirty-two 
miles.  The  camp  was  astir  at  three,  but  the  usual  difficulties  in 
getting  the  servants  together,  and  loading  the  baggage  animals  in  the 
narrow  streets,  did  not  allow  of  our  starting  as  soon  as  we  wished,  bo 
that  we  rode  through  the  hazdri  and  cleared  the  gates  of  the  town 
at  half-past  fonr,  just  as  the  latter  were  opened.  Five  miles  from 
Sabzaw&r  stands  the  Min&r  of  Khusru  GKrd,  already  alluded  to,  a 
very  remarkable  solitary  round  tower,  about  130  feet  high,  built  of 
baked  brick,  with  a  flight  of  interior  steps  leading  to  the  summit,  only 
wide  enough  to  admit  one  man.  Round  its  exterior  the  bricks 
are  arranged  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  a  Kufio  inscription.  It  is 
in  excellent  repair,  thongh  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  stands  on  a 
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square  fooudation,  atill  perfectly  BOnnd,  and  which  is  now  exposed  to 
the  depth  of  about  nx  feet.  The  bricks  of  which  it  is  constracted 
are  joined  together  with  gach  (mortar),  and  in  appearance  it  reminded 
US  much  of  the  tower  we  had  seen  at  ElAsimabid,  in  Sist^n.  A  belt 
of  cultivated  knd  and  occasional  vilUgei  extends  beyond  Sabzawir 
for  eleven  mites,  bat  at  that  dietanoe  vegetation  ceaaea,  and  our  road 
ran  over  a  hard  gravelly  desert  till  we  reached  Rivad,  twenty  miles  from 
Sabzaw&r,  and  about  twelve  from  Mehr,  our  halting-place  for  the 
night.  The  sun  was  so  powerful  that  it  became  QecessaiT-  to  halt  for 
several  hours  during  the  extreme  heat,  and  we  did  not  therefore  reai^ 
Mehr  till  the  evening,  when,  eechewing  the  very  stuffy  and  inodorous 
quarters  our  Mibm&nd&r  had  secured  for  us  in  the  village,  we  pitdted 
our  tents  in  a  field  outside.  Like  all  villages  on  this  ronte,  Mehr  had 
suffered  terribly  from  the  famine,  only  sixty  &milies  remaining  out  of 
ICX)  of  the  former  population.  The  first  crop  of  barley  had  been  already 
reaped ;  but  the  sight  of  a  large  crowd  of  starving  women  and  children, 
craving  alms,  induced  the  General  to  attempt  the  grant  of  at  least 
temporary  relief,  by  forwarding  to  the  Kfoi  of  the  place  a  smn  of 
mon^  for  distribution.  We  noticed  that  fifteen  miles  from  Sabza- 
w&r  the  ranges  of  hills  and  detached  hillocks  to  the  south,  whidi 
for  many  miles  had  been  gradually  diminishing,  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  salt  waste  of  the  great  desert  of  Kh'firas&n  was  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance, gleaming  white  through  a  misty  haze.  The  temperature  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  of  the  desert,  and  became  extremely 
hot  and  close :  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  neighbouring  villages  suffer 
much  from  the  wind  that,  constantly  blowing  from  that  quarter, 
injures  their  crops  by  desiccation  and  diminishing  the  yield.  The 
hills  on  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  are  well  watered,  with  prosperous 
villages  nestling  in  the  fertile  valleys  between  them.  Numerous 
round  mud  towers  testified  as  usual  to  the  constant  dread  of  the 
Turkmans.  From  Mehr  a  march  of  twenty  miles  brought  us  to 
Massinfin,  a  village  standing  in  the  midst  of  scanty  cultivation  and 
extensive  ruins,  amongst  which  is  to  be  found  the  tomb  of  the  fiither 
of  the  saint  Im&n  Riza.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  caravanserai,  but  we 
preferred  pawing  the  night  in  onr  tents.  During  the  day  we  suffered 
great  inconvenience  from  the  wind,  which  enveloped  us  in  clouds  of 
dust^  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter  and  afibcting  tibe  eyes 
most  painfully.  Mazin&n  is  so  peculiarly  exposed  to  Turkman  attacks, 
that  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  Shah  it  is  bound  to  support  150  t^ai^lut 
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(matchlock-men)  nod  twelve  artilleiy-men,  with  their  horses ;  and  from 
this  point  the  road  for  the  next  four  stages  is  considered  so  unsafe  that 
we  were  compelled  to  travel  with  an  escort  of  eighty  tifangehit  and 
between  150  and  200  monnted  «ffin£r«  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  drawn  by 
six  horses :  it  was  a  four-and-a-half  poonder,  of  Turkish  construction, 
and  bearing  the  Sultan's  monogram.  The  artillery  and  lowdra  struck 
us  as  being  soldierlike  and  well  up  to  their  work.  Though  this  escort 
was  probably  increased  on  account  of  the  Mission,  yet  the  presence  of 
an  armed  party  of  considerable  strength  is  held  so  neceeeaty  in  cross- 
ing the  perilous  district,  that  a  body  of  toiodrs  with  one  gun  leaves 
MazinAn  and  Shahrud  rognlarly  twice  a  month,  on  the  3rd  and  the 
17th,  for  the  protection  of  all  travelTers  journeying  that  way.  The 
respective  parties  meet  at  Mian-Dasht,  half-way  between  the  two 
places,  relieve  one  another,  and  return  each  to  its  starting-point.  We 
made  a  very  large  cortege  with  our  own  camp  and  that  of  the  Afgh&n 
and  Persian  Commissioners,  but  though  there  is  always  a  great  con- 
course of  people  waiting  for  the  guns,  we  were  accompanied  by  few 
actual  pilgrims.  One  great  trial  of  our  patience  was  the  inconvenient 
but  necessary  order  of  the  day  to  travel  at  the  same  pace  ss  the 
camels  and  baggage-mules ;  but  we  felt  that  stragglers  might  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  French  photographer  whoj  some  time  before, 
had  lingered  behind  the  escort  to  complete  a  picture,  and  was  swept 
off  by  the  Turkmans,  and  kept  a  prisoner  till  ransomed  by  the  Persian 
Government  for  ^^"3000.  Our  Mihm&nd&r  from  Masb>had  left  us  at 
Mazin^n,  taking  back  handome  presents  for  himself,  and  the  coveted 
breech-loading  rifle  for  the  Governor  of  Sabzaw&r. 

We  started  from  Mazin&n  at  half-past  four  the  next  morning,  and 
as  no  particular  danger  was  anticipated  for  the  first  fourteen  miles  of 
the  stage,  which  ran  over  the  desert  skirtdng  the  bills,  were  only  too 
glad  to  shake  ourselves  clear  of  the  crowd  of  travellers,  and  ride  on 
ahead  to  the  fort  and  fine  caravanserai  of  Sadrabid,  where  we  break- 
fiuted.  This  fort  is  inhabited  by  three  families  in  the  pay  of  Govern- 
ment, whose  lot  appeared  to  ne  moat  unenviable,  as,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loneliness  of  their  abode,  they  live  in  constant  dread  of  felling  into  the 
dntches  of  the  Turkmans.  Beyond  this  fort  the  dangers  of  the  road 
were  considered  so  imminent  that  we  were  compelled  to  wait  till  l^e 
main  body  came  up ;  when  with  horse,  foot,  artillery,  pilgrims,  and 
outsiders,  we  formed  a  long  line  stretching  across  the  desert,  which 
here  became  sandy,  tfeacherone,  and  covered  with  aalt.    Two  milea 
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beyond  the  caravanserai  is  the  Pol-i-Abrisham,  a.  bridge,  now  nearly 
ruined,  which  crosses  a  narrow  rivulet  of  salt  water.  This  is  the 
dreaded  spot  of  the  stage,  for  four  miles  beyond  the  bridge  is  an 
(Mflis  of  green  turf  wat«red  by  a  fresh-water  spring  called  the  '  Chasfa- 
mah-i-Gez,'  concealed  by  a  dip  in  the  road,  which  affords  a  convenient 
halting-place  for  the  Turkmans,  who  here  await  at  their  ease  the 
approach  of  the  caravan  thef  intflnd  to  rob.  Bather  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  some  of  oar  par^,  however,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
this  day  of  the  robbers ;  and  the  spring  once  passed  the  danger 
for  that  stage  was  considered  over,  and  we  pushed  on  without  the 
wonted  escort  to  Abbfisabtid,  the  station  reached  at  noon.  This 
village  is  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Georgians  brought  by  Shah 
Abbfe  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis,  who  are  now  all  Mosalm^ns. 
Originally  there  were  sixteen  families  placed  here  to  look  after  the 
very  fine  caravanserai,  and  the  kandt,  constructed  at  the  same  time, 
aa  also  to  help  the  pilgrims  to  Mash-had ;  for  this  service  an  ao- 
nuity  of  icx)  tumdnt  and  lOO  kkanoari  of  wheat  was  settled  on  the 
villages,  which  is  continued  to  this  day.  The  women  are  said  to  be 
surpassingly  beautiful ;  but  of  this  we  were  of  course  not  permitted 
to  judge :  as  the  Shah  took  one  to  wife  some  three  years  ago,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  such  reputation  has  been  well  founded. 
There  was  hut  little  cultivation  round  the  village,  the  inhabitants 
living  principally  by  what  they  can  make  in  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  pass  through  en  rouU  to  Mash-had. 
Some  excitement  was  caused  by  a  report  that  fourteen  of  oar  camels 
and  one  man  had  been  carried  off  by  tlie  Ttirkmans  in  the  middle  of 
the  night;  and  though  we  had  intended  to  march  at^three  in  the 
morning,  we  were  compelled  to  awmt  tha  daybreak  and  result  of  a 
mission  in  quest  of  the  missing  driver  and  animals.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  former  having  fallen  asleep  his  camels  had 
strayed ;  and  after  much  delay,  and  of  course  many  oonflicting  reports, 
they  were  all  brought  in  safely,  and  we  started  with  our  number  com- 
plete. Half-way  over  a  range  of  low  hills  that  crossed  the  desert 
plain,  we  met  the  caravan  coming  from  Shahr^d,  with  one  gun  and 
a  few  H/angchity  whose  small  numbers  showed  that  the  people,  from 
Shahr^d  at  least,  anticipated  but  little  danger  from  the  Turkmans 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  pil- 
grims with  this  caravan.  At  Alhak,  a  ruined  fort  and  deserted  village 
about  eight  miles  from  Abb^h&d,  we  changed  escorts,  the  gun  from 
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Mazin^Q  beiog  relieved  by  the  one  from  Shahrud.  Our  courier  irom 
Tehran,  Mahomed  Ism^l  Beg,  was  with  this  caravan,  and  to  our  great 
delight  brongbt  us  English  letters  up  to  the  17th  March,  and  the 
good  news  that  the  famine  was  gradually  passing  away  at  the  capital. 
Our  pleasure,  however,  was  marred  by  receiving  tidingo  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alison,  H.  B.  M.  Minister  in  Persia. 

From  Alhak  we  made  a  gradual  descent  of  twelve  miles  to  Mian 
Dasht,  through  a  tremendoas  storm  of  dust,  wind,  thunder  and  rain. 
Mian  Dosht  is  nothing  but  a  cluster  of  ruined  mud  huts,  a  partially 
ruined  burnt  brick  fort,  and  a  new  caravanserai  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. This  last  promised  to  be  very  large  and  handsome,  and  its  half- 
finished  rooms  were  at  once  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  caravan  ; 
but  we  preferred  the  quiet  of  oar  own  tents,  pitched  outside  on  the 
open  plain,  on  which  rhubarb  and  wormwood  were  growing.  Mian 
Dasht  stands  1000  feet  above  Abb&aabdd.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by 
about  forty  or  fifty  matchlock-men,  who  received  the  unusually  good 
pay  of  100  tttmdnt  per  annum.  The  old  caravanserai  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abb& :  the  new  one  was  commenced  three  years  ago  by 
the  Amir-i-Tumin,  H^i  HliBain  Kh&i.  Beyond  Mian  Dasht  lay  the 
noted  valley  of  Ja-i-Jirm,  studded  with  villages  and  forts,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  lead  the  most  iosecnre  life  imaginable,  being  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Tlarkm^ns,  who  enter  the  valley 
from  the  north  by  a  pass  in  the  low  hills  called  the  '  Dahnah-i-Zaidar,' 
and  sconr  the  roads  right  and  left.  Six  miles  fiirther  we  passed  the 
village  of  Zaidar,  a  small  hamlet  with  good  trees  and  running-  water, 
situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  lofty  hill  of  Mi&mii ;  and  skirting 
this  hill  on  the  left,  and  the  snow-capped  Siah  Kfih  on  the  right, 
we  reached  the  pleasant  tree-sheltered  village  of  Ibrahimabad,  whence 
we  poshed  on  to  Mi&m^  the  last  recognised  halting-place  on  this 
road  to  Shahrud.  The  village  was  surrounded  by  fields  of  wheat 
and  barley  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  our  camp  wm  pitched  in  two 
fields  that  had  been  already  reaped.  Grain  was,  however,  still 
almost  at  &mine  prices.  A  truly  fiitiguiog  march  of  forty-one  miles 
lay  between  us  and  Shahrlid,  and  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  being 
now  very  great,  we  started  at  3  a.h.,  in  order  to  get  over  as  mnch 
ground  as  we  could  daring  the  cool  of  the  early  morning.  The 
ntterly  desert  road  was  most  uninteresting,  presenting  no  features 
worthy  of  notice,  nor  did  anything  occur  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  march.    We  arrived  at  Shahrud  at  six  o'clock   in  the  evening 
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dead  beat,  both  sDimals  and  men.  To  onr  aurprise  no  itliiidl  was 
Bent  oat  to  receive  ua,  and  we  at  onoe  attribated  this  fact  to  the  action 
of  Mirza  Ma'Bum  Kbfln,  who  bad  arrived  at  Shahrud  three  honra 
before  oarselvee.  Wh«n  the  N&ib  of  the  place  was  epoken  to  on  the 
Bubject,  he  tacitly  admitted  that  in  neglecting  to  give  the  nsnal  wel- 
come to  the  English  Miseion  he  had  acted  under  the  iostmctions  of 
the  Persian  Commissioner.  The  Prince  Governor  here,  J&nsoz  Mirza 
by  name,  an  impoverished  rou^,  seemed  a  mere  non-entity,  the  real 
Governor  being  the  N£ib,  who  resides  at  Shahnid  while  the  Prince 
lives  at  Boet&n — a  place  about  three  miles  and  a-half  irom  Shahrtid, 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  and  embosomed  is  trees 
and  gardens.  We  were  glad  that  the  eircnmstances  of  the  Prince's 
residence  at  Bost&n  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  General  to  pay  him 
any  visit  of  ceremony,  for  be  was  a  man  of  an  evil  reputation,  an 
unusnally  bad  specimen  even  of  a  Persian  Governor,  and  so  eriil^ 
de  deiieg,  that  he  could  scarcely  leave  Tehr£n  to  take  up  his  appoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  Shahrud.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  made  the  wretched  artOlery-men,  ghvUmt,  and  towdrt,  who  had 
escorted  us  &om  Mian  Dasht,  disgorge  all  the  money  they  had 
received  in  fair  recompense  for  their  services. 

Shahrud  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  hills  branching  off  &om 
the  lofty  Shah  Klib.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  but 
Bost&n  is  gradually  usurping  that  position,  and  Shahrud  ranking  into 
Hie  character  of  suburb  to  the  younger  city.  The  Prince  Ch>verDor  as 
before  mentioned  resides  at  Bost&n,  and  here  the  troops  and  artilleiy 
are  quartered.  It  ^so  contains  the  grave  of  a  famous  Shaikh  named 
B£ya^d,  who  it  is  said  refused  to  have  any  dome  raised  over  his  grave, 
and  whose  only  monnment  is  a  heap  of  stones.  Near  the  grave,  how- 
ever, is  a  mindr,  to  which  is  attached  a  stick :  those  of  the  faithful 
who  wish  to  consult  the  deceased  prophet  grasp  the  stick,  and  the 
saint  is  said  to  answer  them  by  causing  the  mindr  to  vibrate  witli 
such  violence,  that  were  any  one  to  stand  at  its  summit  he  would  be 
precipitated  to  the  ground.  Shahrtid  contains  about  looo  houses.  It 
entirely  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  fiunine,  as  supplies  were  easily  to  be 
had  from  Astrabid.  It  has  soo  shops,  of  which  twenty  are  ezclnmvely 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  which  the  place  is  &mons : 
the  Shah  and  all  the  nobles  of  Persia  being  supplied  by  the  shoemakers 
of  this  town.  Four  caravanserais  for  merchants  and  sLzteen  for  pil- 
grims are  to  be  found  here.    The  chief  products  of  the  district  are 
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wheat,  cotton,  fruits,  and  tobacco.  The  town  is  infested  with  the  poi- 
sonous bug  abeady  mentiooed,  called  the  skabgaz,  and  we  therefore  kept 
to  our  own  tenta  outside  the  walls,  pitched  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
surrounded  by  fine  trees.  We  halted  here  for  six  days,  viz.  from  May 
1 8  to  May  35,  and  experienced  the  moat  remarkable  changeB  in  the 
weather  during  that  time.  The  mornings  were  deliciousj  the  air  quite 
soft  and  pleasant,  reminding  those  of  oar  party  who  knew  Kashmir 
of  the  climate  there  ;  but  towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
stonn  invariably  came  on,  sometimes  of  wind  only,  bnt  oftener  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  rain,  which  quickly  swelled  the  oa- 
meroos  mountain  torrents  in  the  vicinity.  Oar  servanls  were  eom- 
pletely  knocked  np  by  the  trying  march  iiom  Mi&mU,  as  were  also 
the  horsee,  so  that  the  camp  for  the  first  day  was  nnusually  quiet ;  bat 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  was  infused  into  it  the  third  day  of  our  stay 
l^  the  report  that  400  Turkmans  had  made  their  appearance  at  a  spot 
between  Miim&i  and  Shahrfid,  having  come  down  with  the  inten- 
tion of  intercepting  the  Mission.  This  news  was  brought  down  by 
our  Mihikh6r,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  Prince  at  Bost&n  with  the 
usual  polite  messages  from  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  in  return  for  en- 
quiries sent  by  him  through  the  N£ib  ;  and  who  reported  that  a  large 
body  of  aowdrs  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  One  of  the 
servants  of  Mr.  Hoeltz^  of  the  Telegraph  OfiSce  met  us  and  told  us  he 
had  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  family  living  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
the  Ja-i-Jirm  valley,  but  on  arrival  there  found  that  all  the  members 
had  been  swept  off  by  the  Turkmans. 

Two  Russian  residents  in  the  town  called  on  the  General]  natives  of 
Moscow,  apparently  upper  class  '  mujiks  ; '  tiiey  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented with  their  life  here,  and  spoke  good  Persian.  We  tasted  some 
of  the  wine  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  neighboarhood,  and 
found  it  very  like  Shir&z  wine ;  and  we  also  obtained  a  good  supply  of 
excellent  oranges,  brought  from  Mazandar&n.  The  Telegraph  Station 
here,  supposed  to  keep  up  communication  both  with  Tehrfin  and  Astra- 
b&d,  appears  to  be  of  UtUe  use,  aa  the  line  is  almost  always  broken 
down :  during  the  time  we  were  at  Shakrlid  no  message  had  been 
interchanged  with  either  place,  and  the  clerk  in  charge  declared  he 
had  no  idea  where  the  break  was  to  be  found. 

On  May  za  the  Persian  Commissioner  left  for  Tehr&n.  On  the 
33rd  we  were  all  busily  employed  preparing  budgets  for  home,  which 
were  to  be  entrusted  to  Quartermaster-Se^eant  Bower,  who  was  to 
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lenre  the  Mission  at  Shahrud  for  Europe,  caxrying  despatebes  from 
Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  to  the  Foreign  Office.     The  mail  was  closed  st 
guneet,  and  early  the  next  morning  Bower  left  the  camp,  to  the  great 
regret  of  all  our  party.     He  was  to  go  down  to  Astrab&d  in  foor  days, 
over  a  very  bad  hilly  road  of  fifty  miles,  and  from  thence  might  expect 
to  reach  London  in  twenty  days,  taking  tbc  train  at  Tsaritsin,  on  the 
Volga.    The  road  from  Shabrtid  to  Deb  Mlilla  is  for  the  most  part  deeert 
and  Btony,  at  times  skirting  the  bilb  to  the  right,  at  others  tbe  eternal 
salt  wastes  of  the  Khurasan  desert  to  tbe  left^.     Up  to  Deb  Mulla 
the  telegraph  wires,  which  are  supported  on  poplar  poles,  were  in  good 
repair,  and  it  was  curious  to  find  with  what  feelings  of  pleasure  we 
regarded  them,  as  an  earnest  of  tbe   civilisation  to  which  we  were 
returning  after  our  six  months'  travel  in  tbe   deserts  of  Persia  and 
Sist^.     We  passed  five  or  six  villages  on  tbe  road,  none  of  whid 
presented  any  features  of  interest,  and  balt«d  for  the  nigbt  at  Deb 
Mulla,  a  small  village  ^oo  feet  below  Shahtud,  with  about  seventy 
&iniliee  left  of  the  one  hundred  of  its  population  previous  to  tbe  famine. 
It  possesses  a  ruined  fort,  originally  built  for  protection  from  tbe  Tlirk- 
mans,  and  a  large  caravanserai,     Tbe  Utter,  however,  bad  sach  a  repa- 
tation  for  the  skahgaz,  or  bug,  that  we  avoided  it  carefully,  and  were 
glad  to  find  quarters  had  been  prepared  for  us  in  an  excellent  two- 
storied  houBe,  quite  new,  standing  in  a  large  garden,  in  which  was  a 
particularly  beautiful  species  of  Iris.     Here  tbe  Mihm&nd&r  appointed 
by  the  Prince  of  Shahrud  to  attend  us,  lefb,  as  tbe  jurisdiction  of  his 
master  ceased  at  this  place,  and  that  of  the  Governor  of  Dsroghin 
commenced.     For  the  next  few  stages  we  started  at  balf-past  three 
in  tbe  morning,  in  order  to  get  over  tbe  march  before  the  great  beat  of 
the  day :  the  moonlight  was  brilliant  in  tbe  extreme,  and  these  rides  in 
tbe  quiet  and  cool  of  tbe  hours  preceding  dawn  were  most  enjoyable. 
Between  Deh  Mlilla  and  Damghlin  we  passed  two  villages,  Momina- 
hiA  and  K^rab£d,  both  built  by  Mirza  Mabdi  Eb&n,  tbe  Wazir  of 
tbe  great  Nidir  Shah,  who  left  them  in  perpetuity  to  his  heirs  male. 
Then  came  Mihmandost,  the  special  property  of  the  Shah,  and  behind 
it  Im£mab&l,  formerly  belonging  to  tbe  late  Sipah  Salar.     Finally  we 
passed  through  tbe  ruins  of  Bostajan  and  reached,  somewhat  further, 
ancient  Damgb&n,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Deb  Mulla.    These  remuns 
mark  the  site  of  tbe  once  populous  town,  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
two  centuries  since  by  tbe  Afghans,  who  in  one  day  slew  70,000  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  but  so  vast  was  its  population  then,  that  this  wholesale 
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Blaogbter,  eo  the  legend  goes,  made  no  perceptible  diderence  in  its 
nambere.  Before  that  time  also  40,000  had  perished  ia  an  earthquake. 
Since  these  two  calamities  the  town  has  been  at«adily  on  the  decline, 
and  is  now  a  heap  of  melancholy  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains 
of  fine  mosijuee  and  ahrineB,  an  uicient  citadel,  claiming  to  be  30CO 
years  old,  and  a  mindr  with  a  sarface  of  ornamental  brick-work,  and 
Kofic  inscriptions  datiiig  from  the  commencement  of  the  Mahammadan 
era.  Another  ancient  monnment  is  called  tbe  mindr  of  Hartinu-r- 
Baschid.  We  rode  straight  through  the  town,  or  its  ruins,  and  out  at 
the  western  gate  to  our  camp,  which  was  pitched  beside  an  excellent 
caravanserai ;  but  the  inimical  ihaigaz  had  fairly  dosed  its  doors  to 
European  travellers.  We  had  ridden  so  &8t  that  we  reached  the 
place  before  the  Utikhdl  was  ready  &r  us,  anA.  came  upon  the 
members  one  by  one,  each  and  all  profuse  in  their  apologies  and 
regrets.  Ferrier  has  written  of  the  high  wind  so  prevalent  here. 
The  Persians  say  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a  mystic  spring  in  the  moun- 
tains about  two  JarsaiAt  off,  which,  the  moment  anything  dirty  is 
thrown  into  it,  causes  a  tremendous  gale  to  blow,  which  lasts  several 
days,  till  the  spring  is  purified ;  and  a  sentry  is  always  kept  at  the  well 
to  prevent  tampering  with  iU  waters.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Shah 
passed  through  Daragh&a  en  route  for  Mash-had,  being  incredulous  of 
the  story,  he  ordered  some  of  his  suite  to  throw  dirt  into  the  spring, 
when  immediately  snch  a  wind  arose  that  the  royal  camp  was  rolled 
np  like  80  much  paper,  and  the  Shah  was  compelled  to  have  the  cistern 
completely  cleaned  ont  and  purified  before  the  wind  would  cease  I 
There  are  three  imimz^dahe  in  Damghin,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Forty  Virgins,  We  found  the  telegraph  lines  in  working  order  from 
here  to  Tehriin,  but  messages  could  only  be  sent  in  Persian  and  through 
a  native  clerk. 

Quchah,  lying  about  twenty-three  miles  beyond  Damgh^,  was  our 
next  halting-place ;  and  we  reached  it  t^  a  good  road  through  unin- 
teresting country,  with  three  or  four  large  villages  en  route,  standing 
amongst  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  Ferrier  describes  one  of 
these,  D^ulatabad,  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  villages  of  Persia, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  ns  to  be  borne  out  by  facts ;  its  walls  were 
very  dilapidated,  and  could  never  have  covered  any  great  extent  of 
ground,  two  of  the  triple  lines  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
walls :  the  chief  beanty  of  the  place  consisted  in  its  trees,  which  were 
remarkably  fine.     It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams  of  water,  which 
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accounted  for  the  extreme  fertilitjr  of  the  soil ;  nowhere  had  we  seen 
finer  crops  than  those  of  D^ulatabad.  It  had  however  siiSered  eeverdj 
daring  the  famine,  many  of  the  Tillages  and  forts  near  beings  entirely 
deserted,  while  the  many  '  Turkman  protection'  towen  told  of  the 
erer-dreaded  visits  of  those  detested  men-stealers.  A  cluster  of  vil- 
lages of  some  importance  lay  beyond,  the  chief  of  which,  Aminbttd, 
was  built  by  the  late  Sipah  Salar,  who  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 
make  it  successful.  He  brought  architects  and  bnilders  from  Tehifia, 
and  erected  many  handsome  houses,  baths,  etc,  besides  ensuring  for  it 
at  a  great  outlay  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  beneficial  efiects 
of  which  are  visible  in  the  great  extent  of  cultivation  which  eurroonds 
the  village.  Betweeu  Amirab&d  aitd  Ouchah  lay  a  deeert  road,  tmoed 
ont  by  the  telegraph  poles  and  wires.  Ouchah  itself  consists  merely 
of  a  very  dirty  caravanserai,  a  water-tank,  and  a  ehapar  khdnak  or  post- 
honse.  Bread  and  water  were  obtainable  here,  but  nothing  else,  and 
travellers  should  take  care  to  bring  sufficient  supplies  from  Damgh^. 
The  insecurity  of  the  road,  owing  to  the  Turkman  attacks,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  famine,  had  of  late  caused  a  great  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  travellers  and  pilgrims  passing  through  Qdchah,  a  fact 
bewailed  bitterly  by  the  keeper  of  the  caravanserai,  who  lived  by 
selling  bread  at  exorbitant  prices  to  all  passers-by. 

At  Guchah  we  received  a  complimentary  message  from  the  Persi&n 
head  of  the  telegraph  at  Tehr&n,  which  cost  us  £i ;  but  our  Mirzs, 
more  fortunate  than  onrselvee,  knew  a  derk  in  the  Tehrfin  office,  who 
sent  him  a  beautiful  message  of  welcome  in  poetry,  and  chained 
nothing  for  it  I  The  air  in  these  early  morning  marches  was  most 
delieiously  cool,  and  we  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  sun  till  about 
niite  o'clock,  when  it  became  so  powerfiil  that  we  generally  arranged 
to  halt  then,  and  remain  in  camp  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Ah&an,  the  stage  beyond  Gnchah,  is  a  village  of  no  interest, 
possessing  two  caravanserais,  one  very  ancient,  built  by  NAusbirw^ 
and  in  ruins,  the  other  erected  by  Shah  Sulaimin  Safavi,  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth.  "We  were  sorprised  to  find 
the  country  between  this  place  and  GUchah  swarming  with  an  insect 
unknown  to  us  previously,  with  the  body  of  a  large  beetle  and  the  I^;8 
of  a  grasshopper.  The  natives  call  it  '  locust,'  but  it  certainly  was  not 
the  locust  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  "We  were  told  by  the  keeper  of  the 
G6ohah  caravanserai  that  the  great  Kh)irasfiu  desert  to  the  south  of 
Qfiehah  was  covered  for  many  miles  by  an  inland  salt  sea,  so  deep  as 
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to  be  impaBsable  except  in  one  place,  where  a  passage  can  be  effected 
with  infinite  difficulty  and  laboar,  bat  where  maoy  hare  been  drowned 
in  making  the  attempt.  We  could  observe  something  in  the  &r  dis- 
tance much  resembling  a  Bheet  of  water,  but  whether  this  was  really 
water,  or  merely  a  mirage,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  decide.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  the  drainage  from  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Alburz  may  collect  on  the  lowest  level  of  the  great  desert,  but 
it  is  sttSDge  that  the  sea,  if  existent,  should  never  have  been  men- 
tioned by  any  prerious  travellers.  Former  writers  relate  that 
at  one  time  a  herd  of  tame  deer  was  to  be  found  at  Ahuan, 
whose  presence  was  accounted  for  by  the  following  legend.  I^e 
sainted  Muhammad  Biza,  passing  through  the  village  one  day,  met  a 
huntsman  who  had  just  caught  a  deer.  At  sight  of  the  saint  the 
animal  became  gifted  with  speech,  and  besought  him  to  allow  her  to 
return  to  her  young  ones  at  home,  who  wonld  perish  for  want  of 
nourishment  if  she  were  kept  a  prisoner.  Thereupon  the  saint  ordered 
the  huntsman  to  let  her  go,  promising  to  go  bail  for  its  re-appearance. 
The  huntsman  obeyed,  but  as  the  deer  never  returned,  he  complained 
to  the  saint,  who  then,  by  force  of  prayer,  summoned  back  the  animal 
to  its  captor,  and  it  was  kept  sacred  by  him  ever  after. 

After  a  march  of  abont  twenty  miles  from  Ahuan  we  reached  the 
plain  of  Samnjin,  which  lay  stretched  out  like  a  map  before  us,  with  a 
few  scattered  villages  and  scanty  cultivation.  The  town  itself  stands  in 
8  belt  of  gardens,  at  about  2100  feet  below  Ahuan,  a  difference  which 
was  at  once  perceptible  in  the  increased  warmth  of  the  temperature. 
We  got  into  our  camp,  which  was  pitched  under  fine  mulberry  trees, 
close  to  a  watermill,  so  early  (at  8.4^)  that  the  preparations  for  oar 
reception  were  not  completed.  Two  hundred  yards  from  the  town, 
however,  we  were  met  by  a  cavalcade  headed  by  the  cousin  of  the 
Governor,  who  was  the  N£ib  of  the  place,  sent  ont  to  meet  the 
General,  accompanied  by  a  very  rickety  tumble^wn  carriage,  ap- 
parently of  Bossian  origin,  and  drawn  by  two  borsea  without  blinkers. 
The  N£ib  informed  us  that  Mirza  Ma's^  Kh£n  was  now  at  SamoAn 
detained  by  illness,  and  that  it  was  very  doubtful  when  he  would  be 
able  to  resome  his  joomey.  We  fonnd  a  good  supply  of  apricots  in 
this  place,  of  excellent  fUvour,  though  not  laige,  and  this  at  once 
showed  the  great  difference  between  the  climate  here  and  that  of  the 
spur  of  bills  we  had  lately  traversed  to  the  north-eaet.  A  violent  wind 
blew  all  day,  which  caused  us  great  discomfort  from  the  doads  of  dust 
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it  raised  from  tbe  neighbonring  plain.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this 
wind  that  so  many  of  the  telegraph  posts  along  this  stage  vrere 
on  the  ground,  with  the  wires  nearly  touching  the  earth.  We  were, 
however,  much  surprised  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  this,  the 
line  was  reported  to  be  in  good  working  order.  No  visit  was  re- 
ceived by  Sir  P.  Goldemid  from  the  Governor  of  Samnfin  himself, 
the  usual  civilities  being  offered  by  his  Wa^r  as  his  proxy,  and  ve 
learnt  afterwards  that  he  had  been  specially  excused  by  the  Shah 
from  paying  first  visits.  We  halted  a  day  here  to  give  the  men 
and  animals  a  rest,  and  during  this  time  received  from  the  GoTcmor 
presents  of  a  kind  of  bread  or  rusk  for  which  the  place  is  celebratoi, 
but  which,  as  it  had  been  baked  the  year  before,  we  did  not  ap- 
preciate. Samnfin  is  a  tolerably  thriving  place,  trailiug  ciaeQy  in 
the  rusks  above-mentioned  and  horse-shoes,  of  both  of  which  it  sends 
large  supplies  to  Tehr&n.  It  suffered  but  slightly  during  the  &miDe, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Mazandarin,  from  which  it  obtained  sap- 
{Jies;  its  population  consisted  of  3500  &niilies. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  governed  by  one  Muhammad  Htissin 
Khin,  a  personage  of  high  descent  and  titles.  Its  walls  and  citadel 
we  found  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  but  it  possesses  twelve 
caravanserais,  excellent  hazdrf,  with  700  shops,  (oai  iamndms,  and  three 
mosques,  one  of  which  last  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  reputed  to  be  of 
the  epoch  of  N&ushirwfin.  Unfortunately  time  has  obliterated  the  date 
from  the  inscription  on  the  ancient  stones  over  its  portal.  The  other 
two  mosques  were  erect«d,  one  by  Shah  Abbas,  tbe  other  by  the  Iftte 
Fath  Ali  Shabj  forty-six  years  ago.  The  more  modem  structure  is 
very  handsome.  Four  colleges  have  also  been  built  by  the  iobabibinta 
themselves  in  the  town,  which  possesses  besides  a  mlndr  dmilar  to  tbe 
one  at  Damgh&n,  standing  in  front  of  the  ancient  mosque.  The  town 
itself  is  surrounded  on  the  west  by  a  belt  of  gardens  quite  two  miles 
wide,  and  these  past,  the  stony  desert  again  commences,  and  con- 
tinues up  to  the  remarkable  village  of  I4sh-gird,  twenty-two  miles 
distant^  of  which  the  fort  and  houses  are  built  in  tiers,  like  a  gigantic 
pigeon<roost.  The  ancient  name  of  this  hamlet  was  Boklu>Kala*h, 
or  '  the  filthy  fort,'  and  it  fully  deserves  that  title  still.  A  more  evil- 
smelling,  uncleanly  spot  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  it  was  so 
infested  with  mosquitoes,  that  we  found  it  quite  impossible  to  sleep 
in  our  tents :  had  we  ventured  into  the  village  we  should  have  en- 
countered still  worse  enemies  of  the  insect  tribe.     The  old  village 
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consists  of  two  raDges  of  houses,  built  one  above  the  other,  in  an 
irr^ftilar  circular  shape,  to  conBtruct  balconies  to  which  poles  hare 
been  driven  into  the  walls,  and  a  species  of  basket-work  has  been 
superposed  for  flooring.  This  primitive  projection  is  without  protection 
of  aaj  kind,  and  it  mny  be  imagined  how  many  children  are  killed  by 
rolling  over  it  on  to  the  ground  beneath,  either  in  play  or  sleep.  The 
inhabitants,  howererj  are  quite  accustomed  to  snob  accidents,  and  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  day  on  these  balconies,  which,  filthily  dirty 
themselves,  look  down  npon  a  village  yet  dirtier,  the  receptacle  of 
all  the  refuse  thrown  irom  the  houses  above.  The  new  village 
surrounds  the  old,  and  is  embedded  in  gardens  and  cultivation.  The 
place  is  '  Wakf,'  or  sacred  to  the  shrine  of  the  Im&m  Biza  at  Mash- 
had,  to  which  it  pays  an  ftyinnal  tribute  of  400  tom&ns.  The  old 
fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  1600  years  ago.  I^h-gitd  eufiered 
much  daring  the  famine,  losing  a  third  of  its  population.  It  is 
fiuned  all  over  Persia  for  melons  and  pomegranates,  ^r  onreelves, 
only  too  glad  to  get  clear  of  its  nntempting  vicinity,  ve  started  at 
half-past  one  the  morning  ailer  arrival,  in  a  storm  of  viol$)t  wind  and 
clouds  of  dust,  the  N&ib  of  the  place  being  courteous  enoughjtoi  see  us 
off  notwithstanding  the  hour,  and  to  accompany  as  on  iti^mAy  for 
some  distance.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  trying  marches  of 
oar  journey :  the  road  skirts  the  desert  of  K^ihras&n  to  the  south,  and 
being  utterly  without  water,  is  so  hot  and  &tiguing,  that  few  Persians 
ever  attempt  to  traverse  it  except  st  night.  Twelve  miles  &om  our 
starting-point  we  passed  the  large  deserted  village  and  post  station 
of  Abdjilabfid,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  waste,  a  melancholy 
picture  of  ruin  and  decay,  want  of  water  having  driven  away  all  its  in- 
habitantfl  more  than  thirty  years  back.  Further  on,  the  road  ascends 
gradoally  to  Deh  Namak,  or  '  the  salt  village,'  through  a  plain  covered 
with  camelthom  and  scanty  pastorage,  which  increased  as  we  neared 
the  station.  This  stands  in  t^e  midst  of  a  wind-swept  clay  plain, 
and  is  a  collection  of  miserable  mud  huts  with  a  post-house  and 
caravanserai.  W«  reached  it  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  gale  of  wind, 
steadily  gaining  strength  till  it  became  a  perfect  hurricane.  On 
arrival  the  CMavanserai  was  found  to  be  so  full  of  dirty  pilgrims, 
that  we  ordered  our  tents  to  be  pitched  on  the  open  plain,  where 
with  great  difficalty  three  were  raised  by  8  A.if .  As  the  day  advanced,- 
however,  the  ripening  gale  whirled  against  ns  such  doads  of  dost 
and  small  stones  that  the  canvas  housing,  &irly  succumbing  to  the 
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influenoe,  was  beaten  down  and  finallj  torn  to  ribboDS.  At  2  f.v. 
onr  putf ,  after  an  endnrance  rath«  stoical  than  heroi«,  we«ried  oat 
with  tbe  straggle  and  discomfort,  was  driven  to  take  refb^  within 
the  walla  of  the  dirty  and  already  overcrowded  caraTansersi.  Bat 
the  ilia  of  tbia,  perbftpe  the  most  nnpleaeant  day  we  had  ptwsed  ranoe 
leaviDg  Bandar-Abbas,  did  not  end  here.  'Hie  wind  coatinaed  to  beat 
with  a  fuiy  that  seiuohed  oat  every  eraclc  and  ctanny  in  tbe  vr^s 
of  OUT  new  refuge,  caasing  eddies  of  dust  to  sweep  through  the  rooms : 
Oar  ears  and  noses  were  Assailed  witb  sounds  and  smeUs  that  defy 
dflBcription ;  and  we  were  devoared  by  fleaa,  moequitoes,  and  eaodfliesi. 
Oar  practical  Ooneolatioo  was  in  the  abandaut  supply  of  ice  we  coald 
obtain  in  the  village.  With  feelings  of  iotense  relief  we  left  the  n«xt 
morning  at  1.30  A.if, ;  attended,  however,  by  the  same  tremendous 
gale,  which  continued  for  hours.  Passing  the  half-mined  villages 
of  P&-deh  and  Ala  Khar&ba,  we  reached  tbe  large  widled  hamlet  of 
Arad&Q  at  the  thirteenth  mile  from  Deh  Namak ;  and  from  this 
point  the  desert  gave  pUce  to  cultivated  lands,  rich  pastiuage,  and 
nnmeroufi  villages,  the  coontiy  being  abundantly  watered  both  hy 
iandU  and  streams  of  water  flowing  from  tlie  hills  to  tbe  north. 
Eighteen  villages  lay  in  the  pUin  between  I^Meh  and  Kishl&k,  iea 
miles  further,  our  next  halting-place,  all  apparently  enjoying  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wat«r.  Warned  by  the  unpleAsuit  experiences  of 
the  previous  day  we  did  not  attempt  to  pilch  tents  at  KishUk,  bnt 
took  up  our  quarters  in  a  well-built  Mihmfio-Khanah,  or  caravanserai, 
which  bad  two  excellent  upper  rooms  capable  of  holding  us  all  seven, 
servants  and  horses  oocapying  the  rooms  below.  At  night  the  plague 
of  sandflies  recommenced,  and  made  sleep  An  impossibility :  these 
are  even  more  tormenting  tluui  the  moequitoes.  This  village  is 
called  khdUa,  or  the  'special  property  of  the  Shah,'  and  supplies  tha 
royal  stables  with  grain  and  fodder.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs, 
coming  down  from  the  Firoz-Eufa,  which  the  natives  call '  the  water 
of  the  Jfijrud  river.' 

For  the  last  Tew  nights  we  had  heard  large  flocks  of  geese  pasnng 
overhead,  though  it  was  too  dark  to  distingnish  them.  They  were 
jHX)bably  taking  their  flight  from  Sistfin  for  Russia  and  the  cooler 
regions  of  the  north ;  their  departure  having  been  delayed  much  later 
than  tuual,  owing  to  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  winter.  To  tbe 
same  cause  might  be  traced  also  the  well-stocked  condition  of  all  the 
ioe-pits  to  bs  found  in  every  village  on  Our  route  throngh  this  district. 
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Between  Kishlik  and  AiwAm  E&if,  the  next  sta^,  twenty-two  mites 
distant,  is  a  defile  Icnowa  as  the  Tang-i-Sard&ri,  passing  through  some 
low  hills  at  about  eight  miles  distance  from  Sashl&k,  for  which  it 
is  nsoal  to  take  an  escort  of  matchlock-men  as  a  protection  agunst 
Tlirkuums  and  robbers.  We  however  dispensed  with  this  prccaation, 
and  neither  here  nor  at  any  other  time  saw  anything  of  these  bitea 
noire*  of  Fenian  traTellers.  Two  ruined  caravanserais  goard  t^ 
entrance  and  outlet  of  the  pass,  but  are  in  too  dilapidated  a  state 
to  be  of  any  use.  The  coiintiy  on  which  we  emerged  after  clearing  tha 
defile  was  an  extensiTe  plain,  well  watered,  partially  cultivated,  and 
surrounded  by  bills.  In  its  midst  stood  the  large  and  prosperous 
village  of  Aiw&ni  K^if,  or,  literally  translated,  the  '  abode  of  plea- 
sure.' It  also  is  kA&Ua,  like  KishUk,  and  fiimiahes  annually  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  grain  and  chaff  osed  in  the  royal  stables. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  figs  and  pomegranates,  and  a  particular  species 
of  pottery  made  &om  very  fine  clay.  Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  tiie 
village  on  some  high  ground,  where,  again,  the  wind  blew  with  such 
violence  that,  as  in  many  parts  of  Persia,  tent  life  was  the  reverse  of 
pleasant ;  and  when  the  gale  abat«d  towards  sunset,  the  sandflies  and 
mosquitoes  recommenced  their  attacks,  and  made  the  night  long  and 
weary.  From  this  spot  we  first  saw  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Kuh-i- 
Shamr&n,  with  the  still  loftier  summit  of  the  Dam&vand,  towering 
above  a  low  range  of  hills  to  the  right.  We  were  snrprised  to  find  the 
fruit  and  grain  crops  here  far  behind  those  of  Samnin.  Neither  had 
yet  ripened,  and  on  this  account  provisions  were  still  at  £unin« 
prices ;  and  the  villagers  complained  much  of  the  losses  they  had  sns- 
tained  in  their  fruit  crops  from  the  high  wind.  At  Aiwini  Kfif 
we  halted  for  a  day,  and  sent  in  a  ghvldtm,  who  had  brougiit  us 
Utters  to  L&sh-gird,  to  Tehrin,  to  enquire  respecting  the  fate  of 
a  conrier  \(j  whom  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  had  sent  important  despatches 
from  Shahrijd :  we  bad  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  him  and  were 
beginning  to  fear  the  man  had  been  tempted  from  his  fidelity.  The 
morning  however  afl«r  the  gkuldn'a  departure,  a  courier  arrived  from 
Tehran  with  the  news  that  the  messenger  from  Shahrud  bad  lingered 
sixteen  days  on  the  road  and  had  only  just  delivered  his  letters.  We 
further  learnt  that  the  famine  was  still  very  severe  in  the  capital, 
though  a  magnificent  harvest  was  ready  for  reaping.  On  the  morning 
of  the  3rd  of  June,  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  rode  straight  into  Tehr&n, 
relays  of  horses  having  been  seat  out  for  him  from  the  city,  on  the 
0  c  2 
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day  before,  to  N&ugumbaz,  the  regular  post-stage.  TLe  remainder  of 
the  Mission  followed  more  slowly  by  an  excellent  road  over  the 
fertile  plain  of  Verimin,  at  this  time  literally  covered  with  floonsbing 
villages  and  fields  of  waving  com.  It  owes  its  fertility  to  the  on- 
merons  lilla  of  water  which  flow  through  its  length  and  breadth^ 
comiog  down  with  great  force  from  the  Jfynid  river.  It  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  nobles  of  Persia,  and  is  considered  the  most  valuable 
landed  property  in  the  country.  We  baited  for  our  last  night  at  the 
splendid  caravanserai  of  Kh&t^n&b&d,  about  thirty-two  miles  Jrom 
Tehr&n,  and  at  i  A.U.  on  the  5th  June  started  for  the  capital, 
much  tormented  by  oar  old  enemies  the  sandflies  and  mosquitoes.  Qur 
servants  all  turned  out  in  their  best  attire ;  but  the  news  we  had  re- 
ceived of  the  mortality,  sickness,  and  famine  still  reigning  in  the  city 
made  our  return  a  much  less  joyous  afilur  to  us  all  than  it  would  have 
been  in  happier  times.  Pursuing  our  way  in  the  dark  we  skirted  a 
range  of  hills,  and  traversing  a  highly  cultivated  plain  reached  the 
village  of  Shab  Abdul-Azim  at  5  A.11.,  where  we  made  a  short  halt. 
A  few  hours  later  we  wctb  met  by  a  courier  from  Sir  Frederic  Gold- 
smid,  with  the  intelligence  that  an  utiJdidl  would  be  sent  out  to 
meet  the  Afghin  Commissioner,  and  eveiy  arrangement  made  for  his 
courteous  reception  at  the  capital.  The  road  from  the  village  of 
Shah  Abdul-Azim  to  Tehr&n  is  too  well-known  to  need  descriptioa 
here.  We  reached  the  gates  of  the  city  at  7  A.H.,  and  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  its  hazdrs.  Even  at  this  early  honr,  when  but 
a  fourth  of  the  shops  were  opened,  we  were  struck  with  the  deserted 
aspect  of  the  streets  and  listless  Appearance  of  the  passers-by,  pre- 
senting such  a  contrast  to  the  busy  scene  usual  in  the  bazdrs  of  ao 
Eastern  capital  when  it  has  just  thoroughly  awaked  into  daily  life.  We 
passed  numbers  of  dead  bodies  and  many  living  skeletons,  all  telling 
of  the  misery  still  existent,  and  found  also  that  a  very  bad  kind  of 
typhus  fever  was  prevalent,  owing  to  the  system  of  intramural  inter- 
ment by  which  thousbnds  of  bodies  had  been  buried  during  the  winter 
under  a  few  inches  of  earth :  it  was  feared  that,  as  the  summer  ad- 
vanced, the  air  would  by  this  means  become  so  poisoned  that  fever  and 
contagious  diseases  would  be  rife  in  Tehr&n. 

Clearing  tlie  city  we  reached  the  summer  quarters  of  the  British 
Legation  at  the  villsge  of  Oulahak,  7  miles  from  Tehran,  at  9.30  i.h.' 

'  At  the  time  of  our  amval  the  8h«h  wu  absent  on  a  ihooting  gxcunitm  in  the  hEQa, 
but  waa  eipect«d  back  raiy  ihortl; ;  and  it  wai  eridont  th«t  but  little  would  be  dotia  id 
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The  members  of  the  Mission  were  cot  sorry  to  reach  the  end  of 
their  wanderings,  and  were  all  very  thankful  that  eo  long  and  trying 
a  journey,  with  constant  vioissitudes  of  climate,  had  been  free  from 
disease,  accident,  or  any  casualty.  With  the  exception  of  the  some- 
what severe  illness  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  camp  had  throogbout  our  long 
journey  enjoyed  singular  immunity  from  sickness  ^  a  privilege  which 
had  extended  to  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  in  the  camp.  The 
former  reached  Tehr^  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions were  sold  for  more  than  their  original  price. 

Sir  Frederic  Ooldsmid,  Majora  Euan  Smith  and  Lovett,  together 
with  General  Pollock  and  the  Afgbfin  Commissioner,  remained  at 
Gulabak  for  more  than  two  months  endeavooriDg  to  come  to  a 
settlement  of  the  points  at  issue '.  During  this  time  a  great  mass 
of  irrelevant  documentary  evidence  was  produced  by  the  FersiaD 
Foreign  Office  in  support  of  their  claim  to  the  whole  of  Sist&n,  further 
pressed  upon  General  Goldsmid  by  Miiza  Melkam  Khfin,  who  now 
fills  the  office  of  Persian  Ambassador  in  Ixindon.  This  veiy  capable 
and  accomplished  official  had  been  at  once  appointed  to  supersede 
Mirza  Ma'sum  Kh&n  on  our  arrival  in  Tebrfui;  and  from  that 
period  omx  friend  the  Persian  Commissioner  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  &om  our  ken.  He  took  no  subsequent  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  the  last  we  heard  of  him  was  in  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  been  suspended  &om  all  official  employment  for 
one  year  in  consequence  of  hb  conduct  in  Sist&n.     It  is  probable^ 


the  nutter  of  tba  Slatin  Arbltrstioii  ontil  Hu  Uiyeat;  had  retnnied :  though  on  hll 
amval  after  a  fortnight,  ^ii  F.  Qoldmoid  and  the  loemhen  of  the  Miadoii  were  reoelTed 
by  HU  Majeatj  At  once. 

'  It  i>  with  the  gra»te«t  regret  that  we  have  to  record  here  that  Qaartermatter- 
Setgelmt  Bower,  of  the  Bojal  Engineen,  who  had  been  for  manj  jeai«  rendeiit  in  Penia, 
and  who  had  accompanied  this  Hiwon  to  BaldsbuUn  and  Sietflu,  ffaU  a  Tiotim  to  typhoid 
Carer  very  ehorHy  after  hia  ratum  to  Fenia  from  the  ipedal  du^  on  which  he  b*d 
been  detached  to  BngUnd  by  Kr  Frederic  QoMimid.  Qaartenaaater-Sergeant  Bower 
bad  bean  leTeral  tame*  reoonunaided  fbr  hi>  oommianon,  which  donbtlea  would  have 
been  iood  beatowed  on  him,  and  hii  immediate  laperion  had  on  repeated  oooaaioiia 
teatified  their  i^pradation  o!  hii  many  ezoellent  qoaUtiea.  It  would  be  therefore  out  of 
place  here  to  enlarge  en  thia  nibject ;  but  we  would  neTerthelesa  here  ezpreea  our  deep 
regret  for  the  loea  of  a  moet  active,  willing,  cheerful,  and  thoroughly  competent  and 
trastworthy  Mend  and  travelling  companion. 

*  Dr.  Bellew  and  Hr.  Roaario  left  fbr  India  nd  Baghdad  almoit  immediatdf  after 
anival  at  Tehnbi,  and  Mr.  Thomaa  returned  to  England  under  medical  advice  a  few 
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boweTer,  that  tiie  ipoils  which  he  bad  brought  away  irom  that  pro- 
▼inee  more  thma  compensated  him  for  an;  loM  Bustained  by  temporaiT 
d^radstion. 

The  Afghan  Commisnoner  aUo  mbmitted  bis  case  in  uniting : 
indeed  he  had,  in  thii  respect,  been  earlier  tban  hia  oolleagne  in  tbe 
field ;  and  Sir  Frederic  Ooldsmid  finally  delivered  hia  Arbiteal  decasitn 
OD  the  I9tb  Aognet,  1873.  Ilia  decision  was  at  once  rqect«d  by  tbc 
Commi«R(mers  of  both  the  Persian  and  A%h£n  GoremmeniB,  wb» 
gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Admits  in 
London,  in  accordance  vith  the  t«m8  nnder  whiti  tbe  Mission  of 
Arbitration  had  been  initiated.  The  Aigbin  ComiaisBioner  left  almost 
immediately  for  K&bal,  whither  he  was  directed  to  proceed  by  I 


Itmerarjr  of  Staget  from  MatA-iad  to  Tekrdn : — 
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Busbahr,  Bombay,  and  India.  Major  Lovett  remained  in  the  Pereian 
capital  to  await  orders  from  the  Indian  Government  as  to  his  more- 
ments;  and  on  the  25th  August,  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  accompanied 
by  General  Pollock  and  Miyor  Euan  Smith,  taking  final  leave  of 
Tehr&n,  proceeded,  by  Resht,  the  Caspian  and  Aetrakb^,  to  the  rail- 
way terminos  at  Tsaritsin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  Hence, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  honrs'  incidental  respite,  and  a  brief  rest 
at  Berlin,  they  travelled  incessantly  without  stopping  day  or  night 
to  Charing  Cross,  by  Smolensk,  Orel,  Eydt  Kuhnen,  Ednigsberg, 
Co1<^ne,  and  Brussels,  London  was  reached  on  September  13, 
1872,  or  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  embarkation  at  Enzali,  the  port 
of  Resht ;  the  shortest  time,  it  is  believed,  on  record  for  such  a  journey. 
No  cause  for  reversal  of  proceedings  in  the  Siat£n  Arbitration  was 
shown  on  Appeal.  In  the  summer  of  1873,  the  Shah's  visit  to 
England  enabled  Her  M^eety's  Government  to  obtain  the  Imperial 
assent  to  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid'e  award,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty; and  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  had  also  signified  unwillingly, 
as  it  is  believed,  his  acceptance.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
countries  is  therefore  now  that  which  is  delineated  in  the  accompany- 
ing map. 

C.  B.  EUAN  SMITH. 


"  Tl^HCHABa"  (SICHIB);  Olf  OS 
07  SiBTAN.— (Sm;N^  315.) 
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Thb  SibtAh  A&BiTEATiatr. 

Siummanf  of  evidaue  /ormaliy  produced  on  eitker  sidej  qf  eonehtuma 
draton  Jram  pervmal  observation  or  enquiry  o»  ike  spot  rf ligation; 
and  of  oral  or  other  infomtaiion  sphered  by  the  JfUtraior  w  tie 
general  exereite  of  hie  fttacUont.    J)ai«d  Tehran,  ijU  Aiigvti,  1873. 

DiacussioD  on  this  question  havii^  been  fbnnally  opened  at  Tebi&ii, 
the  following  statement  of  proceedings  is  placed  oa  record.  I  Bom- 
mariae  Uie  original  pliers  Teoeived. 

Persian  ertfimal  tiaiewteni. 

Persia  sets  forward  her  claim  to  Sistfo  under  15  heads : 
Of  thesej  the  ist  is  an  assertion  of  principle,  as  the  last  is  of 
general  right,  the  2nd,  3rd,  5tli,  6th,  loth,  izth  are  inferences  drawn 
from  diplomatic  treaties  and  writings;  the  iith  and  4th  are  argu- 
ments on  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  country  xmder 
dispute  and  its  inhabitants ;  the  7th,  8tfa,  and  9th  point  to  the  Arbi' 
tiator's  own  opinions  on  the  question  at  issue,  the  13th  recites  an 
individual  instance  of  procedure  tantamount  to  written  admission  of 
Borereignfy ;  the  14th  is  a  positive  assertion  that,  while  Persia  has 
of  old  been  the  rect^ised  sovereign  power  in  Sist&n,  tiie  name  of  an 
A%fa£n  Governor  there  is  unknown  to  history. 

Afgh&n  original  statement. 

Afgh&nistib,  on  the  other  hand,  commencing  &om  a  distinct  period, 
claims  Sist&n  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  mtmarchy  founded  by 
Ahmad  Shah.  Names  of  particular  G^ovemors  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  specific  acts  of  atlegianee,  are  adduced  in  illustration. 
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The  CommiBsioner  carries  on  the  history  to  the  preEent  day,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that,  up  to  recent  years,  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  have  ackoowledged  the  some  ruling  power  by  sapplyiog 
troops  when  required  on  particular  occasions,  sotnetimeo  even  against 
Persia  herself.  He  adds  that,  in  the  collection  of  grain  as  reyeoiie  to 
Afghinistin,  his  own  agent  had  been  employed ;  while  in  the  recovery 
of  stolen  property  from  the  people  of  Sist&n  he  himself  had  been  the 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Persian  Government.  He  snins 
up  his  case  under  1 1  heads. 

Of  these,  the  tst  is  a  general  assertion  of  accuracy;  the  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  7th,  10th,  and  nth  indicate  particular  witnesses  in  support  of 
liis  allegations ;  the  6th,  8th,  and  9th  are  inferences  in  favour  of  bis 
claims  deducible  from  facts,  and  the  2nd  quotes  a  particular  document, 
which  can  be  produced  in  evidence. 

Although  consideration  of  these  statements  in  detail  is  essentia]  to 
the  due  formation  of  an  arbitral  opinion  on  the  issue  to  which  they 
relate,  few  of  the  component  parte  have  sufficient  importance  for 
separate  discussioo. 

The  13th  and  14th  on  the  Persian,  and  the  2nd  on  the  Afghfo  side, 
are  recorded  last  for  readier  reference,  as  their  practical  character 
has  seemed  provocative  of  oral  enquiry.  Their  purport  has,  more- 
over, been  put  before  a  special  meeting  of  Commissioners,  when  an 
original  letter  of  Sardfir  Kohandil  Kh&n  was  produced  in  support  of 
the  written  stetement,  and  the  question  of  particular  Afghfin  Gover- 
nors of  Sistin  freely  argued.  The  agreement  of  Muhammad  Riz£ 
Eh&n  (anno  Hijrah  l25o),  quoted  by  the  Afgbin  Commissioner,  was 
also  exhibited. 

But  the  cases  themfielves  were  exchanged,  and  a  copy  of  the  original 
Persian  stetement  was  ^nished  to  the  Afgh&n  Commissioner,  and 
vice  vend.  I  analj'se  the  replies  which  have  been  received  in  both 
instances. 


Persian  reply,  or  second  ttalemeni. 

Persia  has  four  grounds  on  which  to  base  the  Sistin  claim^ 

itt. — Because  the  country  is  an  integral  part  of  Persia,  and  no 

revolutions  or  changes  can  make  it  otherwise. 
znd. — Because  temporary  dispossession  does  not  invalidate  a  natural 

and  universally-Bclmowledged  right :  otherwise  she  would 
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herself  urge  claims  to  countries  of  wbich  she  had  for  a 

time  held  posBession. 
yd. — Because  she  has  taken  posBeesion  of  the  comitry  in  pareoance 

of  her  rightful  claim. 
^h. — Because  the  Britith  Goverament  letter  of  the  5th  November 

1863  authorised  her  to  resort  to  arms,  and  she  is  now  in 

possession  of  Sist&n  under  that  aathorisation. 

Afghdn  reply,  or  Kcond  itatement. 

AfghinistAn  makes  a  more  direct  answer  to  her  opponent,  taking 
certain  of  the  heads  just  as  thej  occur  in  the  Persian  original,  and 
others  more  generally,  thns : 

To  the  first  or  general  assertions  of  Persian  sovereignty  in  Sist^, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  history  in  favour  of  an  opposite  view,  and  a 
Persian  historian  is  cited  to  prove  Afghan  possession  in  the  reign  of 
Fath  Ali  Shah. 

To  the  assertions  under  the  second  head,  that  during  the  war 
between  Persia  and  Afghimstfin  there  were  Sist&nis  in  the  Persian 
tanks,  it  is  replied  that,  if  such  were  tbe  case,  they  most  have  been 
following  Afghan  leaders  hostile  to  their  own  Government. 

To  the  argument  that  Mr.  Ellis's  disaj^roval  of  the  Wazir  Yar 
Muhammad's  invasion  of  Sist&n  recognised  the  rights  of  Persia  to 
that  province,  it  is  contended  that  the  attack  was  not  upon  a  Persian 
Governor,  but  by  Herat  on  Kandahflr.  Divisions  among  the  Afghflns 
are  admitted,  and  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Oovemors,  such  as  Ali 
Eh&Q  Sarbandi;  but  they  are  not  held  to  affect  the  question  of 
sovereign  rights  to  the  country.  And  as  to  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage and  habits,  it  is  urged  that  the  same  exists  with  many  suhjects 
of  Afgh&mstin  besides  the  Sist^nfs,  such  as  Badakhsh&nis,  Uzbegs, 
Turki&tinis,  Haz&rahs,  Si&hposh  K&firs,  and  others. 

Documentary  evidence. 
In  addition  to  the  writings  heretofore  alluded  to,  produced  at  a 
meeting  of  Commissioners,  copies  of  mnadt  (deeds)  and  other  docu- 
ments, compared  with  the  originals  in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Lega- 
tion, have  been  forwarded  by  the  Peraian  Government.  Those  bearing 
upon  the  tenure  in  Sist&n  of  the  Kfiiy^i  Maliks,  governing  under  the 
Safavi  Kings,  are  interesting  and  valuable  records  ante-dating  for 
periods  from  some  150  to  300  years  ago. 
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A  second  letter  from  Kohandil  Ehin,  tboagh  without  date  or 
address,  indicates  the  time  of  writing  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
recoveiy  of  Kandah&r  &om  the  Saduz&is. 

There  are  also  fifteen  more  sealed  papers  received  on  a  later 
occamon,  professedly  in  original.  Thew  are  from  Sardirs  Kohandil, 
Mehrdil,  and  Bahmdil  Kh&n  of  Kandah&r,  and  from  the  Wazir  Yar 
Muhammad  and  his  son,  Saiyid  Muhammad  of  Herat;  one  is  from 
Mir  Afzal  Khitn ;  they  bear  no  date,  but  the  period  may  he  traced  in 
many  of  them  from  the  particular  occurrences  to  which  they  relate. 
The  general  sense  of  these  papers  is  expressive  of  dependence  on 
Persia. 

Local  enquiry. 

The  direct  evidence  gathered  in  Siet&n  was  not  such  ae  had  been 
contemplated.  Neither  the  Amir  of  K&'a  nor  the  Persian  Com- 
missioner assisted  the  Arbitrator  to  carry  ont  the  professed  objects  oX 
the  GoTemments  of  England  and  Persia  in  the  manner  which  he 
himself  judged  proper ;  and  admission  was  denied  to  the  British 
officers  at  Jah&nibad,  Nad  All,  Kuhak,  and  (with  exception,  under 
pressure,  in  favour  of  the  Engineer  Major]  at  Jal£1ab£d. 

At  some  places,  such  as  Burj-i>Afgh&i  and  Bolah,  su^^Iies  could 
not  be  purchased  without  an  order,  and  free  communication  with  the 
chiefs  OF  inhabitants  was,  as  a  rule,  restricted  and  difficult.  The 
Arbitrator,  nevertheless,  using  his  best  endeavours  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  two  Governments,  and  referring  the  subject  of  these  impedi- 
ments to  ordinary  diplomatic  discussion,  has  applied  himself  to  his 
task  with  such  means  as  have  been  at  his  disposal,  and  now  proceeds 
to  set  forward  the  result  of  his  enquiries. 

It  is  not  his  fault  if  the  action  of  the  Persian  officers  conooned 
invoked  at  any  time  in  his  mind  natural  doubts  and  mi^ivinge  in 
the  cause  which  they  had  to  sustain. 

Jncieni  rigkt '. 

Having  been  instructed  to  pay  special  regard  to  the  two  heads  of 
ancient  right  and  of  present  possession,  I  shall  consider  the  question 
in  each  of  these  respects  separately.  As  regards  the  former,  ther« 
will  be  no  occasion  to  go  into  any  minute  investigation  of  sovereignty 
over  the  province  before  the  days  of  Nadir  Shah.  But  I  will  glaooe 
'  From  diia  point  the  Hrat  paraoD  b  nmmod  m  more  apivapriat*. 
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at  th«  femilw  kxial  traditions  m  well  u  more  popular  histtmea 
treating  of  tbe  subject,  premiBing;  tliat  Buch  stattfrnenta  m  are  not 
niscflptible  of  proof  neod  not  affect  the  gist  of  arbitration. 

W*  are  told  that  JamBliid  married  tjie  daogliter  of  tbe  Prioce  of 
Sut&n,  and  bad  a  eon  named  Abut,  wbose  sod  was  Onrabasp,  wboBO 
son  waa  Nariman,  whoee  son  wae  8flm,  the  &tber  of  ZAI,  aad  grand- 
&tber  of  Rtiatam.  Sim  is  called  *  bereditarj^  prince '  of  Siat&Q,  and 
had  been  nomiDated  Oovemor  tbereof,  as  also  of  K&bnl  Hid  comitries 
DOrtb  of  the  Indos,  by  Manochahr.  Sietto  claims  to  be  the  sceoe  of 
battla  between  Kai  Khnaru  and  Aftrksiab ;  to  have  been  inraded 
by  BahmaQ)  to  have  been  recovered  by  the  family  tX  Bustam  by 
Asarbazin. 

We  need  not  adrert  to  the  '  Malnk-i-T6fi[f,'  or  Frincm  of  the 
ABfalc&ri  dynasty.  Tbe  stories  of  theee  remote  and  ascertain  periods 
rather  point  ont  old  aasociationa  than  supply  missing  links  to  history; 
Md  if  mch  associations  be  conceded  in  a  national  sense,  as  I  think 
they  shonld  be  to  Fenda,  they  can  only  afford  a  vagne  and  very 
general  testimony  in  a  practical  question  of  present  boundary. 

During  the  425  years  of  tbe  8tb&ni  Kings,  ft-om  Ardasbir  B&bak&n 
to  Yazdijird,  I  find  that  Stat&i  wae  inelnded  with  Khfirasin  and 
Karm^n  in  one  of  the  four  grrat  Governments  of  NAueUrwan,  and 
that  Yazdijird  fled  there  after  the  battle  of  Nahfiwand  (a.h.  ai), 
Subsequently  to  the  days  of  the  Fishd&di,  K&iy&bi  and  S&s&ni 
monarchs,  Sist&n  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Khalifa,  and  Ya'kub  bin 
Ij&is,  passing  his  boyhood  there,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  power  when 
conquering  the  greater  part  of  Persia.  Before  his  accession  it  bad 
been  seized  by  Salah-ibn  Nastr,  whose  successor  was  Dirbam  bin 
Maair,  Amr  bin  L&ia  succeeded  his  brother  Ya'knb,  at  one  time 
acknowledging  tbe  antbority  of  the  Khalif,  at  aaother  in  arms  against 
him  (a.  h.  164).  i^nally,  he  was  conquered  by  Ism&il  Sam&ii, 
brother  of  Nasr,  Governor  of  MfLwarAo-n-nah&r,  a  distinguished  prince, 
who  is  said  to  have  bad  bia  palace  in  SistAn.  Daring  the  interval 
of  100  years,  from  this  epoch  to  that  of  Muhammad  of  Gfaazni,  the 
Saminis  held  power  over  Khdras&i,  Siat&n,  Balkh  and  other  neigh- 
bouring eonntries,  and  among  the  names  of  governors  of  Sist^n 
are  recorded  Badi'u-z-Zam&n  Mirza,  son  of  Stilt&n  Hnsain  Mirza  of 
KbHras^n,  Stjlt&n  AH,  brother  of  Zulnun,  and  some  princes  of  the 
family  of  Bin  Lfiis,  one  of  whom,  Khalif,  a  proteg£  of  Mansur  Sam^ni, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  8iflt<bi  Muhammad. 
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After  the  GhAznavi  iynasij,  whicli  in  tiie  time  of  Madad  lost  all 
its  FersiftQ  possessioDS,  Alp  Anian,  Malik  Shah,  and  the  Saljakig 
became  masters  of  Khuras&n,  their  first  leader,  Togihrid,  having'  set 
np  sovereign  clums  at  Nisb&por  in  the  Hijrah  year  429  (a.d.  1037). 

Siilt£n  Sanjar  (a.  h.  511-552}  and  others  of  tJie  tribe  were  suc- 
cesnvely  paramount  in  Persia,  and  may  be  considered  as  sovereign 
princeB  nntil  the  conquest  of  Jangiz  Kh&o,  to  whose  son,  TuH  Kh£n, 
were  assigned  Persia,  EbtiraB&a,  and  K&bul.  It  was,  however,  to  his 
son  (a.  H.  651),  Halaka,  that  history  accords  the  consolidation  of 
power  in  Persia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abaka  (a.  h.  663),  and  he 
by  others  of  the  same  dynasty,  of  whom  Abu  Sfuyid  is  said  to  be  the 
last  who  enjoyed  any  power.  But  there  is  special  mention  in  history 
that  Sist&n  was  subdued  by  an  invasion  of  Jaghat&i  Mughals  in 
A.  H.  700,  at  which  time  Gh&zan  Khan  held  sovereign  sway  in 
Persia.  This  was  somewhat  prior  to  the  accession  of  Abu  S^yid 
(a.  h.  71'$),  within  fifty  years  of  whose  decease  T&imur  Lang  (a.  h. 
736-785)  added  Sist&n  and  Mazaudar&n  to  his  nnmerons  conquests. 

In  the  former  province  the  terror  of  the  name  and  devastations  of 
the  renowned  Tartar  Amir  has  supplied  an  unfailing  topic  of  con- 
versation among  all  classes  of  people  up  to  the  present  day.  By 
some  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Znrsnj,  the  capital,  sending  its 
j  Prince,  Kntbu-d-dtn,  into  captivity ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  thb  dis- 
'  tant  period  to  determine  whether  the  capture  of  Zaid&n  many  years 
later  by  his  son  Shab  Brukh,  and  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a 
different  version  of  one  and  the  same  event,  or  a  separate  occurrence 
altogether. 

On  the  death  of  Shah  Kukh,  Sist&u  must  have  shared  in  the 
troubles  (853)1  in  which  were  involved  Mirza  Ulagb  Beg,  Abn  S^yid 
(873),  and  other  of  the  desceodauts  and  successors  of  l^imnr.  But 
after  a  series  of  revolutions  extending  over  sixty  years,  Shah  Ism&il 
Safavi  conquered  Khnras&n  (914)  and  adjacent  countries,  and  founded 
s  dynasty  of  powerful  kings  which  held  dominion  for  more  than 
260  years,  or  up  to  the  Hijrah  year  1135  (a.d.  1722).  Daring 
this  period  it  may  be  admitted  that  Sist&n  remained  more  or  less  a 
dependency  of  Persia ;  nor  do  I  find  any  proof  that  the  province  was 
actually  seized  by  the  Afgh&ns  when  they  had  advanced  from  Kandah&r 
through  the  Sist&n  desert,  and  Earm&n  to  Isfahan,  at  the  close  of  Shah 
Husain's  reigu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  its  chief  on  this 
last  noted  occasion  was  certunly  not  that  of  a  loyal  vassal  to  Persia. 
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Bat  we  have  reached  the  days  of  Niidir  Shah,  and  from  this  date 
the  history  of  the  province  may  be  investigated  apart  from  fable  and 
tradition,  and  mote  in  detail. 

The  government  of  Sistin,  at  least  under  the  Safavi  dynasty  of 
Persia,  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  the  Kiiy&ni  Maliks,  who  claim 
descent  from  the  royal  house  of  KiU.  Malik  Mohammad  K£iyfini 
was  the  reigning  prince  at  the  time  of  the  Afghfin  invasion  of  Mir 
Muhammad;  and  by  league  with  the  invader,  or  other  intrigue, 
he  secured  for  himself  not  only  his  accustomed  principality,  but 
Mash-had  also,  and  a  great  part  of  Khiirasfin.  There  is  good  evidence 
to  infer  that  when  Prince  Thamasp  applied  to  him  for  armed  assist- 
ance, he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  aSbrd  it,  but  turned  the  successful 
result  of  his  intervention  to  his  own  personal  advantage'.  Finally, 
it  is  reli^ied  that  he  was  slain  by  Nadir  Kuli  Kfa&n,  the  general  of 
Shah  Thamasp,  who,  however,  allowed  his  relative,  Malik  Husain 
K£iyfini,  to  succeed  to  the  Sistfin  Government.  History  states  that 
the  province  of  Sist&n  was  formally  confirmed  to  Nadir  Kuli  Khin, 
afterwards  Nadir  Shah,  by  Shah  'Diamaep,  together  with  Eh£ras&n, 
Mazaudariin,  and  Ksrm&n. — (a.h.  1143.)  It  is  certain  that  on 
Nadir's  subsequent  accession  to  the  throue  aud  conquests,  Sist&n 
formed  part  of  the  conqueror's  vast  dominions. 

But  it  is  also  stated  that  the  K^y&nis  for  some  time  resisted  the 
authority  both  of  Nadir  and  hia  nephew,  Ali,  afterwards  Adil  Shah. 
The  names  of  Path  Ali  and  Lutf  Ali,  and  their  prowess  in  these  early 
contests,  are  not  forgotten  in  their  native  land ;  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Kiiyini  chie&  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Helmand  to  Knh-i- 
Khw&jah  is  a  well-established  local  narrative.  On  the  death  of  Nadk 
and  Adil  Shah,  Sist&n  passed,  together  with  other  provinces,  into 
the  dominion  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.  This  change  occurred  about 
135  years  ago,  when  AfghinisUUt  became  first  a  defined  and  con- 
solidated kingdom*.  It  is  from  this  epoch  that  the  Afgh&n  Com- 
missioner takes  his  stand.  He  considers  that  Sist&n  is  essentially 
part  of  tbe  one  kingdom  of  A^hinistAn,  created  by  Ahmad  Shah, 
and  that  it  has  remained  bo  till  within  a  few  years,  when  circum- 
stances transpired,  which  are  reserved  for  later  consideration. 

His  arguments  are  much  as  follows : 

Under  Ahmad  Shah,  Sulaiman  Kfiiy&ni  was  governor  of  Sistin. 


<  Knuiiwki,  ToL  *,  page  l8«.  '  A.  B.  1161-1165  (l,D.  1751). 
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He  gwte  his  daughter  in  mftrrift^  to  the  King,  fbrnisbed  boopo, 
and  paid  levenne '. 

Under  Taimnr  Shah,  Zam&n  Kbfb  Popnlzfii  was  the  GoveraoT.  He 
rebelled,  but  his  rebellion  was  put  down  *. 

Under  Shah  Mahmud,  Bahnim  K&iy&ni  was  Oovemor,  and  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Shah  Eamran,  the  King's  son.  Shah 
Mahmud  was  attended  by  the  Sist&n  chiefs  when  he  proceeded  to  take 
Kandah&r.  Hajji  Firozu-d-din,  another  son  of  Taimor  Shab,  cap- 
tured Farah  by  the  aid  of  the  Sist&nis.  Shah  Kamran,  putting  down 
a  rerolutioD  in  Sist^,  confirmed  his  authority  by  giving  the  daughter 
of  Muhammad  Riz&  to  the  son  of  his  Wazfr  Yix  Mnhammad  ^. 

The  B^rakziifi  have  similaT  claims  on  their  side  ;  the  Sistin  Chief 
assisted  Wazir  Fath  Kh&n  at  K^fir  Kalali ;  Kohandil  Kb&n  obtained 
an  agreement  in  proof  of  allegiance  from  Muhammad  Bizfi,  was  aided 
by  his  troops  and  revenues,  and  at  a  later  period  Ali  Kh&n  Sarbandi 
was  his  own  protkgi  and  nominee.  It  was  only  on  the  death  of 
Kohandil  Kb&n,  and  owing  to  the  weakness  cansed  by  internal  dis- 
sension among  the  B&rakz&i  chiefs,  that  part  of  Sistto  fell  into  the 
possession  of  another  power. 

Persia  does  not  accept  or  deny  the  above  statement.  But,  as  already 
shown,  she  puts  in  a  general  clum  to  Sist&n  on  the  score  of  ancient 
rights ;  protests  against  former  occupations  of  the  country  by  A^h&n 
chiefs  as  unwarraDtable  aggression,  and  points  to  possession  as  now 
obtained. 

The  Saduz^is  are  disavowed  as  a  dynasty  of  kings :  the  Birakz&is 
are  considered  as  Persian  subjects — in  revolt,  or  submisrave,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  proof  of  the  latter  theory  are  produced  letters  from 
Kohandil  Kh&n,  addressed  to  Muhammad  Shah  as  a  liege  lord :  and 
as  regards  Ali  Kb&n  Sarbandi,  Taj  Muhammad,  and  brother  chiefs, 
written  evidence  is  given  in  of  acknowledged  allegianoe  to  Persia. 

I  have  paid  great  attention  to  these  points,  for  upon  their  true 
appreciation  the  question  of  ancient  right  must  be  determined. 

The  reign  of  Ahmad  Shah  began  in  the  English  year  1747,  or  125 
years  ago,  and  the  death  of  Sardir  Kohandil  Kh^  occurred  in  1855. 
I^  then,  np  to  seventeen  years  from  the  present  period  (1872),  a 
continuous  Afghan  sovereignty  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  be 
established,  an  important  aid  is  obtainedj  becanse  we  very  nearly  reach 

'  4.H.  llfo-IlSr.  '  A,B.  IIS7-II07.  '  4.B.  1116-iaiB. 
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the  time  when  the  Stst&n  qaeation  wae  epecially  broaght  into  dis- 
cussion by  the  representative  of  the  British  CloTemment  at  Tehran. 

Now  I  find  the  circomstances  to  have  been  these  during  the  specified 
limit  of  io8  years: 

'  Sist&n  wae  certainly  part  of  Afgh&nist&n  when  Afghinist&n  was  a 
consolidated  kingdom.  It  was  afterwards  dependent  on  Her&t  or 
Kandahar,  according  to  circumstances,  or,  it  may  be,  independent  of 
either  if  occasion  ofiered. 

I  am  nnable  to  divide  these  periods  with  confidence  according  to 
dates,  bnt  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  must  be  sought  in  local 
history.  From  the  accession  of  Ahmad  Shah  to  that  of  Mahm^d 
Shah  there  is  an  interval  of  fifty-fonr  English  years,  and  from  the 
acce^ion  of  Mahmlid  Shah  to  the  death  of  Kohandil  Kh&n  there  is 
another  of  precisely  the  same  duration, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  these  two  periods  will  meet  the  two  phases  of 
Sist^  history  here  described.  The  termination  of  the  first  portends  a 
struggle  for  poeeeseion  of  the  province  between  two  members  of  one 
and  the  same  sovereign  house.  The  second  closes  on  the  appearance 
of  ft  third  chumant,  who  would  set  aside  not  only  the  two  litigants^ 
but  the  household  of  which  they  are  members.  No  good  pnrpose 
would  be  served  were  I  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
£tiiy&niB  were  contented  to  give  their  allegiance  to  Ahmad  Shah  and 
bis  sacoessors  until  the  one  kingdom  of  Afgh&nist&n  was  broken  up 
into  separate  chiefdoms.  I  have  good  independent  historical  evidence 
to  show  that,  while  events  were  in  progress  leading  to  the  last- 
named  result,  Malik  Bahram  K£iy&ni  was  ready  to  take  an  active 
part  with  Shah  Mahmud  against  his  brother  Zam^n  Shah ;  and 
Bahram's  son  JaUlu-d-din  had  no  supporter  so  strong  and  earnest 
as  Prince  Eamran^  eon  of  Shah  Mahmtid.  Nor  need  I  explain 
minntety  how  the  Sarbandis,  Shahrakis,  and  Baldohis  established 
themselves  in  joint  possession  of  the  country  and  became  sharers  in 
its  fortunes.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  two  first, — whether  they 
were  settlers  in,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of,  SistAn, — it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  they  did,  at  one  time  in  their  history,  migrate  from 
Western  Fenda  (Hamad&n,  Gulp&igan,  or  some  say  nearer  Shir&z)  to 
Sist&n,  and  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  Mir  Kh^n,  Sarhandi, 
and  Hashim  Kh^,  Shahraki,  were  distingnished  among  SistAnis,  as 
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Alun  Kli&D,  Nhardi,  and  Kh&n  Jah&n  Kh^,  Sanjar&ui,  were  the 
most  noted  of  the  Baluchis  who  settled  in  the  province. 

I  have  stud  that  the  second  period  which  has  been  selected  in  illus- 
tratifAi  of  the  statue  of  Sistin  was  one  of  shifting  and  uncertain 
dependence.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  cite  the  published  testiinony  of 
travellers  and  historians,  as  well  as  evidence  more  directly  bearing  on 
the  present  arbitration. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  aaeifitance  given  by  the 
Sietinis  to  Shah  Mahmnd  or  his  son.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  the 
latter  overran  the  country  and  reinstated  Jal&la-d-din,  the  KiUyini 
Chief,  whose  cousin  be  had  married. 

Muhammad  Riza  Sarbandi  had  then  succeeded  his  fiither,  Mfr 
Kh&nj  and  Ali  Kh&n  Sanjaiini  had  succeeded  kit  father,  Kh&n  Jahan 
Kh&n,  in  authority  over  their  respective  tribes.  The  first,  in  concert 
with  Hashim  Khin  and  the  Baluchis,  had  been  mainly  instrametital 
in  expelling  Jal£Iu-d-din  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  to 
him  bj  Kamran,  the  conspiracy  was  renewed  on  return  to  power  of 
the  rejected  K&iy^i,  and  a  second  expulsion  effected.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  investment  of  Her£t  by  Persian  troops  (a.  h.  1154)  pre- 
vented further  armed  intervention  from  that  quarter,  and  Muhammad 
Riz&,  Hashim  Kh&n  and  the  Baldchis  divided  the  possessions  of  the 
K&iy&ni  chiefs.  Dost  Muhammad  Baluch  became  head  of  the  Nhaiuis 
in  Sist&n  on  the  death  of  his  &ther  Alam  Kh&n. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  (a.b.  1355)  Sardir  Kohandil  'Kh&a.  passed 
through  Sist&n  on  hie  way  to  Persia.  Betuming  there  from  Shahr 
Babak  two  or  three  years  later,  he  was  accompwiied  by  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  Eandah&r.  On  the  death  of  Muhammad  Bizii  KhAn,  Shah 
Kamran  supported  the  claims  of  Liltf  Ali,  eon  of  the  deceased ;  but 
the  brother's  snccession  found  &vour  at  Kandahfir.  LUtf  Ali  was 
deposed  and  blinded,  and  Ali  Kh&i,  his  uncle,  installed  at  Selmha  by 
Sard&r  Mehrdil  Kh&n,  acting  under  orders  firom  his  brother  Kohandtl 
Eh&n.  The  Wazir  Yar  Muhammad  died  before  he  could  carry  out  a 
new  invasion,  and  four  years  afterwards  Sard&r  Kohandil  Khin  died 
also. 

There  is  no  evidence  before  me  to  prove  acknowledgment  of  Persian 
sovereignty  by  the  local  chiefs  of  Siet&n  during  the  whole  period 
sketched  ;  certainly  not  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  But  there 
is  evidence  that  certain  Afghfln  chiefs,  who  nominally  or  really  held 
the  country,  were  driven  or  tempted  by  circumstances  to  seek  aid 
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from  Persia,  and  make  admissions  of  ^uan-allegiaQce.  The  question 
is,  in  what  light  are  such  admissions  to  be  regarded  with  reference  to. 
the  present  enquiry  ?  I  confess  that  I  do  not  attach  to  them  weight 
or  importance  even  though  in  the  form  of  sealed  writings. 

Whatever  force  sach  docnmeuts  may  have,  they  can  only  apply  to 
particular  short-lived  conditions  and  circumstances;  and  I  do  not 
consider  they  can  affect  the  validity  of  Afgh&n  sovereignty  over  the 
province  in  respect  of  the  period  under  review.  The  allegiance  of 
Sistin  was  of  a  feudal  nature  which  could  not  he  transferred  to  suit 
the  personal  convenience  of  a  temporary  ruler.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  afiSrming  that  had  I  been  honoured  with  a  call  to  arbitrate  in  an 
appeal  from  Persia  against  Yar  Muhammad  Kh£n  for  supporting  Liltf 
AU,  Sarbandi,  or  against  Eohandil  Kh&n  for  blinding  Ltitf  Ali  and 
inetalliiig  Ali  Kb&n,  I  must  have  decided  that.'whatever  the  merits  of 
the  case,  no  other  country  but  Afghinistin  had  the  right  of  exercising 
interference :  and  both  occurrences  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

But  the  enquiry  does  not  end  here,  far  from  it ;  at  this  epoch  dates 
the  commencement  of  a  new  state  of  things. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrences  last 
named,  and  it  is  seventeen  years  since  the  death  of  Sard4r  Kohandil 
Kh&n.  At  that  time  Ali  Eh&n  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  Muhammad  Bizfi's  share  of  Sistfin,  and  his  brother  chiefs  were 
Haehim  Khin,  Shahraki,  Dost  Muhammad,  and  Ibrahim  Eh^n, 
Balfichis.  The  last  had  become  sole  representative  of  his  fomily  on 
the  death  of  hie  brother  Ali  Kh&n,  Sanjar&ni, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyse  motives  or  inducements ;  the  bet  is 
patent  that  before  long  the  Sarbandi  Chief  had  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  responsible  Peraian  authorities  closely  affecting  the  iotereflts 
of  the  country  under  his  charge.  Two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
death  of  his  Barakz&i  patron,  he  came  to  Tehr&n,  was  received  with 
distinction,  and  returned  in  three  or  four  months  to  his  government, 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  Persian  royal  family.  His  acts  would 
bear  record  of  his  intentions  were  there  no  written  evidence  to  adduce ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  personally  be  had  transferred  his  old 
allegiance,  or  sacrificed  his  precarioos  independence  by  constituting 
himself  a  vassal  of  Persia.  His  reception  in  Sistin  was  not,  however, 
that  of  a  chief  acknowledged  and  approved  by  those  whom  he  had 
come  to  govern ;  and  five  months  had  not  passed  after  his  departure 
from  Tehr&D,  when  the  news  of  bis  aasaesination  reached  that  capital. 
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The  particulars  are  well  known : — Sard&r  All  Kh&n  had  been 
murdered  in  his  own  caetle  at  Sekuha  ;  and  it  was  said  that  hia  wife, 
the  princesa,  waa  present  and  had  been  woanded  on  the  occasion. 
Taj  Muhammad,  son  of  the  old  chief  Muhammad  Biz&j  and  nephew 
of  Ali  Khlin,  had  either  himself  done  the  deed,  or  was  one  of  the 
assaulting  party. 

A  special  envoy  waa  despatched  from  Tehrtm  to  bring'  the  widowed 
lady  back,  but  no  attempt  to  displace  Taj  Mnhammad  appears  to  hare 
been  made  in  any  quarter ;  and  he  cootinaed  to  exercise  the  control 
he  bad  usurped.  There  ia  evidence  to  prove  that  he  also  professed 
allegiance  and  sabmiesion  to  the  Persian  Government,  accepting  pay 
and  honours  in  return ;  that  about  seven  years  ago,  Fernsn  troops 
entered  Sist&n  from  Khdras^n  with  the  avowed  object  of  retaliating 
upon  one  Azfid  Kh&n,  who  had  plundered  the  district  of  K&tn ;  that 
the  late  Governor  of  Earmfin  went  there  under  special  orders  of  his  . 
Government  in  ii66,  when  one  or  more  regiments  under  the 
MuzaSam-d-Daslah  were  brought  in  from  the  Neh  aide  of  the 
Hamfin ;  that  later  still  the  Amir  of  K&i'n  occupied  the  province 
with  a  considerable  force  ;  in  short  that,  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  the  more  esteemed  part  of  Sistin  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
military  occupation  by  Persia '.  Moreover,  certain  of  the  sons  or  other 
relatives  of  Sist&n  chiefe  were  sent  to  Tehran  ;  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  the  Shah  to  Mash-had,  Taj  Muhammad 
himself,  who  had  been  specially  summoned  thither,  was  made  a  pri- 
soner, and  deported  with  his  brother  Kohandil  to  the  capital. 

The  question  of  right  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  events  of  which 
an  outline  has  been  here  recorded. 

Persia  holding  to  the  theory  that  original  possession  constitates  a 
continuons  claim,  and  disavowing  the  anthority  of  Afgh&nistj^Q  over 
Sist^n,  has  of  late  years  entered  into  direct  correspondence  with  the 
local  chiefs  of  that  province,  and  actually  pushed  forward  troops  to 
garrison  its  forts  and  towns.  She  further  quotes  Lord  Russell's  letter 
of  the  5th  November,  1863,  in  support  of  her  action. 

Afghanist&n,  admitting  that  a  brief  period  of  trouble  and  revolution 
called  off  the  attention  of  its  chiefs  from  Sistin,  and  gave  Persia  the 
desired  opportunity  of  active  interference,  adds  that  she  has  refrained 
from  taking  any  steps  at  the  close  of  that  period  to  regain   lost 
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territoiy,  becaose  the  British  Goverament  proposed  to  effect  an 
amical  adjuBtmeat  of  the  difficulty. 

I  have  giyeD  it  as  my  opinioQ  that  the  PerBian  claim  to  SieUla  on 
the  score  of  ancient  right  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  revival  a^r  the 
lapse  of  a  hiiudred  years,  during  which  it  has  virtually  been  in 
abeyance ;  and  I  do  not  tbink  that  the  English  ministerial  letter 
quoted  alters  the  position  in  this  respect.  It  left  the  litigants  to 
settle  their  quarrel  together,  but  gave  no  right  to  Persia  which  she 
did  not  possess  irrespectively.  Therefore,  in  an  arbitration  on  right, 
an  onjnst  conqaest  cannot  be  considered  jnst  by  virtue  of  this  letter. 

If  Sistto  were  in  no  way  subject  f«  Afgh^istdn,  when  brooght 
under  the  segis  of  Persia  and  subsequently  garrisoned  by  Persian 
troops,  then  has  her  independence  been  assailed ;  and  I  cannot  say 
that  the  acte  of  Ali  Kh&n  and  Taj  Muhammad,  Sarbandis,  have  satis- 
fied me  that  their  allegiance  to  Persia  was  the  general  desire  of 
the  inhabitants. 


I  will  now  turn  to  the  question  of  present  i 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  what,  in  the  present  day,  is  meant  by  the 
term  '  Sistto.'  The  expression  is  very  vague,  for  ancient  limits  have 
long  since  become  obsolete,  and  modem  signification  practically  com- 
prehends the  Peninsula  of  the  Helmand  and  H&mun  only. 

I  see  no  better  way  to  illustrate  the  case  than  by  supposing  two 
territories,— one  compact  and  concentrated,  which  I  will  call '  Sistin 
Proper ;'  the  other,  detached  and  irregolar,  which  may  be  designated 
■  Outer  SisUin.' 

The  first  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  west,  by  the  H&mdn,  which 
divides  it  from  the  L&eh  Jnwain  and  Neh  Band&n  districts,  respec- 
tively ;  on  the  south  generally  by  the  Himfin,  but  immediately  by 
the  Dasht-i-Sangbar  and  barren  tracts  south  of  Sekaha  and  Bu^-i- 
Alam  Kh&n ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Helmand 
below  the  band  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  canal. 

The  second  is  composed  of  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Helmand,  and  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  120  English  milee  in 
length,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Charboli  and  Khuspas  Biver  north, 
to  RudbAr  south.  Its  breadth  is  variable,  but  trifling  compared  to 
the  length,  the  actual  boundaries  being  assumed  as  the  limit  of  river 
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cuHivBtioii  on  the  east.  To  this  may  be  added  the  SistAn  Desert, 
comprising  Zirah  and  the  '  Shilah.' 

Sist&n  Proper  is  now,  under  certain  reservations,  to  be  hereafter 
noted,  in  possession  of  Persia,  whose  Governor  is  Mir  AUm  Kh&n  of 
K£in.  Outer  Sistfin,  on  the  other  hand,  irrespective  of  the  Desert, 
Shilah  and  nainhabited  tracts,  is  in  possession  of  Balilch  chiefs  who 
profess  to  acknowledge  Persian  sovereignty,  or  disclaim  allegiance  to 
any  sovereign  power  bnt  Afghinistin. 

A  study  of  the  territorial  history  of  Sist&n  Proper  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  days  of  Shah  Eamr&n,  JaUIu-d-diD,  son  of 
Bahram,  K&iy&oi,  held  JaUlab&d,  Banj&r,  and  other  places  to  the 
north  and  west  of  this  tract ;  Muhammad  Riz&,  Sarhandi,  held 
Sekuha,  Chilliog,  and  other  places  west  SJid  south-west ;  H&shim 
£h^,  Shahraki,  held  Dashtab,  Fulgi,  and  other  places  in  a  central 
position  and  near  the  main  canal ;  the  Nharui  Baluchis  under  Dost 
Mohammad  Kh&n  held  Burj-i-Alam  Kh&n  and  the  south-eastern 
comer;  and  Ali  Kh&n  or  Ibrahim  Kh&D,  Sanjar&ai,  whatever  his 
claims  on  this  side  the  Helmand  by  inheritance  &om  his  father  Khin 
Jahin,  was  restricted  to  Chakhanstir  and  the  opposite  bank.  Ali 
Khfin  had  at  one  time  to  recover  Chakhansur  from  an  Afgh&n 
nominee  of  Shah  Kamran ;  but  fighting  and  dispoBsessioo  were  not 
uncommon  in  Sist&n,  and  the  above  distribution  seems  to  illustmte 
with  sufficient  accuracy  the  condition  of  things  at  a  particular  epoch. 

On  the  expalsiou  of  Jalfilu-d-din,  Muhammad  Biza  took  Jal&labid 
and  other  places  to  the  north.  It  is  probable  that  his  associates 
shared  in  the  spoil,  and  that,  before  his  demise,  Ibrahim  Kh&n  had 
crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Helmand ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  if, 
during  hie  life-time,  there  was  any  one  acknowledged  Chief  of  Sist&D 
at  all,  that  one  was  Muhammad  Bizi.  Lutf  Ali  succeeded  his  father 
Muhammad  Riz&,  but  was  removed  by  his  uncle  Ali  Ehfin ;  and  he 
again  was  killed  and  succeeded  by  T^  Muhammad,  a  younger  brother 
of  Lntf  Ali.  The  latter,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  of  Earm&n 
in  Sist^n,  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  Persian  soldiers  to  oust 
Ibrahim  Ehfo  from  Jabanab&l  and  other  places  seized  and  held  by 
him  in  Sistin  Proper ;  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  strong  reinforce- 
ments from  Persia  prevented  the  return  of  the  Balfichie. 

Mir  Alam  Khin,  of  K&Vn,  then  possessed  himself  of  the  whole 
country  of  '  Sist&n  Proper.'  Sharif  Khio,  brother  of  Doet  Mubsm- 
mad,  whose  succession  to  that  Chief  on  his  death  in  1857  (a.  h.  1273) 
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was  aokoowledged  to  the  prejudice  of  Darwish  Kh&n,  Bon  of  the 
deceased,  is  associated  with  him  to  some  extent  in  administration,  but 
in  a  subordinate  capacity.  Few  traces  of  the  old  feudal  or  independent 
Siiit£n  chiefdoms  now  remain.  Of  the  K&iyfinis,  two  grandsons  of 
Malik  Bahram  have  some  kind  of  nominal  statua,^-one  at  Jal&1ab£d 
and  one  at  Bahr&mab&d.  Of  the  Sarbandis,  the  recognised  head,  Tftj 
Muhammad,  has  been  removed  to  Tehr&n.  The  representative  of  the 
Shahrakis,  Muhammad  All  Kh&Uj  resides  in  the  same  capital. 

Brieflfj  being  nnahle  to  justify  the  recent  action  of  Persia  in  Sietiin 
on  the  score  of  ancient  right  to  that  province,  I  am  bonnd  to  state 
my  opinion  that  as  regards  her  possession  of  '  Sist&n  Proper,'  the^c^ 
is  established ;  althongh  the  action  of  the  anthorities  before  described 
has  onquestionably  cwued  me  to  entertain  mis^vings  on  the  attitude 
or  sentiments  of  tiie  population  in  certain- instances. 

Aa  regards  '  OxAxn  SisUm/  the  professed  allegiance  of  Kam&l  and 
Im£m  Khto,  the  Bal6ch  chiefs,  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
mand,  does  not  to  my  mind  oonstitnte  a  case  of  absolote  possession 
similar  to  that  of '  SistlLn  Proper; '  nor  do  I  6nd  that  any  argnmenta 
bearing  upon  these  particular  lands  have  been  used  by  the  Persian 
Government,  except  that  my  own  request  for  the  recovery  of  a  stolen 
horse,  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Helmand  to  a  Persian  Yfiwar, 
is  cited  in  favonr  of  Persia's  claim.  As  it  is  unusual  for  an  arbitrator 
to  express  his  opini(Hi  on  the  merits  of  a  dispute  nhile  actually  in 
process  of  investigation,  or  to  supply  at  such  time  evidence  on  cither 
side,  I  am  bonnd  to  explain  that  my  reference  was  simply  to  the  head 
of  an  escort  accompanying  me  for  ordinary  protection,  and  had  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  matter  of  territorial  possession.  Had  the 
Yflwar  chosen  to  decline  the  responsibility  as  being  in  a  foreign 
country,  I  might  not  perhaps  have  demurred.  But  the  horse  was 
never  recovered  at  all,  nor  compensation  given  for  the  neglect  of  the 
~  Persian  Boldiers. 

The  garrison  in  Kalehri-Futh,  I  regret  to  consider  aa  brought  there 
in  contravention  of  the  t«rms  of  the  arbitration ;  therefore  the  fact 
of  its  existence  can  have  no  value,  nor  can  its  discussion  be  appro- 
priate in  the  present  paper. 

Chakhansfir  is  not  in  Persian  poeseseion,  but  held  by  Ibrahim  Khiln 
on  the  Afghtin  side. 

(Signed)         F.  J.  GOLDSMID,  Major-General, 

Ok  Special  Mitiion. 
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The  Sistan  Abbttiution. 

General  Summarjf  and  Arbitral  Opinion  ;  dated  Tekrdn, 
the  ii)tA  Augutt  1872. 

Preamble. 

The  Arbitral  opinion  which  I  »m  required  to  deliver  has  been 
formed  afler  penieiil  of  the  several  hietories  of  Sist&n  of  more  g^teral 
note ;  after  examination  of  mnch  oral  and  written  evidence ;  and  after 
a  stay  of  forty-one  days  within  the  localities  under  diepnte.  NatoraDy 
the  more  immediate  argoment  with  which  I  have  to  deal  ie  contained 
in  the  statement  authoritatively  given  in  by  the  Persian  Government 
(through  the  Foreign  Office,  or  Mirza  Melkam  Eh£n),  and  A%hin 
Commissioners.  These  have  been  carefhlly  considered  together  with 
the  documentary  evidence  with  which  they  are  supported. 

I  now  proceed  to  summarise  my  views  on  the  whole  Sistlbi 
question,  and  to  carry  out  the  inetractiona  with  which  I  have  been 
hononred. 

Sumfoarjf. 

I.  Sistin  was  nndoubtedly  in  ancient  times  part  of  Persia,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  so  especially  under  the  Safavian  Kings :  bot 
onder  Ahmad  Shah  it  formed  part  of  the  Dur£ni  Empire.  Fiuther  it 
had  not  been  recovered  to  Persia  nntil  at  a  very  recent  date ;  and 
tkat  only  partially,  and  under  eitcumstances  the  nature  of  which 
materially  affect  the  present  enquiry, 

XI.  Ancient  asaociationfl,  together  with  the  religion,  language,  and 
perhaps  habits  of  the  people  of  Sist^  Proper,  render  the  annexation 
of  that  tract  to  Persia  by  no  means  a  strange  or  unnatural  measure. 
Sat  Persia  has  no  valid  claim  to  possess    it  on  abstract  right. 
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whether  the  country  be  taken  from  AfghAnisUb,  or  whether  it  be 
simply  deprived  of  independence.  The  period  referred  to  for  former 
connection  is  too  remote.  A  centniy  of  dieconnection  cannot  &il  to 
be  a  bar  to  validity, 

III.  The  possesBion  of  the  Afgh&ns  for  the  second  half-centnry 
may  have  been  more  nominal  than  real,  and  more  spasmodio  than 
sustained.  It  may  have  been  asserted  by  raids  and  invaaioiu,  or 
mere  temporary  tenure :  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  eertsin  number  of 
&ots  in  support ;  and  these  are  most  material  in  an  enquiry  of  this 
nature.  General  principles  ud  theories  are  always  important,  bnt 
tliey  cannot  produce  facts :  whereas  iacts  have  a  more  practical  ten- 
dency— for  they  support  and  establidi  general  principles  and  theories. 
Neither  ancient  associations  nor  national  sympathy  are  strong  enough 
to  nullify  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  circumstances  show  that 
Persia  has  exercised  no  interference  in  the  internal  adroinistratiou  of 
Sist&n  from  the  days  of  Nadir  Shah  until  a  very  recent  date. 

lY.  Geographically^  Sist&n  is  clearly  part  of  Afgh&nist&n,  and  the 
intrusion  of  K&in  into  that  province  is  prejudicial  to  the  delineation 
of  a  good  natural  frontier. 

It  has  been  commonly  considered  part  of  Herfit  and  L^sh  Juwain ; 
though  its  dependence  on  the  Helmand  for  irrigation  may  cause  it  to 
be  included  by  some  in  the  general  valley  of  that  river.  The  Neh 
Bandan  Hills  manifestly  separate  SistAu  from  Persia.  I  cannot  bnt 
believe  such  would  have  been  found  to  be  the  itatui  had  an  illns- 
trative  map  accompanied  the  sixth  article  of  the  Paris  treaty. 

V.  But  while,  in  my  opinion,  AfghinisUui  has  the  advantage  in 
claims  on  the  score  of  an  intermediate  tenure,  superseding  that  of 
Nadir  Shah  or  the  Sa&vian  E^ngs,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  year 
to  year  she  has  been  relaxing  her  hold  over  Sist&n ;  and  this  has  been 
evinced  in  a  marked  manner  since  the  death  of  the  Wazir  Yar 
Muhammad.  It  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  second  half- 
century  of  Afg^n  connection  with  the  province  baa  been  a  period  of 
continuous  possession.  That  Sist&n  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Amir  of  E&Vn  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  helplessness  of  its 
independence  and  the  personal  action  of  its  ruler.  It  was  for  a  time 
at  least  out  of  the  hands  of  Argh&nist&n.  I  do  not  admit  that  the 
manner  in  which  Siat&n  was  occupied  by  Persian  troops  corresponds 
with  an  appeal  to  arms  such  as  contemplated  by  Lord  Russell's  letter 
quoted — There  was  no  fair  fighting  at  all.     Nor  can  it  be  admitted 
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that  allegiance  was  obtained  by  the  single  means  of  military  move- 
mente  or  open  procedure  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
see  that  the  Afghans  took  any  roeasaree  to  counteract  the  proceedings 
of  Persia  when  treating  with  Ali  Kh&n,  Taj  Mohammad,  or  other 
Sist^  chiefs. 

VI.  As  the  SiBt&n  of  the  present  day  is  not  the  separate  prin- 
cipality of  the  past,  and  it  is  essential  to  a  dne  apprecnation  of  claims, 
that  the  parts  in  possession  of  either  side  shonld  be  intelligibly 
defined,  I  revert  to  a  territorial  division  which  has  appeared  to  me 
oonvenient  and  approximate.  By  this  arrangement  the  rich  tract  of 
coantry,  which,  the  Hamlin  on  three  of  its  sides  and  the  Helmand 
on  the  fourth,  cause  to  resemble  an  island,  is  designated  '  Sistin 
Proper,'  whereas  the  district  of  Chakhanslir  and  lands  of  the  Helmand 
above  the  Bank,  and  Sist&n  desert,  are  known  as  '  Outer  Sist&n.' 

The  first  may  be  considered  in  absolute  possession  of  Persia,  and 
has  a  comparatively  large  and  mixed  population. 

The  second  is  either  without  population  or  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Balfichis,  some  of  whom  acknowledge  Persian,  some  A^h&n  sove- 
reignty. The  professions  of  Kamal  Kh&n  and  Imam  Kh^  do  not  to 
my  mind  prove  a  possession  to  Persia,  similar  to  that  of  Sist&n  Proper. 
Chakhansur  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Helmand  is  under  the  MghistB. 
But  the  fort  of  Nad  Ali  on  the  same  hank  has  been  lately  taken  by 
the  Persians. 

YII.  I  have  to  consider  ancient  right  and  present  possession,  and 
report  briefly  my  opinion  on  both  these  heads:  ist.  That  Sist&n  was 
incorporated  in  the  Persia  of  ancient  days :  but  the  Afgfa&nist^  of 
Ahmad  Shah,  which  also  comprised  Sist&n,  had  not  tben  come  into 
existence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  set  aside  the  fact  that  this  kingdom 
did  exist,  any  more  than  tJiat  Ahmad  Shah  was  an  independent 
monarch.  2nd.  That  the  possession  of  Sist£n  obtained  in  recent  days 
by  Persia  cannot  affect  the  question  of  right  as  regards  AfghtmistAn. 
If  admitted  at  all  under  the  circumstances,  it  ctui  only  be  so  subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  and  with  reference  to  the  particular  people 
brought  under  control. 

Arbitral  opinion. 

Weighing  therefore  the  merits  of  the  case  on  either  side  as 
gathered  from  evidence  of  many,  kinds,  and  with  especial  re^rd  b> 
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the  great  advautages  of  a  clearly  defined  frontier,  I  submit  an  opinion 
that  the  tract  which  t  have  called  '  Sist&n  Proper'  should  be  hereafter 
included  by  a  special  boundary  line  within  the  limits  cf  Persia,  to  be 
restored  to  independence  under  Persian  protection,  or  governed  by 
duly  appointed  governors.  This  opinion  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sincere  and  earnest  hope  that  the  Persian  rule  will 
prove  beneficial  to  a  people  whose  nominal  state  haa  been  from  time 
immemorial  one  of  terror,  suspense,  and  Buffering. 

But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  by  all  rules  of  justice  and 
equity,  if  Persia  be  allowed  to  hold  possession  of  a  country  which  has 
fallen  to  her  control  under  such  circumstances  as  these  detailedj  her 
possession  should  be  circumscribed  to  the  limits  of  her  actual  pos- 
session in  Sist&n  Proper,  as  far  as  consisteDt  with  geographical  and 
political  requirements.  She  should  not  possess  land  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Helmand. 

If  in  a  question  of  ancient  right  and  present  possessioD,  a  militaiy 
occupation  of  six  or  seven  years  and  the  previous  action  of  a  local 
chief  be  suffered  to  outweigh  rights  and  associations  extending  more 
or  less  over  a  whole  country,  and  Arbitration  award  the  most  covet«d, 
populous,  and  richer  part  of  the  Sist&n  province,  it  is  manifestly  fair 
that  some  compensating  benefit  should  accrue  to  the  losing  side. 

It  appears  therefore  beyond  doubt  indispensable  that  Nftd  Ali 
should  be  evacuated  by  Persian  garrisons,  and  both  banks  of  the 
Helmand  above  the  Kohak  Band  be  given  up  to  Afgb&nist&n.  And 
this  arrangement  becomes  doubly  just  and  proper  when  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  along  the  banks  of  the  river  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  Sist&nis  of  Sekuha,  Deshtak,  and  Sistfin  Proper.  . 

The  main  bed  of  the  Helmand  therefore  below  Kohak  should  be  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Persian  Sist&n,  and  the  line  of  frontier  from 
Kohak  to  the  hills  south  of  the  Siat&n  desert  should  be  so  drawn  as 
to  include  within  the  Afgh£n  limits  all  cultivation  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  &om  the  Band  upwaids. 

The  Malik  Sifih  Eoh  on  the  chain  of  hills  separating  the  Sist&n 
&om  the  Karm^  desert,  appears  a  fitting  point. 

North  of  Sist&n  the  southern  limit  of  the  Naizfir  should  be  the 
frontier  towards  Lfish  Juwain.  Persia  should  not  cross  the  HfimlSn 
in  that  direction,  A  line  drawn  &om  the  Naizfir  to  the  "  Kuh  Siih" 
(black  hill)  near  Bandan,  would  clearly  define  her  possessions. 

It  is  moreover  to   be  well   understood  that  no  works  are  to  be 
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CBiried  out  on  either  dde  calculated  to  interfere  witli  Uie  requimte 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmand. 

F.  J.  GOLDSMID.  Major-General, 

On  Special  Mittum. 


Pottaoript. 

A  Map,  Bhowuig  the  boundaries  claimed  as  well  as  those  of  pos- 
session, has  been  prepared  to  lay  before  the  final  meeting.  A  smaller 
Map,  illugtrating  the  country  awarded  by  Arbitral  opinion,  will  be 
g^ven  with  a  copy  of  the  said  opinion  to  each  Commissioner. 
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OCHKALOeiCAL   TBIES,  VZIH   KoTS9,   JOS.  THE   SlSTAH   CHIEFS   OP   THE 

Eaitahi,  Sakbasdi,  and  Shahsaki  Fauilies  ;  AS  ALSO  THE  Nharui 

ASD  SaNJARAKI  (ToKI)  BaLUCHIS  OS  SiBTAN. 

CranpQad  from  TMbni  Mmroea  uid  infbinution  g&tbtred  on  the  ipot  hj  Majoi^ennal 
Sir  F.  J.  Qoldsmld,  on  SpecUl  Uisdon. 

Memoranditm. 

The  acoompanying  Trees  and  notea  may  be  QBefnl  in  illastrating 

the  positioD  and  claime  of  the  principal  familiee  or  trihes  of  Sist^ 

ae  represented  by  individnals  at  the  present  hoar.     The  only  notable 

names  nnder  recent  Persian  encroachment  and  oecnpation  are  those  of 

LQtfAli,No.Xni. 

T%j  Muhammad,  No.  XVI.  J 

The  first  of  these  is  sud  to  be  still  living^  at  or  near  S^nha,  blind  j 

the  second  is  a  prisoner  at  large  in  Tehr&n : 

Sharif  Kh&a  No.  III.  Tree  No.  4-  Baldchis,  Nharfii,  a  Shia'h,  and 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Persian  Governor  Uir  Alam  Khfin, 
whose  lientenant  he  may  be  considered  to  be  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  province  of  Siet&n  : 
Ibrahim  Khfin,  No.  VIL" 

Im&m  Eh&n,  No.  XL      ■  Tree  No,  5.  Baluchia  Sanjar£ni. 
Eamil  Khtb,  No.  X.     J 
The  first  of  these  acknowledges  Mghin  sovereignty  in  C^iabhonsiir, 
while  the  other  two  profess  allegiance  to  the  Shah  in  the  Kamil  Bandar 
and  Radbor  districts  of  the  Upper  Helmand. 


I  Tree  No.  3,  Sarbandi  Sist&nis. 


19th  Avguit,  1873. 
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QENBILOGWAL   TREES. 


TREE  No.  I.    KAIYANIS. 


I.  Asad  UUah,  mentioDed  by  Khaoikoff  aa  the  father  of  Malik 
HusaiD,  flonrished  probably  about  a.  d.  1700.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  Malik  Ja'far  about  the  eame  period,  but  hie  omiasioa  from  the 
tree  does  not  affect  the  general  qnestion. 

II.  Malik  Mahmud,  called  '  Shah  of  Mash-hod,'  whose  name  is  still 
well  known  in  Sistui  and  parte  adjacent.  Accoiding  to  Malcolm  he 
made  terms  with  the  Afghans  when  they  besieged  Isfahan  in  1722 ; 
and  retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  with  10,000  men  to 
take  possession  of  Khurasan,  awarded  to  him,  in  addition  to  his 
hereditary  province  of  Sistan,  by  his  new  allies.  Later  on,  Malcolm 
says  he  proclaimed  himself  king,  and  gained  possession  of  almost  all 
Khumsin,  except  Herat.     Put  to  death  by  Nadir. 

III.  Malik  Husain,  called  the  younger  brother  of  Malik  Mahmud 
by  Mr.  Wynne,  quoting  Conolly.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Khaoikoff 
as  the  eon  of  Aead  Ullah ;  and  evidence  locally  obtained  is  to  the 
same  effect.  As  he  is  said  to  have  been  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Sistan  by,  and  to  have  rebelled  against  Nadir,  he  must  have 
flonrished  between  a.d.  1730  and  1747. 

IV.  "V.  VI.  Mr.  Wynne,  quoting  still,  I  apprehend,  from  Conolly, 
says :  '  The  £&iytoi  brothers  Fath  Ali  and  Lutf  Ali  were  sncceeded 
in  SistAD  by  their  brother  Sulaiman.'  I  have  endeavoured  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  statement  by  local  evidence  and  have  obtained  at  least 
negative  corroboration  of  the  conclnsiona  exhibited.  Ehanikoff,  more- 
over, makes  Sulaiman  the  son  of  Husain.  Flourished  certainly  between 
1 740  and  1780. 

VII.  Malik  Nasir,  called  the  elder  brother  of  Bahram  by  Elhani- 
koff,  and  mentioned  by  Leech  as  the  deceased  uncle  of  Jaliladin. 

VIII.  Malik  Bahram,  mentioned  by  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  Christie, 
Conolly,  Leech,  and  Ehanikoff.  His  position  as  chief  in  Sistan  is 
corroborated,  moreover,  by  all  local  evidence.  The  date  of  his  decease 
is  undetermined,  but  I  take  it  to  have  been  at  an  advanced  age  in 
about  1833. 
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IX.  Daughter  of  Mslik  SalAiinan,  married  to  Ahmed  Shah  Abd«]i, 
who  reigned  in  Afghsaistan  from  1747  to  1773. 

X.  Daughter  of  Malik  Nasir,  married  to  Shah  Kamnm,  who  was 
killed  ID  1842. 

XI.  JaUlndia,  eldest  son  of  Malik  fiahnun,  whose  histoiy  is  told  by 
Leech  and  Taj  Muhammad,  and  summarised  bj  Mr,  Wynne.  Although 
the  exact  period  of  his  rebellioD  is  doubtful,  as  well  as  of  hia  fint 
expulsion,  I  gather  &om  local  enquiries  that  the  Gist  event  took  place 
shortJy  before  his  Other's  decease,  and  probably  between  1S33  and 
1 83  j,  and  the  second  in  the  latter  year,  or  '  about  four  years  before ' 
Lieutenant  Leech  wrote  hie  Beport  on  Siston.  That  he  was  reinstated 
in  1836  and  1837,  and  re-expelled  in  1838,18  tolerably  well  ascertained 
from  a  report  of  Major  Todd  to  Government,  dated  2iid  October,  1839. 
He  writes  that  Jal&lodin  was  then  a  refugee  in  Herat,  having  been 
driven  from  his  country  'twelve  months  before.'  As  in  November, 
1837,  Mahmud  Shah's  army  arrived  before  Herat,  and  the  si^e  was 
not  raised  until  September,  1 838,  so  the  last  insurreotion  against  Jal&l- 
udin  was  most  probably  at  some  time  between  these  two  dates,  when 
the  Herfitis  were  engaged  in  resisting  the  Fenian  agression.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  ten  years  ago,  a  powerless  prince  in  Sistan. 

XII.  Husain,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  given,  beyond  the  tact 
that  he  never  obtained  any  high  position. 

XIII.  Malik  Hamza,  mentioned  by  Leech,  and  local  evidence  of  the 
present  day. 

XrV.  Nasir,  mentioned  by  Leech,  but  no  particulars  given  by 
local  evidence, 

XY.  Malik  Abbas,  as  he  is  still  called,  is  now  nominal  governor 
of  Jal&labad ;  in  reality  an  inferior  kind  of  mayor,  or  burgomaster. 
Attended  the  '  istikbal '  which  met  the  Mission  on  arrival  at  Nanra- 
b^  this  year. 

XVI.  Onlz&r,  Katkhuda,  a  local  functionary  like  his  brother  Abbes, 
but  in  a  less  important  place,  Babramsbad. 

F.  J.  G. 
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TREE  No.  II.    SARBANDIS. 


I.  Ksmbar,  or  Mir  Katnbar,  said  to  have  been  chief  of  Sekaba  in 
the  time  of  Nadir  Shah,  a.d.  1730-47. 

II.  K6chakj  or  Mir  Kuchak.  On  local  evidence  I  am  informed 
that  Adil  Shah,  Nadir's  nephew  and  iucceseor,  conferred  npon  him 
Karman  in  jdgir-~\.  e.  tree  from  state  levies.  Shah  Rukh  A^faan, 
then  governor  there,  would  not,  however,  enrrender  the  place.  They 
fought,  and  Kfichak  was  killed. 

III.  Mnhammad  R\7M.  Khanihoff  makes  him  the  ton  of  Kdchak, 
and  I  should  have  accepted  this  arraugement  as  more  consistent  with 
the  chronology  of  the  Tree ;  hut  local  evidence  was  opposed  to  the 
chauge.  The  above-named  writer  states  that  Mir  Kambar,  '  chief  of 
the  Sarbandie  from  Shiriz,'  was  sent  to  Sistan  by  Nadir  Shah  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  and  settled  at  Sekuha  as  Keddntar;  and  that 
the  title  descended  to  his  successora.    Probably  a.d.  1780-90. 

rV.  Amir  Khan.  Khanikoff  calb  him  *  Mir  Khan '  and  saya  that 
in  Fath  Ali  Shah's  time  he  became  nearly  independentj  '  encroach- 
ing on  the  lands  of  the  Kiiyfinis.'  He  is  one  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Wheeler's  Memorandum  of  the  17th  February,  1868, 
as  the  three  independent  chiefs  of  Sistan. 

V.  Muhammad  Riza :  eldest  of  five  sons  and  his  father's  sacceseor 
in  power.  Joined  H&ahim  Khan  Shahraki  and  Ali  Khan  Sanjarini 
Balnch  against  Jal&ludin  Kfiiy&it,  whom  they  succeeded  in  expelling. 
He  was  reinstated  by  Shah  Kamrin,  but  again  driven  out  of  Siatan, 
Mnhammad  Riza  becoming  possessed  of  much  of  the  K&iyini  terri- 
tory. He  waa  fouod  by  Feriier  in  1845,  perhaps  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power ;  but  he  is  wrongly  described  by  that  author  as  a  '  Sharegi ' 
(page  4I5j  Caravan  journeys),  and  Baluch  chief  (page  417).  Died, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  same  year  as  Muhammad  Shah  of  Persia,  or 
i..D.  1848. 

VI.  Ali  Khan ;  having  been  passed  over  in  the  succession  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Muhammad  Riza,  took  up  arms  against  him, 
and  eventually  obtained  the  assiBtance  of  Said&r  Kohandil  Khan  of 
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Kandahar.  Sardfir  Mihr  Dil  Khan,  bringing  an  Afghan  force  to 
Sistan,  seized  and  blinded  Lutf  Ali  Khan,  the  son  and  saeceeaoi  of 
Mohammad  Riza,  and  deposed  him  from  the  chiefdom  in  favoar  of  bis 
uncle,  Ali  Khan.  The  last-named  looking  to  Persia  for  support,  in 
his  ill-gotten  authority,  was  induced  to  proceed  to  Tehran  and  accept 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  a  royal  princess.  On  his  return  to  Sekaha 
with  his  bride  he  was  assaesinated. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  Need  no  separate  mention. 

X.  XI.  XII.  Daughters  of  Amir  Khan:  one  married  to  Dost  Mu- 
hammad Nharui  Balacb ;  one  to  Hamza  Khan  Kiiiy£ni. 

XIII.  Latf  Ali :  now  living  in  Sistan,  blinded  and  deposed  as 
stated  under  No.  VI. 

XIV.  XV.  Need  no  separate  mention. 

XVI.  T£j  Mohammad.  If  not  the  actual  assassin,  was  present  at 
and  instigated  the  mnrder  of  his  uncle,  Ali  Khan,  whom  he  succeeded 
at  Sekuha.  Acknowledged  allegiance  to  Persia ;  visited  the  Shah  at 
Maeh-had ;  is  now  at  Tehran. 

XVII.  Kohandil  Khan.  Died  at  Tehran,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
on  more  than  one  occasion  from  Sistan.  Date  of  casualty  compari- 
tively  recent. 

XVIII.  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  Need  no  separate  mention,  one  daughter 
of  Muhammad  Riza  given  by  Shab  Kamran  to  the  son  of  his  Wazir, 
Yar  Muhammad. 

P.  J.  G. 
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TREE  No.  III.    SHAHRAKIS. 

An  old  Shahraki,  Hajji  Abdullah,  ^ide  to  the  Sistan  Miesion, 
states  that  he  and  his  clansmen  can  in  no  way  be  considered  Baliicbis, 
or  indeed  anTtbing  but  Sistinis,  as  they  were  resideBts  in  Sistan 
centories  ago  together  with  the  KAiyinis  and  Sarbandis.  They  were 
originally  '  Nakbiis.'  After  Taimnr's  death,  hie  eon  Shah  R£kh  came 
to  Sistan,  destroyed  the  hand  of  Gnrshasp  across  the  Helmaod  at 
Malakh&n,  and  captured  the  city  of  Z&id£n,  driving  ont  and  scattering 
its  inhabitants.  The  Sist&nis  spread  here  and  there,  the  Nakh&is 
and  others  going  towards  Hamadan  and  Gulpaigan  in  Irak,  and 
acquiring  a  grant  of  land  there.  Years  afterwards  the  Nakh&is 
returned  to  Sistan  as  '  Shahrakis '  from  their  Persian  settlement  of 
Sbahrwan ;  and  some  of  their  companions  took  the  name  of  Sarbandi 
from  their  abode  in  the  '  Sarband '  of  Silakbor. 

VI.  H&him  Khan.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  in  modem  times  of 
the  Shahrakis.  He  joined  with  Muhammad  Riza  Sarbandi  in  eSect- 
ing  the  ^pulsion  of  Jal&ludin  Kiiytmi.  But  ^ough  he  shared  in  the 
distribution  of  K&iy&ni  territory  consequent  on  this  revolution,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Shahraki  chiefe  had  the  same  influence  as,  or 
divided  the  ruling  power  in  Siaten  with  the  Sarbandis. 

Xni.  Muhammad  Ali  Khan.  In  1867  accompanied  T&j  Muham- 
mad, Sarbandi,  of  Seknha,  to  Mash-had,  to  meet  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
Thence  they  were  sent,  as  quati  prisoners,  to  Tehran.  Had  been 
deputed  before  to  Tehranj  some  three  years  after  the  death  of  Ali 
Khan  Sarbandi. 

Other  numbers  need  here  no  separate  mention. 

F.  J.  G. 
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GENEALOQIGAL   TREES. 


TREE  No.  rv.    BALUCHIS  (NHARUI). 

I.  Alam  Khan,  Said  to  be  first  cotuin  of  Shah  Mihrab,  Khan  of 
Bampnr  in  Pottinger's  time.  Settled  in  Sistan,  nnder  the  auspices 
of  Malik  Bahram  K&iyiai,  on  the  borders  of  the  little  H&maD  in  the 
lands  called  '  Sabz  Kim.' 

II.  Dost  Mnhammad.  A  powerfiil  chief,  died  1857.  Leech,  writing 
probably  in  abont  1838-39,  mentions  that  he  married  the  sister  of 
Iliza  Khan,  and  gave  his  own  sister  to  Ali  Khan  Balnch,  adding 
'  He  is  under  K&mr^.'  His  tomb  is  shown  dose  to  Kala'h-i-N&n, 
or,  as  sometimes  called, '  KaWh-i-Dost  Muhammad  Khan,'  near  Bnrj-i- 
Alam  Khan,  the  capital  town  of  the  Nharui  Balnchis  in  Sistan. 

III.  Sharif  Khan.  The  principal  Balnch  chief  in  Sistan,  whose 
devotion  to  Feraian  interests,  whether  assomed  or  real,  has  no  doubt 
greatly  tended  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Amir  of  K£in.  The 
son  of  the  latter  is,  it  is  believed,  married  to  Sharif  Khan's  daughter. 
Sharif  Khan  has  many  sons,  of  whom  one  has  expressed  openly 
allegiance  to  the  Amir  Shir  Ali  Khan  of  Afghanistan.  Others  are 
in  Persian  pay  or  service. 

IV.  Shir  Dil  Khan,  of  Kimah  and  Bnrj-i-Alam  Kban.  Has 
local  influence,  but  is  ostensibly  in  Persian  interests. 

Y.  Azim  Khan,  of  Deh  Sharif  Kban. 
VI.  Needs  no  separate  mention. 

Vn.  Darwish,  passed  over  in  the  succession  to  his  other's  diiefdom 
in  &vour  of  his  ancle  Sharif  Khim. 

VIII.  One  of  them  is  in  charge  of  N&d  Ali,  the  recently  acquired 
Persian  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Helmand. 

IX.  Haidar  Ali :  a  well-mannered  youth  educated  in  Tehran,  bat 
now  at  Bu^-i-Alam  Khan. 

F.  J.  G. 
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OEKBALOQICAL   TREES. 


TEEE  No.  V.    BALUCHIS  TOKI  (SANJARANI). 

The  Btory  ia,  Uiat  in  the  Aaye  of  Malik  Bahrain  Eiiyfini,  the  Toki 
Baloohis,  of  whom  the  SanjarilDiB  may  represent  the  ruling  branch, 
under  their  chief  Khan  Jah^n,  had  wandered  some  time  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Helmand,  when  Jal&lodin,  son  of  Bahram,  fell  in  love 
with  the  chiefs  daoghter  and  married  her.  The  oonseqnence  was  the 
gift  of  a  fortress,  whence  sprang  the  settlement  of  Jahfinabad,  and  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  infiuence  of  Eb&n  Jah£n. 

I.  J&a  Beg.  The  first  of  any  not«  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
Sisian  history,  among  these  particnlar  Balachis. 

II.  Eh&n  Jah&n.  Spoken  of  by  Christie,  Khanikoff,  Leech,  and 
other  writers  on  Sistan.  He  seems  to  have  held  Chakhansdr  in  gift 
&om  the  Wazir  Fath  Kh£n  Barakzfii. 

III.  rV.  Need  no  separate  mention. 

V.  M6in :  murdered  by  his  brother  Ali  Ehan,  afler  the  death  of 
their  father  Khfin  Jabin. 

VI.  Ali  Ehan.  Succeeded  to  the  chiefdom  of  the  Sanjarinis  in 
Sistan  on  the  assassination  of  his  elder  brother.  Is  sopposed  to  have 
died  in  1840. 

VII.  Ibrahim ;  now  chief  of  Chakhansur.  Shared  power  with  his 
brother  Ali  Ehan  during  his  lifetime. 

Vin.  Besides  Jan  Beg  there  may  have  bees  two  other  brothers; 
bat  there  is  little  worthy  of  record  regarding  them  to  be  here  noted. 

IX.  Im&m  Ehan,  now  residing  at  Chah&r  Burjak  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Helmand.  Shares  control  over  Rudbar,  and  other  places  border- 
ing on  the  river,  with  his  brother, 

X.  Eam&l  Ehan.  Both  these  chiefs  profess  themselves  to  be  sub- 
jects of  Persia. 

XI.  Xn.  Xm.  Need  no  separate  mention.  One  or  more  of  the 
sons  educated  at  Tehran. 

F.  J.  G. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


1.  Itvurarg  from  Teirdn  to  Karmdn. 


Naxi  of  Staob. 


Appkoxhuti 
Dotanch 

IB  HiLU. 


K<Li'h-Nri  or  N&u 
Kin&nginl 

HkUE-i-8ulUn 

Kdm  .. 
Lsnsardd 

K4sh&a 

Kohrdd 

Siu      .. 

Harolukii 

Qm     .. 

I«bhbl 

Gulnabul 

SogD    .. 
K<]p4.. 

TaduU 

BNDbU 

N&ugnmbM  .. 
Akd*.. 
UAibdt 
Gitd-FiiaiDun 
y»td  .. 
9M-i-YMd     .. 
ZUdu 
Kum 

Ante.. 

Euib-Kuh  .. 
Bahiinubid  .. 
Kkbdur  KUn 
Biyfahi 

665 


abyW. 
abyW. 
S.byW. 


aEbya 

s.byaw. 

SB.  by  a 

8.by  W. 

abyE. 

abyW. 

B.bTK. 

E^.E 

EJf.B. 

B.byN. 

rp  E.  by  N. 

1  7  E.aE. 

1  5  E.N.E 

l.7Ebya 

EaE 

aE. 
f  13  EaE. 

ti7aB.bya 

iKiaE. 

tioE-bya 

S.E 

aE.bya 

aEbya 

S.B. 
8.E.  by  a 


:,Gooi^Ic 


ITINSEARIB3. 
i.  Kamdn  to  Qwddar. 

Naki  or  StAOB. 


Ab-i-gum 
ChU-i-KMnbw 


8ai>i-N4r&n  .. 
KbdBTJn 
Ladi    .. 
Kalinna 
Chih-i-Shdr  .. 
Ktioh  Gardin 

Sar-i-BAiid 

Sar  Kobnut  .  ■ 

Ab-aowlMii   • . 

Pa-Godii       .. 

KoUoi 

S*rbii 

DipUutOT 

Pi^d 

Buk  .. 

Bdg&ni 

Pi^in 

EMtw 

QUrtAn 

Kulnuriiuat  -  • 

DardiD 

Qdrrok 

QwUar 


>7 


aB. 

S.S.B. 
(lyS-byB. 

baw.bya 

f  IS  KH.B. 

»  N.N.E. 

E.3.E. 
E^E. 
B&K 
lioB^B. 


jioaE. 

3.E.  wa 

(6S.B.bjE. 


KamUn  to  QirUu,  618  milM. 
TOTAl^ 

Tehran  to  Kumin  665  milM, 

Kttnniii  to  Ov&diw         618    „ 

Total        1,103    •• 
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APPENDIX  D. 


3.  From  Sandar-Abbat  to  Natirtzbdd  tn  SUidn : — 

3ee  page  141  of  Mftjot  Smitb'i  Nuntive  to  Bun    . .         . .   148  mU«i. 
,.        35s                »                H                  Tdm-i-Mii  Dost  146    „ 
313               ,.                ..'                 Nwiiihiil      ..     S7'  n 
Total 551 


4.  From  Natirabdd  in  SUtdn  to  Chahdr  Birjak,  on  the  rigM 

bank  of  the  Helmand,  and  back  to  Sanj'dr : — 

Page  3'3.  Mi^or  Smith's  Namtire        iSa^mQM. 

5.  From  Banjdr  in  Sitldn  to  MatA-iad; — 
Page  3j6,  Major  Smith's  NanstiT«  gSij  milM. 

6.  From  Mash-kad  to  Tekrdn: — 
Page  391,  Majoi  Smith's  Narrative  558    nules. 


{f3. — Th«  road  60m  Mash-had  to  Tehrin  i«  well  known.  Hj  note-book  nudcM  it  544 
miles.  Ferrier  rsokons  it  at  a  lev  figure  (or  141  fanaiAt),  unless  he  allows  oearij  fimr 
milw  h/artakh  for  the  long  measurements  of  Ehdnain.  It  should  be  noted,  with  refer- 
enoa  to  Table  No.  1,  that  Major  St.  John  makes  the  distance  between  Bam  and  Bampur  leaa, 
1^  1 1  miles,  Uun  Mqor  Smith.  A  differenoe  of  aotnal  route  followed,  betwaen  Bam  and 
Klg4n,  would  unly  in  part  account  fbr  the  diacrepane;.  M;  own  computation  reooided 
io  1S66  is  in  &Tour  of  the  higher  figures;  hut  it  was  roughly  effected,  and  Major 
St.  John's  measuretaenta  are  doubtlees  more  accurate. — F.  J.  O. 


*  Iitdnsive  of  four  miles  from  Tdm-i-Hir  Doot  to  ChUi-i-Khtk-i-Muhammad  Darrisli. 
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INDEX. 


AMrlk.  S6  (Awirik,  pod). 
A'bit,  99- 
Ab-hoid,  75. 
AbbJiub4d,    376 1    inbabit' 

ants,  A. 
Abb&B  Kbin,  35a 
—  Malik  Khin,  303. 
Abbott,  Keith,  11,  S7,  Qi. 
Abdillabid,  180,  351,  385. 
Abd-ul-Rablm  tower,  133. 
AbdiURMdlKbi>i,3ilS. 
AbDozdin,  131. 
Ab-i-ffjum,  81,  199. 
Ab-i-lUhmat,  a  19. 
Abivard,  S. 
Ab-^t^,  70. 
AbBowir^,  131. 
Abli-1-Eiaim,  341. 
Aba  SiiTld,  400. 
Aoaoiw,  115. 
Adarbujiii,  4. 
AdsD,  116. 
Ada  Shah,  401. 
■  Adjutwit  BwU,'  3iJ. 

Sf>i^    Nor   Mnhanuiui 
Shsb. 

—  Miwion,       aee      Porso- 
A&hin. 

AighiniaUui,  Amir  o^   145, 

149. 
Atram£b.  aoiu  at,  35a,  399, 
Aghi  Beg,  351, 

—  Jin  Ebiii,  346. 

Subudi,  197  ;   oainp 

at,  a. 

—  HuhAmmad  Kbio,  9a. 
of  Bombay,  laB,  143. 


A'Uuh  Biibi,  361. 
Akbar  Kh&u,  269. 
Akda,  169  ;  lank  on  road  to, 
ib. ;  Qultivation,  ib. ;   the 


dKb&n,307,  316, 311 

3"- 

—  Shah,  aa7,  309,  395,  401 

Ahdan.  38a. 

'  AhnWeh,'  laj. 

Ahnt,  399. 

•AhwAlpAm,'  afis,  35B. 

A]bl,6o,e6. 

Alwiui  KiiC  387. 


Akhdod  Zadah,  319. 
Ala  Khai^ba,  386. 
Alam  EhAn,  404,  40S. 
Alexander,    nuvch    0^     74, 

>4S- 
Albak,  376. 

All's  horse,  hoof-piioti  of,  63. 
Ali  Aghs,  i8a,  189. 

'  Kht^,    aaflftmrinatinn    of, 

406. 

Sarbandi,  397,  40a. 

Allahii,  35>. 

Mr.,  147,   149,  163, 
„  log;  death  of;  377, 
Allahabad,  168. 
Almond,  irild,  57,  104. 
Aloe,  136, 140. 
Alp  Arilaa,  4 


Aaafistida,  57,  71,  3I9. 
Aaafd-d-IMulah,  343, 
Aibkinak,  389  mite. 
Adablid,  134. 
Aaparagiu,  wild,  104. 
Aspicb,  67. 
Anea,  wild,  107, 
Aatrab^  373. 
Aotrakh^  147. 
Atak,  s,  17. 
Ataeh-Gih.  aSo. 
Ataah  Kadab,  109. 
Aurora,  igi. 
Awirik    fort,    195  i     relics 

Axid  Khdn,   56,    61,   1S3, 

191,  303-  406. 
Axarbadn,  399. 
Aziitfbid,  197, 144. 

Bddim,    head-qnarten    at, 


■olA 


14!- 


AmiiabM,  . 

Amr  bin  Ltfia,  399. 

AmUaiii,  140. 

—  Duinfik,  140. 

Anir,  177. 

Ankor^  113. 

Appandioea,  395. 

ApriootB,  383. 

Alaba,  63  >  robbe^  and 
murder  bj  ohie:^  98. 

Aradin.  3S6. 

'  Arbibfi,'  59  ;  diatricta  in- 
habited b;,  59, 71 :  Bnttb- 
ger**  account  of,  59. 

^fdabil,  343. 

Ardagfte,  171. 

Atdaahir  B^bakio,  399. 

Aijmt,  104. 

Anaenian  Archbishop,  160. 

Aisliijiii,  50,  94, 

AaadabM.  354. 

AsadulUh  Ulna,  353. 


Badi'a-i-Zamin  MIna,  399. 

B«ft,  104. 

BafUu,   13a  1     vtHej,    133, 

ai9j  old  Tillage,  119. 
Bighin,  loa,  104,  181. 
Bten,  ai8. 
Baharlfi,    ndving    p^   o^ 

Bah^rao,  195. 

BahrHo,  150. 

—  Kiiyini,  40a. 
Bahiimabid,    179 ;    ootton 

cnltiration,  ib. ;  the  NAb, 
180,  »74,  409. 
B&hd,  ia3,  126,  133. 

—  Kal&t,  aa,  17;  tempen- 

Baiit,  178. 
Baila.  lis. 
Biii,  las. 
Baker,  Colonel  Valantinct  B. 

—  Dr.,  iB, 


ogle 


Bikd,  eT«rluting  fim  at, 
'47- 

B>U  KmUt.  6a. 

BftUghai  wKtch-tower,  345. 

B»lgMt»,  137. 

■B&lAch,'  47;  pUtoaa,  It  ; 
oMTiel  driTin.  1 1  i  moda  oi 
driviDg,  1*4;  origin  01,46; 

—  Khin,  55. 

Baldcfali,  Blgl,  62 ;  camp 
of,  81. 

—  (Nbarui),  genablogickl 
treeoftiie,  414. 

—  Told  (Sftuj&rioi),  geom- 
logical  tree  of  the,  436. 

BBldahiitin,ordent«BurTaj, 
18  ;  pUteau,  13 ;  hnna, 
»j;  forte,  341  Pottinger'i 
journey,  51 ;  lend  ton,  67  ; 
Major  Lovett'a  joumej, 
II9-I41 ;  river  tjatama, 
L    fljatema. 


B*m,  50  ;  fort,  86, 105,  197  ; 
Biteiiloftown,i9lS  ;  roata 
to,  133  note,  336;  plain, 
340  ;  halt  M,  141 ;  KJn- 
iieir'i  account  of,  143  ; 
populatian  and  tnuls, 
»44- 


Bampdr,  plain,  9,  199,  303  ; 
thermDmeter  at,  76;  fort 
and garrisoii,  76;  III,  13a, 
106;  Britiih  flag  at,  3og; 
Niib  of,  117. 

BampOsht,  Ughlandi,  13, 53, 
6). 

Bin,  141. 

Bandar-AbUa,  6,  19,  110 1 
exporUi,  a>7 ;  t«mpeiat[iTG, 

Bandar-i-Eamil  KUn,  3S6 

and  note. 
Bunjii.  J03. 
Banna.  353. 
Barak,  350. 
BiraksUs,  the,  40). 
Barbaria,  camp  o(  at  Chel- 

ling,  161. 
BanSl,  S3,  56. 
BaamAn,  £0,  6S. 
'Bast,' or  ■auctoary,  363. 
B&yaild,  grave  oC  378. 
B^istin,  or  B&jistin,   349  ; 

population,  350 ;  tradition 

of  an  ancient  isn(ff,fi. 
Bebdirun,  1^ ;  kalintar  or 

major  o^  tt. 


Bellew,   Dr.,  136,  308,  389 

Bert,  135. 

BaaW,  107. 

Bszoapatone,  too;  aaa  talla- 

BidariiD,   bait  at,  8(S  (B«h~ 

Blna-i-liUU,  397,  199. 
Birda— 
Black-bfeaate,  140, 
Buitard,    'houbareh,'    37, 

135,  179,  303,  336. 
Ch46r,  373. 
Cuclioo.  340. 

Duck,  w£d,  lag,  151,  )6i. 
367. 

S  T' 

annue,Suid,  115, 177, 903, 


i-Sail,  or  Hgem  of 


KaAar-i 


M4hi  Harwiiid,  373. 
Murgh4bi    Andalc,     8abi- 
gudan,  or  wild  dock,  173. 
Nighcingide,  361. 
Partridge,  303 ;  blui,  lit. 

Pigeon,  197. 

Quail,  397. 

Saki,    Water    Cairler,    or 
Camao,  373. 

Slrtio,  oi,  373. 

Stork,  IS  J. 

Taghalak,  373. 

Teal,  IIS,  361,  373,  397. 

Water-fowl,  151,  361. 
Birjand,     334 1    population, 
336  ;  route  fiom,  to  Tnrbat- 
i-HUdari,  338  nolt. 
Blanford,  Mr.,  i,  13, 19,  33, 

53,  94,  no. 
Blue  Udnalil,  ijo. 
Bog,  orsation  of,  14. 
Bold,  334. 
BoVlu-Kala'h,  384. 
Bolah,  3it. 
Bolida  talley,  135. 
"Mtajan,  380. 

attlri,  378. 


150;  195.  3t4,  33S,  340; 
lenvei  Mission  for  England 
with  deapatchea,  380  ;  bia 


Bampdr,   109,   i6s,    365 ; 

■ettlament  cS,  307. 
Brace,  Ur.,  160. 
BddiiT,  jt. 
Bdg,  138. 
Bugioi,  319. 
BQha«,  Dr.,  15. 
Bdjnijrd,  8. 

Bakhira,  priwmen  at,  371. 
Birj,  198. 
Bfirj-i-A%bin,  303. 
Bdrj-i-Alam  Kbin,  376,  «S4, 

304,  40S. 
Bdrj-i-Falakaar,  35S. 
Bdrj-i-HabiE,  198. 
Bfirj4-Mubammad  Ehin,  84. 
Buebahr,  6.  18,  9;. 
Bdx-mljl,  83. 

Camel,  liRing,  38  ;  anpplj, 
30;  killed  b;  change  of 
cUmata,  31;  tbotn,  7t, 
t34;  driver*,  70,  1*3  ; 
ownen,  311;  obatinacy, 
346 ;  aneodote,  347. 

Camet^  trouUe  with,  103, 
105;  — hairdotb,  166. 

Camravn,  Sergeant,  318. 

Campbell,  C^itain,  163. 

CaDnibaliam,  36 1 . 

Caper,  wild,  304. 

Capra  Bgagma,  loO. 

Carp,  lOJ.  tog. 

Carpet   mant^totoriaa,    loi. 


Carr, 


^  3S5- 


Britiab    Flag    queatioo,    at  |      n^t. 


Carunaa,  tribe  of,  90. 
Caapian  Surrey,  tii, 
CaatoT-oil  plant,  153. 
Cata,  16,  84  )  Angora,  84. 
Cave-dwellitig,  105. 
Central  Perna,  area  at,  5. 
Chddar-i-tliahi,  330. 
Chafta,  170. 

Chab&r  Btirjak,  or  Ji-i'Imim 
K)i*p,  188. 

Cbtbbir,  attack  on,  75. 

Cbih-i-Bermeb,  331, 

Cbi  h-i-Dam  dam.  339. 

Cbih -i  -  KUk  -  i  ■Muhammad 
Darwiah,  355. 

Cbih-I-Sbdr,  79,  304. 

Chib  Kambar,  83,  300. 

Chih  Sajak,  317,  330. 

'^bakhanaiir,  371,  i8t,  193, 
40  S. 

Champ,  plateau,  tl7;  vil- 
lage, 1 19  ;  inhabitant!,  ifr. 

Cbampain,  M^or,  95,  163. 

Cbang-i-Mdrgh^   163   and 


■:-,'0a::vGOOt^lC 


Chapdo^  71. 

'diapar,'  or  post,  366. 

Oupar  thdnah,  jSi. 

■  ChMhmah-i-Gwt,'  376. 

Chiitiia,  130. 

Chelling,  360 ;  oMuU  bt,  161 ; 

"75- 
Chib.  136  i  '°^  'S?- 
Chn  Ehuk,  138. 
Chinir-tiee,   103,  loS,  16); 

ftt  lUylii,  194. 
Chiraiffa  Kbia,  135. 
Chintk,  115  ;  probable  popa' 

IntioD,  laG. 
Christie,    Captain.    I),    50, 

3'fi.  417- 
Camnonetcm,       diffioulUea 

Clark,  15. 
Colrilla,  Dr^  146. 
CunuUy,  EdiTBiii,  log  ;  ji 
"l.  »7i:  3'6.  3'8,  3«, 


'.4'7- 


JSO. 


Eanuin,    1 


,  price  ol,  in  SiiUn, 
xji  «ole. 
Cotton,  in  the  Tidnity  of 
Kilm,  153  ;  cultivatioD  at 
Bahrimab4d,  1 79  ;  yield 
of  the  Kanniii  distriol, 
180,  3»7. 

CuDRoing,  Dr.,  163,  171 
1S4,  tSs  HoU,  191,  196 
patieote  at  Bam,  198 ;  103 

Cj'prees-tne  at   Ruknabad 


Dafaamn,  86  (bm  Dfoio). 
D«b-i-Defali,lS4;tomb«,aSe. 
'  Dam-Damah,'  199. 
Dam  Dewili,  i36. 
Damghdn,   15,   3S0;    ruins, 

381. 
DaniabU,  179. 
D'AoTille,  74. 
Darali-gaz,  8. 
Darakhib,  336. 
DanUn,  an. 
Darid-i-Eabir,  81. 
Darogha   Ala    Muhammad, 

J05. 
Darvighea,  84. 
Daririah  Khin,  409. 
Dinin,  195  1  fort,  ».;  140. 
Dasht,  137  ;  plain,  139. 
Diuhti&ri,  diief  of,  113, 115 

inhabitant*,  laC. 

TOL.  I. 


INDEX. 

Daibt-l-AtaaUbitiafa,  319- 

Dasht-i-Bi&i,    or    Shnhr-i- 

Farri,  345 ;  moaqoo,  346. 
DaHht-i-Khiishk,  238, 

Dasht-i-Ka«eer,  or  Darlaa- 

Eabir.  15. 
Dasbt-i-Biikh,  pLtin  oC  354. 

Daabt-i-SangbH  plun,  157. 

Data,  tnde,  55 ;  gro-rm,  Gj, 
66,  7a,  laj,  169,  ai5  ; 
cultivation,  1 38  ;  impreg- 
nation,  118  ;  tax,  133. 

DiuUtabad,  381. 

Dialaty&r,  34a. 

Ds  BlocqusTille,  M.,  375. 

Deer,  1 79 ;  legend,  383. 

Dehak,  6j. 

Dehfrwar  manh,  63. 

Deh  Uiilla,  380. 

—  Naronk,  385. 

Deh-i-PaIn,  316. 

DehnM,  368  i  efleot  of  fam- 
ine, 3fo, 

Delta  of  PenianArabiBtan,8. 

Dervish'!  well,  156 ;  baro- 
meter at,  ib. 

Deahtak,  361,  974,  408. 

Dil&wwEh&n,  33,61,68. 

Din  Huhammid,  113,  195. 

Dipkhor,  ai6;  revenue,  S>. 

Dipkbdr,  13a. 

'  DiHLnchu,'  145. 

Diiham  bio  Unit,  399. 

DiB,  13s. 

Diz,47. 

Dizak,   so,  68,  1 10 ;  valley. 

Do  KaUli,  316. 
Donkey  encampment,  iji. 
Doat     Muhammad     Khin, 
363  note,  378,  iSo. 

Baldcb.  404. 

DoEMieh,  138. 

Draduod,  141. 

'Drik,'8;. 

DaghabW,  3sa. 

Ddm,  138. 

Darand,  Sir  Henry,  ao£. 

Ddnntmd  plal«au,  9 1 . 

Darah.  331. 

DDs4ri  (Jabl-i-Birii),  337. 

Ediia  viper,  eipemaent  with, 


'  Evil  eye,'  the,  lupentition, 

364  nolt,  33».  350- 
ExecutioDB,  185  note. 
Ff 
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Fahrai  (mini)  74,84,  344; 

or  Pahta,  145. 
FaiislAd,  351. 
Falarf,  la,  133. 
Famine,  94 ;  feeble  attempts 

to     oheck,       96  \     dMtha 

throogb,  q8  ;  oannibalism 

during,  361. 
Far&man  EUn,  316, 
FariJLb,  331. 

Farmnt,  Colonel.  34a,  343. 
Fars.  69  ;  distutbed  ttate  ot, 

99- 


Siaii,    15a  ;    college 

eatabliehed  at    Eum   1^, 
i53i  '54.  ^43.  384. 
—  Khin,  40a. 
Felek'  Btiak,  175. 
Fem.  Maiden-hair.  57,  65. 
Ferrier,  J. P.,  16a,  168,  375, 
"J,   187.   393,  370,  373, 


Finunura,  156. 

Fir-treea,  Soolch,  I7*< 

Flrdi&b4d,  133,  ai8. 

Fog,  90. 

Forbes,  Dr.,  168 ;  mufderof, 

3'7- 
Fort,  ancient  rained,  86. 
Fox,  grey,  ehot,  104. 
Fraser.J,  B^  ii3. 

OiKh.  iJ4. 

Oadroma,  74. 
Qame,  see  Blrd& 
Garambigih,  81. 
Garmsll,  48. 
GnnOBlr,  109,  1 98. 
QivkhijiBh  svramp,  10, 15. 
Gaz,  longitude,  113. 
Giadla/uteifTotu,  mala,  65. 
Gazelle,  37. 
Geh,  67,  80, 
GSroft,  74  (we  Jlrfift). 
Ghafdr  Beg,  150. 
Ob&ian  Khin,  400. 
Ghaini,  Muhnmmadof,  399. 
Ghistan,  lao. 
GbLuk,  338. 
Ghoriin.  i  ta. 
Ohofar-Khan,  139. 
OktUdvu,  88,  103. 
Gibbona,  Serjeant,  107. 
Qicbki,  1 38. 

Gill,  Lientcnant,  B.E-,  8. 
Girin  Beg,  aoi. 
GiranrCg,  81. 
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(Mrd-nramDn,    1711      Hilk 

culture,  ib. 
Girimuij,  34g. 
Giahtij^,  39,  41  ;    fort  of, 

„  44. 46 ;  47. 

Go»t.  wild,  100. 

GM<i-Eiirkrlrin  valley,  iSo. 

Giddimid,  Major  -  Gflne»l 
Sir  Fredaric,  10,  iS,  31, 
6»,  74,83,87,92.110.113: 
u  uliitraior  of  tbe  Satin 
fronUar  queation,  145:  io- 
terview  with  M.  Streroii- 
ukoff,  146  :  at  ABbrakiiin, 
1471  At  Tehr^  ib.;  at 
Ltfolubi.  159  ;  at  Earmln, 
1R3:  Vint  to  the  Wakll- 
ul  -  Mdlk,  ib. ;  reception 
ofHindds,  1K4  ;  interview 
with  Fersian  CunuiuB- 
doner,  1 8g  1  at  Bam  fort, 
197  note:  JOi,  JOSi  re- 
ception of  Ibr^iim  Khdn, 
306,  Hi  wile;  at  Ovi- 
dar,  }]3  imil  nole ;  ordered 

s;  »'  ^^■ 


«l6,    ; 


»79; 


"65; 


with  SuidAr  Tmiia  B 
1H9; 


,  3J1- 


Qomboki, 

OdoilHul.  plain,  346,  348. 

Gdrg,  147. 

GuTBhasp,  399. 

Gwddar,  li>,  111,  13S,  141, 

U3. 
Owim-i-Talab  EUni,  81. 
Ow£r-Muuil,  aar. 
Gwirpnsht,  130, 


Haft^  Hih,  319. 
Uaftar,  73. 

Htidar  AH  Ehin,  378. 
lUjji  Abdullah  Kh^  149, 

—  Abdun  Nabi.  69. 

—  Ahmad,     116;      Major 
Euan    Smith's    interview 


resardlDg.  3 


T  Ah- 

madEhiOiju ;  tha  Mash- 
had  escort.  31;] ;  interview 
with  Salter)  ManU  Mirza, 
3:9,  and  Sartip  Hdsuri 
Ali  Kh^n,  3fi]  :  preaentB 
tothePrioceofMiuh-had, 
366  ;  379  ;  enteri  Tehrin. 
3S7:  389iarbitnildeci«ioi], 
3901  io  London,  ib. 

Gorjak,  197. 

Grant,  Captain,  51. 

Great  Salt  Divert,  16. 

GreJbo^ndJ^  61. 

Grnmkhau,  138. 

Oliohah,  381. 

Oulahak,  3B8. 

GnlisUln,  367. 

Guln^ad,  164. 

Gulpiig^,  105. 

Gulzir  Ehin,    310 ;   death 


—  Finuu-d-din,  401. 

—  MutuunmadHiiiunEh^, 
»44-  ^77. 

Taki,  175. 

HajjUbad.  334. 

Kalaku,  400. 

Unmadin.  15. 

fiitnaka,  S9,  193. 

Hares,  179. 

Harriioii,   Major,    31,    105, 

"'5' 
Hanln-ar-Baschid,  minar  of, 

381- 

HoEanki  canal,  301. 
Huhiin  Kh^  404. 
Haahmat-ul-Mulk,  149 ;  riidt 
to,  167. 
.nuz-i-dir,   356;  graTejrard 


Heath,  pricklj,  103, 

Heit,  118. 

Uelmand    lobbere  and   the 

Koi£n,  54. 

Bona  manu&ctory,  86. 
Her4t,so.  HI,  iis,a7o,3SS. 
Himmatabad,  171. 
HlDdd,  in  JiQk.  6j. 
His^d-B-Saltanah,  1 74, 308, 

Z'9-  33s.  348.  361- 
Hoeltier,  Mr.,  160;  aervant 

'.37?- 
Hokti  plain,  310. 
HonoDEabad,  179. 
Htlng  plateao,  40,  S3' 
Hdsun   Ali    Eh^    SartJp, 

36>. 

.  Eh^  117. 
Hli«ainabdd,  169,  167,  331 ; 

valley,  331. 
Hdsunsb^-i-Nnu,  389. 
Hydrography  of  Persia,  1-10. 
Hyena  hunt,  174. 


Ihex,  37,  IS"- 

Ibrahfmabad. 
flnat,>b. 


Ibrihlm  Khan,  la  ;  adminEi- 
tntion  of,  18;  60.66,  71, 
76.85.  196,  199,  205;  de- 
feat of,  by  Balrichia,  334  ; 
"59.  304.  307:  the  mur- 
derer of  Dr.  PoriMB.  317: 
hUaona,  318:  at  Nid  Ali 
fMt,  3*1 :  334.  398,  40s. 
409. 

—  Sfiltto.  33.  54.  77. 
'Ichthyopbagi,  69. 
Id-i-Eurtito.  116. 
DJita,  89, 96,  98,  131. 

'  lUurtrated  London  News,' 

•75- 
Ln^m  Junta,  the,  97. 

—  Ehiln.  Saidir.  188,  409: 
viait  to,  291 ;  306. 

—  Kiza,  347  i  shrine  ot,  356. 
363  ;  fether  of,  374, 

Imdmab&l.  380. 

ImimzMah.  S5;  of  Shah- 
Didah  Sult^  Muhammad 
Ali.   347  !    of  the  Forty 

'  India,'  tbe.  19,  336. 
Indian  ■arvanta.  64.  70. 
Irafahin,  40,  67,  68. 


«-leval. 


Iianu 

height     above    Be 
and  drainage.  3 ; 

Irij.  ancient  fort,  109. 

Ilia,  Coe  Bpeci«,  380. 

Iron  at  Kiuiuio.  100';  Faip4 
nine.  107. 
igation.  7,  9,  104. 

Isay^.  135. 

Kfeh^n.  10,  18,  50,  98,  106, 
1 M ;  longitude.  1 1 3 ;  149, 
1.17  J  Haft  Dart  Palace, 
I57i  the govemor.ib.  j  ban- 
quet, 1591  the  drama  at, 
160 ;  the  Bhaliing  minarets. 
161;  vlewftt>m  MountSn- 
6a.  tb.i  tbe  Madnaah.  163 ; 
164. 

la&ndak,  55,  57.  60,  66. 

Iifimdiar,  356. 

Ishkantbarab^  33S. 

lahkiiar,  171. 

lakil.  303. 

Tsmill  Samini,  399. 

lB|«tki,  131. 

lapid.  134. 

Imalab^.  167. 

Idtabonat,  ur  Savonit.  109. 

iBtikbfi,  75,  91  :  at  Nlrfi, 
108  ;  at  lahhin,  157  ; 
Vazd,  173;  Eanain,  tit; 
lUyjn,  193:  Bam,  196; 
Bamplir,     106;     Pi-r«d, 


117;  Kh£nij,  134;  Bail' 
jir,  308  ;  Birjand,  334 ; 
YliikBi,  350  ;  Abddlibad. 
35'  ;  MaBh-hftd,  357;  Ki- 

Itiaenry  ut  route,  SiaHix  to 
MBflh-hft<i,356;Mftsh-lu«l 
to  Tehrin,    39ti    Tehrin 

to  GwmUt,  419, 

Jnckala.  113. 
Jb'&t  Shin,  133.  135. 
Jagbatdi  Mu(;li^  400. 
JafadnsMd,  300  And  nolt. 
J^i-Gbarak,  366,  368. 
Ja-UJirm  valley,  377. 
JalilaWd,    303    aod    nolt, 

JalX-d-diD.  404. 
Jdlk,s6.6j.  113. 
Janidli.  84- 

Jamhiz  tawdr,  300,  »17, 
Jambul  trees,  13I, 
Jnmaliid,  309, 
Jnngiz  Khui,  40a. 
JiIdboi  MiriB,  378. 
Jtelmlk.  307. 

Jeater,  a  Nlrls,  108. 
JlnWt,  74,  79  ;  plnin.  106. 
Jonah,  the  prophet,  350;  hia 

grave  at  Muiul.  ^b. 
Jordan  willow-treea,  107. 

Jnmn  KMa,  60. 
Jatigleoftamariik  and  acacia, 

Juwi^Q  fortreBS,  319. 

KAul,  399. 

Kibuli  pilgiJiQ,  69. 

K»bil«hiio,  8. 

Kabatar-KhAn,  180. 

Kabiltarkbliui.  104. 

KitdirabM,  3S0. 

'  Kafeh,'  lalt  swamp,  106. 

Kttfir-KaU'h,  355,  401. 

Kablri,  131. 

K£.  Tojal  houwi  of,  401. 

'Kti  Khiiartl,  399. 

Kaiitiii  kings,  buiial-placeof, 

193. 
£aiinag^,  71. 
K^in,  escort,  151 ;  prodiiots 

add  exports,  336  ;  imports, 

337  ;  town,  341  and  note ; 

nioflquo,    341,    343  Bofa; 

Amir  ot.  406  (Mir  Alam 

KIi;fn),  40S ;  Amir's  sons, 

337  iwtt. 


INDEX. 

Eltijitu  Maliks,  401. 
Kfiyinis,  genealorical  trae 

of  the,  416. 
Kajir  dynasty,  944. 
Kftj^rg,  j;,  103. 
Kajdtcia,  371. 
Kdkhk,  346  ;  tomb  at,  347  ; 

ancient  citadels,  ib. 
Kalag.  63. 
K.-.lagin,  4fl,  so  i  ravine,  58, 

59,   61 ;    valley,   halt    in, 

Kall'h,  67. 
Kal'ah-ad-din,  6j. 
Kalati-i-AsraUD  fort,  39. 
KalaTii-Baealun,  3S5- 
Kala1i-i-DiikhtBr,  or  viiEJn'a 

E»t,  191.  354;  legend  0% 

3S4. 
Kala  h-i-Fath,  391 :  camp  at, 

393  ;  gwrison,  194,  409  ; 

KaU'h-i.K^,  336. 
KsUVi-K^  319  ;  temper- 
ature, <6. 

KaU'b-i-Khang,  375. 
Kida-li-Nau,J78,  313. 

—  Shur,  193. 

Kalakl,  march  to.  37  ;  cha- 
racter of  countrj,  38,  70. 

Kalinzao,  So,  104. 

Kala't,  348. 

KaUt,  50 ;  one  of  tbe  de- 
fenders t>t(t,-i. 

SaMUk,  136;  Islamic  fee- 
tival  at,  116]  population, 

KaWt-i-Blljdi,  33S. 
KalaVi-MiUla,  346. 
Ealpdrakin,  fort  of,  66  ;  67. 
Kain^  Bandar,  386. 

—  Kh4n,  305,  409. 
Kamih,  354. 
Kam-Nasir,  345- 
Kamran,  Prince,  403. 
A'aiuff,  6 1 ;  supentjtion  re- 
garding, 103 ;  diggere,  304. 

Kandahdr,  aSB. 
Kapar,  141. 
Kaiicb!,  6,  50. 
Karaan-ul-Mdlk,  107. 
Karawin  Kig,  31  j. 
Karbala,  147. 

Kann-i-tbD-i-Jamshid,  343. 
KdrXz,  61. 
Kamuiii,  deaert  of,  11,   16  ; 


5"r' 


■r  of,  i 


fort,  93 ;  copper  at,  loo, 
I  £0 ;  position  given  by 
Pottinger  incon^ct,  1 1 1 , 
163;  Utifthdl.  183;  the 
B^h-i<Nish«t.  iSii  Wa. 
Ff  J 
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ka-ul-Mdlk,  183;  theNa- 
wfib,  <6.  ;  ChriBtmae  pre- 
sents, 183 ;  arrival  of 
Engliah  mail,  1S5  ;  carpet 
Uid  shawl  msnufiutories, 
I03 ;  shawU  superior  to 
Kaahiulr,  187;  visit  to,tb.j 
presenta  troat  the  Wakil- 
ul-Miilk,  189 ;  farewell  to, 
ib. ;  visit  to  HindOs.  190; 
parting  gifts,  191 ;  popu- 
lation and  revenue,  xb. 
Earm^-Bandar- Abbas  road, 


"9; 


"7. 


,  9+  l-W.  '5^  i  gover- 
nor and  inhabituntB,  1 54 ; 
produce,  iji. ;  importance 
and  extent,  ib. ;  palace  of 
Fin,  16,  J  plain,  155. 

KtUhtdah,  347. 

Kuhlt,  86. 

Eashk^i  tribe,  109. 

Kashmir,  379  ;  shawts.  101. 

K&imabdd,  ruined  pillar  of, 
301. 

Kaor-Kand,  130,1 33  {Springii, 
139;  valley,  I33. 

Kastag,  33. 

•Katkbuda,'  83. 

•  Kavir,'  or  Great  Salt  De- 
sert,  153, 

Kavin,  ij. 

Kizrdn,  failure  of  water  at, 
96. 

Eed j,  or  Kej ,  dlsturbaoces  at, 
)0;  132, 134;  thermometer 
»t,  13S- 

Kelug,  137. 

Kh,  pronunciation  of,  69. 

Ehabis,  91.  93- 

Khit  plateau,  j,  IJ. 

Eluurab£d,3i6i  swamp,  106; 
village,  107,  no. 

Khali^  399, 

KhdUa,  386. 

Khin  Bibit  Eb^,  363,  308. 

Khin  of  Diiak,  40. 

EhiLn-i-Ebitliii,  87, 

Khto-i  Sdrkh,  104. 

Eh^in  JahiQ  Ehib,  318,331. 

(Sanjarini),  404. 

—  of  KaUt,  38,  44,  54,  1 19, 

—  Muhammad.  46. 
Kh£nab-i-Darwiidk,  355. 
Ehanak,  340, 
Khanikoff,  M.,   11,   15.  49, 

81,    93,    in.    316,    3,0, 
417- 


■,Cooi^Ic 


KUoA,  134 ;  govCTDor  itf, 
ib. ;  ilkTe  inhabitantg,  A.  ; 
nmU  from,  lo  Bmd,   336 

Klulr^  denrt.  f,  48,  51. 
68. 

—  NdBblrwdnl^  67 ;  reported 
nudo^  83. 

Klunraj,  3,0. 
H-hUfmibid.  3»8. 

—  (Khduab  KhACdD),  194. 
Khir,  108. 

Khoj«h  Ahmad,  iSi. 
Ehddad^  of  Kalit,  78. 
KhudabMid&i),  138. 
Khiinaia,  platMii,    81,  oS; 

W«Irot,37i,  374. 
Khfijrin,  80,  JO  3. 
Khdsru  Eh^  KajAr,  371. 
EhdiliMii,  plain  of,  8,  I4. 
Khwijah  Ahmad,  197. 
~AUE^,  331. 
Ei]dgh-£b,  150  J  plain,  151  ; 

well  at,  a. 
Eimak,  379, 

Kiniragird,  longrtode.  1 13. 
Kinaeir,  343. 
.  Kirta,  161. 
KiaUttk,  3S6. 
KiBhmUhmd,  138. 
KiAat.354. 
Ki^J45- 
Kogin.  9. 
Kohandil  Khin,   309,   396, 

398,  ^01. 
Eohri^d,  Si  ;  lon^tude,  II3. 
Kolanch  Talley,  I41. 
EoUni,  114. 

Kolm^t,  'Mihnib'at,39i. 
Ko1t&^,  109. 
Eaehin,  7[. 
Koflhk,  135  ;  bait  at,  140. 

Eiich  Giidwi,  304. 
Kik^hfligarddn.  h>lt  at,  79. 
Kdchin,  366  snd  iwtt. 
K6h.  85. 
Kdhnk,    or   Sar-i-Band,    44, 

S3i  capture  of,   60 ;    IJI, 

180;  fort,  1S3. 
EUh  Bim^,  It. 
Knbmetah,  13 1. 
Kllhp4.  81. 

'  Kolah-i-Faringl,'  155. 
Kubuariidnt,  191. 
K-irn,  Kavir,  16;  Mcred  city 

of.  81,  153;   ehrineB.  153; 

preuntatateof,t6.;  fitnati- 

ciim  uf  priesta,  (6.  i  mimu- 

bctures,  ib. 
Eumtr-biBtah,  60. 
Eund&r  rulna,  356. 


INDEX. 

EdnAkiSh,  103. 

Kupn,  165  ;  ita  mann&cture, 

166  (KdhpA,  mUt). 
KiSrdg,  53. 
Kilren  Dttgli,  8. 
Kurk,  187. 
Edrdk,  84. 
Kiulikoh,  178. 
Euitug,  110. 
Katbu-d-dfii,  40a. 
Kdtba'-d-dia-Haidar,  353. 
Kdtrd,  15,  107. 
Kwojnb-Askir,  196. 

Laddi,  80,  103. 

I^gasht.  63. 

I^ftin  Jam^  Jti. 

I«j[.  60. 

Lir  plAin,  106. 

La*  Bail*,  go. 

L*»h.lrs;  fort,  516,  Jii. 

Ldflh-gird.  384. 

Liih  Juwaln,  371,  307,  315, 

330  «o(*. 
Leach,  Miyor,  69. 
Lead  at  Eaniuin,  100. 
LsHcK  Lieutenant,  417. 

Lentz,  M.,    91 ;    publiBhed 


Liqaorice,  wild,  109. 

Locuat,  38). 

Looriee.  69. 

lAuii  Philippe,  .161. 

Loiett,  Major  BereBford, 

3'.  47.  7J-  79. 9*;  «""* 

through  Beehnd,i07;  jor~ 
nej  in   Baluchutin,    ii 
hiuta    to    explorers,    1 3 
Ovidar  to  Chimk,  ii_  , 
toEa8r-Eaiid,i]7;  Chiunp 
to  Bamplir,  1 30 ;  joiiu  Hie- 
nion-camp,  1 3 1 ;  Bampdrto 
Fiahln,  ib. ;  at  Sarbis,  ib.  \ 
PIshfn   to   Kej,   133  ; 
Panjjplr.  13S;  Panjgiir 
Mfrf,  139  1  MM  toGwKdiiT. 
140;  150,  163.  iGj,  100, 
10s.  335,  340,   374,   383, 
agi.  303.  307.  3'o.  3^1. 
368  nMt,  3B9. 

L6t.  63. 

Ldt,  or  Lot,  deeert  <A  <&• 


Macnaghten,  Sir  W.,  269. 

Madder,  133. 

Hadnaoh  of  laTali^  161. 

—  at  Kiflthk.  347. 

Hagaa.  51,  67,  71 ;  marder 


of  the  chief  of,  69  ;   130, 

IapHe»,89. 

1^6,110. 
Mdhl^bnd,  338. 

H^i-Khar<D,'  69. 
Mahomed  luntUI  Be^.  377- 
Mihdn,  90,  193  ;  ihnne,  it.; 

population,  193. 
MiihwiUt,  village  group,  35 1. 
M^bdt,    1 70 ;    pottoriea    uf, 

171. 
Maki^D,    6 ;    cooot   aoenery. 


Malik  HuHUQ  Kiiy^i,  401. 

—  MahaiiuaadK£y^i,40i. 

—  Shah,  400. 

'  Maluk-i-TAii^'  399- 


Hand,   I 
,133 


n6. 


;  importanc 
116. 


•  of. 


Manaur  Sanubii,  399. 
Manucbahr,  399. 
Marco  Polo,  89. 
Hard^Eh^3i9.  3"' 
Marmot,  or  prairie-dog,  355. 


by  fiumne,   361 ;    aliiine, 

363- 
MiuhlBh,  81,  103. 
Mdahkld.  51,  53 

enemy  at,  54. 
Haakat,  G,  19. 
Maskiiii,  339. 
Masonic  star,  the,  315. 
Ma'adm  Ehio,  196,  305. 
Ma'idma  Fatima.  153. 
'  Maukuftt,'  347. 
Minan(-nn-nahir,   (^Tentt* 

Mayo,  Kiiil,  314. 

Muandar^,  379. 

Maiinitn,  373;  eictat,  375. 

'  MairaTtt."  37. 

Meh  Kahnb,  345. 

Mehnah,3i3. 

Mehr,  374. 

Hehrdll  Khin,  3 

Merewether,  Sir 

Merv,  343. 

Hetz,  newi  of  capitnlatton 


89. 


of,  153. 


377. 
Ulan-Daaht,  37s,  377- 
MUbideh,  351. 
Miin  Jaogal,  109. 
Hibm^ndir,  the,  33. 


- 8l^- 


'Mihnlb'M  Kolmdnit,  391. 
Mihntb  Kh^,  68. 
Miles,  Cnptnin,  lo,  l),  70. 
MU'i-NMiri,  147. 
Mfl-i-ZAidiiB,  301. 
MimoB*  thorn,  133. 
Mfnib,  no,  13s.  »3t>- 
Uinir  of  Khiiaru  Ginl,  373, 
Miniirets,  tbe  alwkiiig.  161. 
Mintitrels,  131. 
Mir,  fort  of  the,  aS8. 
Mir  Afad  Kbin,  39S. 

—  Akhfrdid.  wulasce  oC 

39  ;    br«Bch  of  oontnct, 

40  ;  qaairel  with,  43. 
Hinge  114. 
Mirakhor,  75. 
Mirakhor  Gh&fur  Beg,  14a. 
Mil  AluQ  Khia.  jj  7. 

—  ABodiiUab  B<^,  349. 

—  Kachik  Eh^,  ciikdel  of, 

—  Muhammad,  401. 

—  Mflrid.  44,  i9,  60. 

—  Shing  Kh«ii,  138. 

—  W£Hb  KaL(ntar,  305. 

Mirf  Baata.  til,  113,  llf  ; 

probable  popdlatioQ,  116; 

134.  IJ8. 
Mu^  AbdiiUiih.  131. 

—  Aabnif  AH  Khitn,  10, 
S4.7».  'II- 

—  HuHdn,  339. 

—  Jnhin,  murder  of,  348. 

—  Khtln,  60. 

—  M»hdi  Khin,  3S0. 

—  Ma'stim  Khia,  147  i  un- 
fitness «s  arhitntti^,  148 ; 
150.  iSs.  189,  199,  J09, 
337,  143,  J50;  Irenehery 
nt,  a6o;  289,  304.  309; 
BUBpensiun  of,  J13 ;  334, 
358,  378.  383-  389. 

—  Melkam  Khin,  3S<). 

—  T»kiKbiD,i54;  biBpopu- 
Uritj,  155  ;  hu  death,  156. 

—  Ulagh  Beg,  400. 
Momiiuibdd.  3S0. 
Uortaiieh,  131. 
MosquitoPB,  3 1  d. 
Mountaini,  uni£>rtn  diiwction 

of  langeB,  10 :  ezceptioQB, 
1 3  ;  aaine  phenamenoD 
probable  in  Arabia,  1 3  ; 
survsyed  portjoan,  1 1  ; 
minor  ridgea,  ii;  absence 
of  prominent  apuni,  1 3  ; 
•  general     elevation,     ib. ; 


gnvel  slopes,  ib. ;  higheat 

continaoua  range,  ib. 
Ab  KiLTid  mooTfcd,  314. 
Abiiiir  hilL  340,  341  nolt. 


370.  . 


a37-. 


Ahu  Ban,  119. 
Akhor-i-Balffaab,  »S7. 
Albdis   chiun,   j,    to,   <3. 

15.81. 
Angaria  hill,  339. 
Aituiih  hilla.  Sq. 
Badamiln  hilU.  101. 
Bagirband  range,  35,  115, 


'37- 
Btfghakird  hilla.  79, 104,  (or 

Biishkdrd),  9. 
BiaoAa  Mil,  73, 79, 130,304. 
Behdd,  344. 
Caucasus,  1,  11. 
ChaLfb-  Orlmbtu,  93. 
Char-gul-ka'Dilcri,  114. 
DahoHh-i-Nfrie,  107. 
'  Dahnah-I-^idar,'  377. 
DuDKv^d,  Mount,   7,  10, 

"3.  79.  3«7- 
Damdam  rook,  330. 
Daiaboi  KAh,  134. 
Darb  ChMn,  mud  ToTcanD, 

141. 
Dnwir^  range,  181. 
Deh    Bakri,    paiH,    87,    93. 

338;  mngs,  193,  joi. 
Devan-i-Murad  bills,  334. 
Hfzak  hillg,  6,  57,  66,  70. 
Ddnnllnti,  93. 
Fuioch  piua,  80. 
Farab  bill,  336. 
Firui-KiSh,  387. 
Uhaoil  hilli.  128.     . 
Uiruk  Paw,  135, 
GodaiN-i-Baidar,  354. 
GodAri-Boiuir,  57. 
God^-i-BriDJinto,  66j    or 

Brin^n£n.  73. 
Godar  - 1  -  DanUit  -  i  -  Benar, 

346. 
Godiir-i-Dihnid,  36%. 
GodaN-Dukhtar  paB!^  103. 
Godar~i-Grid.  344. 
Godor-i-Khir-Sang    pass, 

354' 
Godsr-i-Lard-i-Zdird     pan. 


Gw  jnkib  ridge,  67. 
Hlnda  hiiah,  11. 
Hindiiwibi    pass,   47.    53 ; 

view  from  summit,  4S. 
Jafkr  Klih,  tSi,  (spelt  Ju~ 

«r>.  193. 
Jamld  Bind,  336. 
Jamal-Biriz  range,  13,  8a. 
Jambkf  range,  13,35,33.1  l(i. 
Jbal,  38. 


Ealit hills,  III,  118. 
EbikhiKtih,  114. 
Khin-i-Surkh  paaa.  81. 
Elu(rplbht,  CT  the  Porcu- 


B,  »37- . 


13. 


93.  I'M. 


73.  10+. 
Blohnid  isnge,  Bj,  9: 
t67. 

K  othal-i-Pichio^paM,  366. 
Kuba  mound,  314. 
Kdh  BKki^  336. 


-Dina 


'3- 


—  Haz&,  13.85,88,103. 

—  EaHt,  86. 

—  Kal-i^giv,  t03. 

—  Kaehkdi,  tio. 

—  Mehdf,  141. 

—  Salai,  41. 

—  Tdd^  109. 
Kdh-i-BaiB,  range  tt,  354. 
Edb-i-Basmin,  la. 
KHh-l-Bfrg,;)  ;  altitude  o^ 

7>- 
Elibi-Garak  bilk,  331. 
Kdh-i'Gbanii,  119. 
KiUi-i.Guebn,  £1. 
Ktih-i-Homand,  73.  ti9. 
Kdh-i-Ispiddn,  73. 
Kdh-i-Kalali-i-Eah   range, 

316. 
Kdb-i-Khwtijah,   J53.   157, 

367,  ,107. 
Edh-i-Maiampddit.  47. 
Kdh-i-Mnlla.  134. 
Kdh-i-Nasar,  rangt 
Edb-i-Naueh^a,  0 


e  of,  354. 


'.79- 


Kilh-i-!. 

laUtion,  356- 
Ktih-i-8hab,  193,  330. 
Eah-i-Shiiiras  peak,  133. 
Kiib-i-3banir^,  3S7. 
Edh-i-ZilziJa,  331. 
Edrdisb,  7. 
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INDEX. 

K6rfi«tin,  of.  8.  13. 

Niini-Noiwaud,  146 ;  hotel 

KtoD.  I,  4. 

3»6- 

at.*. 

K&TinDg^i3. 

Ni>n-baldk,orMiii]lnii,34S: 

L>ki  »B,-e,  3,6. 

nlk  fiictorieis  176. 

valley,  iS. 

Luhv  hUk,  119. 

NCHb.  107 ;  head-qu>rt«i«  of 

Mitr-Kiih,  J38. 

'  MubandiB.'  150. 

Bibimn,  108. 

Meh-KAh,  79. 
NttiyQDKflaSkuh.  )19. 
Ni-kllli.  38. 

Muhfaat  Kbin  Nharui,  -179. 

Nittbapur.  355,  366.  370. 

Mulberry  tree,  340- 

Nolent,  141? 

Mnl».  99. 

Niiru-dln.  235. 

NehBanJBn.  157. 

Mdlla  Chikar-a  tower.  133. 

N4.birwini,46.s5,  60. 

NigftiWllB,  137.  "9- 

—  Kbin,  187. 

KtSshki,  51. 

NiforhiUs.  115. 

NusratoUd  range,  J48. 

33=- 

ruon,  149. 

Pi-bwid  hill,  J57- 

MHiuhi  bdAi,  181. 

I'eraiMi  Mtt-s  80. 

.tldDBhiKar^iiiatEhdii.318. 

Olennder.  140.  ao2. 

Pettvh  hilU,  31. 

Mdrrhikir,  longitnde,  113. 

Opirnn.  loj ;  trade,  175.347. 

PlmpfakB.  13J. 

Mlirghab,  107. 

Ri|*kpeak.  US. 

Miirti.  39,  41,  53,54,56. 

Onnrizfdand.128, 

Rdndd  hiU»,  J5. 

MliBhkiiiiin,  167. 

MfiBUfe  Khiu.  33.  36,  44. 

OwU,  j6i. 

faiji  range.  141. 

4S.  53.  57- 

MriMuharu-I-M<ilk.  371. 

PiMeb,  386. 

Sanvjin  bilk.  48. 

'MuBtofi,' the,  158. 

Pa.G»lar.  368. 

Snrdu    or    Bundu    r«nge, 

■  Mn«tofl-uI-Mumflik,'  147. 

'Paliluwan,'orinHtler,a,35o. 

"3J. 

MlIzoffart-d-Daulah,     301, 

Tahra.  213. 

SuimdfaUls,  6.  11. 

406. 

Pahdri.  58. 

SarviBtan  range.  191. 

Mum,  I J  7. 

Pabn  group,  67.  70. 

SsTaLfai,  Mount,  1 3. 

Myrtle,  wild.  .69. 

Panj-Deh,  323,  314. 

Shah  Koh  bill,  loj. 

Panjgdr,  53,  122,  135  ;  date 

i^ba-S»win(n  range,  81. 

N&l   All,   181:    fort,    29S; 

cultivation,  138. 

8baira«  peak,.  j6,  39- 

ruina,  J99. 

Pari*. pflraieuSH,  237;  treaty 

Shir-Kfib.  171. 

N.HlirKuliKh4tt,40.. 

of  1837.  145. 

Siiih-Kiih,  31,  346. 

—  Shah,  J43,  251,  40(. 

Parom  plateau,  136. 

Siitneli  Ktih  range,  11.48. 

Nahiwand,  batUe  of,  199. 

Parpi  iron-mine.  107. 

57,66.73."°- 

NtibSuIimauKhiD,  199. 

Partridge,  francolin,  70. 

fiig-i-Juuiitn,  ni. 
SuiUmouDt.  161. 

mib,.  106. 

Pi-nSd,  131.  216:  revenue. 

NAibu-l-Ai^li,the,3ei. 

217:    ruined  tower   neir. 

Sfllaiminiah.  hill  of,  370. 

Na'imaMd,  144. 

>iB. 

Sftrok  hilk.  ^1. 

Nain.167. 

Pasand  Khin,  72. 

Tahrdd  clifT,  86  ;  hilU.  140. 

'  NAiiair,-  the,  304.  314. 

Takht-i-Niidfr,  81.  201. 

//akal  m«fai«.  310 

P»Afth,  67.  ^          '       ' 

T»Ur  range.  36;   p>a>,  i»6, 

Hii,  56. 

Pattinaon,  Lieut.,  j'g. 

141. 

Nio,  114. 

Perkina,  MrB.,  363. 

T»ng-i-Karim  p»g,  109. 

Nanun,  139. 

PerwpoliB,  105. 

Tang-i-SartLW  paw.  387. 

Nnrimsn,  399. 

Pecni,  the  famine,  94  ;  phy- 

TanruB,  11. 

Narmaahfr,     50,      74,    8« ; 

Bica]  geogi»phy  of,   I,  tee 

Z^{T™.Bk.peaofthe,  8. 

plaiDH,  .99.  245. 

Physical;  population.  98. 

MH  3=3. 

•'S,rS;"iS'i,'«i."Z. 

Mud.HI,a,  150  note,  365. 

Mirm      Ma'sdm      Kbin  ; 

375- 

■ervice,  pay  in,  106  ;  aenti- 

—  A&alKhin,  3,7. 

N«T.  399. 

nel«.,238;NewYe»r,3i6; 

—  AsUmKb&i,  316. 

—  Rastond,  117. 

l»ay'Hi:™tiirite,347:rtate- 

—  Beg,  150, 

N..ru^in-Shah,  »7S- 

me^t  of  claim.  k>  Sirtio, 

-H*aar:3i3- 

Niu-Gdinbas,  168,  388. 

Mf.'  306. 

_  Howin  Beg,  los. 

Nau-Roi,  101, 153,  372,  287. 

Feru<-A6^uin  MiMon,  125  ; 

—  H&«iD  Kbin,  384. 

the  Sistiln  qaestion,   ib. ; 

—  Haian  Kbin.  337,321. 

'Nawib,'Uie,  loi  nnd  nof<!. 

Sir      Frederic      Ooldamid 

—  I-mail  Beg,  349. 

Moctarinia,  the  new,  31. 

l(»ve.  England,  ib. ;  ir<HD 

—  Kbitn,  JOS.  117. 

Neh,  112.115- 

AdeQtoBombay.llCjsul 

—  Kai>tKhin,  ]6i. 

for   Pendan  Gulf,  ib.;  at 

—  Kiaa  (Iraiim  Riisa),  383. 

Nbarfii,  404. 

Bandai^Abbai.  216;  leave. 

—  Rii*  Khto,  396.  40'- 

NhaniiB,  the,  404. 

138 j    halt  at  Bitgu.  ib.; 

ii.Gooi^Ic 


kfidkhfl 
at  Kh^d,  3^4  ;  commum- 
cats  with  Major  Lovett, 
liJ;  at  the  Deh  Bakri 
paw,  339;  Majnr  Lovett 
and  Sergeant  Bower  at 
Bam,  139;  joined  by  Major 
Lovett  at  Behdirun.  140  ; 
preparatioTiefbr  march  into 
SiBtftn,  i4i  ;  itinerary  of 
route,  Bandar -Abbas  t 
Bam,  141  noI«;  halt  i 
Bam,  J41  ;  misfortunes  of 
the  unpaid  attache,  141  j 
leave  Bam,  16. ;  nrength 
of  Minion,  ih.  note ;  camp 
at  TiSm-i-Rig,  147 ;  halt 
at  NuBatab^,  349;  arri- 
val of  the  Siatda  escort, 
3501  camp  at  Tdrsh-ib, 
153  ;  light  SLit^,  353  I 
on  the  Zamiti'i-Shilah,  ib. ; 
itinerary  of  manih,  Bam  to 
Sisbin,  455  note;  holt  at 
the  Dervieh'B  well.  356 ;  at 
Sekuha,  159 ;  Chelling, 
161  ;  reception  at  Noglra- 
hid,  163  ;  evidence  of  hoo- 
tile  feeling,  i6j  ;  the  Per- 
aian  Commiasioner'a  trea- 
ohery,  366;  visit  to  the 
Governor  of  Sistdn,  367  ; 
breakfa-,t  nt  Tapoh-i-Rig, 
369 ;  leave  Naalrmbiid, 
370;  march  up  the  Hel- 
mand,  371;  at  Kala'h- 
Naii,  378  ;  Kimak,  379  ; 
the  SistAn  'Band,'  »8l ; 
oamp  at  Dalc-i-Dehli,  385 ; 
march  to  Chahir  Bdrjok, 
388  ;  further  trouble  with 
Fereiau  CoauniiBioiier,  390 ; 
at  Kola'h-i-Fath,  393  ; 
Aghi  Jiin  Sarbandi,  397  1 
Jah^iuibad  fort,  300  ;  Za- 
bidiin,  301;  refuted  od- 
migsion  to  JaUlabiU,  31J3 ; 
.  at  Bd>j-1-Afgh^,304;  op- 
,  pceitioatomeetingofCom- 
miBmoners  at  BA^-i-Alam 
Khito,  304 ;  at  Banjttr, 
JoS;  Ma'inioKhin,  30s; 
preparationa  to  receive 
General  Pollodt  and  the 
Af|ch^  Mieaion  at  Bnnjiir. 
306;  leave  Banjdr,  311  ; 
quit  Siatin,  ih. ;  object  of 
Mission  fruntrated  by  Per- 
sian authorities,  a.:  visi- 
toiB  at  Lrfah  Juwain,  318  ; 
Captain    Lnvett's    return 


from  survey  of  Chakhon- 
adr,  J3I  ;  lAah  tort,  331; ' 
FaDJ-Deh,  313  ;  rMeive 
newa  of  assawination  of 
Lord  Mayo,  334  ;  oamp  at 
Dokalali,  316 ;  Daruh. 
3)1  ;  detained  at  Sar-Bf- 
sli»l',  333  i  march  from 
Mdd  to  Blrjand,  334 ; 
April  ist  in  Birjond  cam]>. 
337;  at  Seh  Deh,  339: 
K£n,  3^1 ;  Dasbt-i-Biiz, 
345  :  Kikhk,  347 ;  ■"»• 
mento  of  trsvel,  348  ;  Be- 
giat&a,  349 ;  iflikbdi  at 
Yiinsi,  350  ;  the  Tehr^ 
eoiirier  robbed.  351  ;  halt 
at  AbdOldbad,  ib.;  wel- 
come at  T(irbat-i-Haidari, 
353  ;  in  the  Tang  of  Mu- 
hiunmad  Mirza,  354  ;  Sha- 
rihbM,  356;  reach  Madi- 
hod,  ib. ;  reception  by  Stil- 
ts Morftd  Miraa,  350 ; 
ofScers  not  admitted  to  tne 
shrine  of  Maeh-had,  363  ; 
'Inve  Mash  -  hod.  366 ; 
beauty  of  the  Dehrfid 
roi3te,  367  ;  halt  at  Ji-i- 
Gharak.  ib.;  at  Dehrdd, 
369 ;  halt  at  Zafanini,  37 1 ; 
at  Ssbxaw£r,  373;  Mehr. 
374  ;  Madnin  escort,  375  ; 
meet  the  Shahrild  escort, 
376;  Miimii.  377:  arrive 
at  Shahrdd,  ib.;  Quarter 
master  -  Sergeant  Bower 
leaves  for  England,  ib,  ; 
bait  at  Deh  MtilU.  ib. ; 
Domgh^,  lb. ;  GOehoh. 
381;  AhiiaD,  3S3;  Sam- 
nib,  3S3 ;  nuinih  from 
Ush-^itd.  38s  ;  pass  Ab- 
ddlabiid,  ib, ;  wind  and 
aand-atorm  at  Deh  Namak, 
386 :  KisbUk,  ib, ;  camp 
at  Aiwini  KKif,  387;  Bir 
Fred.  Qoldsmid  rides  into 
Tehrdn,  ib. ;  halt  at  Kh^ 
tiinilbthl,  3S8  1  enter  Teh- 
ntn,<6,  J  rejection  of  Arbi- 
tral deciaion  by  Persian 
and  Atghia  Commis- 
iionen,  jgo :  Sir  Frederic 
Ooldsmid,  General  Pollock, 
and  Major  Euan  Smith 
quit  Persia  for  London,  390. 
Pemo-Baldch  Misaion,  145; 
Sir  Freiletic  Goldsmid  as 
Arbitrator,  tb. ;  Sistto 
question  postponed,  149  ; 
Maknln      question      pro- 
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ceedal  with,  !.« ;  leave 
Tehran,  ib. ;  at  Kola'h  ntt, 
ib.;  at  Kim,  153;  reach 
Kitshdn,  ib. ;  route  from 
K;Isb£n  to  Is&hdo,  157 ; 
leave  Is&hdo.  164 1  at 
Bambii,  168;  joined  by 
Persian  Commissioner  at 
HusainabM,  169  ;  at  Ak- 
da,  1 70 ;  reception  at 
Yaid,  173;  Bahr«mabM. 
179;  haltatBaghin,  [S3; 
reception  atKana^,  183; 
instructions  to  Ferdan 
ComminoDer,  185;  quit 
Karmin,  191 ;  Eilyfn,  193J 
Bam,  196;  arrangements 
toe  much  toBamptir,  197, 
199  ;  detained  by  storm  at 
Ch£hl  Kambar,  101 ;  on 
the  Bampdi    plain,    303 ; 

firepaiations  to  meet  Ba- 
Ichchiefs,  305 ;  reception 
at  Bwnpfir,  306  ;  Ibrahim 
Khdn  and  arbitration  ques- 
tion, 307 ;  advantof  Major 
Ross  and  party,  310;  un- 
looked-fbr  complications, 
m  iwU;  ioavfl  Bamptlr, 
313  r  anticipated  attack  of 
Ibrahim  Kh*n  on  Tiiinp 
and  Kej,  315  ;  at  SarUti, 
ib.;  Fi-nSd,  377;  Plahln, 
330;  dismissal  of  Persian 
eacort,  ib. ;  at  the  Persian 
and  KaUt  bouniUry,  iii ; 
arrival  at  UwtMoJ-,  331 ; 
BcoepUtion  of  the  boun- 
dary-line in  Makrin  by  the 
PeiBian  Government,  133 

Pesh^wariln,  311;  ruins,  ill. 
Phayre,  Cblinel,  367 

Photographer,  a  Royal.  361, 

Pbyaicol  Geogn^hy  of  Per- 
sia, I ;  Iranian  plab»u,  3  ; 
boundaries,  it, ;  drainage, 
3:  rainfiJl,  5,  7;  prevailing 
winds,  ti;  heated  stratum 
of  air,  ft.;  rivers  and 
streams,  see  Rivers;  uni- 
form direction  of  moun- 
tain ranges  10,  see  also 
Mountains ;  valleys  and 
plains,  14;  salt-swamp,  ib. 

I^eraon,  Captain.  113. 

Pigeon -towers,  163. 

Pigs,  304,  344. 

Pirikosr,  63. 

PiaWn,  camp  at,  34  ;  dress  of 
naHves,  ft.;  frarts,  3S    131. 


_,..oglc 
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ijj;  T«lley.l33i  inhabit- 

FIab-{nlm,  it,  15,  40,  197; 

n««,  i»8;ii3. 
HtttKhio,  wild,    g/i    nnts, 

Piaukh.  338. 

PUne-traea,  89,  107. 

Plover,  a6i. 

Poet,  K  Nlrl^  loS. 

Pt^,  70. 

Polloofe,  Coltmel  (now  Sir 
Richard),  33,^;  loste  to 
Siat^,  iiS,  167,  igi,  195. 
3*5i  355.  389;  knowledge 
of  onteeedenta  of  Lord 
Mayo'a  uuiaiiD,  314. 

Poin^fnuute*  ta  an  article 
of   amnmaioe,    106,   1 
387. 

Popalzii-A^Ung,  31A. 

Poplar-willDw,  or  Fiiizbtd. 

Piqxilatioa  of  Ponia,  gS, 

Potatow,  106. 

Pottery.  jB?. 

Pottinger,  Sr  Henry.  1 1, 48 ; 

his  journey,  $0-51,  tS,  66, 

83,   89,  9J,  94,  106,  no, 

344,  »85  nofa. 
Prince  of  Wales,  tha,  nawB 

of,  380. 
Podtir,  168. 
Pllhrf,  7+. 

palp,  3715, 408. 

Pul-i-dbiiahain,  376. 
Pal-i-DaUli,  igi. 
Pul-i-Faai,  110. 

Badifm  Eh^  97. 

KnhnidU  Kb^,  398. 

Baiofkll  on  Ooeank  and  Caa- 
pian  watenbada,  ■; ;  Giliu 
and  Maaandanin,  6 ;  aver- 
age, 7,  14  ;  at  °^""".  24. 

RAy^  199. 

BalJi  and  Co.,  Man.,  147. 

Bamiiip.  faat  of  tka,  163, 
180,  183. 

Bia-al-Hadd,  6. 

Bask,  131,  iiS. 


193- 
Be^n,  ralnad  lillnge  oC  48, 

197  ;    mbabitsDta,     19S  ; 

halt  at,  190  ;  stonn,  ib. 
Rajftng  wateh-towor.  345. 
Beaht,  147. 
JOaam,  14. 

Bhulwri),  7*,  103,  339. 


RiUt.  181,  348. 
RiUt-i-Bibi,  3^1. 

RiUt-i-Safid.  35g. 

Riee,  33,  ais. 

R(gt(a,  50,  79,  83 ;  ooatume 

of  inhabitanta,  83.  945. 
Rimd^  1 14, 
Rind4n,3l3. 

RindB,  triba  o^  10,  34,  46. 
Kirad,  J74- 
Rivera  and  atraama  :-— 

AhriBham,  15. 

Adiaaliaod,  371,  319. 

Aimini,  9. 

Aji4ai4i,  10. 

ABlUn,'s3.   ' 

Atrak,8. 

Bihd,  or  NigoT,  35,    119, 

Bam,  195. 

Bsmpfir,  OTuwrttunty  of  ont- 

IsC,  4, 1  ao. 
Bandani,  109. 


Blribed,  .,.. 

Bidfir,  cfi. 

Chaamah-i-OiUafa,  366. 

BiiA.  141. 

Daaht,  9,  ai,  31,  119,  113, 

136,  134.  "3- 
DuhtUri,  9,  11,  31,  136. 
Dasht-i-Sangbar,  377. 
Difla,  8. 
Dii,8. 

EuphT*t«Bi  4. 

Farah-rid,  373,   314,  317, 
3"- 

Qavniah,  ipringa,  330. 


Gsrmeb  Khaneh,  or  Ganne 

Bdd,  8. 
e^if^ikhrir,  135. 
Gii4t  Bega.  303. 
-  Rag.  303. 
Godar-i-NaDT^n,  331. 

GwaiYo  bed,  137. 

Halil,   336. 

Hamad&i  KM,  or  Kinau, 

Bitmdn.  ig*. 

Hanmi,  39,  40. 

Hari-Rdd,  5. 

Hdrut,  5,  335. 

Helaand,  3,  £,  48, 37*,  i6» 

note,  383  nott,  386  note, 

388. 
Hingol,  the.  119. 
Hting,  40. 
Indua,  3,  8. 


Jaghatd,  10. 

Jajrdd.  386. 

Janthi,  8. 

Jtrdll,  9. 

K^JB,  114,  i»6,l38j  Booroe, 

139. 
Ealagdn  torrent-bed,  65. 

Kllr-agacb,  9. 
Ki»ad.is. 
Katkbah,  8. 
Kirtn,  or  K6rta.  8. 
Kiah,  133. 
Eavfr,  15. 
Khiah-rdd,  371. 
Khanr-I-ckaluli^rdk^,  71. 
EbABb-Bddak.  m  Kktabk' 

Rfid.  335. 
Kfl.  13*  '4* 
Kir,  9,  119, 
Kiiil-njs6n.  or  Safld-Rdd, 

MUMeot  3;  7. 
KodinI,  53. 
KonaT'ti^  82. 
Kir,  3,  7  ;  aonzoa  oC  3  1  lO. 
Karwdd,  141. 
Xnattik,  311, 
L4r.«,urcof;7. 
Manhiah,  104. 
Uiahkfd,  or  Boodoor,  g,  9, 

48.  S7.63.  •«>■ 
Minab,  9. 

Marin  I^ha,  apring,  ijo- 
Modi  Kbor.  136. 

Nawan,  138. 

Nibii^,  g;  oonree.ij;  aamp 
in  Iwd  of,  39  ;  journay  np 
t»d.43;48,'33;««Pco, 
131. 


Bddbir,  9,  79. 
Bdd-i-MOi,  448. 
l&idkliaiia,  197. 
RddUiAMh4-i>dcdl,  3^3. 
Riidkhilnab-tOhiibkaB,  35^. 


RddkhAwh-i-^iir,  3ig. 
Salt,  tuited.  to. 
SaiW,  133,  iig. 
SbAid,  141. 
Bbihri,  41,  49. 
Bhut^b,  j6. 
Shatt^ul-Arab,  8. 
ShiMb,  136,  140. 
abizih.  10,  ij,  371. 
HiA.  303. 
Tib,  8. 
Tahr4d,S6. 


.34i- 


■,Goot^Ic 


'Hgri^  2,  8. 

Volg*.  >4r- 

Zundnrdd,    lo,   104,    to6, 
164. 
Boaiie,  Mr.,  to. 
Bahikis,  itftrt  Knr.  109. 
Rosuio,  Dr.,  »aSi  *33.  »35. 
„  no.  335.  389- 
Koaaa,  a   Q^ppj  omen,  67 ; 

Row.  Mttjot,  100,  20s,  111. 
RddhAn  pUiti,  aji. 
Bdd-i-Mfl  iMvj.  3 jo. 
BddUvfaiih-i-OriiEcU.  333. 
Bti-hiUeh,  9. 
Buknkbad,  r7tt  cypreaa-troe 


BdMell,  Li»d,  406. 
Buarfui  C*s|HBii  Survey,  tj. 

—  SdoDtifio  Eipedition,  1 1 1 . 
BAbUhi,  156  ;  hone  of,  157  ; 

"98.  352,  399. 

—  KhAo,  69. 

Sa»d«Ub«d,  105. 

'  SKbi-I  Earn,'  177. 

Sabzawtr,  371.  37a;  goMr- 
nor  of.  a. ;  ezporta,  373. 

Sabzwir,  115. 

Skdi,  tSi. 

Sddiki,  261. 

Sxlr  Atim  Min»  Aglu 
Khin,  371. 

SadraMd,  375. 

Sadoz^B,  the,  401. 

SaldiUd,  St. 

Saif-ud-dla,  131. 

Saint,  Prime  Hinister  to  a, 
36*. 

St.  Jabo.  M«or  Oliver  B., 
Physical  GvogTapby  of 
Peraim  1  ;  joomaj  with 
Mr.  Blanfordn  ib.;  twr- 
veyK,i2;  journey tbmugh 
Baldcbietiii  and  Southnn 
Peraia,  iSiIandsiDQwddar 
Bay,  19;  difficultiea  with 
the  '^bang,'  21;  at  8i- 
ndif.  21 ;  catup  at  BihA 
KaUt,  17  ;  interriew  with 
Yir  Muhammad,  ag ;  at 
PiaUn,  34 ;  reachai  Kalakt, 
38  ;  Giahtig^  47  ;  at  the 
Hindliw^  paaa,  48;  attack 
an  date-«sraTaii  by  Baldch 
Kbin,  55  ;  at  Jilk,  61  ; 
itartaforDlaak,  64 ;  kovea 
Dizak  for  BunpAr,  70 ; 
camp  at  Bumpir,  75 ;  Ja- 
QuOi,   S4 ;   at  Bam,   85  ; 


INDEX. 
halt  at  Brfyln,  89 ;  Ear- 

Eohrdd  ncge,  104;  re 
eeptioa  at  N1^I^  108  ;  Sai^ 
Tltfin,  no;  t«acbei  Shlnd, 
<i.;  24;  1  joins  Sir  Frederlo 
Goldnnid  at  Tohr^  108, 
no,  iBo. 
SUyid  Ikb£l,  tomb  at.  315. 

—  Hir  And  TJllah  Beg.  331, 

-—  Hir   Muhamjoad   8hab, 

SS.  3'>8.  314 ;  '"d  tlio 
iuimfi-B-Saltanah,  365; 
■ee  A%lUn  Commiadoner. 
SaiyidatHid,  1 03,-  arnva  at, 

'°5  i  governor  of,  ib. 
Salab-Ibo  Naelr,  399. 

—  KhUn.  319. 
Saliin,  313. 
'SiiJma,'^J34. 


135- 


Saouui,  13,  136. 

Samn^  t5.  383;    moaqneB 

and  collagea,  384. 
Sandstone,  43. 
Sang  Eala'h-dllr,  371. 
Sao^ibfU,  84. 
Sanjar^,  404, 
SankhB,  s.  16. 
Saraw^  50,  69. 
Sarbaudia,  gensllagiol  tree 

of  tho.  419. 
Sarbtis,  78. 

Sarbii,  67,  68,113,  131,215. 
SarBIehi^.  332;  population, 

tft, ;  vallsy,  337. 
SnrbiBtJn.  86.  109. 
Sardlr  All  KhdD,  2j8,  161. 

—  Eehandil  Ehdn,  396. 
Sar&r^E  Kb^  2B6. 
Barfiang,  106. 

'  Sarbang,'  lee  Mirza  Aahraf 

Aii. 
Sar-i-band,  213. 
Snr-i-Fahi^,  72. 
Sar-i-Nirdn,  101. 
Sar-i-Sbam,  pUtMU,  47. 
Sar-i-Shum,  1 36. 
Sar-i-YaiJ,  176. 
8arjin,94. 
Saijo.  69,  70. 
SarEbnran,  138. 

—  Khoran  ^liu,  at  3. 

—  PoBhida,  372, 

Sartip.  the,  76 ;  nee  Ibnthf  m 

Ehin. 
Sarvlit^  no,  194. 
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S«  Zar,  3SS. 
Scorpiona,  78,  t56. 
Seas,  Lakes,  8tc. : — 

Arabian  Sea,  ». 

Bakbtog^  l^t,  to. 

Caspian  Sea,  9 ;  watsmlMd 
■44.  7. 

Ookoba  I^a,  4. 

Him^  or  Lake  of  Sistln, 
3.  5- 

KxhtAh  Lake,  to. 

Mrte  l^ka,  10,  14. 

Persian  Gidf,  1,  7. 

Shlnta  Lake,  10. 

T7nn£a  or  Unbniydi  I^e. 
4;  ba^  7,  to.  14. 

Van  Uke,  14. 
Segestte,  74. 
Sc^i,  165  ;   ODTiod^  t^  in- 

habitanta,  fb. 
SehDeh,  3 J8. 
Sekuba,  197,  igo,  156;  po- 


Shabgat,  379. 

Shaftarabad,  172, 

Sh^  E.  M.  the,  reprasenta- 
tdve  of,  »o;  44,  ng;  pU- 
grimaga  to  Kwbala,  147  ; 
and  a  mystic  apring,  381, 
jBS  tutt ;  viait  to  Eagland 
and  coQswit  to  Arbitnd 
decision  of  Perso-A^lulD 
Mindon,  390. 

Sbah  Abbaa,  154,  376,  384. 

—  Abdnl-Aiim,  388. 

—  Isradil  SabiTi,  400. 

—  Kamian,  402. 

—  Mamud,  402. 
^  *'^'*'rh.  47. 

—  naw&  EMn,  60. 

—  Nidmat  Ullab,  t9a. 

—  FasaiK]Ehin,3i6,  39t. 

—  Bukh,  400. 

—  SolaiisAi  Sa&vi,  38). 

—  Sufi,  347. 

—  SiUbiD  HusaiD  Nidir,  15a. 
— 'nimasp,3+7. 
Shahraki,  403  ;  gmealogloal 

tree  of  the,  413. 
ShiAi^l-BKbak,  ja  94,  106. 
Shabr  i-Kadfm,  26^ 
Sbahi^l-Nau,  266. 
Shahr-i-Sokhta,  ruins,  156. 
Shahiiatan,  284. 
Kuhnid,  377 ;   maQu&cture 


,  3791  tdegw^ 


■vGoo'-^lc 


tjbtbnil,  tjo. 

ttbuns,  177. 
SbanwHitwtl,  171. 
Sbuniudin  KlUn.  321. 
Sharif  Kfain.  363  and  nott ; 
London, 


j64n. 


■ ;  304.  < 


Shari&bid,  284,  igj,  356. 
SJlmwl  manufactoricB.  101  ;  of 

KumiD,  187. 
Sheep,  wild,  41.  88  ;  eacriSoe 

of  164,  181,  334. 
Hbea,  Sir  JuBtin,  341. 
Sbib-Deh,  316. 
Shikitruilr,  zB8. 
'  Shilah  '  tract,  153. 
Shilnh-i-Zahitk,  31Q. 
Shir  AliKhin,  308,  371. 

—  DUKhin,  J77,  171). 

—  Mohammad  Khin,  188. 
Shfrii,  9,  II,  11,  )7,  50,  94, 

96,  110. 
ShIriz-FtnkitUJ  road,  g. 
tibirpachii,  39. 
ShtrviD,  8. 
IShor-Gez,  147. 
Shilrib,  371. 
Sharif,  119. 
Sidnch  Klih,  15. 
Sb,  67,  71. 

Sikaudar  Paahi  Klufo,  331. 
Sikh  Havildar,  368. 
Silk,  culture,  179  ;  tnule  at 

Yazd,  175- 
Sind  froDtier,  219, 
^n-rin,  longitude,  113. 
Sipah  SiUr,  343,  356,  380, 


mroki,  II. 

BUM,  11,  : 

ot  116. 


ko..  171  ; 


I   birda   of,   173 ; 

'  Band,' »8i;  311;  Itinenuj 
of  roulefn.313;  Bummaiy 
of  ArbilmtioD  erldarioB. 
395 :  Persian  cUum, 
Af^h^  claim,  Vi. ;  Peraian 
aeconil  Btatement,  396 
Afgh^  Becond  statement 
397 ;  dociunenta  connected 
with,  Ui. ;  difficulty  o~ 
lecting  aridenoe,  398  ;  Sir 
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dependency  of  Paraui,  400; 
baiua  of  Afgh^  clauDB. 
401  1  as  a  part  of  Afgh^- 
iatdn,  403  ;  present  posua- 
■i»ii,407 ;  AJtitral  opinion, 
410  ;  part  of  Fciain  under 
the  Safavian  kings,  ih. ; 
•  Siatin  Proper'  and  '  Outer 
SiaUn,'  41 2. 
mith.  Major  Euan,  83,  I45, 
147,  149.  181,  196.  lOfl, 
loS,  an,  115.  1B3,  306, 
389;  see  Perso-AlgUn 
and    Penu-Baldch    His- 

Smil^,  Majto'  Murdocb,  87, 
9».  186,  233. 

Snake  poieon,  bezoar  ai  re- 
medy for,  100. 
-Typhlopi,  105. 

Snow-fall,  7J. 

Sob,  longitude,  113. 

SohriD,  336. 

Sozuminl.  50. 

Sordu,  138. 

Sowilrin  lower,  137. 

Spring,      104;        a      myatic, 
381. 

Stables  ■■  placea  of  refuge. 


BukbKra,]. 

KhiTa,  J. 

South  Riuda,  t. 
Stork,  BBCredneaa  ot,  153. 
StrenuUukolf,  M.,  146. 
Sulaiman  Mir^  370. 
SuUqiin  Khan,  85. 
Sulphur  apringB,  249. 
Sdltitn  All,  399. 

—  Huaain  Mir»,  399. 

—  J*n,  3*3. 

—  MubaiDmad,  399. 

—  Murfd  Miin,  359 ;  inte 
view  with,  &. 

—  Sanjar,  4O0. 
S&Udnt,  106. 
SdrAn,  70. 


Freder 


■■  GoldBmid  a 


and  government,  399 ; 


Tabaa,  15 ;  Oovemor  of,  and 
tlie  finuine,  351. 

Tag-i-Duruh,  330. 

Tahrdd,  194. 

Tttimur  I^ng,  400. 

—  Shab,  373. 

Tdj  Muhaminad  Khiin,  259, 

282,304,402,421. 
Tijika,  105. 
Takbt,  119. 

Talhl-i-rav^,  18,  373, 
TakiabM,  245. 


Tamarisk,  71,  115,  133,  136, 

197. 
Tang, or  defile  of  Unhammad 

Mina.  354. 
Tapah-i-Rig,  268. 

Taiibid,  iDfi. 

Taradir-i-n»rm,  39. 

Tanuitubu,  78,  80. 

Tartar  Amir,  400. 

Ta»hkflk,53. 

Tasp,  1 38. 

Tehntn,  11,  iB,  50.  9S,  iio; 
longitude,  113,  147. 

Telegraph,  Anglo  -  Persian, 
1 8, 95  ;  line  on  the '  Kavir,' 
152;  at  Sbahrfid.  370  ;  at 
Deb  Mdlla,  3S0 ;  at  Dam- 
gh^,  381;  at  Gdchah, 
382. 

Thamaap,  Prince,  401. 

Thomas  Mr.  Oenrd  de 
Visme,  »2S,  371,  389. 

Tholl  fort,  139. 

Tiflftk.  300. 

Tobncco,cultiVBtion,i34,3)5. 

TudJ,  Major,  418. 

Toghnil,  400. 

Took,  141. 

'Tower  of  Klence,"  176. 

Tt«e«.  tamarisk,  197. 

Tr^l,  15, 

Trailbier,  tnvelsof,  12,  16. 

Tudeehk,  167. 

'"fangcUs,  374, 
li  Khin,  400. 

Tulips.  339. 

TundM.  to6. 

Tilm-i-Mir-DoBt,  J50. 

Tdm-i-Big,  245  \  temper*- 
tore,  247. 

T<inip,  38. 133;  ohiof  ot  »oS- 

TUn,  III. 

Tdn-wa-TabM,  346. 
TMxa,  353- 

Tiiibat,  134,348;  QoTcmor 
of.  35"- 

Tlirbitt-i-Uaidari,  353;   gar- 

TOrbBt-i-IsB-Rbin,  353. 

Tlirkman  horaea,  361. 

Tilricmans,  Buerian  expedi- 
tion againat.  f,  17  ;  raids, 
339.  34".  346.  JS':  <">■ 
checked  by  the  govern- 
ment, 366,  379. 

Turquoiie  mines.  370. 

Tfiidi&b,  250;  camp  at,  252. 

Tiinhli,i5. 

'  T6iU;  276  luU. 


_,..ogIc 


Vftlleya,  plaiiu,  Sco. : — 

AdubaijAi,  ViUej  of,  14. 

Anuea,  Vallej  of  the,  2. 

BKinprir  Valtt?,  67. 

Qhutao  Valley,  130. 

Indus  VbIIst,  1,  23. 

Ithiiia  PMd,  14. 

Kurnntn  Plain,  14. 

Knvlr,  or  K*feh.  twftinp,  14. 

Kej  VftUey,  68,  75. 

Edluk  Plain,  85. 

Kur,VHlleyofth8,  2. 

Lar  Plain,  106. 

Mand  Valley,  13,  38. 

Mogiin  Plaiii,  14 

Faektih  Valley,  84. 

Persepolia  Plain,  14. 

Kain&U,  effect  uf,  on   val- 
leys 2. 

Bogbdu  Barine,  14. 

SaBd  R66,  PlaJQ  of  the.  14. 

Suida,  or  SudOtbl  Plain, 
'5- 

•Shadow  of  Do»t]i,  VaUey 
of  the.'  151. 

Shiriz  Plain.  14. 

Sull^oiab  table-land,  14, 15. 

Hgria  Valley,  2. 

T6mp  Valley,  13. 

Ver^iin,  Ptain  of,  388, 

Zaiiidardd  Valley,  14. 
Vincent's,  Dean, '  Voyage  of 

Nenrchui,'  69,  74. 
Viramal,  357. 

a,  extinct,  11. 
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•Wakf,'38j. 

WuklUbad,  197. 

Wakn-ul-Mfilk,  36,  86 ;  hi« 
police,  88 ;  act'.on  during 
the  famine,  94  ;  supply  of 
mules  from,  99  ;  lide  with 
Blanford,  100;  payments 
to  the  Sh£b,  &. ;  exchange 
of  presents  with,  toi;  177, 
181,  183,189.  197. 

Washl.  67. 

Wiiilin,  307. 

Water-hen,  71. 

'  Westminster  Review,'  66. 

Wheat.  1 03. 

Willows,  Joidan,  107. 

Winds,  causes  of  prevailing, 
6 ;  taJD-beaiing,  7  ;  de- 
atructive,   3S6. 

Wolf-traps,  346- 

Wool  exporting,  99. 

Wynoe,  Mr..  417. 


Ya'kub  bin  L£a.  399. 

—  Kh^.  149. 

YAt  Muhammad,  46,  47. 

the  Wazir,  398,  401, 

Kh^,   18  ;    interview 

Ydvar,  106. 

Y*war,  the,  36.  54,  76,  85. 
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